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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture differs  materiallj  from  both  of  the  American  editions 
that  have  preceded  it,  as  well  as  from  the  English  edition 
and  from  the  translations  that  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity with  all  of  them.  It  omits  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inedited,  primitive  Castill^n  poems  which  have  here- 
tofore filled  about  seventy  pages  at  the  end  of  the  last 
volume.  These  poems  were  inserted,  not  merely  to  make 
them  known,  but  to  secure  them,  once  for  all,  as  impor- 
tant remains  of  early  modem  culture,  from  the  accidents 
to  which  they  were  inevitably  exposed,  so  long  as  they 
existed  only  in  a  few  manuscripts,  or  even  only  in  one 
of  value  and  authority.  The  space  they  occupied  was 
originally  yielded  to  them  with  reluctance,  and,  now  that 
three  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  them  have  been 
published  in  the  United  States,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
English  edition  or  of  the  translations,  in  all  of  which 
they  have  successively  appeared,  —  they  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  exposed  to  their  former  hazards,  nor  as 
being  inaccessible  to  any  persons  who  may  be  interested 
in  them  as  monuments  illustrating  the  dawn  of  European 
civilization.  The  space  given  up  to  them  has,  therefore, 
been  resumed,  and  only  such  extracts  from  them  are  now 
published  as  are  deemed  needful  to  set  forth  their  peculiar 
value  and  character. 
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But  iri  other  parts  of  the  work  a  corresponding,  and 
even  more  than  a  corresponding,  amount  of  new  matter 
has  been  introduced,  which  will,  it  is  believed,  be  ac- 
counted of  greater  interest  than  the  early  poetry  it  dis- 
places. The  lives  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  poet, 
aud  of  Luis  de  Leon,  the  persecuted  scholar,  have  been 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  from  materials  not  known  to  exist, 
or  at  least  not  published,  when  the  eai'lier  editions  of  this 
History  appeared.  The  lives  of  Cervantes,  of  Lope  de. 
Vega,  and  of  not  a  few  others,  have,  in  the  same  way 
and  from  the  same  causes,  received  additions  or  correc- 
tions. Above  a  hundred  authors  of  inferior  importance, 
no  doubt,  but,  as  I  suppose,  worthy  of  a  notice  they  had 
not  before  received,  have  now  found  their  appropriate 
places,  generally  in  the  notes,  but  sometimes  in  the 
text*  And  discussions,  which,  taken  together,  are  of  no 
small  amount,  have  been  mtroduced  respecting  book^ 
already  extmiined  with  more  or  less  care,  but  now  exam- 
ined afresh.  There  are  accordingly  but  few  consecutive 
pages  in  this  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  as  it  is  now 
presented  to  the  public,  which  do  not  bear  witness  to 
what,  I  hope,  may  be  accounted  improvements,  and  what 
are  certainly  considerable  changes  in  the  work  as  it  has 
heretofore  been  published,,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Europe. 

The  sources  of  these  additions  and  changes  have  been 
very  various.  The  most  important  and  the  most  nu- 
merous are  the  results  of  a  regular  and  large  increase  of 
my  own  collection  of  Spanish  books,  and  especially  of 
such  as  are  become  rare.  After  this,  I  owe  much  to  the 
libraries  in  Europe,  both  public  and  private,  which  I  vis- 
ited anew  in  1856  and  1857  ;  —  in  England,  the  British 
Museum,  where  Mr.  Panizzi  has  done  so  much  to  render 
that  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  accessible  and  useful ; 
the  library  at  Holland  House,  tapestried  with  recollections 
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of  its  accomplished  founder ;  the  precious  collection  of 
the  Due  d*Aumale,  at  Orleans  House  on  the  Thames ; 
that  of  Mr.  Stirling,  author  of  the  faithful  History  of 
the  Arts  and  Artists  of  Spain ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Ford, 
always  to  be  remembered  for  his  Handbook ;  Lord  Taun- 
ton's, at  Gray's  Stoke-Poges,  small  in  numbers,  but,  I 
suppose,  the  most  complete  in  the  world  on  Lope  de  Ve- 
ga's plays ;  Lord  Stanhope's,  at  Chevening,  begun  above 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  his  great  ancestor,  whose 
career  in  Spain  he  has  so  well  illustrated ;  Mr.  Chorley's, 
in  Chester  Square,  London ;  and  Mr.  Turner's,  in  Re- 
gent's Park,  —  all  of  which  were  opened  to  me  with  a 
kindness  which  sometimes  made  me  feel  as  if  I  might 
use  them  like  my  own. 

On  the  Continent,  too,  —  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  —  I  found  resources,  not  unfrequently,  where  I 
least  looked  for  them.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin, 
admirably  administered  by  Dr.  Pertz,  the  historian ;  the 
Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  where  Dr.  Elemm  seemed  to 
know  the  place  of  every  book  it  contained  ;  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  with  its  two  principal  Curators,  Baron 
Bellinghausen  and  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  who  have  done 
so  much  for  Spanish  literature,  and  who  found  in  this 
very  library  the  means  for  doing  it ;  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice ;  the  Ambrosian  and  the  Institute's  at  Milan ; 
the  public  libraries  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Bologna ; 
the  Magliabecchi  and  the  Grand  Duke's  at  Florence ; 
the  Sapienza  at  Rome,  and,  above  all,  the  Vatican,  for 
which  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  gave  me  especial 
indulgences ;  —  all  and  each  of  these  libraries  contained 
something  for  my  purpose,  and  the  last  two  what  can 
hardly  be  found  elsewhere.  And,  finally,  in  Paris  I  re- 
sorted to  the  Imperial  Library,  and  to  the  libraries  of 
the  Arsenal  and  St.  Genevieve,  with  less  profit,  indeed, 
than  I  had  hoped,  though  still,  by  the  kind  aid  of  Mr 
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Taschereau,  M.  Montaiglon,  and  M.  de  Brotonne,  not 
without  advantage. 

It  is,  however,  I  believe,  a  fact,  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  a  truly  rich  and  satisfactory  collection  of 
books  in  elegant  Spanish  literature ;  for,  in  Spain,  the 
libraries  that  in  the  least  partook  of  a  public  character 
were  so  long  kept  under  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  the 
most  rigorous  sort,  that  poetry  and  fiction,  until  lately, 
have  with  difficulty  been  permitted  to  find  shelter  in 
them  at  all ;  while,  out  of  Spain,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
hear  of  any  collection  that  deserves  to  be  called  tolerably 
complete.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Vienna,  much 
of  it  obtained,  with  care,  two  centuries  ago,  when  the 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  German  Empire  were 
still  intimate  and  important;  but  to  all  the  other  great 
libraries  of  Europe  outside  the  Pyrenees,  Spanish  books 
seem  to  have  come,  when  they  came  at  all,  as  at  Prague, 
Munich,  and  Wolfenbiittel,  only  through  some  accident 
now  forgotten,  or  else  through  the  excitement  of  some  ^. 
temporary  feshion,  as  in  France  during  t|ie  reigns  of  •>% 
Louis  Xni.  and  XIV.,  when  repeated  mimages  be-  ^ 
tween  the  two  crowns  brought  what  was  cultivated  in  the 
society  of  both  countries  into  unwonted  relations.  No 
doubt,  each  of  the  collections  I  have  mentioned  is  worth 
a  pilgrimage  to  one  lyho  is  in  earnest  pursuit  of  whatever 
is  best  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  because  what  is  best  is 
generally  old  and  often  rare;  but,  after  all,  no  one  of  them 
will  enable  him  to  look  over  the  entire  field  of  his  chosen 
studies,  nor  will  the  whole,  taken  together,  do  for  him 
what,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  institutions,  he  might 
perhaps  reasonably  ask  from  each  of  them. 

He  must,  therefore,  after  having  visited  the  rest  of 
Europe,  go  to  Spain.  Perhaps,  like  Schack,  who  has  so 
thoroughly  investigated  the  Spanish  drama,  he  must  go 
there  twice.     At  any  rate,  he  must  examine  the  Royal 
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Library  at  Madrid,  which,  though  it  dates  only  from 
1711,  and  was  long  after  that  of  little  consequence,  has 
lately  made  important  additions  to  its  collections  in  the 
pohte  literature  of  the  country.  He  must  go  to  the 
Escorial,  dark  as  it  always  was,  and  now  decaying,  but 
where,  from  the  days  of  Mendoza,  the  statesman,  histo- 
rian, and  poet,  precious  treasures  have  been  hidden  away. 
He  must  visit  the  Kbrary  which  the  scholar-like  son  of 
Columbus  left,  marked  with  his  own  learning,  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville.  And  he  must  get  access  to  the 
private  collections  of  the  house  of  Ossuna,  of  the  Marques 
de  Pidal,  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  of  the  venerable 
Duran,  and  perhaps  others.  All  but  three  of  these  that 
I  have  enumerated,  whether  in  Spain  or  out  of  it,  I  Jiave 
seen  in  the  course  of  different  visits  to  Europe  during  the 
last  five  and  forty  years,  —  many  of  them  twice  and  some 
three  times.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  much  has  not  escaped 
me  which  I  ought  to  have  discovered  and  used.  That 
something  has,  I  may  well  fear.  A  traveller  cannot  always 
choose  the  happiest  moment  for  his  researches  in  a  strange 
city;  nor  can  he  always  be  sure  of  finding  librarians 
intelligent  and  good-natured  enough  to  open  for  him  the 
obscure  recesses  of  their  collections. 

But  to  the  resources  of  my  own  library,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  favoring  circumstances  explained  in 
my  earUer  Prefece,  is  not  ill  prdvided  with  books  in 
Spanish  literature,  and  to  my  inquiries  among  the  larger 
libraries  of  Europe,  should  now  be  added  what  I  owe  to 
my  accomplished  and  learned  annotators  and  translators. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  very  ample  notes  of  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos,  of  the  University  of  Madrid,  in  the  Spanish 
translation  of  this  History  published  at  Madrid  by  him 
and  Don  Enrique  de  Vedia  between  1851  and  1866, 
and  to  the  German  translation  by  Dr.  N.  H.  Julius,  of 
Hamburg,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1852,  and  enriched 
a* 
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not  only  with  notes  by  himself,  but  with  others  by  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Wolf,  the  Austrian  scholar  already  alluded  to. 
From  the  results  of  their  labors,  carefully  prosecuted,  as 
they  were,  in  the  best  libraries  of  Spain  and  Germany,  I 
have  taken  —  with  constant  acknowledgments,  which  I 
desire  here  gratefiiUy  to  repeat  —  everything  that,  as  it 
has  seemed  to  me,  could  add  value,  interest,  or  complete- 
ness to  the  present  rewed  edition.  Its  preparation  has 
been  a  pleasant  task,  scattered  lightly  over  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  and  that  have  been  passed,  like  the  rest 
of  my  Ufe,  almost  entirely  among  my  own  books.  That 
I  shall  ever  recur  to  this  task  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
further  changes  or  additions,  is  not  at  all  probable.  My 
accumulated  years  forbid  any  such  anticipation  ;  and 
tlierefbre,  witli  whatever  of  regret  I  may  part  from  what 
has  entered  into  the  happiness  of  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  my  life,  I  feel  that  I  now  part  from  it  for  the  last  time* 
JExtremum  Iioc  munu%  habeto. 

Park  Street,  Bostok,  Febraary,  1868. 
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In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  I  travelled 
through  a  large  part  of  Spain,  and  spent  several  months 
in  Madrid.  My  object  was  to  increase  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  Uterature  of  the  country, 
and  to  purchase  Spanish  books,  always  so  rare  in  the  great 
book-marts  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  some  respects,  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  favorable  to  the  purposes  for  which  I 
made  it ;  in  others,  it  was  not.  Such  books  as  I  wanted 
were  then,  it  is  true,  less  valued  in  Spain  than  they  are 
now,  but  it  was  chiefly  because  the  country  was  in  a  de- 
pressed and  unnatural  state ;  and,  if  its  men  of  letters 
were  more  than  commonly  at  leisure  to  gratify  the  curios- 
ity of  a  stranger,  their  number  had  been  materially  dimin- 
ished by  poUtical  persecution,  and  intercoiu*se  with  them 
was  difficult  because  they  had  so  little  connection  with 
each  other,  and  were  so  much  shut  out  from  the  world 
around  them. 

It  was,  in  feet,  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  reign 
<rf  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  when  the  desponding  seemed  • 
to  think  that  the  eclipse  was  not  only  total,  but  "  beyond 
all  hope  of  day."  The  absolute  power  of  the  monarch 
had  been  as  yet  nowhere  publicly  questioned ;  and  his 
government,  which  had  revived  the  Inquisition  and  was 
not  wanting  in  its  spirit,  had,  from  the  first,  silenced  the 
press,  and,  wherever  its  influence  extended,  now  threat- 
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ened  the  extinction  of  all  generous  culture.  Hardly  four 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  old  order  of  things  had  been 
restored  at  Madrid,  and  already  most  of  the  leading  men 
of  letters,  whose  home  was  naturally  in  the  capital,  were 
in  prison  or  in  exile.  Melendez  Valdes,  the  first  Spanish 
poet  of  the  age,  had  just  died  in  misery  on  the  unfiiendly 
soil  of  France.  Quintana,  in  many  respects  the  heir  to 
his  honors,  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Pamplona. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  has  since  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  its  literature,  was  shut  up 
in  Penon  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Moratin  was  lan- 
guishing in  Paris,  while  his  comedies  were  applauded  to 
the  very  echo  by  his  enemies  at  home.  The  Duke  of 
Rivas,  who,  like  the  old  nobles  of  the  proudest  days  of 
the  monarchy,  has  distinguished  himself  alike  in  arms,  in 
letters,  and  in  the  civil  government  and  foreign  diplo- 
macy of  his  country,  was  hving  retired  on  the  estates  of 
his  great  house  in  Andalusia.  Others  of  less  mark  and 
note  shared  a  fate  as  rigorous ;  and,  if  Clemencin,  Na- 
varrete,  and  Marina  were  permitted  still  to  linger  in  the 
capital  from  which  their  friends  had  been  driven,  their 
footsteps  were  watched  and  their  lives  were  unquiet. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  whom  I  earliest  knew  in 
Madrid  was  Don  Jos^  Antonio  Conde,  a  retired,  gentle, 
modest  scholar,  rarely  occupied  with  events  of  a  later  date 
than  the  times  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  whose  history  he 
afterwards  illustrated.  But,  far  as  his  character  and 
studies  removed  him  from  political  turbulence,  he  had 
'  already  tasted  the  bitterness  of  a  political  exile ;  and  now, 
in  the  honorable  poverty  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
he  not  unwilUngly  consented  to  pass  several  hours  of 
each  day  with  me,  and  direct  my  studies  in  the  literature 
of  his  country.  In  this  I  was  very  fortunate.  We  read 
together  the  early  Castilian  poetry,  of  which  he  knew 
more  than  he  did  of  the  most  recent,  and  to  which  his 
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thoughts  and  tastes  were  much  nearer  akin.  He  assisted 
me,  too,  in  collecting  the  books  I  needed; — never  an 
easy  task  where  bookselling,  in  the  sense  elsewhere  given 
to  the  word,  was  unknown,  and  where  the  Inquisition 
and  the  confessional  had  often  made  what  was  most  de- 
sirable most  rare.  But  Don  Jos^  knew  the  lurking- 
places  where  such  books  and  their  owners  were  to  be 
sought ;  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a 
collection  in  Spanish  literature,  which,  without  help  like 
his,  I  should  have  failed  to  make.  I  owe  him,  therefore, 
much ;  and,  though  the  grave  has  long  since  closed  over 
my  friend  and  his  persecutors,  it  is  still  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  acknowledge  obligations  which  I  have  never  ceased  to 
feel.  , 

Many  circumstances,  since  the  period  of  my  visit  to 
Spain,  have  favored  my  successive  attempts  to  increase 
the  Spanish  library  I  then  began.  The  residence  in 
Madrid  of  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Hill 
Everett,  who  ably  represented  his  country  for  several 
years  at  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  the  subsequent  residence 
there,  in  the  same  high  position,  of  my  friend  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  equally  honored  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  especially  cherished  by  Spaniards  for  the 
enduring  monument  he  has  erected  to  the  history  of  their 
early  adventures,  and  for  the  charming  fictions,  whose 
scene  he  has  laid  in  their  romantic  country ;  —  these  for- 
tunate circumstances  naturally  opened  to  me  whatever 
facilities  for  collecting  books  could  be  afibrded  by  the 
kindness  of  persons  in  places  so  distinguished,  or  by  their 
desire  to  spread  among  their  countrymen  at  home  a  liter- 
ature they  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  much. 

But  to  two  other  persons,  not  unconnected  with  these 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  it  is  no  less  my  duty  and 
my  pleasure  to  make  known  my  obligations.  The  first 
of  them  is   Mr.    O.   Rich,  formerly  a  Consul  of  the 
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United  States  in  Spain ;  the  same  bibliographer  to  whoq 
Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Prescott  have  avowed  similar  obliga* 
tions,  and  to  whose  personal  regard  I  owe  hardly  less 
than  I  do  to  his  extra<wdinary  knowledge  of  rare  and  curi- 
ous books,  and  his  extraordinary  success  in  collecting  them« 
The  other  is  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Madrid,  —  certainly  in  hi» 
peculiar  department  among  the  most  eminent  scholars 
now  living,  and  one  to  whose  fiuniliarity  with  whatever 
regards  the  literature  <rf  his  own  country  the  frequent 
references  in  my  notes  bear  a  testimony  not  to  be  mistaken. 
With  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  been  in  con- 
stant communication  jfor  many  years,  and  have  received 
from  him  valuable  contributioi^  of  books  and  manuscripts 
collected  in  Spain,  England,  and  France  for  my  library. 
With  the  latter,  to  whom  I  am  not  less  largely  indebted, 
I  first  became  personally  acquainted  when  I  passed  in 
Europe  the  period  between  1835  and  1838,  seeking  to 
know  scholars  such  as  he  is,  and  consulting,  not  only  the 
principal  public  libraries  of  the  Continent,  but  such  rich 
priv9,te  collections  as  those  ot  Lord  Holland  in  England, 
of  M.  Temaux-Compans  in  France,  and  of  the  venerated 
and  much-loved  Tieck  in  Germany ;  all  of  which  were 
made  accessible  to  me  by  the  frank  kindness  of  their 
owners. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  long-continued  interest  in 
Spanish  literature,  and  of  so  many  pleasant  inducements 
to  study  it,  has  been  —  I  speak  in  a  spirit  of  extenuation 
and  self-defence  —  a  book.  In  the  interval  between  my 
two  residences  in  Europe  I  delivered  lectures  upon  its 
principal  topics  to  successive  classes  in  Harvard  College ; 
and,  on  my  return  home  from  the  second,  I  endeavored 
to  arrange  these  lectures  for  publication.  But  when  I 
had  already  employed  much  labor  and  time  on  them,  I 
found  —  or  thought  I  found — that  the  tone  of  discussion 
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which  I  had  adopted  for  my  academical  audiences  was  not 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  regular  history.  Destroying, 
therefore,  what  I  had  written,  I  began  afresh  my  never 
unwelcome  task,  and  so  have  prepared  the  present  work, 
as  little  connected  with  all  I  had  previously  done  as  it, 
perhaps,  can  be,  and  yet  cover  so  much  of  the  same 
ground. 

In  correcting  my  manuscript  for  the  press  I  have  en- 
joyed the  counsels  of  two  of  my  more  intimate  friends ; 
of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  a  scholar  who  should  permit  the 
world  to  profit  more  than  it  does  by  the  large  resources 
of  his  accurate  and  tasteftd  learning,  and  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Prescott,  the  historian  of  both  hemispheres,  whose 
name  will  not  be  forgotten  in  either,  but  whose  honors  will 
always  be  dearest  to  those  who  have  best  known  the  dis- 
couragements under  which  they  have  been  won,  and  the 
modesty  and  gentleness  with  which  they  are  worn.  To 
these  feithful  friends,  whose  unchanging  regard  has  entered 
into  the  happiness  of  all  the  active  years  of  my  life,  I 
make  my  affectionate  acknowledgments,  as  I  now  part 
from  a  work  in  which  they  have  always  taken  an  interest, 
and  which,  wherever  it  goes,  will  carry  on  its  pages  the 
silent  proofs  of  their  kindness  and  taste. 

Pabk  Street,  Boston,  December,  1849. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. — ORIOIX  OF  SPANISH  LITERATUBB  IN  TIMB8 
OF  GREAT  TROUBLE. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  every  literature  that  has  vindi- 
cated for  itself  a  permanent  character  in  modem  Europe, 
much  of  what  constituted  its  foundations  was  the  result 
of  local  situation  and  of  circumstances,  seem-  q^^..^. 
ingly  accidental.  Sometimes,  as  in  Provence,  modem  iiu 
where  the  climate  was  mild  and  the  soil  luxu-  ^'^^^^^^ 
riant,  a  premature  refinement  started  forth,  which  was 
suddenly  blighted  by  the .  influences  of  the  surrounding 
barbarism.  Sometimes,  as  in  Lombardy,  and  in  a  few 
portions  of  France,  the  institutions  of  antiquity  were  so 
long  preserved  by  the  old  municipalities,  that,  in .  occa- 
sional intervals  of  peace,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  forms 
of  civilization  might  be  revived  and  prevail ;  —  hopes  kin- 
dled only  to  be  extinguished  by  the  violence  amidst  which 
the  first  modem  communities,  with  the  policy  they  needied, 
were  brought  forth  and  established.  An^  sometimes  both 
these  causes  were  combined  with  others,  and  gave  promise 
of  a  poetry  full  of  freshness  and  originality,  which,  how- 
ever, as  it  advanced,  was  met  by  a  spirit  more  vigorous 
than  its  own,  beneath  whose  predominance  its  language 
was  forbidden  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  local  dialect, 
or  became  merged  in  that  of  its  more  fortunate  rival ;  a 
result  which  we  early  recognize  alike  in  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  Venice,  where  the  authority  of  the  great  Tuscan  mas- 
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ters  was,  from  the  first,  as  loyally  acknowledged  as  it 
was  in  Florence  or  Pisa.  ^ 

Like  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  south-western 
portion,  now  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Por- 
Qrigj^  jjj  tugal,  was  affected  by  nearly  all  these  different 
Spain.  influences.  Favored  by  a  happy  climate  and  soil, 
by  the  remaina  of  Roman  culture,  which  had  lingered 
long  in  its  mountains,  and  by  the  earnest  and  passionate 
spirit  which  has*  marked  its  people  through  their  many 
revolutions  down  to  the  present  day,  the  first  signs  of  a 
revived  poetical  feeling  are  perceptible  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  even  before  they  are  to  be  found,  with  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  in  that  of  Italy.  But  this  earli- 
est literature  of  modem  Spain,  a  part  of  which  is  Proven- 
gal,  and  the  rest  absolutely  Castilian  or  Spanish,  appeared 
in  troubled  times,  when  it  was  all  but  impossible  that 
it  should  be  advanced  freely  or  rapidly  in  the  forms  it 
was  destined  at  last  to  wear.  For  the  masses  of  the 
Christian  Spaniards  filling  the  separate  states,  into  which 
their  country  was  most  unhappily  divided,  were  then 
involved  in  that  tremendous  warfare  with  their  Arab 
invaders,  which,  for  twenty  generations,  so  consumed 
their  strength,  that,  long  before  the  cross  was  planted 
on  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and  peace  had  given 
opportunity  for  the  ornaments  of  life,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boccaccio,  had  appeared  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany,  and  Italy  had  again  taken  her  accus- 
tomed place  at  the  head  of  the  elegant  literature  of  the 
world. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  large  portion  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  this  solemn 
contest,  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  Christendom,  against  the 
intrusion  of  Mohammedanism^  and  its  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion into  Europe,  and  who,  amidst  all  their  sufferings,  had 
constantly  looked  to  Rome,  as  to  the  capital  seat  of  their 
faith,  for  consolation  and  encouragement,  did  not  hesitate 
again  to  acknowledge  that  Italian  supremacy  in  letters 
to  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  their  allegiance  had 

1  August  Wilheha  you  Schlegel,  Ueber  Dramatfsohe  Kunet,  Heidelberg,  1811,  &▼«% 
Torlesung,  XIV. 
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been  complete.  A  school  formed  on  Italian  models  natu- 
rally'followed ;  and  though  the  rich  and  original  genius 
of  Spanish  poetry  received  less  from  its  influence  ulti- 
mately than  might  have  been  anticipated,  still,  from  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  its  effects  are  too  important 
and  distinct  to  be  overiooked. 

Of  the  period,  therefore,  in  which  the  history  of  Spanish 
literature  opens  upon  us,  we  must  make  two  divisions. 
The  first  wiU  contain  the  genuinely  national  poe-  ^^^  ^^ 
try  and  prose  produced  from  the  earliest  times  ^^ 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  while  the  second 
will  contain  that  portion  which,  by  imitating  the  refine- 
ment of  Provence  or  of  Italy,  was,  during  the  same 
interval,  more  or  less  separated  from  the  popular  spirit 
and  genius.  Both,  when  taken  together,  will  fill  up  the 
period  in  which  the  main  elements  and  characteristics  of 
Spanish  literature  were  developed,  such  as  they  have 
existed  down  to  our  own  age. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  first  period,  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  origin  and  character  of  that  literature  pfrrtdivi. 
which  sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  soil  of  ■'®^ 
Spain,  and  was  almost  entirely  untouched  by  foreign  in- 
fluences. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  ar6  struck  with  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  which  announces  something,  at  least, 
of  the  genius  of  the  coming  literature,  —  the  circum- 
stance of  its  appearance  in  times  of  great  confrision  and 
violence.  For,  in  other  portions  of  Europe,  during  those 
disastrous  troubles  that  accompanied  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  power  and  civilization,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  forms  of  social  order,  if  the  inspirations  of  poetry 
came  at  all,  they  came  in  some  period  of  comparative 
quietness  and  security,  whed  the  minds  of  men  were  less 
engrossed  than  they  were  wont  to  be  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their  most 
pressing  physical  wants.  But  in  Spain  it  was  not  so. 
There  the  first  utterance  of  that  popular  feeling  which 
became  the  foundation  of  the  national  literature  was  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  contest  which  the  Chris- 
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tian  Spaniards,  for  above  seven  centuries,  urged  against 
Its  charac-  their  Moorish  invaders ;  so  that  the  earliest  Span- 
terifltics.  igii  poetry  seems  but  a  breathing  of  the  energy 
and  heroism  which,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  animated 
the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  Christians  throughout  the 
Peninsula. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Spain  in  the  cen- 
turies that  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  forma- 
tion of  its  present  language  and  poetry,  we  shall  find  the 
mere  historical  dates  full  of  instruction.  In  111  Koderic 
rashly  hazarded  the  fate  of  his  Gothic  and  Christian  empire 
on  the  result  of  a  single  battle  against  the  Arabs,  then 
just  forcing  their  way  into  the  western  part  of  Europe 
from  Africa.  He  failed  ;  and  the  wild  enthusiasm  which 
Arab  con-  marked  the  earliest  age  of  the  Mohammedan 
quest  power  achieved  almost  immediately  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  that  was  worth  the  price  of  a 
victory.  The  Christians,  however,  though  overwhelmed, 
did  not  entirely  yield.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
retreated  before  the  fiery  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  extreme  north-western  por- 
tion of  their  native  land,  amidst  the  mountains  and  fast- 
nesses of  Biscay  and  Asturias.  There,  indeed,  the  purity 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  they  had  spoken  for  so  many 
ages,  was  finally  lost,  through  that  neglect  of  its  cultiva- 
tion which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  miseries 
that  oppressed  them.  But  still,  with  the  spirit  which  so 
long  sustained  their  forefathers  against  the  power  of  Kome, 
and  which  has  carried  their  descendants  through  a  short 
but  hardly  less  fierce  contest  against  the  power  of  France, 
they  maintained,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  their  ancient 
manners  and  feelings,  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their 
institutions  ;  and,  separating  themselves  by  an  implacable 
hatred  from  their  Moorish  invaders,  they  there,  in  those 
rude  mountains,  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  that  national 
character  which  has  subsisted  down  to  our  own  times. ^ 

9  Augostln  Thierry  has  in  a  few  words  of  the  country  still  rests :  "Beserr^s  dana 

finely  described  the  ftision  of  society  that  oe  coin  de  terre,  deyenu  pour  eux  toute 

originally  took  place  in  the  north-western  la  patrie,  Goths  et  Bomidns,  yainqueurs  et 

part  of  Spain,  and  on  which  the  civilization  yaincus,  strangers  et  indigenes,  maitres  et 
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As,  hoTtever,  they  gradually  grew  inured  to  adversity, 
and  understood  the  few  hard  advantages  which  their 
situation  afforded  them,  they  began  to  make  in-  christian 
cursions  into  the  territories  of  their  conquerors,  •*'™«Kie8. 
and  to  seize  for  themselves  some  part  of  the  fair  posses- 
sions  once  entirely  their  own.  But  every  inch  of  ground 
was  defended  by  the  same  fervid  valor  by  which  it  had 
originally  been  won.  The  Christians,  indeed,  though  occa- 
sionally defeated,  generally  gained  something  by  each  of 
their  more  considerable  struggles  ;  but  what  they  gained 
could  be  preserved  only  by  an  exertion  of  bravery  and 
military  power  hardly  less  painful  than  that  by  which  it 
had  been  acquired.  In  801  we  find  them  already  possess- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  Old  Castile.  But  the  very 
name  now  given  to  that  country,  from  the  multitude  of 
castles  with  which  it  was  studded,  shows  plainly  the 
tenure  by  which  the  Christians  from  the  mountains  were 
compelled  to  hold  these  early  fruits  of  their  courage  and 
constancy.'  A  century  later,  or  in  914,  they  had  pushed 
the  outposts  of  their  conquests  to  the  chain  of  the  Gua- 
darrama,  separating  New  from  Old  Castile ;  and  they  may, 
therefore,  at  this  date,  be  regarded  as  having  again,  ob- 
tained a  firm  foothold  in  their  own  country,  whose  capital 
they  established  at  Leon. 

Prom  this  period  the  Christians  seem  to  have  felt 
assured  of  final  success.  In  1085  Toledo,  the  vener- 
ated head  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  wrested  from  the 
Moors,  who  had  then  possessed  it  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years ;  and  in  1118  Saragossa  was  recovered :  so 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  whole 
Peninsula,  down  to  the  Sierra  of  Toledo,  was  again  occu- 
pied by  its  former  masters,  and  the  Moors  were  pushed 
back  into  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  by  which 
they  had  originally  entered.  Their  power,  however,  though 
thus  reduced  within  limits  comprising  scarcely  n»re  than 
one-third  of  its  extent  when  it  was  greatest,  seems  still  to 

etclaves,  tooB  onis  dans  le  m6me  malhenr,  dans  cet  exil."— Dix  Ans  d'^tudes  Histo- 

oabli^rent  leun  vieUles  haines,  lenr  viell  riqnes,  Paris,  1836,  8to,  p.  840. 
tioignement,  lean  vieffles  dlstincfcions }  il        <  Hanuel  Risoo,  La  CastOla  y  el  maa 

n*y  eat  plus  qa*an  nom,  qa>ane  loi,  quhm  Famoso  Gastellano,  Madrid,  li[93,  4to,  pp. 

^tat,  qu*an  langagej  tons  ftirent  ^gauz  14-18. 
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have  been  rather  consolidated  than  broken ;  tind,  after 
three  centuries  of  success,  more  than  three  other  centu- 
ries of  conflict  were  necessary  before  the  fall  of  Granada 
finally  emancipated  the  entire  country  from  the  loathed 
dominion  of  its  misbelieving  conquerors. 

But  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  desolating  contest,  and 
at  a  period,  too,  when  the  Christians  were  hardly  less 
distracted  by  divisions  among  themselves  than  worn  out 
and  exasperated  by  the  common  warfare  against  the 
common  enemy,  that  the  elements  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  poetry,  as  they  have  substantially  existed  ever 
since,  were  first  developed.  For  it  is  precisely  between 
the  capture  of  Saragossa,  which  insured  to  the  Christians 
the  possession  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  their 
Battle  of  great  victory  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa,  which  so 
Toiosa.  broke  the  power  of  the  Moors  that  they  never 
afterwatrds  recovered  the  full  measure  of  their  former 
strength,* — it  is  precisely  in  this  century  of  confusion 
and  violence,  when  the  Christian  population  of  the  country 
may  be  said,  with  the  old  chronicle,  to  have  been  kept 
constantly  in  battle  array,  that  we  hear  ihe  first  notes  of 
their  wild  national  poetry,  which  come  to  us  mingled  with 
their  war-shouts,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  their 
victories.* 

*  speaking  of  this  decisiye  battle,  and  and  Almohaden,  Frankfiirt,  Band  11. 1837, 
following  Arabic  authorities,  Conde  says :  Buch  r.  kap.  2,  and  the  Beilagen. 
**  This  fearful  rout  happened  on  Monday,  •  ^  And  in  that  time,**  we  are  told  in  the 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Safer,  in  the  old  **  Cr6nica  Oeneral  de  Espana  **  (Zammra, 
year  609  [A.  D.  121^*,  and  with  it  feU  the  1641,  fol.,  f.  275),  «<  was  the  war  of  the 
powor  of  the  Moslems  in  Spain,  for  nothing  Moors  v^ytprieyous )  so  that  the  kings,  and 
tamed  oat  well  with  them  after  it.**  (His-  coants,  and  nobles,  and  all  the  knights  that 
toria  de  la  Dorainadon  de  los  Arabes  en  took  pride  in  arms,  stabled  their  horses  in 
Espana,  Madrid,  1820,  4to,  Tom.  n.  p.  426.)  the  noam  where  they  slept  with  their  wiyes ; 
Gayangos,  in  his  more  learned  and  yet  more  to  the  end  that,  when  they  heard  the  war- 
entirely  Arabic  '*  Mohammedan  Dynasties  cry,  they  might  find  their  horses  and  arms 
in  Spain  **  (London,  1848,  4to,  Vol.  II.  p.  at  hand,  and  mount  instantly  at  its  sum- 
823),  giyes  a  similar  account.  The  purely  mons.**  "  A  hard  and  rude  training,**  says 
Spsmish  historians,  of  coarse,  state  the  mat-  Martines  de  la  Boea,  in  his  graceful  romance 
ter  still  mo^§  strongly }  Mariana,  ficxr  in-  of  **  Isabel  de  Solis,**  recollecting,  I  suspect, 
stance,  looking  upon  the  result  of  the  battie  this  rery  passage,— "a  hard  and  rude 
as  quite  superhuman. — Historia  General  training,  the  prelude  to  so  many  glories  and 
de  Espana,  14a  impresion,  Madrid,  1780,  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  when  our  fore- 
fd.,  Lib.  XI.  c.  24.  Perhaps,  however,  the  fathers,  weighed  down  with  harness,  and 
safest  account  of  the  whole,  and  the  most  tfadr  swords  always  in  hand,  slept  at  ease 
trustworthy  ezMbiti(»i  of  its  consequences  no  single  night  for  eight  centuries.** — I>ona 
to  Spanish  ciyiUeaUon,  are  to  be  found  Isabel  de  Solis,  Beyna  de  Granada,  Novela 
In  Asohbach*,  Geschichte  der  Almoravidea  Hist6rica,  Madrid,  1839,  Svo,  Parte  II.  c.  16. 


CHAPTER   II. 

WrnST  AFPEARAKCB  OV  THE  SPANISH  AS  A  WRITTEN  LANOUAOB. — POSM 
OF  THB  CID.  —  ITS  HERO,  SUBJECT,  LANGUAGE,  AND  YER8E.  —  STORY 
OF  THB  POEM.— : ITS  CHARACTER. — ST.  ll^RT  OF  EGYPT. — THE  ADO- 
RATION OP  THB  THREE  KINGS. — BERCEO,  THE  FIRST  KNOWN  CAS- 
TILIAN  POET. — HIS  WORKS  AND  YERSIFICATION. — HIS  SAN  DOMINGO 
DB  SILOS. — HIS  MIRACLES  OF  THB  TIROIN. 

The  oldest  documents  known  to  exist  with  ascertained 
dates  in  the  Spanish  language  come  from  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  VII.     The  first  of  them  is  a  charter  of  Oviedo,  in 
1146,  and  the  other  is  the  confirmation  of  a  charter  of 
Avil^s,  in   1166 ;  —  neighboring  cities  in  Asturias,  and 
therefore  in  that  part  of  Spain  where  we  should  naturally 
look  for  the  first  intimations  of  a  new  dialect.^    They  are 
important,  not  only  because  they  exhibit  the  new  dialect 
just  emerging  from  the  corrupted  Latin,  Jittle  or  not  at 
all  aflfected  by  the  Arabic  infused  into  it  in  the  southern 
provinces,  but  because  they  are  believed  to  be 
among  the  very  oldest  documents  ever  written    written 
in  Spanish,  since  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sup-     ^**°^  * 
pose  that  language  to  have  existed  in  a  written  form  even 
half  a  century  earlier. 

How  far  we  can  go  back  towards  the  first  appearance 
of  poetry  in  this  Spanish,  or,  as  it  was  oftener  called, 
Castilian  dialect,  is  not  so  precisely  ascertained.  But 
we  know  that  we  can  trace  Castilian  verse  to  a  period 
surprisingly  near  the  date  of  the  documents  of  Oviedo 
and  of  Avilds.  It  is,  too,  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  we  can  thus  trace  it  by  works  both  long  and  inter- 
estiQg ;  for,  though  ballads,  and  the  other  forms  of  pop- 
ular poetry,  by  which  we  mark  indistinctly  the  begin- 
ning of  almost  every  other  literature,  are  abundant  in 

1  See  Appendix  (A.))  on  the  Histoxy  of  the  SpaniBh  lAngoage. 
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the  Spanish,  we  are  not  obliged  to  resort  to  them,  at  the 
outset  of  our  inquiries,  since  other  obvious  and  decisive 
monuments  present  themselves  at  once.^ 

The  first  of  these  monuments  in  age,  and  the  first  in 
importance,  is  the  poem  commonly  called,  with  primitive 
Poem  of  simplicity  and  directness,  "  The  Poem  of  the  Cid/' 
the  cid.  It  consists  of  above  three  thousand  lines,  and  can 
hardly  have  been  composed  later  than  the  year  1200.  Its 
subject,  as  its  name  implies,  is  taken  from  among  the 
adventures  of  the  Cid,  the  great  popular  hero  of  the  chiv- 
alrous age  of  Spain  ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  its  manners 
and  feelings  is  in  sympathy  with  the  contest  between  the 
Moors  and  the  Christians,  in  which  the  Cid  bore  so  great 
a  part,  and  which  was  still  going  on  with  imdiminished 
violence  at  the  period  when  the  poem  was  written.  It 
has,  therefore,  a  national  bearing  and  a  national  character 
throughout.^ 


s  Don  Pascoal  de  Gayangos,  in  his  notes 
on  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History 
(Tom.  1. 1851,  pp.  491-494),  has  printed  a 
few  notices  of  the  earliest  jongleurs  and 
minstrels,  gathered  firom  the  papers  of  Se- 
nor  Floranes  Robles,  in  the  collections  of 
the  Spanish  Academy.  They  are  as  follows : 

Eleyenth  century,  latter  part. — The  mar- 
riage of  the  Cid's  daughters  occurred,  and . 
in  his  Chronicle,  c.  228,  and  in  the  Cr6n- 
ica  General,  "  Juglares'*  are  said  to  have 
graced  the  ceremony ;  a  similar  statement 
being  also  made  in  both  these  chronicles 
concerning  the  marriage  of  tiie  daughters 
of  Alfonso  VI.,  which  occurred  in  1096. 
But  it  should  be  obserred  that  both  the 
chronicles  which  are  the  authority  for  these 
statements  w^re  written  aft^  1250. 

1145.  Padre  Burriel  says  there  is  a  priv- 
ilegio  of  Alfonso  VII.,  to  which  a  witness 
subscribes  aa  "  Poeta." 

1170  circa.  The  Latin  poet  who  describes 
the  conquest  of  Almeria,  which  occurred  in 
1147,  speaks  ot  poetry  at  that  siege  of  a 
popular  sort. 

1197.  There  is  a  witness  to  a  "Privilegio,»» 
who  subscribes  himself  as  "Trovador." 

1230.  A  witness  to  a  public  document 
subscribes  himself  "  GilbeHus  Poeta." 

1236.  Several  persons  appear  with  shn- 
Ilar  attributes  at  the  Repartimiento  follow- 
ing the  conquest  of  Seville.  • 


1252-1284.  The  Cr6nica  General  of  Al- 
fonso the  Wise  and  his  Partidas  refer  to 
"Cantares  de  Gesta,"  and  to  "Cantigas," 
'<  Bimas,"  and  ''  Ditadoe." 

So  fEir  as  these  citations  are  of  conse- 
quence to  any  question  of  the  earliest  Span- 
ish literature,  I  think  I  hare  noticed  them 
sufficiently  elsewhere.  But  they  are  in 
truth  of  little  moment.  None  of  them  dates 
so  fiur  back  as  the  Fueroe  of  Oviedo  and 
Avila,  except  the  citation  of  the  "  Poeta  "  as 
a  witness  to  the  Privilegio  of  Alfonso  VII., 
which  is  of  exactly  the  same  date  with  tiie 
Puero  of  Oviedo,  but  it  does  not  ai^)ear 
whether  the  "Poeta"  in-  question  wrote  in 
Latin  or  in  4he  dialect  then  forming,  though 
I  suppose  he  wrote  in  Latin.  The  others, 
being  all  of  later  date  than  both  the  Pueros, 
are  of  even,  less  consequence. 

s  The  dal^  of  the  only  early  manuscript 
of  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  is  in  these  words : 
*^  Per  Abbat  le  escrlbio  en  el  mes  de  Mayo, 
en  Era  de  MiU  ^  GC..XLV  anos.»  There 
is  a  blank  made  by  an  erasure  between  the 
second  G  and  the  X,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  question  whether  this  erasure  was 
made  by  the  copyist  because  he  had  acci- 
dentally put  in  a  letter  too  much,  or  whether 
it  is  a  subsequent  erasure,  that  ought  to  be 
filled, — and,  if  fiUed,  whether  with  the  con- 
junction iy  or  with  another  C ;  in  short,  the 
question  is  whether  this  manuscript  should 
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The  Oid  himself,  who  is  to  be  found  constantly  com- 
memorated  in  Spanish  poetry,  was  bom  in  Burgos,  about 
the  year  1040,  and  died  in   1099  at  Valencia, 
which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Moors.*    His 
original  name  was  Ruy  Diaz,  or  Rodrigo  Diaz ;  and  he 


be  dated  in  1246  or  in  1345.  (Sanches 
Poesias  Anteriores,  Madrid,  1779,  8to,  Tom. 
I.  p.  221.)  But  Oayangos  has  examined  the 
MS.,  and  has  no  doubt  that  it  should  be 
1345.  This  year,  1345,  of  the  Spanish 
eroy  according  to  which  the  calculation  of 
Mme  is  commonly  kept  in  the  eider  Spanish 
records,  corresponds  to  our  A.  J>.  1307,  —  a 
difference  of  thirty-^ight  years,  —  the  rea- 
son for  which  may  be  found  in  a  note  to 
Southey's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid »»  (London, 
1808,  4to,  p.  885),  without  seekkig  it  in 
mote  learned  sources. 

The  date  of  the  poem  itself  j  however, 
is  a  very  different  question  firom  the  date  of 
this  particular  manuscript  of  it  •,  for  the 
Per  Abbat  referred  to  is  merely  the  copyist, 
whether  his  name  was  Peter  Abbat  or  Peter 
the  Abbot  (Risco,  Castilla,  etc.,  p.  68.) 
This  question — the  one,  I  mean,  of  the 
age  of  the  poem  itself — can  be  settled 
only  from  internal  evidence  of  style  and 
language.  Two  passages,  w.  3014  and 
3735,  have,  indeed,  been  alleged  (Risco,  p. 
69,  Southey*s  Chronicle,  p.  282,  note)  to 
prove  its  date  historically }  but,  after  all, 
they  only  show  that  it  was  written  subse- 
quently to  A.  D.  1135.  (V.  A.  Huber, 
Oeschichte  des  Gid,  Bremen,  1829,  12mo, 
p.  xxix.)    The  point  is  one  difficult  to  set- 

.  tie ;  and  none  can  be  consulted  about  it 
but  natives  or  experts.  Of  these,  Sanches 
places  it  at  about  1150,  or  half  a  century 
after  the  death  of  the  Cid  (Poesias  Anteri- 
ores,  Tom.  I.  p.  223),  and  Capmany  (Elo- 
quencia  Espanola,  Madrid,  1786,  8vo,  Tom. 
I.  p.  1)  follows  him.  Marina,  whose  opin- 
ion is  of  great  weight  (Memorias  de  la 
Academia  de  Historia,  Tom.  lY.  1805,  Sn- 
sayo,  p.  34),  places  it  thirty  or  forty  years 
before  Berceo,  who  wrote  1220-1240.  The 
editors  of  the  Spanish  translation  of  Bou- 
fcerwek. (Madrid,  1829,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  112) 
agree  with  Sanches,  and  so  does  Huber 
(Gesch.  des  Cid,  Yorwort,  p.  xxvii.).  To 
these  opinions  may  be  added  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand Wolf,  of  Yienna  (JahrbUcher  der  Lit- 
eratur,  Wien,  1831,  Band  LYI.  p.  251),  who, 
like  Huber,  is  one  of  the  acutest  scholars 
alive,  in  whatever  touches  Spanish  and 

.  MedisBval  literature,  ciful  who  places  it  about 


l!l  40-1160.  Many  other  opinions  might  be 
cited,  for  the  subject  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed ;  but  the  judgments  of  the  learned 
men  already  given,  formed  at  different  times 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century  ftom  the 
period  of  the  first  publication  of  the  poem, 
and  concurring  so  nearly,  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  was  0(»npo6ed  as  early  as 
•the  year  1200. 

Mr.  Southey's  name.  Introduced  by  me 
in  this  note,  is  one  that  must  always  be 
mentioned  with  peculiar  respect  by  scholars 
interested  in  Spanish  literature.  Prom  the 
circumstance  that  his  unde,  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert Hill,  a  scholar,  and  a  careM  and  in- 
dustrious one,  was  connected  with  the  Eng- 
lish Factory  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Southey  visited 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  1795-6,  when  he 
was  about  twenly-two  years  old,  and,  on 
his  return  home,  published  his  Travels,  in 
1797  ;  —  a  pleasant  book,  written  in  the 
dear,  idiomatic  English  that  always  distin- 
guishes his  style,  and  containing  a  consid- 
erable number  of  translations  ftom  the  Spui- 
ish  and  the  Portuguese,  made  with  freedom 
and  spirit  rather  than  with  great  exactness. 
From  this  thne  he  never  lost  sight  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  or  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese literature,  as  is  shown,  not  only  by 
several  of  his  lurger  original  works,  but  by 
his  translations,  and  by  his  articles  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review  on  Lope  de  Yega 
and  Oamoens )  especially  by  one  in  the 
second  volume  of  that  journal,  whicl\  was 
translated  into  Portuguese,  with  notes,  by 
Miiller,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Lisbon,  and  so  made  into  an  excel- 
lent compact  manual  fbr  Portuguese  literary 
history.  Mailer  was,  at  one  thne,  preacher 
to  a  Protestant  Oerman  Church  in  Lisbon, 
but  received  too  small  a  salary  to  live  upon. 
Subsequently  he  turned  Catholic,  became 
instructor  to  one  of  the  Royal  Princes  of 
Portugal,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  pupil, 
was  made  captain  of  a  frigate,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  died  ih  1814.  (See  a 
curious  book,  entitled  IHe  Deutschen  in 
Spanien  und  Portugal,  u.  s.  w.,  von  W. 
Strieker,  Leipzig,  1860,  8vo.  p.  201.) 

4  The  Arabic  accounts  represent  the  Cid 
as  having  died  of  grief;  at  the  defeat  of  the 
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was  by  birth  one  of  the  considerable  barons  of  his  coun- 
try.*   The  title  of  Gid,  by  which  he  is  almost  always 


ObiistiaDS  near  Yatenda,  which  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  in  1100. 
(<}ayangos,  Mohammedan  Dynasties,  YoL 
II.  Appendix,  p.  3diii.)  It  is  necessary  to 
read  some  one  of  the  many  liyes  of  the  Cid 
in  (Hder  to  understand  the  Poema  del  Gid, 
and  much  else  of  Spanish  literature.  I 
will,  therefore,  notice  four  or  fire  of  the 
more  suitable  and  important.  1.  The  oldest 
is  the  Latin  "  Historia  Didaci  Gampidocti," 
written  before  1238,  and  publi^ed  as  an 
Appendix  in  lEUsco,  the  MS.  of  which  was,  for 
a  time,  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but  which  is 
now  (1868)  probably  returned  to  its  home  ixf 
Spain.  (See  note  of  Qayangos  to  the  Span- 
ish translation  of  this  history,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
494-6,  and  notes  of  Julius  to  the  German 
translation,  Tom.  II.  pp.  661  and  806.)  2. 
The  next  is  tiie  cumbrous  and  credulous 
one  by  Father  Bisco,  1792.  3.  Then  we 
have  a  curious  one  by  John  von  Mdller, 
tiie  historian  of  Switzerland,  1806,  prefixed 
to  his  Mend  Herder's  Ballads  of  ttie  Gid. 
4.  The  classical  Life,  by  Manuel  Josef  Quin- 
tana,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Yidas  de 
Sspanoles  G^lebres  "  (Madrid,  1807, 12mo). 
6.  That  of  Huber,  1829 ;  acute  and  safe. 
The  best  of  all,  however,  is  the  old  Spanish 
**  Chronicle  of  the  Gid,"  or  Southey's  Chron- 
icle, 1808  ; — the  best,  I  mean,  for  those 
who  read  in  order  to  enjoy  what  may  be 
called  the  literature  of  the  Gid  •, — to  which 
may  be  added  a  pleasant  little  volume,  by 
George  Dennis,  entitled,  "The  Gid  ;  a  Short 
Chronicle  founded  on  the  Early  Poetry  cxf 
Spain,"  London,  1846, 12mo. 

Some  of  the  poetical  stories  about  the 
Cid,  that  never  ought  to  have  been  believed, 
were  doubted  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (see  "  Loores  de  los  Glares 
Yarones  de  Bspana,"  a  Poem  by  Feman 
Peres  de  Guzman,  oopla  219),  and  many 
others  of  them  are  now  at  a  glance  seen  to 
be  incredible.  But  the  ground  taken  by 
Masdeu  (Hist  Crittca  de  £spana,Tom.  xx., 
through  the  whole  volume,  but  especially  at 
p.  870),  and  by  Dunham  (History  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Yol.  II.  Appendix),  who  main- 
tain that  such  a  personage  as  the  Gid  never 
existed^  is  quite  absurd.  If,  however,  any- 
body should  still  be  inclined  to  this  ex- 
tnunrdinary  piece  of  scepticism,  he  has  only 
to  read  Dozy,  "  Becherohes  sur  PHistoire 
politique  eto.  de  PEspagne  pendant  le  moyen 
ag«"  (Leyde,  1849,  8vo,  Yol.  I.)  j— a  moat 


important  book  for  the  mediseval  and  Arabic 
History  of  Sfiain.  In  it  (pp.  820  to  the  end 
of  the  v<dume)  the  learned  author  show? 
firom  Arabic  documents,  nearly  or  quite  con- 
temporary with  the  Gid  (pp.  829,  366), 
much  more  than  we  before  knew  of  that 
hero's  history  and  adventures,  leaving  no 
doubt  tiiat  the  great  outline  which  we 
already  i>08sesBed  is  the  true  one.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  shows  us  the  Gid 
stained  with  the  crimes  and  cruelty  of  his 
age,  as  Gonde  had  i>artly  done  before  ;  ~ 
crimes  which  did  not  ipjure  that  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  but  which  al- 
most entirdy  disappear  in  the  poetical 
accounts  of  him,  from  which,  in  modem 
times,  we  chiefly  gather  his  character. 
(Gonde,  Dominacion,  Tom.  II.  p.  183.  Dozy, 
Becherches,  Tom.  I.  pp.  183, 366, 876, 402, 
667,  681,  696, 706.) 

All  the  authorities  of  the  least  conse- 
quence for  the  history  and  adventures  of 
the  Gid  are  careftJly  enumerated  in  Duran, 
BomancOTO  Gteneral,  Tom.  II.  1861,  p.  664, 
note  67. 

6  Bodrigo  Diaz  or  l5ie%  meant  Bodrigo  the 
son  of  Diego,  just  as  his  father's  name, 
Diego  Lainez,  meant  Diego  the  son  of 
Lain,  and  Alvaro  Nunear  de  Lara  meant  Al- 
varo  the  son  of  Nuno,  of  the  house  of  Lara  ; 
—  ear  being  a  patronymic  ending  of  the 
names  to  which  it  was  attached.  (See  Geron- 
ymo,  Gudiel,  Familia  de  los  Ghx)nes,  folio, 
Alcal&,  1677,  f.  2.  a.  and  Diccionario  de  la 
Academia,  1787,  verb.  PtUronymico.)  This 
ending,  with  its  varieties,  aar,  e»,  m,  eto., 
can  be  traced  back,  both  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, by  Latin  documents  to  the  eleventh 
centiuy :  as  Froilanea;  and  Froilos,  the  son 
of  Froila}  Yelasques  and  Yelasquez,  the 
son  of  Yelasco }  Sanchir  and  Sanchez,  the 
son  of  Sancho,  eto.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
these  endings  lost  thehr  original  meaning, 
and  became  merely  parts  of  family  names, 
as  in  the  familiar  case  of  Antonio  Perez,  the 
victim  of  Philip  the  Second,  whose  father, 
the  translator  of  the  Odyssey,  was  Gon(;alo 
Perez,  and  whose  son  bore  the  same  name. 
Whence  the  earliest  usage  of  ear  as  a  patro 
nymic  came,  is  not  settied.  Padre  Burriel 
(Paleographia  Espanola,  1788,  p.  16)  thinks 
that  it  possibly  "  came  from  the  North  ; »» 
and  J.  A.  Schmeller  (Kdnigliche  Baierische 
Akademie,  Philos.  —  Philol.  Klasse,  Band 
Y.  1849,  pp.  218-231)  undertakes  to  prove 
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known,  is  often  said  to  have  come  to  him  from  IJie  re- 
markable circumstance  that  five  Moorish  kings  or  chiefs 
acknowledged  him  in  one  battle  as  their  Seid,  or  their 
lord  and  conqueror;*  and  the  title  of  Campeador,  or 
Champion,  by  which  he  is  hardly  less  known,  though 
it  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been  given  to  him  as  a 
leader  of  the  armies  of  Sancho  the  Second,  has  long  since 
been  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  mere  popular  expres- 
sion of  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  for  his  exploits 
against  the  Moors/  At  any  rate,  from  a  very  early  period 
he  has  been  called  HI  Gid  Campeador,  or  The  Lord  Cham- 
pion. And  in  many  respects  he  well  deserved  the  honor- 
able title  ;  for  he  passed  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the 
field  against  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  suffering,  so 
far  as  we  know,  scarcely  a  single  defeat  from  the  common 
enemy,  though,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  was  ex- 
iled and  sacrificed  by  the  Christian  princes  to  whose  inter- 
ests he  had  attached  himself,  and,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  was  in  alliance  with  the  Mohammedan  powers, 
in  order,  according  to  a  system  then  received  among  the 
Christian  princes  of  Spain,  and  thought  justifiable,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  that  had  been  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
own  countrymen. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  adventures  of  his 
life,  over  which  the  peculiar  darkness  of  the  period  when 
they  were  achieved  has  cast  a  deep  shadow,^  he  comes  to 

that  it  did,  raying  chiefly  on  XJlfilaB*  trans-  (Mondcjar,  Memorias  de  Alonso  el  Sabio, 

lation  of  the  Qoepels,  in  the  fourth  century,  1777,  p.  478.) 

to  make  out  his  case.    But  such  an  infleo-  ^  Chr6nica  del  Cid,  Burgos,  1683,  foL, 

tion  as  this  patronyinic  ending  is  not  in  the  c.  19. 

genius  of  the  Gothic  languages  }  and,  when  7  Huber,  p.  96.    Mailer's  Leben  des  Gid, 

it  occurs  in  TJlfilas,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  in  Herder's  Sftmmtliche  Werke,  sxir  schOnen 

been  borrowed  directly  from  the  Gredc  and  literatur  und  Kunst,  Wien,  1813,  12mo, 

Latin  ;  —  h^  Abrahamu,  for  instance,  be-  Thdl  III.  p.  xxL  See  also  Bozy,  Becberches 

ing  as  clewiy  a  classical  genitiye  case  as  (Vol.  1. 1849,  41d<423),  for  the  meaning  of 

TydidM.     At  any  rate,   this  ending  is  Campeador. 

admitted  to  hare  reached  the  modem  Span^-  ^  "'  No  period  of  Spanish  history  is  so 

ish  through  ttie  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  deficient  in  contemporary  documents."  — 

and  need,  therefore,  be  traced  no  Airther  Huber,  Vorwort,  p.  xiii.    The  consequence 

back,     (hie  peculiar  use  of  it,  however,  is  that  the  Cid  of  the  early  popular  tradi- 

deserves  notice.    It  was  sometimes  added  tions,  whether  as  he  is  found  in  the  Poema 

to  express  homage   or  reverence  to  the  del  Cid,  in  the  ballads,  or  even  in  the  old 

father.    Thus  :  Alfonso  the  Wise  occasion-  chronicles,  is  much  of  a  poetical  figure,  and 

ally  called  himself  Alfonso  Fernandez,  in  unlike  the  personage  presented  to  us  by 

honor  of  his  Ceither,  Ferdinand  III.    But  history,  who,  however  heroic,  was  marked 

instances  of  this  seem  to  have  been  rare,  by  the  violence  and  rudeness  of  his  time,  — 
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US  in  •modern  times  as  the  great  defender  of  his  nation 
against  its  Moorish  invaders,  and  seems  to  have  so  filled 
the  imagination  and  satisfied  the  affections  of  his  country- 
men, that,  centuries  after  his  death,  and  even  down  to  our 
own  days,  poetry  and  tradition  have  delighted  to  attach  to 
his  name  a  long  series  of  fabulous  achievements,  which 
connect  him  with  the  mythological  fictions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  remind  us  almost  as  often  of  Amadis  and  Ar- 
thur as  they  do  of  the  sober  heroes  of  genuine  history.^ 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid  partakes  of  both  these  characters. 
It  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  historical .^^  But  there  is  too  free  and  romantic  a 
spirit  in  it  for  history.  It  contains,  indeed,  few  of  the 
bolder  fictions  found  in  the  subsequent  chronicles  and  in 
the  popular  ballads.  Still,  it  is  essentially  a  poem  ;  and 
in  the  spirited  scenes  at  the  siege  of  Alcocer  and  at  the 
Cortes,  as  well  as  in  those  relating  to  the  Counts  of  Car- 
rion, it  is  plain  that  the  author  felt  his  license  as  a  poet. 
In  fact,  the  very  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  the  Cid  has 
been  shown  to  be  all  but  impossible  ;  and  thus  any  real 
historical  foundation  seems  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
chief  event  which  the  poem  records.^    This,  however,  does 


fighting  not  nnfrequently  against  the  Chris- 
tians, destroying  their  churches,  &c.  See 
Dozy  (Becherches,  Tom.  1. 1849,  pp.  820- 
899  and  650-656),  who  thinks  that  he  was 
thus  fitted  to  biecome  what'  he  has  since 
)3ecome  in  Castilian  poetry.  .  . 
V*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  Moorish 
accounts  of  Ihe  Cid  with  the  Christian.  In 
the  work  Of  Gonde  on  the  Arabs  of  Spain, 
which  is  little  more  than  a'translation  firom 
Arabic  chronicles,  the  Cid  appears  first,  I 
think,  in  the  year  1087,  when'he  is  called 
"  The  Cambitur  [Gampeador]  who  infested 
the'  frontiers  of  Valencia."  (Tom  II.  p. 
155.)  When  he  had  taken  Valencia,  in 
1094,  we  are  told,  "  Then  the  Cambitur  — 
may  he  Ife  accursed  of  Allah  /  —  entered 
in  with  all  his  people  and  allies."  (Tom. 
II.  p.  183.)  In  other  places  he  is  called 
"  Roderic  the  Cambitur,  "  —  "  Eoderic, 
Chief  of  the  Christians,  known  as  the  Cam- 
bitur,"—  and  "the  Accursed  j" — all  prov- 
ing how  thoroughly  he  was  hated  and  feared 
by  his  enemies.  He  is  nowhere,  I  think, 
called  Cid  or  Seid  by  Arab  writers  ;  and 
the  reason  why  he   appears   in  Conde's 


work  so  little  is,  probably,  that  the  manu- 
scripts used  by  that  writer  relate  chiefly  to 
the  history  of  events  in  Andalusia  and  Gra- 
nada, where  the.  Cid  did  not  figure  at  alL 
The  tone  in  Oayangos'  more  learned  and 
accurate  work  on  the  Mohammedan  Dynas- 
ties is  the  same.  When  the  Gid  dies,  the 
Arab  chronicler  (Vol.  II.  App.,  p.  xliii.) 
adds,  "  May  God  not  show  him  mercy  1 " 

10  This  is  the  opinion  of  John  ron  MuUer 
and  of  Bouthey,  the  latter  of  whom  says, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Chronicle  (p.*  xi.),  . 
(t  The  Poem  is  to  be  considerecL  as  meU-ical 
history,  not  as  metrical  romfhce."  But 
Huber,  in  the  excellent  Vorwort  to  his 
Geschichte  (p.  xxvi.),  shows  this  to  be  a 
mistake ;  and  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  the  chronicle  (Marburg,  1844, 
8vo,  p.  xlii.)  shows  further  that  the  poem 
was  certainly  not  taken  from  the  old  Latin 
Life,  which  is  generally  received  as  the 
foundation  for  what  is  historical  in  our 
account  of  the  Cid. 

11  Mariana  is  much  troubled  about  the 
history  of  the  Cid,  and  decides  nothing 
(Historia,  Lib.  X.  c.  4).     Sandoval  coq> 
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not  at  all  touch  the  proper  value  of  the  work,  which  is 
simple,  heroic,  and  national.  Unfortunately,  the  only 
ancient  manuscript  of  it  known  to  exist  is  im-  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
perfect,  and  nowhere  •  informs  us  who  was  its  Poem  of  the 
author.  But  what  has  been  lost  is  not  much. 
It  is  only  a  few  leaves  in  the  beginning,  one  leaf  in  the 
middle,  and  some  scattered  lines  in  other  parts.  The  con- 
clusion is  perfect.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  subject  or  purpose  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  character  and  glory  of  the  Oid,  as  shown 
in  his  achievements  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saragossa  and 
Valencia  ;  in  his  triumph  over  his  unworthy  sons-in-law, 
the  Counts  of  Carrion,  and  their  disgrace  before  the  king 
and  Cortes  ;  and,  finally,  in -the  second  marriage  of  his  two 
daughters  with  the  Infantes  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  ;  the 
whole  ending  with  a  slight  allusion  to  the  hero's  death, 
and  a  notice  of  the  date  of  the  manuscript.^ 

But  the  story  of  the  poem  constitutes  the  least  of  its 
claims  to  our  notice.  In  truth,  we  do  not  read  it  at  all 
for  its  mere  facts,  which  are  often  detailed  with  story  of  the 
the  minuteness  and  formality  of  a  monkish  chron-  ^^^ 
icle;  but  for  its  living  pictures  of  the  age  it  repre- 
sents, and  for  the  vivacity  with  which  it  brings  up  man- 
ners and  interests  so  remote  from  our  own  experience, 
that,  where  they  are  attempted  in  formal  history,  they 
come  to  us  as  cold  as  the  fables  of  mythology.  We  read 
it  because  it  is  a  contemporary  and  spirited  exhibition 
of  the  chivalrous  times  of  Spain,  given  occasionally  with 

trorerts  much,  and  entirely  denies  ihe  story  foiiy-four  lines,  and,  if  tjie  deficiencfea  in 

of  the  Counts  of  Carrion  (Re/es  de  CastiUa,  tiie   manuscript  were   supplied,   Sinchez  . 

Pamplona,  1616,  fol.,  f.  64) ; — and  Ferreras  thinks  the  whi>le  would  come  up  to  about' 

(Synopsis  Hist6rlca,    Madrid,   1776,   4to,'  four  thousand  fanes.    But  he  saw  a  copy 

T<Hn.  y.  pp.  I0&-IO8)  endeavors  to  -seUile  made  in  1699,  whiqh,  thougb  not  entirely 

what  is  true  and  what  is  fabulous,  and  fcdthftd,  showed  tha&  tte  ojder  manuscript 

agrees  with  Sandoval  about  the  marriage  had  the  same  deficiencies  then  that  it  has 

ci  the  daughters  of  the  Cid  with  the  Counts,  now.    Of  course  there  is  little  chance  that 

Southey,  (Chronicle,  pp.   310-312)  argues  they  will  ever  be  supplied.    The  edition  of 

both  sides,  arid  shows  his  desire  to  believe  Sanchez  is  said  not  to  be  so  correctly  printed 

the  story,  but  does  not  absolutely  succeed  as  it  should  have  been,  and  the  facsimile 

in  doing  so.  of  the  MS.  on  which  it  is  founded,  given 

"The  poem  was  originally  published  by  by  the  Spanish  translators  of  Bouterwek- 

Sanchez,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  valuable  (Tom.  I.  p.  112),  is  declare!^  to  be  so  inac- 

"  Poesias  Castellanas  Anteriores  al  Siglo  curate  as  to  afford  no  Just  idea  of  it.    See 

XV.»'     (Madrid,   1779-90,  4  Tom.    8vo  j  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History, 

reprinted  by.Ochoa,  Paris,  1842,  8vo.)    It  Madrid,  Tom.  1. 1851,  p.  496. 
contains  ttiree  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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an  Homeric  simplicity  altogether  admirable.    For  the  story 
it  tells  is  not  only  that  of  the  most  romantic  achieve- 
it»  charao-  nionts,  attributed  to  the  most  romantic  hero  of 
*«'•  Spanish  tradition,  but  it  is  mingled  continually 

with  domestic  and  personal  details,  that  bring  the  character 
of  the  Cid  and  his  age  near  to  our  own  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests.^ The  very  language  in  which  it  is  told  is  the  lan- 
guage he*  himself  spoke,  still  only  half  developed  ;  disen- 
cumbering itself  with  difficulty  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  Latin ;  its  new  constructions  by  no  means  estab- 
lished ;  imperfect  in  its  forms,  and  ill  furnished  with  the 
connecting  particles  in  which  so  much  of  the  power  and 
grace  of  all  languages  resides ;  but  still  breathing  the 
bold,  sincere,  and  original  spirit  of  its  times,  and  showing 
plainly  that  it  is  struggling  with  success  for, a  place  among 
the  other  wild  elements  of  the  national  genius.  And, 
finally,  the  metre  and  rhyme  into  which  the  whole  poem 
is  cast  are  rude  and  unsettled :  the  verse  claiming  to  be 
of  fourteen  syllables,  divided  by  an  abrupt  csesural  pause 
after  the  eighth,  yet  often  running  out  to  sixteen  or 
twenty,  and    sometimes   falling  back   to  twelve ; "  but 

u  I  voold  instance  the  following  lineB  on  Tlie  Oid,  it  should  be  remembered,  owed 
the  fEunine  in  Valencia  during  its  siege  by  much  of  the  great  space  he  filled  in  the  ad- 
the  Cid  :  miration  of  his  countrymen  and  contempo- 

«,  .                      .      .    ^  .      .  raries  to  a  circumstance  that  brings  him 

Hal   se  aqnezan  los  de  Valencia     aue  non    ^^.  .     „,„  ^„^  „,,^ ^...^     t  -.^«  ui- 

■abent  quea'  flur  ^^                     sympathies.    I  mean  his 

De  nlnguna  part  que  sea  no  lea  vlene  pan »  *>old  spirit  in  maintaining  the  old  national 

Nin  da  conacgo  padre  4  Hjo,   nin  4jo  ft  padre  :  rights  and  fueroa.    Huber  notices  this  in 

Nin  amigo  ft  amigo  nos   pueden  coniolar.  his  Prefiu»  (p.  Ifv.),  and,  I  suppose,  was 

MaUcuenUes,  Sefiorea,  aver  mengua  de  pan,  thinking   of  the    Chronicle   (chap.    UO), 

rye  e  mugiere.  verlo   morir  de^bw.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^pj 

if  not  for  popular  rights  as  we  now  under- 

^'^*''^SS*°'***^^***'*'*'   «nd  bitterly  stand  them,  at. least  for  such  rights  as  were 

That.X^re«>e'er  they  look  for  bread,    they  «Jen  in  contest  with  the  crown  ,  just  as  the 

look  for  it  in  vain.  Bnglish   Barons   stood  up   against   King 

No  fbthor  help  can  give  his  child,    no  son  can  John,  when   they  wrung   firom   him   the 

help  his  siiei  Magna  Oharta. 

Nor  fHend  to  friend  assistance  lend,    or  cheer-        ..  „ , 

fulness  Inspire.  "For  example: 

A  grievous  stoiy,  Sirs,  it  is,    when  foils  the  p^,^  Oonzalex  non  vift  alii  dos'  alzase    nin 

needed  bread  i  camara  abierta  nin  torre.  —  r.  2298. 
And  women  fidr,  and  children  young,    in  hun- 
ger join  the  dead.  Feme  ante  Tos  yo   ft  ruestras  iljas, 
«         .^             -«-           ««,     ...    ^^,  InfentesBonft    de dlas cbicas.  —  vy. 288, 2». 
From  the  use  of  Senorea^  "  Sirs,"  in  this 
passage,  as  well  as  from  other  lines,  like  t.  Some  of  the  irregularities  of  the  versifica- 
734  and  v.  2291, 1  have  thought  the  poem  tion  may  be  owing  to  the  copyist,  as*  we 
was  either  originally  addressed  to  some  par-  have  but  one  manuscript  to  depend  npon ) 
ticular  persons,  or  was  intended  —  which  is  but  they  are  too  grave  and  too  abundant  to 
most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  be  charged,  on  the  whole,  to  any  account 
age  —  to  be  recited  publicly.  but  that  of  the  original  author. 
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always  bearing  the  impress  of  a  fcee  and  fearless  spirit^ 
which  harmonizes  alike  with  the  poet's  language,  subject, 
and  age,  and  so  gives  to  the  story  a  stir  and  interest, 
which,  though  we  are  separated  from  it  by  so  many  cen- 
turies, bring  some  of  its  scenes  before  us  like  those  of  a 
drama. 

The  first  pages  of  the  manuscript  being  lost,  what  re- 
mains to  us  begins  abruptly,  at  the  moment  when  the  Oid, 
just  exiled  by  his  ungrateful  king,  looks  back  upon  the 
towers  of  his  castle  at  Bivar,  as  he  leaves  them.  "  Thus 
heavily  weeping,"  the  poem  goes  on,  "he  turned  his 
head  and  stood  looking  at  them.  He  saw  his  doors  open 
and  his  household  chests  unfastened,  the  hooks  empty 
and  without  pelisses  and  without  cloaks,  and  the  mews 
without  falcons  and  without  hawks.  My  Cid  sighed,  for 
he  had  grievous  sonfow ;  but  my  Cid  spake  well  and 
calmly :  '  I  thank  thee,  Lord  and  Father,  who  art  in  heaven, 
that  it  is  my  evil  enemies  who  have  done  this  thing  unto 
pe.' " 

He  goes,  where  all  desperate  men  then  went,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Christian  war ;  and,  after  establishing  his 
wife  and  children  in  a  religious  house,  plunges  with  three 
hundred  faithful  followers  into  the  infidel  territories,  de- 
termined, according  to  the  practice  of  his  time,  to  win 
lands  SMid  fortune  from  the  common  enemy,  and  pro- 
viding for  himself  meanwhile,  according  to  another  prac- 
tice of  his  time,  by  plundering  the  Jews  as  if  he  were  a 
mere  Robin  Hood.  Among  his  earliest  conquests  is  Alco- 
cer ;  but  the  Moors  collect  in  force,  and  besiege  him  in 
their  turn,  so  that  he  can  save  himself  only  by  a  bold 
sally,  in  which  he  overthrows  their  whole  array.  The 
rescue  of  his  standard,  endangered  in  the  onslaught  by 
the  rashness  of  Bermuez,  who  bore  it,  is  described  in  the 
very  spirit  of  knighthood."^ 

"^  Some  of  the  lines  of  this  passage  In  the  Bnclinaron  Uw  oaru  de  nuo  d«  kM  araones, 

original  (w.  723,  etc.)  may  be  cited,  to  !»>«><»»'*'  de  ftiertes  oorwonM, 

Aow  that  gravity  and  dignity  were  among  ^  «^~,^~*"  *^'  "^  '*'**  "^  ^""^  ^^  """ 

the  prominent  attributes  of  the  Spanish  «« Ferid  lo«,  cavaneroi,  por   unor  de  caridad, 

langoage  fr(»n  its  first  appearanoe.  To  soy  Ruy  Diaz  el  Cid  CampeadordeBibar»" 

Embrazan  loa  escndos   delant  loa  corazoneg,  *^ 

Abaxan  las  lansas  apnestas  de  los  peadones. 

2» 
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Their  shields  before  their  breasts,    forth  at  once  they  go, 

Their  lances  in  the  rest,    levelled  fair  and  low, 

Their  banners  and  their  crests    waving  in  a  row. 

Their  heads  all  stooping  down    toward  the  saddle  bow ; 

The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,    his  shout  was  heard  a&r, 

'*  I  am  Ruy  Diaz,    the  champion  of  Bivar  ; 

Strike  amongst  them.  Gentlemen,   -for  sweet  Mercy's  sake  ! " 

There  where  Bermuez  fought    amidst  the  foe  they  brake. 

Three  hundred  bannered  knights,    it  was  a  gallant  show. 

Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,    a  man  with  every  blow  ; 

When  they  wheeled  and  turned,    as  many  more  lay  slain  ; 

Tou  might  see  them  raise  their  lances    and  level  them  again. 

There  you  might  see  the  breast-plates   how  they  were  cleft  in  twain» 

And  many  a  Moorish  shield    lie  shattered  on  the  plain, 

The  pennons  that  were  white    marked  with  a  crimson  stain. 

The  horses  running  wild    jrhose  riders  had  been  slain.i<^ 

The  poem  afterwards  relates  the  Cid's  contest  with  the 
Count  of  Barcelona ;  the  taking  of  Valencia  ;  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  Cid  to  the  king,  who  had  treated  him  so 
ill ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Cid's  two  daughters,  at  the 
king's  request,  to  the  two  Counts  of  Carrion,  who  were 
among  the  first  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  point, 
however,  there  is  a  somewhat  formal  division  of  the 
poem,^'  and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  what  is  its  prin- 

18  This  and  the  tvro  following  tnnslatioiui  General   Ghronicle  of  Spain.     Mr.  Wm. 

were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Hookham  Frere,  one  Godwin,  in  a  somewhat  singular  **  Letter  of 

of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  England  Advioe  to  a  Yoong  American  on  a  Course 

has  produced,  and  one  whom  Sir  James  of  Studies"  (London,  1818,  8to),  commends 

Mackintosh  has  pronounced  to  be  the  first  it  justly  as  one  of  the  books  best  calculated 

of  English  translators.    He  was,  for  some  to  giye  an  idea  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 

years,  British  Minister  in  Spain,  and,  by  a  A  German  translation  of  the  whole  poem, 

coi^ectural  emendation  which  he  made  of  a  in  the  measure  of  the  original,  with  short 

line  in  this  very  poem^  known  only  to  him-  notes,  was  published  at  Jena  in  1860  (Syo, 

self  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Bomana,  was  pp.  119),  with  the  title  "  Das  Gedicht  rem. 

able  to  accredit  a  secret  agent  to  the  latter  Cid,  u.  s.  w.,  von  0.  L.  B.  Wolff.**    It  is 

in  1808,  when  he  was  commanding  a  body  not  so  accurate  as  it  should  be )  but  the 

of  Spanish  troops  in  the  French  service  on  Prefiace  is  sensible,  and  of  the  whole  poem 

the  soil  of  Denmark  j  —  a  circumstance  the  author  says,  aptly,  "  It  bears  the  truest 

that  led  to  one  of  the  most  important  impress  of  a  period  when  words  went  fbr 

movements  in  the  war  against  Bonaparte,  little,  and  deeds  were  everything." 

(Southey's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  It  is  proper  I  should  add  here  that,  ez- 

London,  1823,  4to,  Tom.  I.  p.  657.)    The  oept  where  it  is  otherwise  especially  stated^ 

admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Frere  firom  I  am  myself  responsible  for  the  translations 

the  Poem  of  the  Cid  are  to  be  found  in  the  made  in  these  volumes. 

Appendix  to  Southey's  Ghronicle  of  the  "  This  division,  and  some  others  less  dis- 

Gid  ;  itself  an  entertaining  book,  made  out  tinctly  marked,  have  led  Tapia  (Historia  de 

of  free  versions  and  compositions  from  the  la  Givilisacion  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1840 

Spanish  Poem  of  the  Old,  the  old  ballads,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  268)  to  think  that  the 

the  prose  Ghronicle  oi  the  Gid,  and  the  whole  poem  is  but  a  congeries  of  ballada. 
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cipal  subject,  the  dissolution  of  this  marriage  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  baseness  and  brutality  of  the  Counts  ;  the 
Cid's  public  triumph  over  them ;  their  no  less  public  dis- 
grace ;  and  the  announcement  of  the  second  marriage  of 
the  Cid's  daughters  with  the  Infantes  of  Navarre  and  Ara- 
gon,  which,  of  course,  raised  the  Cid  himself  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  his  honors,  by  connecting  him  with  the  royal 
houses  of  Spain.  With  thjs,  therefore,  the  poem  virtually 
ends. 

The  most  spirited  part  of  it  consists  of  the  scenes  at 
the  Cortes  summoned,  on  demand  of  the  Cid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misconduct  of  the  Counts  of  Carrion.  In 
one  of  them,  three  followers  of  the  Cid  challenge  three 
followers  of  the  Counts,  and  the  challenge  of  Munio  Gus- 
tioz  to  Assur  Gonzalez  is  thus  characteristically  given : 

Assur  Gonzalez    was  entering  at  the  door. 

With  his  ermine  mantle .  trailing  along  the  floor  ; 

With  his  sauntering  pace    and  his  hardy  look, 

Of  manners  or  of  courtesy    little  heed  he  took  ; 

He  was  flushed  and  hot    with  break&st  and  with  drink. 

«« What  ho  !  my  masters,    your  spirits  seem  to  sink  ! 

Have  we  no  news  stirring  from  the  Cid,    Ruy  Diaz  of  Bivar  T 

Has  he  been  to  RiodiTima,    to  besiege  the  windmills  there  7 

Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  toll  7    or  is  that  practice  past  7 

Win  he  make  a  match  for  his  daughters,    another  like  the  last?  " 

Munio  Gustioz    rose  and  made  reply :  — 
**  Traitor,  wilt  thou  ncTer  oease    to  slander  and  to  lie  7 
You  break&st  before  mass,    you  drink  before  you  pray  ; 
There  is  no  honor  in  your  heart,    nor  truth  in  what  you  say  ; 
You  cheat  your  comrade  and  your  lord,    you  flatter  to  betray  ; 
Your  hati*ed  I  despise,    your  friendship  I  defy  ! 
False  to  all  mankind    and  most  to  God  on  high, 
I  shall  force  you  to  confess    that  what  I  say  is  true." 
Thus  was  ended  the  parley    and  challenge  betwixt  these  two.^ 


as  tJie  Iliad  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  i^  Aftir  Ooniales  entntba  per  el  pala^  i 

be,  and  as  there  is  Uttle  doubt  the  Nibel-  Manto  armino  d  un   Brial  nitrando : 

nngenUedreanyis.    But  such  breaks  occur  SlTS^lSe^^bti  rvirp:^;:^^;. 

BO  frequently  in  diflSerent  parts  of  it,  and  •<  Hy»  vaionM,  qnien   Ti6  nuiica  tal  miQ  ? 

seem  so  generally  to  be  made  for  other  Qtiien  noa  darie  nuevaa    de  Mio  Cid,  el  de 

reasons,  that  this  ooi^ecture  is  not  proba^  Bihar  ? 

Die.    (Huber,  Ohr6nioa  del  Cid,  p.  xL)  Fue.- a  Riodoulma  1«  moUnoj.  pIcM 

_    , .  ^     ,.     *       -                                     wi  E  prender  maquilai    como  lo  suele  fkr'  i 

^Pesides,  the  whole  poem  more  resembles  QuU' darie  con  loi   de  Carrion  a  casar'?* 

'  %h.e  Chansons  de  Geste  of  old  French  poetiy,  Eaoxtt,  Mono  Gustioz   en  pie  «e  levant6 1 

and 'is  more  artificial  in  its  structure  than  **  Cala,  aleroso,   malo,  d  traydor : 

Ukt  nature  of  the  ballad  permits.  '^*«  ahnuerxaa,  que  bayaa  4  oraclon  i 
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The  opening  of  the  lists  for  the  six  combatants,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  is  another  passage  of  much  spirit 
and  eflfect. 

The  heralds  and  the  king    are  foremost  in  the  place. 

They  clear  away  the  people    from  the  middle  space  ; 

They  measure  out  the  lists,    the  barriers  they  fix, 

They  point  them  out  in  order    and  explain  to  all  the  six : 

«*  If  you  are  Ibrced  beyond  the  line   wh^re  they  are  fixed  and  traced, 

Tou  shall  be  held  as  conquered    and  beaten  and  disgraced." 

Six  lancee'  length  on  either  ode    an  open  space  is  laid  ; 

They  share  the  field  between  them,    the  sunshine  and  tiie  shade. 

Their  office  is  performed,    and  from  the  middle  space 

The  heralds  are  withdrawn    and  leave  them  face  to  ftce. 

Here  stood  the  warriors  of  the  Cid,    that  noble  champion ; 

Opposite,  on  ^e  other  side,    the  lords  of  Carrion. 

Earnestly  their  minds  are  fixed    each  upon  his  foe. 

Face  to  face  they  take  their  place,    anon  the  trumpets  blow  ; 

They  stir  their  horses  with  the  spur,    they  lay  their  lances  low. 

They  bend  their  shields  before  their  breasts,   tiieir  &ce  to  the  8addle4)ow. 

Earnestly  their  minds  are  fixed    each  upon  his  foe. 

The  heayens  are  overcast  above,    the  eiurth  trembles  below; 

The  people  stand  in  silenee,    gazing  on  the  show.^^ 

These  are  among  the  most  characteristic  passages  in 
the  poem.  But  it  is  throughout  striking  and  original.  It 
is,  too,  no  less  national.  Christian,  and  loyal.     It  breathes 

A  los  que  das  pas   ftrtas  lo«  aderredor.  Abaxan  lai  lanzai   abueltas  con  loa  pendonea  | 

Non  dices  verdad    amigo  ni  il  Senor,  EnoUnaban  laa  earaa    fobre  kM  arzonea  t 

Falao  E  todos    S  mat  al  Criador.  Batien  los  carailos    con  los  espolones  i 

En  tu  amistad  non    quiero  aver  imcion.  Tembrar  querie  la  tierra   dod  eran  moredoret. 

Facertelo  dedr,  que    tal  eres  qual  digo  yo.*  Cada  ano  deflos  mientes   tiene  al  $6. 

Saaohaz,  Tom.  I.  p.  8S0.  Sanchea,  Tom.  L  p.  868. 

This  passage,  with  what  precedes  and       A    paraUel    passage    flrom    Obanoer*s 

what  follows  it,  may  be  compared  with  the  «  Knight's  Tale  "  —  the  combat  b«kween 

challenge  in  Bhakspeare's  « JEUchard  n.,»»  Palamon  and  Arcite  (Tyrwhitt»8  edit  v. 

Act  lY.  2601)  ~  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Tihi^^JL^SwIn'S;  SJ;?^!!i^  "''**'*""•   "  The  herande.  left  hirprikingnp  and  down, 
Lbrabansedelcampo   todos  aderredor :  Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarionn, 

On^JS^.trtSr??  ^^^'^.'^^r^JT'  there  is^  more  to  say.  b^«^^S  wit, 
ToJc^Jy^^^b^^^sLZSLT"*^  IngonthenM»e..ikUylntheTe.t,  ^ 
S  !!il"Z!f ^.  Mwmbrmron  adenedor  ,„     a,  ^he  sharpe  spore  into  the  side  t 

Do  seis  astas  de  lanzaa    que  non  legaaen  at      —  r"  *' 

moion. 
Sorteabanles  el  eampo,   ya  les  partf en  el  aol  t 
Balien  los  Fieles  de  medio,    ellos  oara  por  can       And  so  on  twenty  lines  fturther,  both  in 

^   .  •*>»•  the  English  and  the  Spanish.    But  it  should 

C^^on  "*    ^^  '''^^^  «•  be  borne  in  mind,  when  comparing  them. 

Ellos  Inflmtesde  Oarrlon   ft  losdel  Campeador.  ***^  ***«  ^^^^  of  the  Oid  was  written  two  "^ 

Cada  nnodeUos  mientes  ttenealso.  centuries   eariier   than   the   <<  Canterbury 

Abrasan  loi  eioudos  detamt'  loa  emasones :  Tales  *'  were.  , 


Ther  see  men  who  can  just  and  who  saa 
ride." 
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everywhere  the  true  Oastilian  spirit,  such  as  the  old  chroni- 
cles represent  it  amidst  the  achievements  and  disasters 
of  the  Moorish  wars ;  and  has  very  few  traces  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  an  Arabic  influence  in  its  language,  and  none  ™«^'*- 
at  all  in  its  imagery  or  fancies.  The  whole  of  it,  there- 
fore, deserves  to  be  read,  and  to  be  read  in  the  original ; 
for  it  is  there  only  that  we  can  obtain  the  fresh  impres- 
sions it  is  fitted  to  give  us  of  the  rude  but  heroic  period 
it  represents :  of  the  simplicity  of  the  goverments,  and 
the  loyalty  and  true-heartedness  of  the  people ;  of  the 
wide  force  of  a  primitive  religious  enthusiasm  ;  of  the  pic- 
turesque state  of  manners  and  daily  life  in  an  age  of  trou- 
ble and  conftision ;  and  of  the  bold  outlines  of  the  national 
genius,  which  are  often  struck  out  where  we  should  least 
think  to  find  them.  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  which,  as  we 
read  it,  stirs  us  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  it  describes ; 
and  as  we  lay  it  down  and  recollect  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  Europe  when  it  was  written,  and  for  a  long  period 
before,  it  seems  certain  that,  during  the  thousand  years 
which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  decay  of  Greek  and 
Eoman  culture,  down  to  the  appearance  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia,"  no  poetry  was  produced  so  original  in  its  tone, 
or  so  full  of  natural  feeling,  graphic  power,  and  energy JL 

s>  The  change  of  opinion  in  relation  to  most  judidoas  amcmg  tiie  Germui  criUcs, 

the  Poema  del  GId,  and  the  different  esti-  dateT,  in  its  present  form  at  least,  about 

mates  of  its  value,  are  rwnarirahle  circum>  half  a  ceirtnry  after  the  time  assigned  to  the 

stanees  in  its  history.    Booterwek  speaks  Poem  of  the  Cid.    A  parallel  might  easily 

of  it  yery  slightingly, — probably  from  fol-  be  nm  between  them,  that  would  be  carious, 
lowing  Sarmi^ito,  who  had  not  read  it,  — 

and  the  Spanish  translators  of  Bouterwek  In  the  JahrtKlcher  der  Literatur,  Wien, 

ahnost  agree  with  hUn.     F.  t.  Bchlegel,  1846,  Band  GXTI.,  M.  Frandsque  Bfichel, 

however,  SismondifHuber,  Wolf,  and  nearly  a  scholar  to  whom  the  literature  of  the 

ot  quite  all  who  have  spoken  of  it  of  late,  Middle  Ages  owes  much,  published,  tor  the 

express  a  strong  admiration  of  its  merits,  first  time,  what  remains  of  an  old  poedcal 

There  is,  I  thiidE,  truth  in  the  remaik  of  Spanish  chronicle,— **  Or6nioa  Bimada  de 


8outhey(Qtt4»'<ertyiZev»eio,1814,VoLXII.  hu  Gosas  de  Bspafia,**— on  the  history  of 

p.  64)  :  **  The  Spaniards  have  not  yet  dis<  Spain  from  the  death  of  Pelayo  to  Perdi> 

covered  the  high  vakie  of  thdr  metrical  nand  the  Qreat ;  —  the  same  poem  that  is 

history  of  the  Cid  as  a  poem.    They  will  noticed  in  Ochoa,  **  Cat^ogo   de   Manu- 

never  produce  anything  great  in  the  higher  scritoe"  (Paris,  1844,  4to,  pp.  106-110), 

branches  of  art  till  they  have  cast  off  the  and  in  Huberts  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of 

&l8e  taste  which  prevents  them  from  per-  the  Cid,  Prefiice,  App.  E. 

ceivingit.**  It  is  a  curious,  though  not  imp<Nrtant, 

Of  all  poems  belonging  to  the  eariy  ages  contribati<m  to  our  resources  in  early  Span- 

of  any  modern  nation,  the  one  that  can  beet  ish  literature,  and  one  that  immediately 

be  compered  with  the  Poem  of  the  Gid  is  roninds  us  of  the  <Ad  Poem  of  the  Cid.    It 

the  Nttielungenlied,  which,  aooordiag  to  the  begins  with  a  prose  introduction  on  th9 
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[Pebiob  L 


Three  other  poems,  anonymous  like  that  of  the  Cid, 
have  been  placed  immediately  after  it,  because  they  are 
found  together  in  a  single  manuscript  assigned  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  because  the  language  and  style  of 
at  least  the  first  of  them  seem  to  justify  the  conjecture 
that  carries  it  so  far  back.^ 


Btate  of  afbirs  down  to  the  time  of  Fernan 
Gonzalez,  ccxnpressed  into  a  single  page, 
and  then  goes  on  through  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  lines  of  Terse,  when  it 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  line, 
as  if  the  copyist  had  been  interrupted,  but 
with  no  sign  that  the  work  was  drawing  to 
an  end.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  the  Gid,  his  family  and 
his  adventures,  which  are  sometimes  differ- 
ent firom  those  in  the  old  ballads  and  chron- 
icles. Thus,  Ximena  is  represented  as 
having  three  brothers,  who  are  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Moors,  and  released  by  the 
Cid  }  and  the  Gid  is  made  to  marry  Ximena, 
by  the  royal  command,  against  his  own 
will  •,  after  which  he  goes  to  Paris,  in  the 
days  of  the  Twelve  Peers,  and  perfcwms 
fisats  like  those  in  the  romances  of  chivalry. 
TblB,  of  course,  is  all  new.  'But  the  old 
stories  are  altered  and  amplified,  like  those 
of  the  Cid's  charity  to  the  leper,  which  is 
given  with  a  more  striking  air,  and  of 
Xteenaand  the  king,  and  of  the  Gid  and  his 
nRer,  which  are  partly  thrown  into  dia> 
logue,  not  without  dramatic  effect.  The 
whole  is  a  f^ee  version  of  the  old  traditions 
of  the  country,  apparently  made  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  after  the  fictions  of  chivalry 
began  to  be  known,  and  with  the  intention 
of  giving  the  Gid  rank  among  their  heroes. 
The  measure  is  that  of  the  long  verses 
used  in  the  older  Spanish  poetry,  with  a 
csBsural  pause  near  the  middle  of  each,  and 
the  termination  of  the  lines  is  in  the  <uo^ 
nante  a-o.  (See  Ghap.  YI.,  and  the  notes  to 
it)  But  in  all  this  there  is  great  irregular- 
ity }  —  many  of  the  verses  running  out  to 
twenty  or  more  syllables,  and  several  pas- 
sages fEdling  to  observe  the  proper  aso- 
nante.  Everything  indicates  that  the  old 
ballads  were  funiliar  to  the  auth<M:,  and 
firom  one  passage  I  infer  that  he  knew  the 
old  poem  of  the  Gid : 

Yeredes  lidiar  a  proflA  e  tan  flrme  se  dar, 
Atantoi  pendones  obrados  alQur  e  abaxar, 
Atantai  kn^ai  quebradas    per  el  primer  qae- 

brar, 
Atantofl  cavallos  caer   e  non  ae  levantar, 
Atanto  cavallo  tin  dnefio   por  el  campo  andar. 
TV.  806-809. 


The  preceding  lines  seem  hnitated  firom 
the  Gid's  fight  b^ore  Alcocer,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  its  author 
had  seen  the  old  poem : 

Yeriedea  tantas  lanzafl   premer  S  alzar  t 

Tanta  adarga  i   fbradar  i  paaar  f 

Tanta  loriga  fialsa   desmanchari  . 

Tantoa  pendonea  bianco*    aalir  bermeioi  ea 


Tantoe  buenoa  cavalloa    sin  aoa  duenoa  andar. 

w.  784-788. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  <m  tiie 
Crdniea  Rimada  were  published,  I>uran 
has  reprinted  the  whole  poem  carefully, 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Bomancero,  1861,  pp.  647> 
064.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  though  he 
expresses  it  very  modestly,  ttiat  the  Foema 
del  Gid  is  much  older  than  the  Crdniea 
RimadOy  —  es  muy  anterior — (p.  649)} 
and  I  doubt  not  that  he  is  right,  though  he 
has  not  seemed  to  observe  that  the  Crdn- 
iea imitates  the  Poema.  He  remarks, 
however,  on  its  firee  use  (tf  the  old  ballads, 
and  on  the  additions  it  faiakes,  without 
early  authority,  to  the  life  of  the  Gid.  I 
am,  therefore,  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that 
the  Gr6nica  is  a  much  later  woric  than  the 
Poema ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  Dozy 
(Tom.  I.  pp.  623-637)  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion, although  he  admite  that  its  language  is 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  cites  to 
prov'  its  great  antiquity  a  ballad  (pp.  636 
ana  676),  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
litUe  doubt  served,  as  did  other  ballads,  to 
build  up  the  Gr6nica,  and  should,  there- 
fore, >e  cited  to  prove  it  to  be  later  than 
the  Poema,  and  not  earlier.  These  two 
poems  on  the  Gid  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  "  Chansons  de  Geste  "  of  the  Northern 
French  Poets }  so  that  Wolf  has  thought 
the  Spanish  was  imitated  firom  the  French. 
(Wiener  Jahrbacher,  Band  GXYU.  p.  110, 
and  Translation  of  this  History,  Band  II. 
486.)  But  Dozy  (Eecherches,  Tom.  I.  p.  616 
sqq.)  is  of  an  exactly  opposite  opinion,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  right. 

A  The  only  knowledge  of  the  manuscript 
containing  these  three  poems  was  long 
derived  firom  a  few  extracts  in  the  "  ibibli- 
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The  poem  with  which  this  manuscript  opens  is  called 
*'The  Book  of  Apollonius/'  and  is  the  reproduction  of  a 
story  whose  origin  is  obscure,  but  which  is  itself  ^^^^  ^ 
familiar  to  us  in  the  eighth  book  of  Gower's  -^pouonius. 
*'  Confessio  Amantis/'  and  in  the  play  of  "  Pericles/' 
that  has  sometimes  been*attributed  to  Shakspeare.  It  is 
found  in  Greek  rhyme  very  early,  but^is  here  taken,  almost 
without  alteration  of  incident,  from  that  great  repository 
of  popular  fiction  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ''  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum."  It  consists  of  about  twenty-six  hundred  lines, 
divided  into  stanzas  of  four  verses,  all  terminating  with 
the  same  rhyme.  At  the  beginning,  the  author  says,  in 
his  own  person : 

In  God*8  name  the  most  holy,    Mid  Saint  Mary's  name  most  dear. 
If  they  but  guide  and  keep  me    in  their  blessed  Ioto  and  fear, 
I  will  striTO  to  write  a  tale,    in  mastery  new  and  clear. 
Where  of  royal  Apollonios   the  courtly  you  shall  hear. 

The  new  mastery  or  method  —  nueva  maestria  —  here 
claimed  may  be  the  structure  of  the  stanza  and  its  rhyme ; 
for  in  other  respects  the  versification  is  like  that  of  the 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  showing,  however,  more  skill  and  ex- 
actness in  the  mere  measure,  and  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  language.  But  the  merit  of  the  poem  is  small.  It 
contains  occasional  notices  of  the  manners  of  the  age 
when  it  was  produced,  —  among  the  rest,  some  sketches 
of  a  female  jongleur,  or  rather  one  who  pretended  to  be 

oteca  EspaSoIa'*  of  Bodrignes  de  Castro ;  the  literary  opinions  they  express  are  of 

-"an  imp<»rtant  work,  whose  author  was  small  value;  but  their  materials,  largely 

bom  in  Galicia,  in  1789,  and  died  at  Mad-  derived  tnm  manuscripts,  are  curious,  and 

rid,  in  1799.    The  first  volume,  printed  in  firequently  vaoh.  as  can  be  found  in  print  no- 

1781,  in  folio,  under  the  patronage  of  the  where  else. 

Goimt  Florida  Blanca,  consists  of  a  chrono-       In  this  work  (Madrid,  1786,  fol.,  ToL  II. 

'  logical  account  of  the  Babbinical  writers  pp.  504,  605),  and  for  a  long  time,  as  I  have 

who  appeared  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  said,  there  alone,  were  found  notices  of  these 

times  to  his  own,  whether  they  wrote  in  poems ;  but  all  of  them  were  printed  at 

Hebrew,  Spanish,  or  any  other  language,  the  end  of  the  Paris  edition  of  Sanchez's 

The  second,  printed  in  1786,  consists  of  a  **  Coleocion  de  Poesias  Anteriores  al  Siglo 

similar  account   of  the   Spanish   writers,  XT.,*'  from  a  copy  of  the  original  manu- 

heathen  and  Christian,  who  wrote  either  in  script  in  the  Escurial,  marked  there  III. 

Latin  or  in  Spanish  down  to  the  end  of  the  E.  4to.    Judging  'by  the  specimens  given 

thirteenth  century,  and  whose  number  he  in  De  Castro,  the  spelling  qH  the  manuscript 

makes  about  two  hundred.    Both  volumes  has  not  been  carefully  followed  in  the  copy 

are  scnnewhat  inartifidi^ly  compiled,  and  used  for  the  Paris  edition. 
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^ch,  —  that  are  curious  and  interesting.  Its  chief  attrac- 
tion, however,  is  its  story,  and  this,  unhappily,  is  not 
original.^ 

The  next  poem  in  the  collection  is  called  "  The  Life  of 
our  Lady,  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,''  —  a  saint  formerly  much 
Bta.  Maria  Dioro  famous  than  she  is  now,  and  one  whose  his- 
Egypcia^  tory  has  often  been  rejected  by  the  wiser  mem- 
bers of  the  church  tliat  canonized  her.  Such  as  it  appears 
in  the  old  traditions,  however,  with  aU  its  sins  upon  its 
head,  it  is  here  set  forth.  But  we  notice  at  once  a  consid- 
erable difference  between  the'  composition  of  its  verse  and 
that  of  any  Oastilian  poetry  assigned  to  the  same  or  an  ear- 
lier period.  It  is  written  in  short  lines,  generally  of  eight 
syllables,  and  in  couplets  ;  but  sometimes  a  single  line  care- 
lessly runs  out  to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  syllables  ; 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  three  or  even  four  lines  are  in- 
cluded in  one  rhyme.  It  has  a  light  air,  quite  unlike  the 
stateliness  of  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  ;  and  seems,  from  its 
verse  and  tone,  as  well  as  from  a  few  French  words  scat- 
tered through  it,  to  have  been  borrowed  fif)m  some  of  the 
earlier  French  Fabliaux,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  their  easy  and  garrulous  style.  It  opens 
thus,  showing  that  it  was  intended  for  recitation : 

Listen,  ye  lordlings,  listen  to  me» 

for  true  is  my  tale,  as  true  as  can  be  ; 

And  listen  in  heart,  that  so  ye  may 

Have  pardon,  when  humbly  to  God  ye  pray. 

It  consists  of  fourteen  hundred  such  meagre,  monkish 
verses,  and  is  hardly  of  importance,  except  as  a  monur- 
ment  of  the  language  at  the  period  when  it  was  written.® 

^Juglare»aa  are  regarded  as  a  Tery  passage  taranslated  in  tbe  text  sbonUi  be 

degraded  class  in  Partida  IV.  (Tit  adv.  Ley  expbdned.    Tha  anthor  says : 

8.)  7%e  story  of  Apollonius,  Prince  (rf  Tyre,  Eitudiar  querria 

as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  as  ve  have  Gomponermn  romomct  de  nnera  mautria, 

ita  incidents  in  this  long  poem,  is  the  168d  Romance   here   evidently  means   story ; 

tide  ot   the .  **  Oesta  Bomanorum"  (s.  1.  and  this  is  tilie  earliest  use  of  the  word  in 

1488,  fol.).   It  is,  however,  much  older  than  this  sense  that  I  know  of:    Maettria^  like 

that  collection.     (Douce,  Illustrations  of  our  old  English  Maisterie^  means  eart  or 

Shakspeare,  London,  1807,  8vo,  Vol.  II.  p.  tktll,  as  in  Chaucer,  being  the  word  after- 

136 ;  and  Swan's  translation  of  the  Gesta,  wards  corrupted  into  Mystery. 

London,  1824, 12mo,  Vol.  II.  pp.  164^-495.)  «  St  Mary  of  Egypt  was  a  saint  of  great 

Two  words  in  the  original  Spanish  of  the  repute  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  had  her 
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The  last  of  the  three  poems  is  in  the  same  irregular 
measure  and  manner.  It  is  called  ''  The  Adoration  of 
the  Three  Holy  Kings/'  and  begins  with  the  old  1^^  Three 
tradition  about  the  wise  men  that  came  from  the  ^°*y  ^^8*- 
East ;  but  its  chief  subject  is  an  arrest  of  the  Holy  Family, 
during  their  flight  to  Egypt,  by  robbers,  the  child  of  one 
of  whom  is  cured  of  a  hideous  leprosy  by  being  bathed  in 
water  previously  used  for  bathing  the  Saviour ;  this  same 
child  afterwards  turning  out  to  be  l^e  penitent  thief  of  the 
crucifixion.  It  is  a  rhymed  legend  of  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  lines,  and  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  such  com- 
positions that  were  long  popular  in  Western  Europe.^ 

Thus  far,  the  poetry  of  the  first  century  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature, like  the  earliest  poetry  of  other  modem  countries, 
is  anonymous ;  for  authorship  was  a  distinction  rarely 
coveted  or  thought  of  by  those  who  composed  in  any  of 
the  dialects  then  forming  throughout  Europe,  among  the 
common  people.  It  is  even  impossible  to  tell  from  what 
part  of  the  Christian  conquests  in  Spain  the  poems  of 
which  we  have  spoken  have  come  to  us.  We  may  infer, 
indeed,  from  their  language  and  tone,  that  the  Poem  of 
the  Cid  belongs  to  the  border  country  of  the  Moorish  war 
in  the  direction  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  and  that  the 
earliest  ballads,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  came 
origihally  from  the  midst  of  the  contest,  with  whose  very 
«pirit  they  are  often  imbued.  In  the  same  way,  too,  we 
may  be  persuaded  that  the  poems  of  a  more  religious  tem- 
per were  produced  in  the  quieter  kingdoms  of  the  North, 

adyentares  written  by  Pedro  de  Bibade-  to  be  repeated.    (Bayle,  Dictionaire  His- 

neyra,  in  160d,  and  Diogo  Yas  Carrillo,  in  toriqne  et  Critique,  Amsterdam,  1740,  fol., 

1673.    They  were  also  ftiUy  given  in  the  Tom.  III.  pp.  884r-S36.) 

"  Flos  Sanctorum"  of  the  fbrmer,  and,  in  a  **  Both  of  the  last  poems  in  this  MS. 

more  attractive  form,  by  Bartolom^  Cay-  were  first   printed   by  the   distinguished 

rasco  deFigueroa,attheendof  his"Tem-  statesman  and    scholar,  the  Marques  de 

plo   Militante"  (ValladoUd,  1602,  12mo),  Pidal,  in  the  Bevista  de  Madrid,  1841,  and, 

where  they  fill  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  as  it  would  seem,  ii-om  bad  copies.    At 

flowing  octave  stanzas,  and  by  Montalvan,  least,  they  contain  m£lny  more  inaccuracies 

in  the  dnuna  of  "  La  Qitana  de  Menfls."  of  spelling,  versification,  and  style,  than 

She  has,  too,  a  church  dedicated  to  her  at  the  first,  and  appear  to  be  of  a  later  age ; 

Bome,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  made  out  for  I  do  not  think  the  French  Fabliaux, 

of  the  graceful  ruins  of  the  temple  of  For-  which  they  imitate,  were  known  in  Spain 

tuna  Virilis.  But  her  history  has  often  been  till  after  the  period  commonly  assigned  to 

rejected  as  apocryphal,  or  at  least  as  unfit  the  Apollonius. 
8 
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where  monasteries  had  been  founded,  and  Christianity  had 
already  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  national 
character.  Still,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  where 
any  one  of  the  poems  we  have  thus  far  noticed  was 
written. 

But,  as  we  advance,  this  state  of  things  is  changed. 
The  next  poetry  we  meet  is  by  a  known  author,  and 
Gonzaiode  comes  from  a  known  locality.  It  was  written 
Bercec.  \yj  Gouzalo,  a  sccular  priest  who  belonged  to  the 
monasteiy  of  San  Millan  or  Saint  Emilianus,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Calahorra,  far  within  the  borders  of  the  Moorish 
war,  and  who  is  commonly  called  Berceo,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth.  Of  the  poet  himself  we  know  little,  except 
that  he  flourished  fronj  1220  to  1246,  and  that,  as  he  once 
speaks  of  suffering  from  the  weariness  of  old  age,^  he 
probably  died  after  1260,  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise.^ 

His  works  amount  to  above  thirteen  thousand  lines,  and 
fill  an  octavo  volume.^  They  are  all  on  religious  subjects, 
and  consist  of  rhymed  Lives  of  San  Domingo  de  Silos, 
Santa  Oria,  and  San  Millan ;  poems  on  the  Mass,  the  Mar- 
tyr(^om  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  Merits  of  the  Madonna,  the 
Signs  that  are  to  precede  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
Mourning  of  the  Madonna  at  the  Cross,  with  a  few  Hymns, 
and  especially  a  poem  of  more  than  three  thousand  six 
hundred  lines  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  *With 
one  inconsiderable  exception,  the  whole  of  this  formidable- 
mass  of  verse  is  divided  into  stanzas  of  four  lines  each, 
like  those  in  the  poem  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre  ;  and  though 
in  the  language  there  is  a  perceptible  advance  s^nce  the 
days  when  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  was  written,,  still  the 
power  and  movement  of  that  remarkable  legend  are  en-' 
tirely  wanting  in  the  verses  of  4;he  careful  ecclesiastic.^ 

85  It  is  in  Sta.  Oila,  8t.  2.  on  the  subject  of  Berceo  in  the  "  Examen 

Qulero  en  ml  vegeE.  ma«uer  «,  ya  can»*do,  ^T^S*'^^^]l'Tc^^'*  ^^  **  ^^^^^^C 

De  esU  sanU  Vlrgen  romanzar  su  dictado.  o*®     (Madrid,  1806,  12rao,  pp.  22  et  seq.), 

an  anonymous  pamphlet,  written,  I  believe, 

M  Sanchez,  Poesiaa  Anteriores,  Tom.  II.  by  Pellicer,  the  editor  of  Don  Quixote, 

p.  iy.  J  Tom.  III.  pp.  xliv.-lvi.    As  Berceo  >7  The  second  volume  of  Sanchez's  Poe- 

waa  ordained  Deacon  in  1221,  he  must  have  sias  Anteriores. 

been  bom  as  early  as  1193,  since  deacon's  ss  The  metrical  form  adopted  by  Berceo, 

orders  were  not  taken  before  the  age  of  *  which  Lorenso  de  Segiira,  in  the  same-  cen- 

t;vrenty4hree.     See  some  ou^rious,  remarks  tur^,  calls  the  quaderna  viOy  and  which  is, 
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"The  Life  of  San  Domingo  de  Silos/'  with  which  his 
volume  opens,  begins,  like  a  homily,  with  these  words : 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  who  made  all  things,  and  of 


in  fact,  that  of  the  poem  of  Ai>oIloniu8, 
should  be  particularly  noticed,  because  it 
continued  to  be  a  &vorite  one  ia  Spain  for 
above  two  centuries.  The  following  stanzas, 
which  are  among  the  best  in  Berceo,  may 
serve  as  a  &vorable  specimen  oi  its  char- 
acter. They  are  firom  the  *^  Signs  of  the 
Judgment,"  Sanchez,  Tom.  n.  p.  274. 

Eeti  sera  el  uno    de  lot  lignoc  dubdadoa : 
Bubira  a  las  nubei    el  rata  muchoa  estadoi, 
Mas  alto  que  las  sierras   i  mas  que  los  collados* 
Tanto  que  en  sequero   flncaran  los  pescadot. 


Irfu  ares  esso  mesmo   menudas  i  granadas 
Andaran  dando  gritos    todas  mat  espantadaa  i 
Assi  fiu«n  las  bestias    por  domar  i  domadas, 
Hon podraa Ula noche   tomar a sus posadas. 

And  this  shall  be  one  of  the  signs  that  iUl 
with  doubts  and  fHght : 

The  sea  its  waves  shall  gather  up,  and  lift 
them,  in  its  might. 

Up  to  the  clouds,  and  hx  above  the  dark  sier- 
ra's height, 

Iieaving  the  fishes  on  dry  land,  a  strange  and 
ftarful  sight. 

The  birds  besides  that  flU  the  air,   the  birds 

both  small  and  great, 
Shall  screaming  fly  and  wheel  about,    soared 

by  their  coming  &te  t 
And  quadrupeds,  both  those  we  tame,    and 

those  in  untamed  state. 
Shall  wander  round,  nor  shelter  find    where 

safe  they  wonned  of  late. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  difficulty  in  such  a 
protracted  system  of  rhyme,  but  not  much ; 
and  when  rhyme  first  appeared  in  the 
.modem  languages,  an  excess  of  it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  its  novelty.  In 
large  portions  of  the  Piroyed^  poetry, 
its  abundance  is  quite  ridiculous*,  as  in 
the  '*  Croiaade  centre  lesH^r^tiques  Albi- 
geois,"  — a  remarkable  poem,  dating  frcm 
1210,  excellently  edited  by  M.  0.  Fauriel 
(Paris,  1837, 4to),  —  in  which  stanzas  occur 
where  the  same  rhyme  is  repeated  above  a 
hundred  times.  When  and  where  this 
quaternion  rhyme,  as  it  is  used  by  Birceo, 
was  first  introduced,  c&nnot  be  determined ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  early  em- 
ployed in  poems  that  were  to  be  pijblicly  re- 
cited. (F.Wolf,Ueberdie  Lais,  Wien.  1841, 
8vo,  p.  267.)  The  oldest  example  I  know 
of  it  in  a  modem  dialect  dates  firom  about 
1100,  and  is  found  in  the  curious  MS.  of 
Poetry  of  the  Waldenses  (P.  Diez,  Trouba- 


dours, Zwickau,  1826,  8vo,  p.  230)  used  by 
Baynouard  j — the  instance  to  which  I  refer 
being  **Lo  novel  Confort"  (Poesies  des 
Troubadours,  Paris,  1817,  Svo,  Tom.  n.  p. 
Ill),  which  begins : 

Aquest  novel  confbrt  de  vertuos  lavor 
Mando,  vos  scrivent  en  carita  et  en  amor  t 
Frego  vos  carament  per  I'araor  del  segnor, 
Abandona  lo  segle,  serve  a  Dio  cum  temor. 

In  Spain,  whither  it  no  doubt  came  firom 
Provence,  its  history  is  simply, —  that  it  oc- 
curs in  Uie  poem  of  Apollonius }  that  it  gets 
its  first  known  date  in  Berceo  about  1230 ; 
and  that  it  continued  in  use  till  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  tliirteen  thousand  verses  of  Berceo's 
poetry,  including  even  the  Hymns,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  lines  of 
the  "  Buelo  de  la  Tirgen,"  in  this  measure. 
These  twenty  lines  constitute  a  song  of  the 
Jews  who  watched  the  sepulchre  after  the 
crucifixion,  and,  like  the  parts  of  the  de- 
m<ms  in  the  old  Mysteries,  are  intended  t« 
be  droll,  but  are,  in  fact,  as  Berceo  himself 
says  of  them,  more  truly  than  perhaps  he 
was  aware,  ^  not  worth  three  figs.^  They 
are,  however,  of  some  consequence,  as  per- 
haps the  earliest  specimen  of  Spanish  lyri- 
cal poetry  that  has  come  down  to  us  with  a 
date.    They  begin  thus : 

Yelat,  aUama  de  los  Judios, 

£ya  velar  I 
Que  no  vos  Airten  el  fjo  de  Dies, 

Eya  velar  I 
Car  furtarvoslo  querran, 

Eya  velar  I 
4j)dre  %  Fiedro  et  Johan, 

Eya  velar  I    ■ 

Duelo,17S-9l 

Watch,  congregation  of  the  Jew, 

Up  and  watch  1 
Lest  they  should  steal  God's  son  firom  you. 

Up  and  watch  I 
For  they  will  seek  to  steal  the  son. 

Up  and  watch  I 
His  followers,  Andrew,  Imd  Feter,  and  John, 

Up  and  watch  1 

Sanchez  considers  it  a  Villancico^  to  be 
sung  like  a  litany  (Tom.  lY.  p.  ix.)  \  and 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  treats  it  much  in  the 
same  way.  (Obras,  Paris,  1827, 12mo,  Tom. 
I.  p.  161.) 

In  general,  the  versification  of  Berceo  is 
regular, — 8<Hnetimes  it  is  harmoniouh }  and 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  equal  with  them,  I  intend  to  tell 
a  story  of  a  holy  confessor.  I  intend  to  tell  a  story  in  the 
plain  Romance,  in  which  the  common  man  is  wont  to  talk 
with  his  neighbor ;  for  I  am  not  so  learned  as  to  use 
the  other  Latin.  It  will  be  well  worth,  as  I  think,  a  cup 
of  good  wine."  *  Of  course,  there  is  no  poetry  in  thoughts 
like  these  ;  and  much  of  what  Berceo  has  left  us  does  not 
rifle  higher. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  find  better  things.  In  some 
portions  of  his  work  there  is  a  simple-hearted  piety  that 
is  very  attractive,  and  in  some  a  story-telling  spirit  that 
is  occasionally  striking.  The  best  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  his  long  poem  on  the  '*  Miracles  of  the  Virgin," 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty-five  tales  of  her  inter- 
vention in  human  affairs,  composed  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  worship 
particularly  paid  to  her.  The  opening  or  induction  to  • 
these  tales  contains  the  most  poetical  passage  in  Berceo 's 
works  ;  and  in  the  following  version  the  measure  and  sys- 

thoagh  be  noir  ftnd  then  indulges  himself  Funilia  de  los  Gironei,  1577,  ff.  4  b.  and 

in  imperfect  rhymes,   Vbat  may  be  the  73  a.    Salasar  de  Mendo^a,  Origen  de  las 

beginning  of  the  national  a$onmiiea  (San-  Dignidades  seglaree,  1618,  Lib.  I.  c.  6  and 

•hes,  Tom.  II.  p.  xr.),  stiU  Uie  license  he  9.    Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Viages,  Tom. 

takes  is  much  less  than  might  be  antici-  II.  1826,  p.  9.)     But   it  gradually  lost 

pated.     Indeed,   Sanches   represents   the  much  of  its  meaning,  and  soon  after  1600 

harmony  and  finish  of  his  yersiflcation  as  Salazar  says  it  was  conferred  on  anybody 

quite  surprising,  and  uses  stronger  Ian-  that  wanted  it,  —  a   quantos  le  quieren. 

guage  in  relation  to  it  than  seems  justifl-  Later  it  was  aitsumedy  without  anthority, 

able,   considering  some  of  the  &ct8  he  even  more  than  the  title  at  Esquire  is  with 

admits.    (Tcmu.  n.  p.  xi.)  us.  A  poem,  ridiculing  its  abuse,  was  written 

^  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  st.  1  and  2.    The  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

Saviour,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  century,  in  which  we  are  told  that,  since  the 

is  called,  in  y.  2,  Don  Jesu  Christo,  —  the  apple-women  giye  and  take  Sehor  and  Don 

word  then  being  synonymous  with  Dom-  by  baskets^tdl,  these  titles  haye  lost  all 

inns.    See  a  curious  note  on  its  use,  in  Don  meaning : 

Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Madrid,  1836,  4to,  p^^„^  ^,  ^^^^  ^  j^ 

Tom.  V.  p.  408.  E«  lo  miamo  que  dar  nada, 

Don  was,  originally,  and  for  a  long  time,  ^     Puet  ae  lo  toman  y  toman 

it  is  said,  g^yen  as  of  right  to  nothing  less  ^^  Fruteras  a  Canattai. 

than   saints,  the   royal   famUy,  and   the  ^  Jomalero  por  Sylyestre  Camperlno 

tticos  Ome8;^&  rank  nearly  or  quite  que  no  tiene  Don  si  no  es  prestado,  Madrid, 

equal  to  that  of  Grandees  in  modern  times.  1769,  4to,  pp.  8.) 

When  it  was  conferred,  it  was  done  by  Nowadays  everybody  receives  it.  Your 
especial  patent,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  taUor  is  addressed  Senor  Don  Luis  X., 
case  of  Columbus  j  for  it  was  not  implied  Sastre.  Minutoli,  altes  und  neues  aus  Span- 
by  the  iSact  of  having  another  title.  (Oudlel  ien,  1854,  8yo,  Tom.  n.  p.  127. 
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tern  of  rhyme  in  the  original  have  been  preserved,  so  as  to 
give  something  of  its  air  and  manner ; 

My  friends,  and  faithful  vassals    of  Almighty  God  above. 

If  ye  listen  to  my  words    in  a  spirit  to  improve, 

A  tale  ye  shall  hear    of  piety  and  love. 

Which  afterwards  yours^Tes    shall  heartily  apj^rove. 

I,  a  master  in  Divinity,    Gonzalve  Berceo  hig^t. 
Once  wandering  as  a  Pilgrim,    found  a  meadow  richly  dight. 
Green  and  peopled  ftill  of  flowers,    of  flowers  fair  and  bright, 
A  place  where  a  weary  man    would  rest  him  with  delight 

And  the  flowers  I  beheld    all  looked  and  smelt  so  sweet. 
That  the  senses  and  the  soul    they  seemed  alike  to  greet ; 
While  on  every  side  ran  fountains    through  all  this  glad  retreat. 
Which  in  winter  kindly  warmth  supplied,    yet  tempered  summer's  heat. 

And  of  rich  and  goodly  trees    there  grew  a  boundless  maze, 
Granada's  apples  bright,    and  figs  of  golden  rays. 
And  many  other  fruits,    beyond  my  skill  to  praise  ; 
But  none  that  turneth  sour,    and  none  that  e'er  decays. 

The  fireshness  of  that  meadow,    the  sweetness  of  its  flowers. 
The  dewy  shadows  of  the  trees,    that  fell  like  cooling  showers, 
Benewed  within  my  frame    its  worn  and  wasted  powers  ; 
I  deem  the  very  odors  would    have  nourished  me  for  hours.*^ 

This  induction,  which  is  continued  through  forty  stanzas 
more,  of  unequal  merit,  is  little  connected  with  the  stories 
that  follow ;  the  stories,  again,  are  not  at  all  connected 
among  themselves  ;  and  the  whole  ends  abruptly  with  a 
few  lines  of  homage  to  the  Madonna.  It  is,  therefore, 
inartificial  in  its  structure  throughout.  But  in  the  narra- 
tive parts  there  is  often  naturalness  and  spirit,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  poetry.  The  tales  themselves  belong 
to  the  religious  fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  na 

W  Amigoa  2  yuallos  de    Dioa  omnipotent,  Arie  hy  grmnd  abondo    de  buenaa  arboledaa. 

Si  Toa  me  eaeachaaedea  por  vueatro  conaiment,  Milgranoa  i  flgueiaa,    peroa  d  mazanedaa, 

QuerriaToa  contar  un    buen  aveniment :  £  machaa  otraa  fructaa    de  diveraaa  raonedaa  t 

Terredeslo  en  cabo  pw   bueno  verament.  Mas  non  avie  ningonaa   podridaa  nln  aeedas. 

To  Maestro  Gonzalro  de    Berceo  nomuado  La  verdura  del  prado,    la  olor  de  laa  florea, 

lendo  en  Romeria   caeci  en  un  prado,  Laa  aombraa  de  loa  arborea    de  tempradoa  b»> 
Verde  d  bien  aencido,    de  florea  blen  poblado,  borea 

Loffur  cobdidaduero   pMa  ome  canaado.  Refreacaronme  todo   h  perdt  loa  audorea  : 

_  .        ^  .      ,     ^        ^.       «     X  Podrie  veyir  cl  ome    con  aqnelioe  (riorea. 

Daban  olor  aobeio   laa  florea  bien  oUentra,  Sanchez  Tom.  n.  p.  286. 

Befirescaban  en  ome   las  caraa  e  laa  mientea,  * 

Manaban  cada  canto    fUentea  clarascorrientea. 
En  rerano  bien  fiias,    en  y viemo  calientes. 

3» 
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doubt  intended  to  excite  devout  feelings  in  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed;  but,  like  the  old  Mysteries,  and 
much  else  that  passed  under  the  name  of  religion  at  the 
same  period,  they  often  betray  a  very  doubtful  mo- 
rality.^ 

"  The  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  ''  is  not  only  the  longest, 
but  the  most  curious,  of  the  poems  of  Berceo.  The  rest, 
however,  should  not  be  entirely  neglected.  The  poem  on 
the  "  Signs  which  shall  precede  the  Judgment ''  is  often 
solemn,  and  once  or  twice  rises  to  poetry  ;  the  story  of 
Marfa  de  Cisneros,  in  the  "  Life  of  San  Domingo,''  is  well 
told,  and  so  is  that  of  the  wild  appearance  in  the  heavens 
of  Saint  James  and  Saint  Millan  fighting  for  the  Chris- 
tians at  the  battle  of  Simancas,  much  as  it  is  found  in  the 
''  General  Chronicle  of  Spain.''  But  perhaps  nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  author  or  of  his  age  than  the 
spirit  of  childlike  simplicity  and  religious  tenderness  that 
breathes  through  several  parts  of  the  "  Mourning  of  the 
Madonna  at  the  Cross,''  —  a  spirit  of  gentle,  faithful, 
credulous  devotion,  with  which  the  Spanish  people  in 
their  wars  against  the  Moors  were  as  naturally  marked 
as  they  were  with  the  ignorance  that  belonged  to  the 
Christian  world  generally  in  those  dark  and  troubled 
times.^^ 

^  A  good  account  of  this  part  of  Berceo's  Juan  quern  dist  por  flio   aqni  plora  conmigot 

works,  though  I  think  somewhat  too  severe,  Ruegote  quern  condones   eato  que  io  te  digo. 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Dunham's  "  History  of  ^^  ^^  ^** 

Spain  and  Portugal"  (London,  1832, 18mo,       I  read  these  stanzas  with  a  feeling  akin 

Tom.  IV.  pp.  21&-229),  a  work  of  merit,  to  *hat  with  which  I  shouW  look  at  a  pic- 

the  early  part  of  which,  as  In  the  case  of  t*"©  on  the  same  subject  by  Penigino.  They 

Berceo,  rests  more  frequently  than  might  n»ay  ^  translated  thus : 

be  expected  on  original  authorities.  Excel-  jjy  »on,  In  thee  and  me  life  itiU  was  felt  as 
lent   translations  will   be  found  in  Prof.  one ; 

Longfellow's  Introductory  Essay  to  his  ver-  I  loved  thee  much,  and  thou  tovedst  me  in 
sion  of  the  Coplas  de  Manrique,  Boston,  perfectneaa,  my  aon  { 

1833, 12mo,  pp.  6  and  10.  My  feith  in  thee  was  «ure,   and  I  thy  fcitb  had 

JBPor  example,  when  the  Madonna  is  And  d^thttxy  large  and  pitying  love   forgetme 

represented  as  looking  at  the  cross,  and  now,  my  son  ? 

addressing  her  expiring  Son :  ,,  ^     ^  *!.**,.  i    -^i. 

My  son,  fbiget  me  not,    but  take  my  soul  with 

Fiio,  siempre  oviemos    io  6  tu  una  vida ;  ^y^^  ^^^h  holds  but  one  heart   that  kindred  is 

Io  H  ti  quisi  mucho,    d  fUi  de  ti  querida ;  ^{^j^  mine  — 

Io  sempre  te  crey,    « ifUi  de  ti  crelda ;  John,  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  my  child,     wh« 

La  tu  piedad  larga   ahora  me  obUda  ?  here  with  me  doth  pine  ; 

„.,                   ^,.^       ^„                  ^  I  pray  thee,  then,  that  to  my  prayer   thQagrft- 

nio,  non  me  oblides    %  Uevame  contigo,  '     ciously  inclhie. 

Nonmefincaensieglo  mas  de  un  buen  amigo}  , 
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I  cannot  pass  fiirther  without  offering 
the  tribute  of  my  homage  to  two  persons 
who  have  done  more  than  any  others  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  make  Spanish  litera- 
ture known,  and  to  obtain  for  it  the  honors 
to  which  it  is  entitled  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  country  that  gave  it  birth. 

The  first  of  them,  and  one  whose  name  I 
have  already  cited,  is  Friedrich  Bouterwek, 
who  was  bom  at  Oker,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  in  1766,  and  passed  nearly  all  the 
more  active  i>ortion  of  his  life  at  GKittingen, 
where  he  died  in  1828,  widely  respected  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of 
that  long  favored  university.  A  project  for 
preparing  by  the  most  competent  Jiands  a 
ftill  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  from 
the  period  of  their  revival  in  modem  Eu- 
rope was  first  suggested  at  Q5ttingen  by 
another  of  its  well-known  professors,  John 
GottMed  Eichhom,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But,  though  that  re- 
markable scholar  published,  in  1796-9,  two 
volumes  of  a  learned  Introduction*  to  the 
whole  work  which  he  had  projected,  he 
went  no  further,  and  most  of  his  coftdjutors 
stopped  when  he  did,  or  soon  afterwards. 
The  portion  of  it  assigned  to  Bouterwek, 
however,  which  was  the  entire  history  of 
elegant  literature  in  modem  times,  was 
happily  achieved  by  him  between  1801  and 
1819,  in  twelve  volumes,  octavo.  Of  this 
division  **  The  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture "  fills  the  third  volume,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1804 ;  —  a  work  remarkable  for  its 
general  philosophical  views,  and  by  far  the 
best  extant  on  the  subject  it  discusses  }  but 
imperfect  in  many  particulars,  because  its 
author  was  unable  to  procure  a  large  num- 
ber  of  Spanish  books  needftd  for  his  task, 
and  because  he  knew  many  considerable 
Spanish  authors  only  by  insufBcient  ex- 
tracts. In  1812  a  translation  of  it  into 
French  was  printed,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Madame  Streck,  with  a  judicious  preface  by 
the  venerable  M.  Stapfer.  In  1823  it  came 
out,  together  with  its  author's  brief  "  His- 
tory of  Portuguese  Literature,"  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  made  with  taste  and  skill 
by  Miss  Thomasina  B,oss ;  and,  in  1829,  a 
Spanish  version  of  the  first  and  smallest 
part  of  it,  with  important  notes,  sufficient 
with  the  text  to  fill  a  volume  in  octavo,  was 
prepared  by  two  excellent  Spanish  scholars, 
Joe6  Qomez  de  la  Cortina,  and  Niool&s 
Hugalde  y  MoUiuedo,  —  a  work  which  all 


lovers  of  Spanish  literature  would  gladly 
see  completed.  It  was,  however,  attacked 
in  a  paper  published  at  Bayonne  }  but  it 
was  defended  successfully  in  a  tract  entitled 
^  Cuatro  Palmetazos  bien  plantados  por  el 
Domine  Lucas  a  los  Gazeteros  de  Bayona,** 
ec.  (Cadis,  1830,  4to,  pp.  28),  written  by 
Bart  Jos^  Gallardo.  Puigblanch  Opus- 
culos  Gramatico-Sathricos.  Londres  [1832], 
12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  IxvL;  —  a  whimsical  col- 
lection of  odds  and  ends  of  politics  and 
learning. 

Since  the  time  of  Bouterwek,  no  foreigner 
has  done  more  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish  literature  than  M.  Simonde  de  Sis- 
mondi,  who  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1773, 
and  died  there  in  1842,  honored  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  his  wise  and  generous 
spirit,  as  it  exhibited  itself  either  in  his  per- 
sonal intercourse,  or  in  his  great  wwks  on 
the  history  of  France  and  Italy,  —  two 
countries  to  which,  by  a  line  of  time-hon- 
ored ancestors,  he  seemed  almost  equally  to 
belong.  In  1811  he  delivered  in  his  native 
city  a  course  of  brilliant  lectures  on  the 
literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and,  in 
1813,  published  them  at  Paris.  They  in- 
volved an  account  of  the  Provencal  and  the 
Portuguese,  as  well  as  of  the  Italian  and 
the  Spanish  ;  but  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
Spanish  Sismondi  was  even  less  well  pro- 
vided with  the  original  authors  than  Bou- 
terwek had  been,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
under  obligations  to  his  predecessor,  which, 
while  he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  them, 
diminish  the  authority  of  a  work  that  will 
yet  always  be  read  for  the  beauty  of  its 
style,  and  the  richness  and  wisdom  of  its 
reflections.  The  entire  series  of  these  lec- 
tures was  translated  into  German  by  L. 
Hain,  in  1815,  and  into  English  with  notes, 
by  T.  Boscoe,  in  1823.  The  part  rehiting  to 
Spanish  literature  was  published  in  Span- 
ish, with  occasional  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, by  Jos4  Lorenzo  Figueroa  and  Jos^ 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  at  Seville,  in  two  vols. 
8vo,  1841-2,  —  the  notes  relating  to  Anda- 
lusian  authors  being  particularly  valuable. 

None  but  those  who  have  gone  over  the 
whole  ground  occupied  by  Spanish  litera- 
ture can  know  how  great  are  the  merits  of 
scholars  like  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi,— 
acute,  philosophical,  and  thoughtful,  -^ 
who,  with  an  apparatus  of  authors  so  in- 
complete, have  yet  done  so  much  for  the 
illustration  of  their  subject. 
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ALFONSO  THE  WI8B.  —  HIS  LIFE.  —  HIS  LETTER  TO  PEREZ  DE  GUZMAN.  — 

HIS   CANTIGAS  in  the  GAUCIAN. ORIGIN  OF  THAT  DIALECT  AND  OF 

THE  PORTUGUESE. HIS  TESORO. HIS   PROSE. LAW  CONCERNING 

THE  CASTILIAN. HIS  CONQUISTA  DE  UIVTRAXAR. OLD  FUEROS. 

THE  FUERO   JUZGO. THE  SETENARIO. THE  ESPEJO. THE   FUERO 

REAL. THE   SIETE  PARTIDAS  AND   THEIR  MERITS. CHARACTER  OF 

ALFONSO. 

The  second  known  author  in  Castilian  literature  bears  a 
name  much  more  distinguished  than  the  first.  It  is  Alfonso 
the  Tenth,  who,  from  his  great  advancement  in  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  has  been  called  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  or  the  Learned.  He  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand 
the  Third,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  who,  uniting 
anew  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  enlarging  the 
limits  of  his  power  by  important  conquests  from  the 
Moors,  settled  more  firmly  than  they  had  before  been  set- 
tled the  foundations  of  a  Christian  empire  in  the  Penin- 
sula.^ 

Alfonso  was  bom  in  1221,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
1252.  He  was  a  poet,  much  connected  with  the  Pro- 
ven9al  Troubadours  of  his  time,^  and  was  besides  so  greatly 

1  Ifar^a,  Hiat,  Lib.  XII.  o.  15,  ad.  fln.  then   kindled   the   flames  ;  —  an  act  of 

Ferdinand  was  canonized  by  Clement  YII.  devotion  recorded  by  Bfariana,  as  if  to  do 

in  1672,  and  the  magnifloent  festival  tliat  him  honw  (Lib.  XII.  c  xL),  and  glori- 

followed  —  the  most  magnificent  and  gor-  fied  in  poetry  by  Calderon  (Auto  del  Santo 

geous  that  Seville  ever  saw — is  recorded  Rey,  Parte  I.),  and  in  a  flresco  by  Lucas  de 

at  length  in  a  folio  volume,  with  numerous  Yaldes,  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  St. 

plates,  published  the  same  year  by  Fer-  Paul,  at  Seville.  (Cean  Bermudez,  Diccion- 

nando  de  la  Torre  Farfan,  which,  notwith-  ario,  1800,  Tom.  Y.  p.  106.)    It  is  but  just 

standing  the  Oongorism  of  its  style,  is  a  to  add  that  this  early  spirit  of  intolerance 

book  to  be  read  for  the  history  of  Spanish  is  not  due  to  the  Inquisition,  which  was  not 

art.    The  remains  of  St.  Ferdhmnd  consti-  known  in  Spain  till  two  centuries  after  Fer- 

tute  the  peculiar  claim  of  the  Cathedral  of  dinand*s  death  (see  post  Chap.* XXIV.), 

Seville  to  the  wwship  of  the  devout ;  but  it  but  that  this  sphrit  rather  itself  gave  birth 

n)ay  not  be  amiss  to  remember  that  this  is  to  the  Inquisition,  as  its  natural  result  and 

the  king  who,  to  show  his  religious  zeal,  exponent. 

carried,  with  his  own  royal  hands,  wood  for       *  Die*,  Poesie  der  Troubadours,  pp.  75, 

burning  a  poor  Albigensian  heretic,  and  226,  227,  331-350.    A  long  poem  on  the 

(32) 
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skilled  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  the  occult  sciences 
then  so  much  valued,  that  his  reputation  was  early  spread 
throughout  Europe,  on  account  of  his  general  j^^^^  ^^ 
science.  But,  as  Mariana  quaintly  says  of  him,  ^^^ 
''  He  was  more  fit  for  letters  than  for  the  government 
of  his  subjects  ;  he  studied  the  heavens,  and  watched  the 
stars,  but  forgot  the  earth,  and  lost  his  kingdom."^ 

His  character  is  still  an  interesting  one.  He  appears 
to  have  had  more  political,  philosophical,  and  elegant 
learning,  than  any  other  man  of  his  time ;  to  have  reasoned 
more  wisely  in  matters  of  legislation,  and  to  have  made 
further  advances  in  some  of*  the  exact  sciences  ;  —  accom- 
plishments that  he  seems  to  have  resorted  to  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  for  consolation  amidst  unsuccessful  wars 
with  foreign  enemies  and  a  rebellious  son.  The  following 
letter  from  him  to  one  of  the  Guzmans,  who  was  then  in 
great  favor  at  the  court  of  the  Bang  of  Fez,  shows  at  once 
how  low  the  fortimes  of  the  Christian  monarch  were  sunk 
before  he  died,  and  with  how  much  simplicity  he  could 
speak  of  their  bitterness.  It  is  dated  in  1282,  and  is  a 
favorable  specimen  of  Castilian  prose  at  a  period  so  early 
in  the  history  of  the  language.* 

*'  Cousin  Don  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman :  My  affiction 
is  great,  because  it  has  fallen  firom   such  a  height  that 

influence  of  the  stars  was  addressed  to  Al-  tainly  few  Spaniards,  and,  indeed,  fem  per- 

fonso  by  Nat  de  Mens  (Baynouard,  Troub.,  sons  of  any  country,  regarded,  in  his  time, 

Tom.  y.  p.  269)  ;  and  besides  the  curious  as  worth  copying. 

poem  addressed  to  him  by  Giraud  Biquier  <  This  lett^,  which  the  Spanish  Academy 
of  Narbonne,  in  1276,  given  by  Diez,  we  calls  ^*  inimitable,'*  though  early  referred 
know  that  in  another  poem  this  distin*  to,isnot  known  by  me  to  have  been  printed 
guished  Troubadour  mourned  the  king's  before  it  appeared  firom  an  inexact  copy  in 
death.  (Baynouard,  Tom.  Y.  p.  171.  Mil-  Pablo  de  Espinosa  (Hist  de  Sevilla,  Be- 
lot,  Histoire  des  Troubadours,  Paris,  1774,  gunda  Parte,  SeriUa,  1630,  p.  87).  Several 
12mo,  Tom.  III.  pp.  329-374.)  old  ballads  have  been  made  out  of  it,  one 
«  Historia,  Lib.  XIII.  c.  20.  The  less  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Cancionero 
&vorable  side  of  Alfonso's  character  is  de  Bomances,"  X)or  Lorenzo  de  Sepulveda 
given  by  the  cynical  Bayle,  Art.  Castile.  (Sevilla,  1684, 18mo,  f.  104).  The  letter  is 
In  the  Memorial  Historioo,  published  by  found  in  the  prefiace  to  the  Academy's  edi- 
the  Spanish  Academy  of  History  (1861,  tion  of  the  Partidas,  and  is  explained  by  the 
Tom.  I.  pp.  267,  268),  are  two  receipts  accounts  in  Mariana  (Hist,  Lib.  XIY.  c.  6), 
given  by  Alfbnso  in  1270  for  many  MSS.  Gonde  (Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  Tom. 
borrowed  to  be  transcribed,  among  which  III.  p.  69),  and  Mondcjar  (Memorias,  Lib. 
are  Lucan,  Statins,  the  Eclogues  and  Geor-  YI.  c.  14).  The  original  is  said  to  be  in  the 
gics  of  Yirgil,  Ovid's  Epistles,  Cicero's  i>osses8ion  of  the  Duke  of  MedinaFSidtmia. 
Somnium  gcipionis,  etc.,— books  which  cer*  (Semanario  Pintoresoo,  1846,  p.  303.) 
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it  will  be  seen  afar ;  and  as  it  has  fallen  on  me,  who  am  the 
friend  of  all  the  world,  so  in  all  the  world  will  men  know 
Letter  of  ^^^^  mj  misfortunc,  and  its  sharpness,  which  I 
Alfonso,  suffer  unjustly  from  my  son,  assisted  by  my 
friends  and  by  my  prelates,  who,  instead  of  setting  peace 
between  us,  have  put  mischief,  not  under  secret  pretences 
or  covertly,  but  with  bold  openness.  And  thus  I  find  no 
protection  in  mine  own  land,  neither  defender  nor  cham- 
pion ;  and  yet  have  I  not  deserved  it  at  their  hands,  unless 
it  were  for  the  good  I  have  done  them.  And  now,  since 
in  mine  own  land  they  deceive,  who  should  have  served 
and  assisted  me,  needful  is  it  that  I  should  seek  abroad  ^ 
those  who  will  kindly  care  for  me  ;  and  since  they  of  Cas- 
tile have  been  false  to  me,  none  can  think  it  ill  that  I  ask 
help  among  those  of  Benamarin.*  For  if  my  sons  are  mine 
enemies,  it  will  not  then  be  wrong  that  I  take  mine  ene- 
mies to  be  my  sons ;  enemies  according  to  the  law,  but 
not  of  free  choice.  And  such  is  the  good  king  Aben 
Jusaf ;  for  I  love  and  value  him  much,  and  he  will  not 
despise  me  or  fail  me ;  for  we  are  at  truce.  I  know  also 
how  much  you  are  his,  and  how  much  he  loves  you,  and 
with  good  cause,  and  how  much  he  will  do  through  your 
good  counsel.  Therefore  look  not  at  the  things  past,  but 
at  the  things  present.  Consider  of  what  lineage  you  are 
come,  and  that  at  some  time  hereafter  I  may  do  you  good, 
and  if  I  do  it  not,  that  your  own  good  deed  shall  be  its 
own  good  reward.  Therefore,  my  cousin,  Alonzo  Perez 
de  Guzman,  do  so  much  for  me  with  my  lord  and  your 
friend,  that,  on  pledge  of  the  most  precious  crown  that  I 
have,  and  the  jewels  thereof,  he  should  lend  me  so  much 
as  he  may  hold  to  be  just.  And  if  you  can  obtain  his  aid, 
let  it  not  be  hindered  of  coming  quickly ;  but  rather  think 
how  the  good  friendship  that  may  come  to  me  from  your 
lord  will  be  through  your  hands.  And  so  may  God's 
friendship  be  with  you.  Done  in  Seville,  my  only  loyal 
city,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  my  reign,  and  in  the  first  of 
these  my  troubles.  Signed,        The  King.''  * 

6  A  race  of  African  princes,  who  reigned    1551,  fol.,  c.  219.    Gayangos,  Moliammedan 
In  Morocco,  and  subjected  aU  Western  Af-    Dynasties,  Vol.  II.  p.  825.) 
rica.  ^Cr6nica  de  Alfonso  XI.,  Valladolid,       «  Alonso  Peres  de  Guzman,  of  the  great 
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The  unhappy  monarch.survived  the  date  of  this  striking 
letter  but  two  years,  and  died  in  1284.  At  one  period  of 
his  life,  his  consideration  throughout  Christendom  was  so 
great  that  he  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany ;  but  this 
was  only  another  source  of  sorrow  to  him,  for  his  claims 
were  contested,  and  after  some  time  were  silently  set 
aside  by  the  election  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  upon  whose 
dynasty  the  glories  of  the  House  of  Austria  rested  so 
long.  The  life  of  Alfonso,  therefore,  was  on  the  whole 
unfortunate,  and  full  of  painful  vicissitudes,  that  might 
well  have  broken  the  spirit  of  most  men,  and  that  were 
certainly  not  without  an  effect  on  his.' 

So  much  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he  should  be 
distinguished  among  the  chief  founders  of  his  country's 
intellectual  fame, —  a  distinction  which  again  be-  .„ 

^  Alfonso  as  a 

comes  more  extraordinary  when  we  recollect  that  man  of  let- 
he  enjoys  it  not  in  letters  alone,  or  in  a  single  de- 
partment, but  in  many  ;  since  he  is  to  be  remembered  aUke 
for  the  great  advancement  which  Castilian  prose  compo- 
sition made  in  his  hands,  for  his  poetry,  for  his  astronom- 
ical tables,  which  all  the  progress  of  science  since  has  not 
deprived  of  their  value,  and  for  his  great  work  on  legis^ 
lation,  which  is  at  this  moment  an  authority  in  both  hem- 
ispheres.^ 

family  of  that  name,  the  person  to  whom  In  Prosb  :  1.  Cr6nica  General  de  Espana, 

this  remarkable  letter  is  addressed,  went  to   be  noticed  hereafter.    2.   A  Universal 

over  to  Afirica,  in  1276,  with  many  knights,  History,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  His- 

to  serve  Aben  Jusaf  against  his  rebellious  tory  of  the  Jews.    3.   A  Translation  of  the 

subjects,  stipulating  that  he  should  not  be  Bible.    4.    El  libro  del  Tesoro,  a  work  on 

required  to  serve  against  Christians.  (Ortiz  general  philosophy  j  but  Sarmiento,  in  a 

de  Zuiiiga,  Anales,  p.  113.)  MS.  which  I  possess,  says  that  this  is  a 

7  The  principal  life  of  Alfonso  X.  Is  that  translation  of  the  Tesoro  of  Bnmetto  Latini, 

by  the  Marquis  of  Mond^ar  (Madrid,  1777,  Dante's  master,  and  that  it  was  not  made 

fol.)  ;   but  it  did  not  receive  its  author's  by  order  of  Alfonso ;  adding,  however,  that 

final  revision,  and  is  an  imperfect  work,  he  has  seen  a  book  entitled  "  Flores  de  Fil- 

(Pr61ogo  de  Cerda  y  Rico ;  and  Baena,  osof  ia,'*  which  professes  to  have  been  com- 

Hijos  de  Madrid,  Madrid,  1790,  4to,  Tom.  piled  by  this  king's  command,  and  may  be 

II.  pp.  304-312.)    For  the  part  of  Alfonso's  the  work  here  intended.    6.    The  Tdbulas 

life  devoted  to  letters,  ample  materials  are  Alfonsinas,  or  Astronomical  tables.  6.  His- 

to  be  found  in  Castro  (Biblioteca  Espanola,  toria  de  todo  el  Suceso  de  Ultramar,  to  be 

Tom.  II.  pp.  625-688),  and  in  the  Reper-  noticed  presently.    7.   El  Esp^culo  6  Es- 

torio  Americano  (L6ndre8, 1827,  Tom.  III.  pesjo  de  todos  los  Derechos  *,  El  Fuero  Real, 

pp.  67-77X  where  there  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  other  laws  published  in  the  Op&aculos 

written,  I  believe,  by  Salvd,  who  published  Legales  del  Rey  Alfonso  el  Sabio  (ed.  de  la 

that  journal.  Real  Academia  de  Hbtoria,  Madrid,  1836, 

B  The  works  attributed  to  Alfonso  are  :  2  Tom.  fol.).    8.   Las  Siete  Partidas.  —  In 
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Of  his  poetry,  we  possess,  besides  works  of  very  doubt- 
ful genuineness,  two,  about  one  of  which  there  has  been 
less  question  than  there  ought  to  have  been,  and  about 
the  other  none  :  his  "  Cdntigas,''  or  Chants,  in  honor  of 
the  Madonna,  and  his  *'  Tesoro,''  a  treatise  on  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 

Of  the  Cdntigas,  there  are  extant  no  less  than  four  hun- 
dred and  one,  composed  in  lines  of  from  six  to  twelve 
His  Cdntt  syllables,  and  rhymed  with  a  considerable  degree 
8**-  of  exactness.'    Their  measure  and  manner  are 

Froven9al.  They  are  devoted  to  the  praises  and  the  mira* 
cles  of  the  Madonna,  in  whose  honor  the  king  founded  in 
1219  a  religious  and  military  order  ;  ^  and  in  devotion  to 
whom,  by  his  last  will,  he  directed  these  poems  to  be  per- 
petually chanted  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  of  Murcia, 
where  he  desired  his  body  might  be  buried.^    Only  a  few 


Versb  :  1.  Another  Tesoro.  2.  Las  C&n- 
tigas.  3.  Two  Btansas  of  the  QuereUas. 
Several  of  these  works,  like  the  Universal 
History  and  the  Ultramar,  were,  as  we 
know,  only  compiled  by  his  order,  and  in 
others  he  must  have  been  much  assisted. 
But  the  whole  mass  shows  how  wide  were  his 
views,  and  how  great  must  have  been  his  in- 
fluence on  the  language,  the  literature,  and 
the  intellectual  progress  of  his  country. 

•Castro,  BibUoteca,  Tom.  II.  p.  632, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  MS.  of  the  Cantigas 
in  the  Escurial.  The  one  at  Toledo,  which 
contains  only  a  hundred,  is  the  MS.  of 
which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  the  "  Paleo- 
graphia  Espanola  "  (Madrid,  1758,  4to,  p. 
72),  and  in  the  notes  to  the  Spanish  trans 
lation  of  Bouterwek*s  History  (p.  129). 
Large  extracts  ftom  the  C&ntigas  are  found 
in  Castro  (Tom.  II.  pp.  361,  362,  and  pp. 
631-643),  and  in  the  "  Noblesa  del  Anda- 
luzia*'  of  Argote  de  Molina  (Sevilla,  1858, 
fol.,  f.  151),  followed  by  a  curious  notice  of 
the  king,  in  Chap.  19,  and  a  poem  in  his 
honor. 

10  Mondcgar,  Memorias,  p.  438. 

11  His  directions  are  so  minute  and  so 
strange  concerning  the  different  parts  of 
his  body,  that  I  think  he  hoped  for  imme- 
diate religious  honors,  —  his  father,  al- 
though not  canonized  till  above  four  cen- 
turies after  his  death,  having  been  invoked 
as  a  saint  at  his  tomb  fi*om  the  thne  of  his 
interment,  or  directly  afterwards  (Espi- 
nosa.  Hist  de  Sevilla,  folio,  Tom.  1. 1627,  tt. 


154-156,  and  Ribadeneyra,  Flos  Sanctorum, 
1761,  fol.,  Tom.  II.  p.  194).  Thus,  Alfonso 
requests  that  his  body  may  be  buried  in  the 
Monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Real  de  Murcia, 
unless  his  executors  deem  it  more  for  the 
glory  of  God  to  inter  it  at  Seville,  or  else- 
where, —  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  request 
that  "  Murcia  was  the  first  place  it  pleased 
God  he  should  gain  in  the  service  and  to 
the  honor  of  the  King  Don  Ferdinand." 
His  heart  he  requires  should  be  buried  on 
Mount  Calvary,  where,  he  adds,  "  lie  some 
of  my  forefothers  •,"  or,  if  this  cannot  be. 
done  at  once,  then  he  directs  that  it  be 
put  aside,  and  kept  safely  till  it  can  be 
done.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  his  body 
he  orders  to  be  carried  to  Murcia,  and  this 
was  done  j  but  the  body  itself  was  buried 
at  Seville,  next  to  that  of  his  father ;  and 
what  bccajne  of  his  heart  does  not  appear. 
The  Monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Real  of 
Murcia,  however,  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and,  after  their  order  was  sup- 
pressed, it  fell  to  decay.  In  consequence  of 
this,  such  portions  of  the  remains  of  Al- 
fonso the  Wise  as  had  been  deposited  there 
were,  by  a  special  and  solemn  decree  of 
Charles  Y.,  in  1525,  transferred  to  the 
Cathedral  of  the  same  city,  where  Laborde 
saw  their  mausoleum  about  1798 ;  but- 
from  the  phraseology  of  the  imperial  de- 
cree, and  from  the  ridiculous  description 
by  Cascales  of  the  occasion  that  called 
it  forth,  in  which  he  makes  the  most 
of  what  he  terms  "  la  esclarecida  memoria 
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of  them  have  been  printed ;  but  we  have  enough  to  show 
what  they  are,  and  especially  that  they  are  written,  not 
in  the  Castilian,  like  the  rest  of  his  works,  but  in  the 
Galician ;  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  for  which  it  does 
not  seem  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason. 

The  Galician,  however,  was  originally  an  important  lan- 
guage in  Spain,  and  for  some  time  seemed  as  likely  to 
prevail  throughout  the  country  as  any  other  of  ThcOaiiciaii 
the  dialects  spoken  in  it.  It  was  probably  the  dialect, 
first  that  was  developed  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  second  that  was  reduced  to  writing. 
For,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  just  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  struggling  elements  of  the  modem  Spanish 
were  disencumbering  themselves  from  the  forms  of  the 
corrupted  Latin,  Galicia,  by  the  wars  and  troubles  of  the 
times,  was  repeatedly  separated  from  Castile,  so  that  dis- 
tinct dialects  appeared  in  the  two  different  territories  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  Of  these,  the  Northern  is  likely 
to  have  been  the  older,  though  the  Southern  proved  ulti- 
mately the  more  fortunate.  At  any  rate,  even  without 
a  court,  which  was  the  surest  centre  of  culture  in  such 
rude  ages,  and  without  any  of  the  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dialect  which  always  accompany  political  power, 
we  know  that  the  Galician  was  already  sufficiently  formed 
to  pass  with  the  conquering  arms  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth, 
and  establish  itself  firmly  between  the  Douro  and  the 
Minho,  —  that  country  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

This  was  between  the  years  1095  and  1109  ;  and  though 
the  establishment  of  a  Burgundian  dynasty  on  the  throne 
erected  there  naturally  brought  into  the  dialect  portnguese 
of  Portugal  an  infusion  of  the  French,  which  »*»««»««• 
never  appeared  in  the  dialect  of  Galicia,"   still  the  lan- 

de  las  entranai,**  I  suspect  Murcia  never  Biscnrsos  Historicos  de  Mnrcla  (folio.  Mnr- 

got  anything  of  the  person  of  her  great  oia,  1621,  tt.  243-4) ;  — a   curious   book, 

patron  except  these  poor  entranaa.    The  written  by  the  scholar-like  author  of  the 

will  of  Alfonso,  which  is  well  worth  read-  "  Tablas    Poeticas,"   who   ought  to  have 

Ing,  is  in  the  Or6nica  del  Bey  Bon  Alfonso  spared  us  the  nimsense  he  has  volunteered 

que   fu^   par  de  Emperador   (Valladolid,  on  this  occasion.    But  these  are  all  cos<u 

folio,  1654,  ff.  5&-68)  *,  and  the  decree  of  de  Espana,  and  deserve  notice  as  such. 

Charles  V.,  and  the  account  of  the  removal  >>  J.  P.  Ribeiro,  Disserta^oes,  etc.,  publi- 

of  the  remains,  are  in  Francisco  Cascales,  cadas  per  6rdem  da  Academia  Real  das  Sci- 
4 
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guage  spoken  in  the  two  territories  under  different  sove- 
reigns and  different  influences  continued  substantially  the 
same  for  a  long  period ;  perhaps  down  to  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.^  But  it  was  only  in  Portugal  that  there 
was  a  court,  or  that  means  and  motives  were  found  suffi- 
cient for  forming  and  cultivating. a  regular  language.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  Portugal  that  this  common  dialect  of 
both  the  territories  appears  with  a  separate  and  proper 
literature  ; "  the  first  intimation  of  which,  with  an  exact 
date,  is  found  as  early  as  1192.  This  is  a  document  in 
prose."  The  oldest  poetry  is  to  be  sought  in  three  curi- 
ous fragments,  originally  published  by  Faria  y  Sousa, 
which  can  hardly  be  placed  much  later  than  the  year 
1200.'®  Both  show  that  the  Galician  in  Portugal,  under 
less  favorable  circumstances  than  those  which  accom- 
panied the  Castilian  in  Spain,  rose  at  the  same  period  to 
be  a  written  language,  and  possessed,  perhaps,  quite  as 
early,  the  materials  for  forming  an  independent  liter- 
ature. 

We  may  fairly  infer,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  indi- 
cating the  vigor  of  the  Galician  in  Portugal  before  the 
year  1200,  that,  in  its  native  province  in  Spain,  it  is  some- 
what older.  But  we  have  no  monuments  by  which  to 
establish  such  antiquity.  Castro,  it  is  true,  notices  a  man- 
uscript translation  of  the  history  of  Servandus,  as  if  made 
in  1150  by  Seguino,  in  the  Galician  dialect ;  but  he  gives 
no  specimen  of  it,  and  his  own  authority  in  such  a  mat- 
ter is  not  sufficient.^^  And  in  the  well-known  letter  sent 
to  the  Constable  of  Portugal  by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are  told  that 

encias  de  Lisboa,  Lisboa,  1810, 8vo,  Tom.  I.  w  j.  p.  Rlbeiro,  Diss.,  Tom.  I.  p.  176.  It 

p.  180.    A  glossary  of  French  words  occur-  is  possible  the  document  in  App.,  pp.  273- 

ring  in  the  Portuguese,  by  Francisco  de  276,  is  older,  as  it  appears  to  be  firom  the 

San  Luis,  is  in  the  Memorias  da  Academia  time  of  Sancho  I.,  or  1186-1211 }  but  the 

Real  de  Sciencias,  Lisboa,  1816,  Tom.  lY.  next   document  (p.  276)  is  dated  "  Era 

Parte  II.  Viterbo  (Elucidario,  Lisboa,  1798,  1230,"  which  is  A.  I).  1192,  and  is,  there- 

fol.,  Tom.  I.,  Advert.  Preliminar.,  pp.  viii.-  fore,  the  oldest  with  a  date. 

xiii.)  also  examines  this  point  i®  Europa  Portugueza,  Lisboa,  1680,  fol., 

w  Paleographia  Espaiiola,  p.  10.  Tom.  III.  Parte  IV.  c.  9  j  and  Diez,  Gram- 

1^  A.  Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  Origem,  etc.,  da  matik  der  Romanischen  Sprachen,  Bonn, 

Poesia  Portugueza,  in  Memorias  da  Lett.  1836,  8to,  Tom.  I.  p.  72. 

Portugueza,  pela  Academia,  etc.,  1812,  Tom.  ^^  Ribl.  Espanola,  Tom.  n.  pp.  404,  405 
Vin.  pp.  248-260. 
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all  Spanish  poetry  was  written  for  a  long  time  in  Galician 
or  Portuguese ;  ^  but  this  is  so  obviously  either  a  mistake 
in  fact,  or  a  mere  compliment  to  the  Portuguese  prince  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  that  Sarmiento,  full  of  prejudices 
in  favor  of  his  native  province,  and  desirous  to  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  is  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  wholly 
unwarranted.^ 

We  must  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  "  Cdntigas ''  or 
Chants  of  Alfonso,  as  to  the  oldest  specimen  extant  in  the 
Galician  dialect  distinct  from  the  Portuguese  ;  and  since, 
from  internal  evidence,  one  of  them  was  written  after  he 
had  conquered  Xerez,  we  may  place  them  between  1263, 
when  that  event  occurred,  and  1284,  when  he  died.*  Why 
he  should  have  chosen  this  particular  dialect  for  this  par- 
ticular form  of  poetry,  when  he  had,  as  we  know,  an  admi- 
rable mastery  of  the  Castilian,  and  when  these  Cdntigas, 
according  to  his  last  will,  were  to  be  chanted  over  his 
tomb,  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Galician  dialect 
never  prevailed,  we  cannot  now  decide.^  His  father.  Saint 
Ferdinand,  was  from  the  North,  and  his  own  early  nurture 
there  may  have  given  Alfonso  himself  a  strong  affection 
for  its  language ;  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  probable,  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  dialect  itself,  its  origin 
or  its  gravity,  which,  at  a  period  when  no  dialect  in  Spain 
had  obtained  an  acknowledged  supremacy,  made  it  seem 
to  him  better  suited  than  the  Castilian  or  Yalencian  to 
religious  purposes. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  all  the  rest  of  his  works  are 
in  the  language  spoken  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
while  his  Cdntigas  are  in  the  Galician.  Some  of  them 
have  considerable  poetical  merit ;  but  in  general  they  are 
to  be  remarked  only  for  the  variety  of  their  metres,  for  an 

M  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.,  Pr61.,  p.  Ivii.  matter."  (Memorias  de  la  Poetsla  y  Poetas 

M  After  quoting  the  passage  of  Santillana  Espanoles,  Madrid,  17*75, 4to,  p.  196.) 

Jnst  referred  to,  Sarmiento,  who  was  very  " 

learned  in  aU  that  relates  to  the  earUest  a  Mouros  Neui  rxere.. 
Spanish  yerse,  says,  with  a  simplicity  quite 

delightful,  **  I,  as  a  Galician,  interested  in  he  says  (Castro,  Tom.  II.  p.  637) ;   and 

this  conclusion,  should  be  glad  to  possess  Xerez  was  taken  in  1263.    But  931  these 

the  grounds  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana's  C&ntigas  were  not,  probably,  written  in  one 

opinion  5  but  I  have  not  seen  a  single  word  period  of  the  king's  life. 

0{  any  author  that  can  throw  light  on  the  '  si  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  Anales,  p.  129. 
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occasional  tendency  to  the  form  of  ballads,  for  a  lyrical 
tone,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  earlier  estab- 
lished in  the  Castilian,  and  for  a  kind  of  Doric  simplicity, 
which  belongs  partly  to  the  dialect  he  adopted  and  partly 
to  the  character  of  the  author  himself ;  —  the  whole  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  with  whom  he 
was  much  connected,  and  whom  through  life  he  patron- 
ized and  maintained  at  his  court.^ 

The  other  poetry  attributed  to  Alfonso  —  except  two 
stanzas  that  remain  of  his  "  Complaints''  against  the  hard 
fortune  of  the  last  years  of  his  life^  —  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  treatise  called  ''Del  Tesoro,''  which 
is  divided  into  two  short  books,  and  dated  in  1272,  in  the 
MS.  of  them  commonly  cited.  It  is  on  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  concealed  in  an 
unexplained  cipher ;  the  remainder  being  partly  in  prose 
and  partly  in  octave  stanzas,  which,  if  genuine,  are  the 
oldest  extant  in  Castilian  verse.  But  the  whole  is  worth- 
less, and  its  genuineness  more  than  doubtful.^ 


His  Tesoro. 


22  Take  the  followhig  as  a  specimen.  Al- 
fonso beseeches  tiie  Madonna  rather  to  look 
at  her  merits  than  at  his  own  claims,  and 
runs  through  five  stanzas,  with  the  choral 
echo  to  each,  *'  Sabit  Mary,  r^nember  me !  *' 

Non  eatedet  como 
Fequei  aasas, 
Mais  CAUd  o  gran 
Ben  que  en  voa  iaa  ; 
Ca  uofl  me  fesestea 
Como  quen  fas 
t  8a  cousa  quita 

Toda  per  aaai. 
Santa  Maria  I  nenbre  uob  de  ml  I 

Non  catedeB  a  como 
Pequey  greu, 
Mais  catad  o  gnm  ben 
Que  uos  Deus  den  i 
Ca  outro  ben  se  non 
Uos  non  ei  en 
Nen  ouue  nunca 
Des  quando  naci. 
Santa  Maria  I  nenbre  uos  de  ml  I 

Castro,  Bibl.,  Tom.  U.  p.  640. 

This  has,  no  doubt,  a  very  Proyenpal 
air }  but  others  of  the  CAntigas  have  still 
more  of  it.  The  Provencal  poets,  In  fact, 
as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  fled  in 
considerable  numbers  into  Spain  at  the 
period  of  their  persecution  at  home ;  and 
that  period  corresponds  to  the  reigns  of 
Alfonso  and  his  father.     In  this  way  a 


strong  tinge  of  the  ProvenQal  character 
came  into  the  poetry  of  Castile,  and  re- 
mained there  a  long  time.  The  proofe  of 
this  early  intercourse  with  ProvenQal  poets 
are  abundant.  Aim^ric  de  Bellinoi  was  at 
the  court  of  Alfonso  IX.,  who  died  in  1214 
(Histoire  Litt^raire  de  hi  Prance,  par  des 
Membres  de  Plnstitut,  Paris,  4to,  Tom. 
XIX.  1838,  p.  507),  and  was  afterwards  at 
the  court  of  Alfonso  X.  (Ibid.,  p.  611).  So 
were  Montagnagout  and  Polquet  de  Lunel, 
both  of  whom  wrote  poems  on  the  election 
of  Alfonso  X.  to  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XIX.  p.  491,  and 
Tom.  XX.  p.  667 ;  with  Raynouard,  Trou- 
badours, Tom.  IV.  p.  239).  Raimond  de 
Tours  and  Nat  de  Mons  addressed  verses  to 
Alfonso  X.  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XIX.  pp.  655, 
577).  Bertrand  Carbonel  dedicated  his 
works  to  him ;  and  Giraud  Riquier,  some- 
times called  the  last  of  the  Troubadours, 
wrote  an  el^y  on  his  death,  already  re- 
ferred to  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XX.  pp.  569,  678, 
684).  others  might  be  cited,  but  these  are 
enough. 

28  The  two  stanzas  of  the  Querellas,  or 
Complaints,  still  remaining  to  us,  are  in 
Ortis  de  Zuniga  (Anales,  p.  123),  and  else- 
where. 

24  first  published  by  Sanchez  (PoeaiA* 
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Alfonso  claims  his  chief  distinction  in  letters  as  a  writer 
of  prose.     In  this  his  merit  is  great.     He  first  made  the 
Gastilian  a  national  language  by  causing  the  Bible  his  proee 
to  be  translated  into  it,  and  by  requiring  it  to  be  ^**'^ 
used  in  all  legal  proceedings  ;  ^  and  he  first,  by  his  great 
Code  and  other  works,  gave  specimens  of  prose  composi- 


Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  148-170),  where  it 
may  still  be  best  consulted.  The  copy  he 
used  had  belonged  to  Don  Bnriqne  de  Yil- 
lena,  who  was  suspected  of  the  black  art, 
and  whose  books  were  burnt  on  that  ac- 
count after  his  death,  temp.  John  II.  A 
specimen  of  the*cipher  is  given  in  Gcnt- 
tinife  translation  of  Bouterwek  (Tom.  I.  p. 
129).  MoraUn  the  younger  (Obras,  Madrid, 
1830,  8ro,  Tom.  I.  Parte  I.  p.  61)  thinks 
that  both  the  Querellas  and  the  Tesoro 
were  the  work  of  Don  Snrique  de  Ylllena  t 
relying,  first,  on  the  fact  that  the  only  man- 
uscript of  the  latter  known  to  exist  once 
belonged  to  Don  Enrique ;  and,  secondly, 
<m  the  obvious  diffarenoe  in  language  and 
style  between  both  and  the  rest  of  the  king's 
known  works, — a  difference  which  cer^ 
tainly  may  well  excite  suspicion,  but  does 
not  much  encourage  the  particular  ooi^ec- 
tore  of  Moratin  as  io  Yillena.  Indeed, 
their  style  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  an  age 
considerably  later  than  Ylllena*s. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  treated 
Alfonso  X.  as  an  alchemist,  nobody  having 
questioned  it  who  had  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  "Tesoro."  It  had,  however, 
been  doubted  whether  he  wrote  that  sin- 
groiar  poem,  ttiough  not  so  strongly  as  I  then 
doubted  it  (p.  40).  Thus,  Sanchez,  after  say- 
ing decidedly  that  he  did  write  it, —  escrilnd 
tambien  otra  poesia  intitulada  D^  Tesoro, 
ec  (Poesias  anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p.  152), — 
questioned  afterwards  (p.  166)  whether  it 
were  really  his.  Quintana,  also,  in  his  Poe- 
sias Castellanas  (1807,  Tom.  I.  p.  xx.),  put  a 
8<»newhat  stronger  doubt  into  a  note, 
though  in  the  text  he  had  expressed  na 
more  doubt  than  Sanches  had.  But  Don 
Jos6  Amador  de  los  Bios,  in  the  Espana 
newspaper,  June  10, 1851,  has  settled  the 
point  by  citing  two  laws  of  Alfonso  X.  not 
before  noticed  in  this  ctmnection,  namdy, 
Partida  II.  Tit.  v.  Ley  13,  and  Partida  YI. 
nt.  iv.  Ley  4,  in  which  alchemy  is  forbidden, 
and  treated  as  an  impossibility.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  suppose  that  Alfonso  believed  in 
it,  —  much  less  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  to 
teach  it.  It  should  be  added,  howev^, 
4* 


that  he  believed  in  Astrology,  and  protected 
it  by  law.  (Partida  YII.  Tit.  xxiii.  Ley  1.) 

»  Mariana,  Hist,  lib.  XIY.  c.  7  }  Cas- 
tro, BibL,  Tom.  I.  p.  411}  Cr6nica  de 
Alonso,  el  qual  fiie  par  de  Emperador,  Yal- 
ladolid,  1554,  c  ix. }  and  Mond^jar,  Me- 
morias,  p.  450.  The  last^  however,  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  printed  at  Verrara  in  1563 
to  have  been  that  made  by  order  of  Alfonso, 
since  it  was  the  work  of  some  Jews  of  the 
period  when  it  was  published. 

Of  this  version,  —  remarkable  in  many 
particulars,  and  of  which  two  editions, 
identical  except  in  ttieir  dedicati<His  and 
title-pages,  were  printed  the  same  year,^ 
ample  accounts  and  important  extracts  may 
be  found  in  Castro,  Biblioteca  Espanola 
(foL,Tom.  I.  pp.  401-410).  The  notion  that 
one  of  these  editions  was  made  for  Jews 
and  the  other  for  Christians,  as  set  tarth  in 
Brunet  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  me  wholly 
unfounded  ;  but  both  were  i>ermitted  by 
the  Inquisition  to  be  printed,  and  both  were 
valued  by  Christians  as  wdl  as  Jews,  and 
fireely  used  by  subsequent  Spanish  trans- 
lators of  the  Scriptures.  These  editions  of 
Ferrara,  1563,  were  the  woiic  of  two  Portu- 
guese Jews,  Abraham  Usque  and  Duarte 
Pinhel  (Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusitana,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
4  and  743) )  but  they  used  in  their  Penta- 
teuch a  Spanish  venion,  which  had  been 
printed  at  Constantinople  with  Hebrew 
characters,  in  1647  (Castro,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p.* 
449),  for  Uie  benefit  of  refugee  Spanish 
Jews  in  Turkey,  whose  living  descendants 
now  publish  at  Constantinoide  a  periodical 
in  the  Spanish  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  use,  to 
this  day,  Spanish  Bibles  and  other  books 
printed  in  the  same  way,  with  Hebrew 
types,  for  their  benefit,  by  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  Ferrara 
version  being,  it  is  said,  made  word  for 
word, — never  using  two  words  for  one,  nor 
changing  in  the  Spanish  the  collocation  of 
the  words  in  the  Hebrew, — is  very  curious, 
and  the  Protestants,  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna 
and  Cypriano  de  Yalera,  used  it  fireely  when 
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tion  whicK  left  a  free  and  disencumbered  course  for  all 
that  has  been  done  since,  —  a  service,  perhaps,  greater 
than  it  has  been  permitted  any  other  Spaniard  to  render 
the  prose  literature  of  his  country.  To  this,  therefore,  we 
now  turn. 

And  here  the  first  work  we  meet  with  is  one  that  was 
rather  compiled  under  his  direction  than  written  by  him- 
self. It  is  called  ''The  Great  Conquest  beyond 
conquista  Sca,''  and  is  an  account  of  the  wars  in  the  Holy 
de  Ultramar,  j^^^^^^  which  thcu  SO  much  agitated  the  minds  of 
men  throughout  Europe,  and  which  were  intimately  con- 
nected with*"  the  fate  of  the  Christian  Spaniards  still  strijg- 
gling  for  their  own  existence  in  a  perpetual  crusade  against 
misbelief  at  home.  It  begins  with  the  history  of  Moham- 
med, and  comes  down  to  the  year  1210  ;  much  of  it  being 
taken  from  an  old  French  version  of  the  work  of  William 
of  Tyre,  on  the  same  general  subject,  and  the  rest  from 
other,  less  trustworthy  sources.  But  parts  of  it  are  not 
historical.  The  grandfather  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  its 
hero,  is  the  wild  and  fanciful  Knight  of  the  Swan,  who  is 
almost  as  much  a  representative  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
as  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  goes  through  adventures  no  less 
marvellous ;  fighting  on  the  Rhine  like  a  knight-errant, 
and  miraculously  warned  by  a  swallow  how  to  rescue  his 
lady,  who  has  been  made  prisoner.  Unhappily,  in  the  first 
edition,  printed  in  1503,  —  and  until  1858  the  only  one  of 
this  curious  work,  —  the  text  has  received  additions  that 
make  us  doubtful  how  much  of  it  may  be  certainly  as- 
cribed to  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  in  whose  reign 
and  by  whose  order  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  to  have 

making  their  translations  of  the  Bible  in  dered  as  fiill  jotttoe  to  this  Jewish  version 

1569  and  1602.    Yalera  says,  in  his  "Ex-  as  Yalera  did  in  1602.    In  the  "  Amonesta- 

hortaoion  al  Letor,"  Es  on  gran  Tesoro  de  cion  al  Letor,**  he  says  he  had  used  it  ^*  mas 

la  lengua  Espanola.    It  was  reprinted  at  que  ninguna  otra.**    But,  at  the  same  time, 

Amsterdam  more  than  once  for  the  bene-  he  deprecates  its  mistranslations,  s<Hne  of 

fit  of  the  Jews  there;  and,  what  is  very  which  he  says  were  made  **en  odio  de 

odd,  the  copy  I  possess,  dated  5606,  bears  Christo ; "  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  it 

on  its  title-page,  as  did  the  original  edition  could  never   have   been,  as  Brunet  and 

of  Ferrara,  ^  Yisto  y  examinada  per  el  oficio  others  suppose,  aooopted  by  the  Christians, 

de  la  Inquislcion,"  Just  as  if  the  Inquisition  or  made  for  them, 
were  in  Amsterdam.    Reyna,  in  1569,  ren- 
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been  prepared.     It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  specimen  of 
early  Spanish  prose.* 

Castilian  prose,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted earlier,  unless  we  are  willing  to  reckon  as  speci- 
mens of  it  the  few  meagre  documents,  generally  EarUestCaa 
grants  in  hard,  legal  forms,  that  begin  with  those  *»"***  p"*«* 
concerning  Oviedo  and  Avil^s,  already  noticed,  and  come 
down,  half  bad  Latin  and  half  unformed  Spanish,  to  the 
time  of  Alfonso.^    The  first  monument,  therefore,  that  can 


»  La  Gran  Gonqoista  de  Ultramar  was 
printed  at  Salamanca,  by  Hans  Giesser,  in 
foUo,  in  1503.  That  additions  are  made  to 
it,  is  apparent  from  Lib.  III.  o.  170,  where 
is  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  order 
of  the  Templars,  which  is  there  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  Spanish  era 
1412 ;  and  that  it  is  a  translation,  so  &r  as 
it  follows  William  of  Tyre,  from  an  old 
French  version  of  the  thirteenth  century,  I 
state  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  Sar- 
miento.  The  Conquista  begins  thus  : 

**  Capitolo  Primero.  Como  liahoma  pre- 
dioo  en  Aravia :  y  gano  toda  la  tierra  de 
Oriente. 

"JSn  aql.  tlCpo  q  eraolius  en^perador  en 
Boma  q  ftie  buft  Xpiano,  et  m&tuvo  gran 
tifipo  el  imperio  en  justicia  y  en  paz,  levan- 
tose  Mahoma  en  Uerra  de  Aravia  y  mostro 
a  las  getes  necias  sciecia  nueva,  y  fizo  les 
creer  q  era  profeta  y  mensagero  de  dies, 
y  que  le  avia  embiado  al  mundo  por  saluar 
los  hombres  qSle  creyessen,**  etc 

The  story  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  taSi 
of  enchantments,  duels,  and  much  of  what 
marks  the  books  of  chivalry,  begins  abruptly 
at  Lib.  I.  cap.  47,  fol.  xvii.,  with  these  words: 
(^  And  now  the  history  leaves  off  speaking  for 
a  time  of  all  these  things,  in  order  to  relate 
what  concerns  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,"  etc; 
and  it  ends  with  Cap.  186,  f.  Ixxx.,  the  next 
chapter  opening  thus :  *'  Now  this  history 
leaves  off  speaking  of  this,  and  turns  to  re- 
late  how  three  knights  went  to  Jerusalem,** 
ete.  This  story  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan, 
which  fills  sixty-three  leaves,  api)eared  orig- 
inally in  Normandy  or  Belgium,  begun  by 
Jehan  Renault,  and  finished  by  Qandor  or 
Graindor  of  Douay,  in  30,000  verses,  about 
the  year  1300.  (De  la  Rue,  Essai  sur  les 
Bardes,  etc.,  Caen,  1834,  8vo,  Tom.  III.  p. 
213.  Warton's  English  Poetry,  London, 
1824,  8vo,  Yol.  n.  p.  149.  Collection  of 
Prose  Romances,  by  Thomas,  Londim,  1838, 


12mo,  VoL  m.,  Prefiuse.)  It  was,  there- 
fore, inserted  after  the  age  of  Alfonso  X., 
unless  it  was  taken  from  some  earlier  story 
than  that  of  Renault,  which  is  not  very 
likely,  and  it  was  put  in  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  iUustrate  and  digni^  the  history  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  its  hero.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  part  of  the  work  made 
up  later  than  its  date.  The  last  chapter, 
for  instance,  giving  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Conradhi  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  and  the 
assassination  in  the  church  of  Yiterbo,  at 
the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  of 
Henry,  the  nephew  of  Henry  m.  of  Eng- 
land, l^  Guy  of  Monfort, — both  noticed  by 
Dante,  —has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
work,  and  seems  taken  fr<nn  some  later 
chronide.  There  is  an  excellent  copy  of  this 
woric,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typogra- 
phy, in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Yienna,  but 
the  one  I  have  most  used  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  in  two  vdumes,  in  parts, 
double  columns ;  the  first  of  224  ff.,  and 
the  second  of  220.  Prom  the  Prologo  it  is 
plain  that  the  work  as  it  was  prepared  for 
Alfonso — "Blandamos  trasladar  "  is  the 
phrase  —  did  not  extend  beyond  the  time 
of  St.  Louis  of  Prance,  who  died  in  1270. 
But,  since  the  preceding  portion  of  this  note 
was  published,  a  new  edition  of  the  Ultra- 
mar, with  a  good  bibliographical  preface  by 
Don  Pascual  de  Gkiyangos,  has  appeared  hi 
the  forty-fourth  volume  of  Rivadeneyra's 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  1858.  Ga- 
yangoe  thinks  it  was  probably  ordered  to  be 
prepared  la  the  time  of  Sancho  lY.,  son  of 
Alfonso  X. ',  but  his  reasons  for  this  opin* 
ion  are  not  very  strong,  and  the  p<^t  is  of 
little  importance. 

^  There  is  a  curious  collection  of  docUf> 
ments,  published  by  royal  authority  (Mad- 
rid, 1829-33,  6  Tom.  8vo.),  called  "  Coleo- 
cion  de  GMulas,  Cartas,  Patentes,"  etc., 
relating  to  the  Northern  provinces,  where 
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be  properly  cited  for  this  purpose,  though  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  the  father  of  Alfonso,  is 
one  in  preparing  which  it  has  always  been  supposed 
Alfonso  himself  was  personally  concerned.  It  is  the 
5jjjgP„gj^  *'Fuero  Juzgo,''  or  "Forum  Judicum,''  a  col- 
juago.  lection  of  Visigoth  laws,  which,  in  1241,  after  his 
conquest  of  C6rdova,  Saint  Ferdinand  sent  to  that  city  in 
Latin^  with  directions  that  it  should  be  translated  into  the 
vulgar  dialect,  and  observed  there  as  the  law  of  the  ter- 
ritory he  had  then  newly  rescued  from  the  Moors .^ 

The  precise  time  when  this  translation  was  made  has 
not  been  decided.  Marina,  whose  opinion  should  have 
weight,  thinks  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso ;  but, 
from  the  early  authority  we  know  it  to  have  possessed,  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  is  to  be  dated  from  the  latter 
years  of  Saint  Ferdinand.  In  either  case,  however,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  character  and  position  of  Alfonso, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  consulted  and  cou" 
cemed  in  its  preparation.  It  is  a  regular  code,  divided 
into  twelve  books,  which  are  subdivided  into  titles  and 
laws,  and  is  of  an  extent  so  considerable  and  of  a  charac- 

tbe  CastiUan  first  appeared.    They  oontain  m.  p.  11) }  or,  If  In  the  moderB  dialect,  Ik 

notUi^;  in  that  language  ao  old  as  the  Faero  was  sometimes  oopied  and  aoconunodated  to 

of  Oyiedo  and  the  letter  of  oonflrmation  to  the  changed  language  and  spelling  of  th« 

the  Vueros  ef  AtII^s  by  Alfonso  the  Seventh  age.   Booh  confirmations  were  in  some  oases 

already  noted ;  but  they  oontain  material  numerous,  as  in  the  grant  first  cited,  which 

of  some  value  for  bracing  the  decay  of  the  was  confirmed  thirteen  times  between  1231 

Latin,  by  documents  dated  firomthe  year  and  1021.   Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  th« 

804  downwards  (Sena.  YI.  p.  1).   Th^re  is,  published  documents  in  this  CoUeocion  what 

however,  a  dii&oulty  relating  both  to  the  is,  in  each  Instance,  the  true  date  of  the  par- 

docimients  in  Latin  and  to  those  in  the  ear^  tioular  version  used.   The  Avil4s  dootunent, 

modem  dialect )  e.  g.  In  relation  to  the  oq«  however,  is  not  liable  to  this  olitiecfion.    It 

in  Tom.  V.  p.  120,  dated  1197.    It  is,  that  is  extant  on  the  original  parchment,  upon 

we  are  not  certain  that  we  possess  them  in  which  the  o<mfinnation  was  made  in  115&, 

precisely  their  original  form  and  Integritf.  with  the  original  i^natures  of  the  persona 

Indeed,  in  not  a  few  instances,  we  are  sure  who  made  it,  as  testified  by  competent  wit- 

Qt  Uie  opposite,    for  these  Fueros,  Privile-  nesses.    See  poBty  VoL  IIL,  Appendix  (A), 

gios,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  behig  but  near  the  end. 

arbitrary  grants  of  an  absolute  monarch,  ^  I^iero  Juago  is  a  barbarous  phrase, 

the  persons  to  whom  they  were  made  were  which  signifies  the  same  as  Forum  Judi- 

careful  to  procure  oonfirmatioDS  of  them  cum,  and  is  perhaps  a  corruption  <^  it. 

from  succeeding  sovereigns,  as  often  as  they  (Covarrubias,  Tesoro,  Madrid,  1674,  foL,  ad 

could  ;  and  when  these  confirmations  were  verb.)   The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Fuero 

made,  the  original  document,  if  in  Latin,  Juzgo  is  of  1600  •,  the  best  is  that  by  the 

was  sometimes  translated,  as  was  that  of  Academy,  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  Madrid, 

Peter  the  Cruel  published  by  Marhaa  (Teo-  1816,  folio, 
(lade  las  Cortes,  Madrid,  1813,  4to,  Tom. 
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ter  80  free  and  discursive,  that  we  can  fairly  judge  from  it 
the  condition  of  the  prose  language  of  the  time,  and  ascer- 
tain that  it  was  already  as  far  advanced  as  the  contempo- 
raneous poetry.^ 

But  the  wise  forecast  of  Saint  Ferdinand  soon  extended 
beyond  the  purpose  with  which  he  originally  commanded 
the  translation  of  the  old  Visigoth  laws,  and  he  undertook 
to  prepare  a  code  for  the  whole  of  Christian  Spsun  that 
was  under  his  sceptre,  which,  in  its  different  cities  and 
provinces,  was  distracted  by  different  and  often  contra- 
dictory fueros  or  privileges  and  laws  given  to  each  as  it 
was  won  from  the  common  enemy.  But  he  did  not  live 
to  execute  his  beneficent  project,  and  the  fragment  that 
still  remains  to  us  of  what  he  undertook,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Setenario,"  plainly  implies  tiat  it  is, 
in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  his  son  Alfonso.** 

Still,  though  Alfonso  had  been  employed  in  preparing 
this  code,  he  did  not  see  fit  to  finish  it.  He,  however, 
felt  charged  with  the  general  undertaking,  and  seemed 
determined  that  his  kingdom  should  not  continue  to  suffer 
from  the  uncertainty  or  the  conflict  of  its  different  systems 
of  legislation.     But  he  proceeded  with  great  cau-  , 

tion.    His  first  body  of  laws,  called  the  "  Espejo,"  p^o  and  fq- 
or  ''Mirror  of  all  Rights,''  filling  ^ve  books,  ^***^* 
was  prepared  before  1256  ;  but,  though  it  contains  within 
itself  directions  for  its  own  distribution  and  enforcement, 

S9  See  the  Biscurso  prefixed  to  the  Acad-  con  el  otorgamiento  de  log  obispos,  ei  de  log 

emy's  edition,  by  Don  Manuel  de  Lardiza-  godog  mayores,  et  de  todo  el  poblo.    Agi 

bal,  y  Uribe  ;  and  Marina'g  £nsayo,  p.  29,  que  mientre  que  f6nnog  todog  de  an  oora- 

in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  IV.,  zon,  et  de  una  velontat,  et  de  una  f^,  que 

1805.    Perhaps  the  most  curious  passage  in  sea  entre  nos  paz  et  jnsticia  enno  regno,  et 

the  Fuero  Jusgo  is  the  law  (Lib.  XII.  Tit  que  podamos  ganar  la  companna  de  log  an- 

iii.  Ley  15)  containing  the  tremendoug  oath  geleg  en  el  otro  gieglo ;  et  aquel  que  que- 

of  abjuration  pregcribed  to  thoge  Jewg  who  brantar  egta  nuegtra  lee  gea  escomuugado 

were  about  to  enter  the  Chrigtian  Church,  por  gempre." 

But  I  prefer  to  give  ag  a  gpecimen  of  itg  Ian-  so  For  the  Setenario,  gee  Gagtro,  Bibliote- 

guage  one  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  namely,  oa,  Tom.  II.  pp.  680-684  ;  and  Marina,  His- 

the  e^th  Law  of  the  Primero  Titolo,  or  In-  toria  de  la  Legislacion,  Madrid,  1808,  fol., 

troduction,  "  concerning  those  who  may  be-  §§  290,  291.    As  tax  as  it  goes,  whidi  is  not 

come  kings,"  which  in  the  Latin  original  through  the  first  of  the  seven  divisiong  pro- 

dateg  firom  A.  D.  643 :    "  Quando  el  rey  posed,  it  congists,  1,  of  an  introduction  by 

morre,  nengun  non  deve  Uxaax  el  regno,  Alfonso  *,  and  2,  of  a  series  of  discussions 

nen  fiAcerse  rey,  nen  nii]^un  religiose,  nen  on  the  CaUioUc  religion,  on  Heathenism,  etc., 

otro  omne,  nen  servo,  nen  otro  omne  estrano,  which  were  afterwards  substantially  inc(»^ 

ge  non  omne  de  linage  de  los  godos,  et  fillo  porated  into  the  first  of  the  Partidas  of  Al- 

dalgo,  et  noble  et  digno  de  costumpnes,  et  fonso  himself. 
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it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  gone  into  practical  use. 
His  *'  Fuero  Real,"  a  shorter  code,  divided  into  four 
books,  was  completed  in  1255  for  Valladolid,  and  perhaps 
was  subsequently  given  to  other  cities  of  his  kingdom. 
Both  were  followed  by  different  laws,  as  occasion  called 
for  them,  down  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  all  of 
them,  taken  together,  were  far  from  constituting  a  code 
such  as  had  been  projected  by  Saint  Ferdinand.^ 

This  last  great  work  was  undertaken  by  Alfonso  in 
1256,  and  finished  either  in  1263  or  1265.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  by  Alfonso  himself  ''El  Setenario,''  from 
His  siete  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^®  Undertaken  by  his  father ; 
Partidaa.  jj^t  it  is  uow  Called  ''Las  Siete  Partidas,''  or  The 
Seven  Parts,  from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  work  itself. 
That  Alfonso  was  assisted  by  others  in  the  great  task  of 
compiling  it  out  of  the  Decretals,  and  the  Digest  and  Code 
of  Justinian,  as  well  as  out  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo  and  other 
sources  of  legislation,  both  Spanish  and  foreign,  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  but  the  general  air  and  finish  of  the  whole, 
its  style  and  literary  execution,  must  be  more  or  less  his 
own,  so  much  are  they  in  harmony  with  whatever  else  we 
know  of  his  works  and  character.^ 

The  Partidas,  however,  though  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant legislative  monument  of  its  age,  did  not  become  at 
once  the  law  of  the  land.®^  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
cities,  with  their  separate  privileges,  and  the  great  nobles, 
like  the  Laras,  long  resisted  anything  like  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  legislation  for  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1348,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh,  and  above  sixty  after  that  of  their  author,  that 
the  contest  with  the  local  authorities  was  over,  and  the 
Partidas  were  finally  proclaimed  and  established  as  of 

»  Op68calo8  Iiegales  del  Eey  Alfonso  el  seem  to  have  been  cited  by  the  name  of 

Sabio,  publicados,  etc.,  por  la  Real  Acade-  "The  Seven  Parts"  till  above  a  century 

mia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  1836,  2  Tom.,  after  it  was  composed.    (Marina,  Legisla- 

fol.    Marina,  Legislacion,  §301.  don,  §§  292-303.    Prefkce  to  the  edition  of 

82  "  El  Setenario  "  was  the  name  given  to  the  Partidas  by  the  Academy,  Madrid,  1807, 
the  work  begun  in  the  reign  of  St.  Ferdi-  4to,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xv.-xviii.) 
nand,  "  because,"  says  Alfonso,  in  the  pre-  ^  Much  trouble  arose  from  tiie  attempt 
foce  to  it,  "  all  it  contains  is  arranged  by  of  Alfonso  X.  to  introduce  his  code.    (Ma- 
sevens."    In  the  same  way  his  own  code  rina,  Legislacion,  §§  417-419.) 
if  divided  into  seven  parts  *,  but  it  does  not 
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binding  authority  in  all  the  territories  held  by  the  kings 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  But  from  that  period  the  great  code 
of  Alfonso  has  been  uniformly  respected.®*  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  Spanish  common  law,  which,  with  the  decisions 
under  it,  has  been  the  basis  of  Spanish  jurisprudence  ever 
since  ;  and  becoming  in  this  way  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  in  all  Spanish  colonies,  it  has,  from  the 
time  when  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  added  to  the  United 
States,  become  in  some  cases  the  law  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  —  so  wide  may  be  the  influence  of  a  wise  legis- 
lation.^ 

The  Partidas,  however,  do  not  always  read  like  a  col- 
lection of  statutes,  or  even  like  a  code  such  as  that  of 
Justinian  or  Napoleon.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  seem 
rather  to  be  a  series  of  treatises  on  legislation,  morals, 
and  religion,  divided  with  great  formality,  accord-  character  of 
ing  to  their  subjects,  into  Parts,  Titles,  and  Laws;  ^^p^^^- 
the  last  of  which,  instead  of  being  merely  imperative  ordi- 
nances, enter  into  arguments  and  investigations  of  various 
sorts,  often  discussing  the  moral  principles  they  lay  down, 
and  often  containing  intimations  of  the  manners  and  opin- 
ions of  the  age,  that  make  them  a  curious  mine  of  Span- 
ish antiquities.  They  are,  in  short,  a  kind  of  digested 
result  of  the  opinions  and  reading  of  h  learned  monarch, 
and  his  coadjutors,  in  the  thirteeaith  century,  on  the  rela- 

84  Marina,  Legis.,  §  449.    Fuero  Juzgo,  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  V.  1820,  Appen- 

f^.  Acad.,  Pref.,  p.  xliii.     That  Alfonso,  dix;  together  with  various  cases  in  the  other 

however,  intended  to  establish  the  Partidas  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 

as  the  law  of  all  Spain  in  his. own  time,  of  the  United  States,  e.  g.   Wheaton,Vol. 

seems  not  to  be  deubtftil,  flrom  Chap.  IX.  IIL  1818,  p.  202,  note  (a).    "  We  may  ob- 

of  his  chronicle,  where  we  are*  told  —  Man-  serve,*'  says  Dunham  (Hist,  (tf  Spain  and 

do  que  todos  los'  omes  de  sus  reynos  las  Portugal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  121),  "  that,  if  all  the 

oviessen  por  leyet  por  fuero  et  todos  los  other  codes  were  banished.  Spam  would  still 

alcaldes  juzgassen  por  ellas  los  pley  tos  (Ed.  have  a  respectable  body  of  jurisprudence } 

1554,  f.  5,  a).    But  we  have  already  seen  for  we  have  the  experience  of  an  eminent 

how  imperfect  was  his  authority,  for  this  or  advocate  in  the  Royal  Tribunal  of  Appeals 

any  other  purpose,  especially  in  the  latter  fpr  asserting  that,  during  an  extensive  prac- 

.  part  of  his  reign,  earlier  than  which  his  code  tice  of  twenty-nine  years,  scarcely  a  case 

was  not  completed.  occurred  which  could  not  be  virtually  or 

%  See  a  curious  and  learned  book,  entitled  expressly  decided  by  the  code  in  question.'* 
"  The  Laws  of  the  Siete  Partidas  which  are  The  Partidas,  it  may  be  observed,  lean 
still  in  Force  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,"  more  to  the  Roman  law  than  to  the  old 
translated  by  L.  Moreau  Lisletand  H.  Carle-  Visi-Oothic,  which  had  prevailed  in  Chris- 
ton,  New  Orleans,  1820;  2  vols.  8vo  *,  and  a  tian  Spam  till  that  time,  and  is  embodied  iu 
discussion  on  the  same  subject  in  Wheaton's.  the  Fuero  Juzgo.  This  may  account  for 
** Reports  of  Coaes  iiv  the  Supreme  Court,  thebr  continued  authority. 
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tive  duties  of  a  king  and  his  subjects,  and  on  the  entire 
legislation  and  police,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  moral,  to 
which,  in  their  judgment,  Spain  should  be  subjected ; 
the  whole  interspersed  with  discussions,  sometimes  more 
quaint  than  grave,  concerning  the  customs  and  principles 
on  which  the  work  itself,  or  some  particular  part  of  it,  is 
founded. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Partidas,  an  extract 
may  be  made  from  a  law  entitled  "  What  meaneth  a 
Tyrant,  and  how  he  useth  his  power  in  a  kingdom  when 
he  hath  obtained  iV 

"  A  tyrant,"  says  this  law,  '*  doth  signify  a  cruel  lord, 
who  by  force,  or  by  craft,  or  by  treachery,  hath  obtained 
power  over  any  realm  or  country ;  and  such  men  be  of 
such  nature,  that,  when  once  they  have  grown  strong  in 
the  laud,  they  love  rather  to  work  their  own  profit,  though 
it  be  in  harm  of  the  land,  than  the  common  profit  of  all, 
for  they  always  live  in  an  ill  fear  of  losing  it*  And  that 
they  may  be  able  to  fulfil  this  their  purpose  unencumbered, 
the  wise  of  old  have  said  that  they  use  their  power  against 
the  people  in  three  manners.  The  first  is,  that  they  strive 
that  those  under  their  mastery  be  ever  ignorant  and  timo- 
rous, because,  when  they  be  such,  they  may  not  be  bold 
to  rise  against  them  nor  to  resist  their  wills ;  and  the 
second  is,  that  they  be  not  kindly  and  united  among 
themselves,  in  such  wise  that  they  trust  not  one  another, 
for,  while  they  live  in  disagreement,  they  shall  not  dar^ 
to  make  any  discourse  against  their  lord,  for  fear  faith 
and  secrecy  should  not  be  kept  among  themselves ;  and 
the  third  way  is,  that  they  strive  to  make  them  poor,  and 
to  put  them  upon  great  undertakings,  which  they  can 
never  finish,  whereby  they  may  have  so  much  harm,  that  it 
may  never  come  into  their  hearts  to  devise  any  thing 
against  their  ruler.  And  above  all  this,  have  tyrants  ever 
striven  to  make  spoil  of  the  strong  and  to  destroy  the 
wise ;  and  have  forbidden  fellowship  and  assemblies  of 
men  in  their  land,  and  striven  always  to  know  what  men 
said  or  did  ;  and  do  trust  their  counsel  and  the  guard  of 
their  person  rather  to  foreigners,  who  will  serve  at  their 
will,  than  to  them  of  the  land,  who  serve  from  oppression. 
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And,  moreover,  we  say  that,  though  any  man  may  have 
gained  mastery  of  a  kingdom  by  any  of  the  lawful  means 
whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the  laws  going  before  this, 
yet,  if  he  use  his  power  ill,  in  the  ways  whereof  we  speak 
in  this-law,  him  may  the  people  still  call  tyrant ;  for  he 
tumeth  his  mastery  which  was  rightful  into  wrongful,  as 
Aristotle  hath  said  in  the  book  which  treateth  of  the  rule 
and  government  of  kingdoms/'  * 

In  other  laws,  reasons  are  given  why  kings  and  their 
sons  should  be  taught  to  read  ',^  and  in  a  law  about  the 
governesses  of  kings'  daughters,  it  is  declared  : 

'*  They  are  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  the 
king's  daughters  be  moderate  and  seemly  in  eating  and 
in  drinking,  and  also  in  their  carriage  and  dress,  and  of 
good  manners  in  all  things,  and  especially  that  they  be 
not  given  to  anger  ;  for,  besides  the  wickedness  that  lieth 
in  it,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world  that  most  easily  leadeth 
women  to  do  ill.  And  they  ought  to  teach  them  to  be 
handy  in  performing  those  works  that  belong  to  noble 
ladies ;  for  this  is  a  matter  that  becometh  them  much, 
since  they  obtain  by  it  cheerfulness  and  a  quiet  spirit ; 
and,  besides,  it  taketh  away  bad  thoughts,  which  it  is  not 
convenient  they  should  have."  ^ 

Many  of  the  laws  concerning  knights,  like  one  on  their 
loyalty,  and  one  on  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonies  used 
when  they  are  armed,^  and  all  the  laws  on  the  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  great  public  schools,  which  he  was 
endeavoring,  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage,  by  the  priv- 
ileges he  granted  to  Salamanca,^  are  written  with  even 
more  skill  and  selectness  of  idiom.     Indeed,  the  Partidas, 

»  Partida  n.  Tit  I.  Ley  10,  ed.  Acad.,  obtain  in  many  of  the  Universities  of  the 

Tom.  II.  p.  11.  Continent     There  was,  however,  at  that 

S7  Partida  II.  Tit.  VII.  Ley  10,  and  Tit  period,  no  such  establishment  in  Spain,  ex- 

V.  Ley  id.  oept  one  which  had  existed,  in  a  very  rude 

88  Partida  11.  Tit.  Vn.  Ley  11.  state,  at  Salamanca  for  some  time,  and  to 

»  Partida  n.  Tit  XXI.  Leyes  9, 13.  which  Alfonso  X.  gave  the  first  proper  en- 

«>  The  laws  about  the  Estudios  Generales,  dowment  in  1254.    (Historia  del  Golegio 

— the  name  then  given  to  what  we  now  call  viejo  de  S.  Bartolom^,  mayor  de  la  celebre 

Universities,— filling  the  thirty-first  Titulo  Universidad  de  Salamanca  por  Fr.  Ruiz  de 

of  the  second  Partida,  are  r^narkable  for  Vergara  y  Alava,  corregida  ec.  por  el  Mar- 

thefar  wisdom,  — except  in  Ley  11,  which  ques  de  Alventos,  Madrid,  1766,  folio,  Torn. 

relates  to  the  sale  of  books,  —  and  recog-  I.  p.  17.) 

nize  8(»ue  of  the  arrangements  that  still 
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in  whatever  relates  to  maimer  and  style,  are  not  only 
superior  to  anything  that  had  preceded  them,  but  to  any- 
thing that  for  a  long  time  followed.  The  Poems  of  Berceo, 
hardly  twenty  years  older,  seem  to  belong  to  another  age, 
and  to  a  much  ruder  state  of  society  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Marina,  whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  few  are 
entitled  to  call  in  question,  says  that  during  the  two  or 
even  three  centuries  subsequent  nothing  was  produced  in 
Spanish  prose  equal  to  the  Partidas  for  purity  and  eleva- 
tion of  style  .*^ 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
mingled  with  something  of  the  rudeness,  and  more  of  the 
ungraceful  repetitions,  common  in  the  period  to  which 
they  belong,  there  is  a  richness,  an  appropriateness,  and 
sometimes  even  an  elegance,  in  their  turns  of  expression, 
truly  remarkable.  They  show  that  the  great  effort  of 
their  author  to  make  the  Castilian  the  living  and  real  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  by  making  it  that  of  the  laws  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  had  been  successful,  or  was  des- 
tined speedily  to  become  so.  Their  grave  and. measured 
movement,  and  the  solemnity  of  their  tone,  which  have 
remained  among  the  characteristics  of  Spanish  prose  ever 
since,  show  this  success  beyond  all  reasonable  question. 
They  show,  too,  the  character  of  Alfonso  himself,  giving 
token  of  a  far-reaching  wisdom  and  philosophy,  and  prov- 
ing how  much  a  single  great  mind,  happily  placed,  can  do 
towards  imparting  their  final  direction  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  a  country,  even  so  early  as  the  first  century 
of  their  separate  existence.** 

^  Marina,  in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  quesa  es  dar  al  que  lo  ha  mencster  et  al  que 

Tom.  IV.,  X^uayo,  p.  62.  lo  meresoe,  segunt  el  poder  del  dador,  dando 

^  As  no  more  than  a  fair  specimen  of  the  de  lo  sayo  et  non  tomando  de  lo  ageno  para 

genuine  Oastilian  of  the  Partidas,  I  would  darlo  4  otro,  ca  el  que  da  mas  de  lo  que 

cite  Part  II.  Tit  V.  Ley  18,  entitled  "Como  puede  non  es  franco,  mas  desgastador,  et 

*  el  Key  debe   ser  granado   et  fi^nco  :  "  demas  haberi  per  ftierza  4  tomar  de  lo 

^  Grandesa  es  virtud  que  estd  Men  4  todo  ageno  quando  lo  suyo  non  cconpliere,  et  si 

home  poderoBO  et  senaladamente  al  rey  de  la  una  parte  ganare  amigos  por  lo  que 

quando  usa  della  en  tiempo  que  conviene  et  les  diere,  de  la  otra  parte  serle  han  enemi- 

oomo  debe }  et  por  ende  dixo  Ari8t6teles  4  goe  aquellos  4  quien  lo  tomare )  et  otrosi 

Alexandro  que  ^l  punase  de  haber  en  si  dbco  que  el  que  da  al  que  non  lo  ha  men* 

franqueza,  ca  por  ella  ganarie  mas  aina  el  ester  non  le  es  gradecido,  et  es  tal  come  el 

amor  et  los  corasones  de  la  gente :  et  por-  que  vierte  agua  en  la  mar,  et  el  que  da  al 

que  H  mcjor  podiese  obrar  desta  bondat,  que  lo  non  meresoe  es  oomo  el  que  guisa 

espaladinol  qu^  cosa  es,  et  dixo  que  fran-  su  enemigo  que  venga  contra  ^L** 


CHAPTEE   IV. 

JUAN  LORENZO  SE6TTRA.  —  CONFUSION  OP  ANCIENT  AND   MODERN    1£AN- 
NERS. — THE  ALBXANDRO,  ITS  STORY  AND  MERITS. — THE  Y0T08  DEL 

PAYON. SANCHO   EL  BRAYO. DON    JUAN  MANUEL,  HIS    LITE  AND 

WORKS,  PUBLISHED  AND   UNPUBLISHED.  —  HIS   CONDE  LUCANOR. 

The  proof  that  the  "  Partidas ''  were  in  advance  of 
their  age,  both  as  to  style  and  language,  is  plain,  not 
only  from  the  examination  we  have  made  of  what  pre- 
ceded them,  but  from  a  comparison  of  them,  juanLoren- 
which  we  must  now  make,  with  the  poetry  of  ^  Segura. 
Juan  Lorenzo  Segura,  who  lived  at  the  time  they  were 
compiled,  and  probably  somewhat  later.  Like  Berceo,  he 
was  a  secular  priest,  and  he  belonged  to  Astorga ;  but 
this  is  all  we  know  of  him,  except  that  he  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  left  a  poem 
of  above  ten  thousand  lines,  on  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  drawn  from  such  sources  as  were  then  accessible 
to  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  and  written  in  the  four-line 
stanza  used  by  Berceo.^ 

What  is  most  obvious  in  this  long  poem  is  its  confound- 
ing the  manners  of  a  well-known  age  of  Grecian  antiquity 
with  those  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  knighthood,  as 
they  existed  in  the  days  of  its  author.  Similar  confusion 
is  found  in  some  portion  of  the  early  literature  of  every 
country  in  modem  Europe.  In  all,  there  was  a  period 
when  ihe  striking  facts  of  ancient  history,  and  the  marvel- 
lous fictions  of  ancient  fable,  floating  about  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  seized  upon  as  mate- 
rials for  poetry  and  romance  ;  and  when,  to  fill  up  and 
finish  the  picture  presented  by  their  imaginations  to  those 

1  The  Alexandro  fills  the  third  voliime  of  fol.,  Tom.  II.  p.  79,  and  Mondejar,  Memo- 

the  Poesias  Anteriores  of  Sanchez,  and  was,  rias,  pp.  458,  459),  though  the  last  lines  of 

for  a  long  time,  strangely  attributed  to  Al-  the  poem  itself  declare  its  author  to  be 

fonso  the  Wise  (Nic.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Johan  Lorenzo  Segura. 
Hispana  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Matriti,  1787-8, 
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who  thus  misapplied  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
the  manners  and  feelings  of  their  own  times  were  incon- 
gruously thrown  in,  either  from  an  ignorant  persuasion 
that  none  "other  had  ever  existed,  or  from  a  wilful  careless- 
ness concerning  everything  but  poetical  effect.  This  was 
the  case  in  Italy,  from  the  first  dawning  of  letters  till 
after  the  time  of  Dante,  the  sublime  and  tender  poetry 
of  whose  '*  Divina  Commedia ''  is  full  of  such  absurdities 
and  anachronisms.  It  was  the  case,  too,  in  Prance  ; 
examples  singmlarly  in  point  being  found 'in  the  Latin 
poem  of  Walter  de  Chatillon,  and  the  French  one  by  Alex- 
andre de  Paris,  or  de  Bemay,  on  this  same  subject  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  both  of  wiiich  were  written  nearly 
a  century  before  Juan  Lorenzo  lived,  and  both  of  which 
were  used  by  him.^  And  it  was  the  case  in  England  till 
after  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  whose  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ''  does  all  that  genius  can  do  to  justify  it.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  Spain,  where,  de- 
rived from  such  monstrous  repositories  of  fiction  as  the 
works  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis,  Guido  de 
Colonna  and  Walter  de  Chatillon,  some  of  the  histories 
and  fancies  of  ancient  times  already  filled  the  thoughts  of 
those  men  who  were  unconsciously  beginning  the  fabric 
of  their  country's  literature  on  foundations  essentially 
different.* 

Among  the  most  attractive  subjects  that  offered  them- 
selves to  such  persons  was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

s  Walter  de  Ghatillon's  Latin  poem  on  Dares  Phrygius,  and  the  other  similar 
Alexander  the  Chreat  was  so  popular  that  it  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet,  when  the 
was  taught  in  the  rhetorical  schools,  to  the  same  Guido  de  Colonna  was  translated  by 
exclusion  of  Lucan  and  Virgil.  (Warton's  Pedro  Nunez  Belgado,  in  the  sixteentii  cen- 
Bnglish  Poetry,  London,  1824,  Svo,  Vol.  I.  tury,  and  published  under  the  auspices  of 
p.  clxvii.)  The  French  Poem  begun  by  Philip  II.,  Christian  people  were  warned 
Lambert  li  Tors  or  Cors,  and  finished  by  that  all  these  divinities  were  neither  more 
Alexandre  de  Paris,  was  less  valued,  but  nor  less  than  devils  } — sonyseran  sempre 
much  read.  (Ginguen^,  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  demonios;— somuch  were  the  religious  ideas 
la  France,  Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XV.  1820,  pp.  and  feelings  of  the  Spaniards  changed  be- 
100-127.)  The  name  of  Lambert  li  Tors  is  tween  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
written  Lambert  li  Cors  by  Ginguen^,  but  turies.  Belgado's  translation,  it  may  be  ob- 
is corrected  in  the  published  poem  by  the  served,  in  passing,  if  not  very  exact,  is  in 
Stuttgart  Vcrein,  1846.  the  good  old  Castilian  of  his  time.    He 

s  It  may  be  worth  notice  here  that,  al-  died  in  1535,  and  the  edition  I  have  of  his 

thou^  the  heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses  Cr6nica  Troyana  is  of  1587  *,  but  there  is 

are  used  without  stint  by  the  Archpriest,  an  earlier  one,  I  think,  dated  in  1512. 
just  as  they  are  by  Guido  de  Colonna, 
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The  East  —  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India — had  long  been 
•full  of  stories  of  his  adventures  ;  *  and  now,  in  the  West, 
as  a  hero  more  nearly  approaching  the  spirit  of  knight- 
hood than  any  other  of  antiquity,  he  was  adopted  into  the 
poetical  fictions  of  almost  every  nation  that  could  boast 
the  beginning  of  a  literature,  so  that  the  Monk  in  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales  "  said  truly,  — 

"  The  etorie  of  i^Aexandre  is  so  commune. 
That  every  wight,  that  hath  discretion, 
Hath  herd  somewhat  or  all  of  his  fortune.*' 

Juan  Lorenzo  took  this  story  substantially  as  he  had 
read  it  in  the  ''  Alexandreis ''  of  Walter  de  Chatillon, 
whom  he  repeatedly  cites  ;  ^  but  he  has  added  whatever 
he  found  elsewhere,  or  in  his  own  imagination,  that 
seemed  suited  to  his  purpose,  which  was  by  no  means 
that  of  becoming  a  mere  translator.  After  a  short  intro- 
duction, he  comes  at  once  to  his  subject,  thus,  in  the  fifth 
stanza : 

I  desire  ta  tell  the  story    of  a  noble  pagan  king. 
With  whose  valor  and  bold  heart    the  world  once  did  ring : 
For  the  world  he  overcame,    like  a  very  little^thing  ; 
And  a  clerkly  name  I  shall  gain,    if  his  story  I  can  sing. 

This  prince  was  Alexander,    and  Greece  it  was  his  right ; 
Frank  and  bold  he  was  in  arms,     and  in  knowledge  took  delight ; 
Darius'  power  he  overthrew,    and  Poms,  kings  of  might. 
And  for  suffering  and  for  patience    the  world  held  no  such  wight. 

Now  the  infant  Alexander    showed  plainly,  from  the  first. 

That  he  through  every  hindrance    with  prowess  great  would  burst ; 

For  by  a  servile  breast    he  never  would  be  nursed, 

And  less  than  gentle  lineage    to  serve  him  never  durst. 

And  mighty  signs  when  he  was  born    foretold  his  coming  worth  ; 
The  air  was  troubled,  and  the  sun    his  brightness  put  not  forth. 
The  sea  was  angry  all,     and  shook  the  solid  earth. 
The  world  was  well-nigh  perishing    for  terror  at  his  birth.*^ 

*  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of       «  Quiero  leer  un  libro    de  un  rey  noble  pa- 
Literature,  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  pp.   6-23,  a  «*"<>. 

curious  paper  by  Sir    W.    Ouseley.     Fr.  Q'Je  ft>5  de  grant  erforcio,    de  corazon  lozano. 

a  1       i-rl.iij  i.*j      /^_.     ..  Conqui8t6  todel  mundo,    metiol  bo  su  mano, 

Spiegel,  Die  Alexander  sage  bel  den  Orient-  Teme,  >e  lo  compriere.  que  soe  bon  ewribano. 
alen  (Leipzig,  1851,  8vo). 

5  Coplas  226, 1452,  and  1639,  where  Sega-  Del  Pn»»cepe  Alexandre,   que  ftie  rey  de  Oro- 

»  gives  three  Latin  lines  from  Walter.  Que  fue*franc  S  ardit  8  de  grant  sabencifc 
6* 
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Then  comes  the  history  of  Alexander,  mingled  with  the 
fables  and  extravagances  of  the  times ;  given  generally 
with  the  dulness  of  a  chronicle,  but  sometimes  showing 
a  poetical  spirit.  Before  setting  out  on  his  grand  expe- 
dition to  the  East,  he  is  knighted,  and  receives  an  en- 
chanted sword  made  by  Don  Vulcan,  a  girdle  made  by 
Dofia  Philosophy,  and  a  shirt  made  by  two  sea-fairies,  — 
duos  f ados  enna  mar  J  The  conquest  of  Asia  follows  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  whicn  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
orders  mass  to  be  said  to  stay  the  conqueror,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  Jewish  capital.* 

In  general,  the  known  outline  of  Alexander's  adven- 
ture's is  followed,  but  there  are  a  good  many  whimsical 
digressions  ;  and  when  the  Macedonian  forces  pass  the 
site  of  Troy,  the  poet  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  an  abstract  of  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  that  city, 
which  he  represents  as  told  by  Don  Alexander  himself  to 
his  followers,  and  especially  to  the  Twelve  Peers  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  expedition.®  Homer  is  vouched  as 
authority  for  the  extraordinary  narrative  that  is  given ;  ^® 
but  how  little  the  poet  of  Astorga  cared  for  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  instead  of 
sending  Achilles,  or  Don  Achilles,  as  he  is  called,  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  to  be  concealed  in  woman's 
clothes,  he  is  sent,  by  the  enchantments  of  his  mother,  in 
female  attire,  to  a  convent  of  nuns ;  and  the  crafty  Don 
Ulysses  goes  there  as  a  pedler,  with  a  pack  of  female 
ornaments  and  martial  weapons  on  his  back,  to  detect  the 
fraud.^  But,  with  all  its  defects  and  incongruities,  the 
*'  Alexandre "  is  a  curious  and  important  landmark  in 
early  Spanish  literature ;  and  if  it  is  written  with  less 
purity  and  dignity  than  the  '*  Partidas  ''  of  Alfonso,  it  has 

Veneid  Poro  h  D&rio,   dot  Reyei  de  grant  po-    Todol  mar  ftie  Irado,   la  tierr*  tremedd, 
tencia.  For  poco  quel  mundo   todo  non  pereci6. 

Nunca  conosci6  ome  in  par  en  la  lufrenda.  Sanchei,  Tom.  UL  p.  L 

El  Infknte  Alexandre   Inego  en  lu  nlnn€s  7  Ooplaa  78,  80,  83, 89,  etc 

ComenzO  i  demo«trar   que  serie  de  grant  pre* :  g  Ooplas  1080-1094  etc. 

Nunca  quiso  mamar  leche    de  mugier  rafes,  o  n     1      «mo  tria    * 

8e  non  fue  de  linage   d  de  grant  gentUds.  »  l^opias  .ftW-710. 

M  Coplas  800  and  714. 

Orandei  lignoe  contiron     quando  est  Inflmt  U  Coplas  386,  802,  etc 

naaoid : 
£1  ayre  flie  cambiado,   el  lol  eicureoiO, 
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still  a  truly  Castilian  air,  in  both  its  language  and  its 
versification.^  , 

A  poem  called  "  Los  Votos  del  Pavon/' — The  Vows  of 
the  Peacock,  —  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  "  Alex- 
andre/' is  lost.  K  we  may  judge  from  an  old  French 
poem  on  the  vows  made  over  a  peacock  that  had  been  a 
favorite  bird  of  Alexander,  and  was  served  accidentally 
at  table  after  that  hero's  death,  we  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  our  loss  as  a  misf(»rtune.^  Nor  have  we  probably 
great  occasion  to  regret  that  we  possess  only  extracts 
from  a  prose  book  of  advice,  prepared  for  his  heir  sancho,  son 
and  successor  by  Sancho,  the  son  of  Alfonso  the  ^  ^o^^- 
Tenth  ;  for  though,  from  the  chapter  warning  the  young 
prince  against  fools,  we  see  that  it  wanted  neither  sense 
nor  spirit,  still  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  ''  Partidas" 
for  precision,  grace,  or  dignity  of  style."  We  come, 
therefore,  at  once  to  a  remarkable  writer,  who  flourished 
a  little  later,  —  the  Prince  Don  Juan  Manuel. 

Lorenzo  was  an  ecclesiastic,  —  bon  clerigo  e  ondrado,  — 
and  his  home  was  at  Astorga,  in  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Galicia.    Berceo 

^2  Southey,  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Madoc,"  du  Pavon  est  one  continuation  des  faits 
Part  I.  Canto  xi.,  speaks  justly  of  the  d' Alexandre.'*  There  is  an  account  of  a 
"sweet  flow  of  language  and  metre  in  French  Poem  on  this  subject,  in  the '^ No- 
Lorenzo."  At  the  end  of  the  Alexandre  tices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibli- 
are  two  prose  letters  supposed  to  hare  been  oth^que  Nationale,"  etc.  (Paris,  an.  VEI. 
written  by  Alexander  to  his  mother  $  but  I  4toX  Tom.  Y.  p.  118.  Vows  were  frequently 
prefer  to  cite,  as  a  specimen  of  Lorenzo's  made  in  ancient  times  oyer  favorite  birds 
style,  the  following  stanzas  on  the  music  (Barante,  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  ad  an.  1454, 
which  the  Macedonians  heard  in  Bta>ylon  :  ^aris,  1837,  8vo,  Tom.  VII.  pp.  169-104)  j 

Aii:  —  1-  „...^».   ».«*.;i.  ««.  ^,««  *"^d  the  vows  in  the  Spanish  poem  seem  to 

Ani  em  la  mnncs   cantaoa  per  razon,  .  ...  %.  aa  ..    *  ^.t. 

IM  doblcB  que  refleren   coita.  del  oorazon.  ^a^e  involved  a  prophetic  account  of  the 

Tms  dolees  de  las  baylas,    el  plorant  lemiton,  achievements  and  troubles  of  Alexander's 

Bien  podrlen  toller  precio    i  quantoa  no  man-  successors. 

do  8on.  14  The  extracts  are  in  Castro  (Tom.  II. 

Nonesenelmundo   ome  tan  sabedor,  PP-  725-729),  and  the  book,  which  con- 

Qne  dedr  podiewe   qnal  era  el  dolzor,  tained  forty-nine  chapters,  was  called  ^*  Cas- 

Mientre  ome  TiviesBe   en  aquella  sabor  tigos  y  Documentos  para  bien  vivir,  orden- 

Nonavri^sede   nen  feme  nen  dolor.  ^^^  p<,r  gj  n^y  poQ  Sancho  el  Quarto, 

St.  1976, 1977.  intitulado  el  Brabo  -, "  Caatigoa  being  used 

La8  dohlea  in  modem  Spanish  means  to  mean  advice^  as  in  the  old  French  poem, 

the  tolling  for  the  dead  •,  —here, I  suppose,  "  Le  Castoiement  d»un  P^re  a  son  Fils  j » 

it  means  some  sort  of  sad  chanting.  and  Documentos  being  taken  in  its  primi- 

18  Los  Votos  del  Pavon  is  first  mentioned  tive  sense  of  inatructiona.    The  spirit  of 

by  the   Marquis  of  Santillana   (Sanchez,  his  father  seems  to  speak  in  Sancho,  when 

Tom.  I.  p.  Ivii.)  j  and  Fauchet  says  (RecueU  he  says  of  kings, "  que  han  de  govemar 

de  I'Origine  de  la  Langue  et  Po^sle  Fran-  regnos  e  gcntes  con  ayuda  de  <jientiflco« 

Qaise,  Paris,  1581,  fol.,  p.  88),  "  Le  BK)man  sabios." 
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belonged  to  the  same  territory ;  and,  though  there  may 
be  half  a  century  between  them,  they  are  of  a  similar 
spirit.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  the  next  author  we 
Don  Juan  meet  —  Dou  John  Manuel  —  takes  us  from  the 
ManueL  mouutaius  of  the  North  to  the  chivalry  of  the 
South,  and  to  the  state  of  society,  the  conflicts,  manners, 
and  interests,  that  gave  us  the  "  Poem  of  the  Cid,''  and 
the  code  of  the  '*  Partidas." 

Don  John  was  of  the  blood  royal  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
grandson  of  St.  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
and  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  dangerous  of  the 
Spanish  barons  of  his  time.  He  was  born  in  Escalona,  on 
the  fifth  of  May,  1282,  and  was  the  son  of  Don  Pedro 
Manuel,  an  Infante  of  Spain,"  brother  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  with  whom  he  always  had  his  officers  and  house- 
hold in  common.  Before  Don  John  was  two  years  old, 
his  father  died,  and  he  was  educated  by  his  cousin,  Sancho 
the  Fourth,  living  with  him  on  a  footing  like  that  on 
which  his  father  had  lived  with  Alfonso.^*  When  twelve 
years  old  he  was  already  in  the  field  against  the  Moors, 
and  in  1310,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  reached  the 
most  considerable  offices  in  the  state  ;  but  Ferdinand  the 
Fourth  dying  two  years  afterwards,  and  leaving  Alfonso 
the  Eleventh,  his  successor,  only  thirteen  months  old, 
great  disturbances  followed  till  1320,  when  Don  John 
Manuel  became  joint  regent  of  the  realm  ;  a  place  which 
he  suffered  none  to  share  with  him  but  such  of  his  near 
relations  as  were  most  involved  in  his  interests." 

The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  administration  of 
Prince  John  seem  to  have  been  managed  with  talent  and 
spirit ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  regency  the  young  monarch 

ifi  Argote  de  Molina,  Sucesion  de  los  Sancho  and  myself  In  his  lifetime,  always 
Manueles,  prefixed  to  the  Conde  Lucanor,  had  our  households  together,  and  our  offl- 
1676.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  cers  were  always  the  same.*'  Further  on, 
heretofore  considered  unsettled  ;  but  I  have  he  says  he  \tB»  brought  up  by  Bon  Sancho, 
found  it  given  exactly  by  himself^  in  an  un*  who  gave  him  the  means  of  building  the 
published  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Arch-  castle  of  Penaflel,  and  calls  God  to  witness 
bishop  of  Toledo,  which  occurs  in  a  manu-  that  he  was  always  true  and  loyal  to  San- 
script  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  cho,  to  Fernando,  and  to  Alfonso  XI., 
to  be  noticed  hereafter.  adding,  cautiously, "  so  far  as  this  last  king 

10  In  his  report  of  his  conrersation  with  gave  me  opportunities  to  serve  him."  (Man- 
King  Sancho,  when  that  monarch  was  on  uscript  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid.) 
his  death-bed,  he  says,  "  The  King  Alfonso  i»  Cr6nica  de  Alfonso  XI.,  ed.  1661>  fol., 
and  my  father  in  his  lifetime,  and  King  c.  19-21. 
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was  not  sufficiently  contented  with  the  state  of  things  to 
continue  his  grand-uncle  in  any  considerable  employment. 
Don  John,  however,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  aubmit 
quietly  to  affront  or  neglect."  He  left  the  court  at  Val- 
ladolid,  and  prepared  himself,  with  all  his  great  resources, 
for  the  armed  opposition  which  the  politics  of  those  law- 
less times  regarded  as  a  justifiable  mode  of  obtaining 
redress.  The  king  was  alarmed,  "  for  he  saw,"  says  the 
old  chronicler,  *'  that  they  were  the  most  powerful  men  in 
his  kingdom,  and  that  they  could  do  grievous  battle  with 
him,  and  great  mischief  to  the  land."  He  entered,  there- 
fore, into  an  arrangement  with  Prince  John,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  abandon  his  friends  and  go  back  to  his  alle- 
giance, on  the  condition  that  the  king  should  marry  his 
daughter  Constantia,  then  a  mere  child,  and  create  him 
governor  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Moors,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the.  Moorish  war ;  thus  placing 
him,  in  fact,  again  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom.^ 

Prom  this  time  we  find  him  actively  engaged  on  the 
frontiers,  in  a  succession  of  military  operations,  till  132t, 
when  he  gained  over  the  Moors  the  important  victory  of 
Guadalhorra.  But  the  same  year  was  marked  by  the 
bloody  treachery  of  the  king  against  Prince  John's  uncle, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  palace  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity.^  The  Prince  immediately  retired  in 
disgust  to  his  estates,  and  began  again  to  mtister  his 
fiiends  and  forces  for  a  contest,  into  which  he  rushed  the 
more  eagerly,  as  the  king  had  now  refused  to  consummate 
his  union  with  Constantia,  and  had  married  a  Portuguese 
princess.  The  war  which  followed  was  carried  on  with 
various  success  till  1335,  when  Prince  John  was  finally 
subdued,  and,  entering  anew  into  the  king's  service,  with 
fresh  reputation,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  spirited  rebellion, 
and  marrying  his  daughter  Constantia,  now  grown  up,  to 
the  heir-apparent  of  Portugal,  went  on,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  victories  over 
the  Moors,  until  almost  the  moment  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1341.^ 

M  Cr6nica  de  Alfonso  XI.,  c.  46  and  48.  «  Ibid.,  Lib.  XVI.  o.  4.    Crtnica  de  Al- 

Mlbid.,  c.  49.  fonso   XI.,  c.  178.     Argote   de   Molina, 

so  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XV.  c.  19.  Sucesion  de  los  Manueles. 
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In  a  life  like  this,  full  of  intriguee  and  violence, — from 
a  prince  like  this,  who  married  the  sisters  of  two  kings, 
who  had  two  other  kings  for  his  sons-in-law,  and  who  dis- 
turbed his  country  by  his  rebellions  and  military  enter- 
prises for  above  thirty  years,  —  we  should  hardly  look  for 
a  successful  attempt  in  letters.^  Yet  so  it  is.  Spanish 
poetry,  we  know,  first  appeared  in  the  midst  of  turbu- 
lence and  danger ;  and  now  we  find  Spanish  prose  fiction 
springing  forth  from  the  same  soil,  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Down  to  this  time  we  have  seen  no  prose 
of  much  value  in  the  prevailing  Castilian  dialect,  except 
in  the  works  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  and  in  one  or  two 
chronicles  that  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  But  in  most  of 
these  the  fervor  which  seems  to  be  an  essential  element 
of  the  early  Spanish  genius  was  kept  in  check,  either  by 
the  nature  of  their  subjects,  or  by  circumstances  of  which 
we  can  now  have  no  knowledge ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  fresh 
attempt  is  made,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  and  tumults 
that  for  centuries  seem  to  have  been  as  the  principle  of 
life  to  the  whole  Peninsula,  that  we  discover  in  Spanish 
prose  a  decided  development  of  such  forms  as  afterwards 
became  national  and  characteristic. 

Don  John,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinction  of  producing 
one  of  these  forms,  showed  himself  worthy  of  a  family  in 
which,  for  above  a  century,  letters  had  been  honored  and 
cultivated.  He  is  known  to  have  written  twelve  works  — 
thinking,  as  he  says  in  one  of  them,  that  it  was  better  to 
write  books  than  to  play  at  dice  ;  — and  so  anxious  was 
he  about  their  fate,  that  he  caused  them  to  be  carefully 
transcribed  in  a  large  volume,  which  he  bequeathed  to  a 
monastery  he  had  founded  on  his  estates  at  Pefiafiel,  as  a 
burial-place  for  himself  and  his  descendants.^    How  many 

as  Mariana,  in  one  of  those  happy  hits  of  imperfect,  and  evidently  omits  one  work, 

character  which  are  not  rare  in  his  History,  Both  contain  the  four  following,  namely : 

says  of  Don  John  Manuel  that  he  was  '^de  1.  Chronicle  of  Spain ;  2.  Book  of  Hunt- 

oondidon  inquieta  y  mudable,  tanto  que  a  ing  ;  S.  Book  of  Poetry  }  and  4.  Book  <tf 

muchos  parecia  naci6  solamente  para  re-  Counsels  to  his  Son.     Argote  de  Molina 

volver  el  reyno.»»   Hist.,  Lib.  XV.  c.  12.  gives,  besides  these, —1.  Libro  de  los  8a- 

»  Argote  de  Molina,  LUb  of  Don  John,  bios  j  2.  Ubro  del  Caballero  j  3.  Libro  del 

in  the  ed.  of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  1575.  Escudero ;  4.  Libro  del  Infknte  ;  5.  Libro 

The  aocounto  of  Argote  de  Molina  and  of  de  OabaUeros }  6.  Libro  de  los  £nganos  ) 

the  manuscript  in  the   National   Library  and  7.  Libro  de  los  Exemplos.    The  mamt- 

aie  not  precisely  the  same  }  but  the  last  is  script  gives,  besides   the   four  that   are 
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of  these  works  are  now  in  existence,  is  not  known.  Some 
are  certainly  among  the  treasures  of  the  National  Library 
at  Madrid,  in  a  manuscript  which  seems  to  be  an  imper- 
fect and  injured  copy  of  the  one  originally  deposited  at 
Penafiel.  A  chronicle  of  Spain  abridged  by  Don  John 
from  that  of  his  uncle  Alfonso  the  Wise  is  also  there  in 
a  separate  MS.,  and  ought  to  be  published;^  and  the 
Treatise  on  Hunting  was  seen  by  Pellicer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  may,  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  still  recovered.^  A  collection  of  Don  John's 
poems,  which  Argote  de  Molina  intended  to  publish  in 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  is  probably  lost,  since  the 
diligent  Sanchez  sought  for  it  in  vain  ;  *  and  his  "  Conde 
Lucanor  "  alone  has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  acci- 
dent by  being  printed.^ 


dearly  in  common,  the  following :  1.  Let- 
ter to  his  brother,  containing  an  accounll%f 
the  fiamily  arms,  etc.;  2.  Book  of  Condi- 
tions, or  Libro  de  los  Estados,  wliich  may 
be  Argote  de  Molina's  Libro  de  los  Sabios } 
8.  Libro  del  Gaballero  y  del  Escadero,  of 
which  Argote  de  Molina  seems  to  make  two 
separate  works  }  4.  libro  de  la  Caballeria, 
probably  Argote  de  Molina's  Libro  de  Oabal- 
leros  ;  6.  La  Oumplida  •,  6.  Libro  de  los 
Engenos,  a  treatise  on  Military  Engines, 
misspelt,  by  Argote  de  Molina,  Enganos,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  treatise  on  Frauds  ,*  and  7. 
Beglas  como  se  deve  trovar.  But,  as  has 
been  said,  the  manuscript  has  a  hiatus, 
and,  though  it  says  there  were  twelve 
works,  gives  the  titles  of  only  eleven,  and 
omits  that  of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  which  is 
the  Libro  de  los  Exemplos  of  Argote's  list, 
and  the  Libro  de  Patronio  of  the  MS., 
where,  though  the  title  is  not  inserted  in 
the  list  at  the  beginning,  the  work  itself 
is  found  enUre ;  but  so  different  in  many 
particulars  from  the  printed  one,  that  an 
edition  of  it  taken  from  this  MS.  is  much  to 
be  desired. 

M  Puibusque,  Comte  Lucanor,  Paris,1864, 
avo,  p.  106. 

26  Note  to  Don   Quixote,   ed.    Pellicor, 
Parte  n.  Tom.  I.  p.  284. 
•  *  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  IV.  p.  xi. 

27 1  am  aware  that  there  are  poems  in 
the  Cancioneros  Generales  by  a  Bon  John 
Manuel,  which  have  been  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Bon  John  Manuel,  the  B«gentof 
Castile  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  XI.,  as,  for 


instance,  those  in  the  Oancionero  of  Ant- 
werp (1573,  Svo,  ff.  176,  207,  227,  267).  But 
they  are  not  his.  Their  language  and 
thoughts  are  quite  too  modem.  Probably 
they  are  the  work  of  Don  John  Manuel, 
who  was  Camareiro  Mdr  of  King  Emanuel 
of  Portugal  (died  1624),  and  whose  poems, 
both  in  Portuguese  and  in  Spanish,  figure 
largely  in  the  Cancioneiro  Qerale  of  Garcia 
Bresende  (Lisboa,  1616,  fol.),  where  they 
are  found  at  ff.  48-57,  148,  169,  212,  230, 
and,  I  believe,  in  some  other  places.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  Spanish  "  Coplae  sobre 
los  Siete  Pecados  Mortales,"  dedicated  to 
John  II.  of  Portugal  (died  1496),  which 
are  in  Bohl  de  Faber's  "  Floresta "  (Ham- 
burgo,  1821-26,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  10-15), 
taken  from  Rresende,  f.  56,  in  one  of  the 
three  copies  of  whose  Cancioneiro  then  exist- 
ing (that  at  the  Convent  of  the  Necessidades 
in  Lisbon)  I  read  them  many  years  ago. 
Bresende's  Cancioneiro  is  now  no  longer  so 
rare,  having  been  published  by  the  Stutt- 
gard  Yerein.  The  Portuguese  Don  John 
Manuel  was  a  person  of  much  considera- 
tion in  his  time  ;  and,  in  1497,  concluded 
a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  King  Emanuel 
of  Portugal  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain.  (Barbosa, 
Biblioteca  Lusitana,  Lisboa,  1747,  fol.,  Tom. 
II.  p.  688.)  But  he  appears  very  litUe  to 
his  honor  in  Lope  de  Yega's  play  entitled 
*'  El  Principe  Perfeto,"  under  the  name  of 
Don  Juan  de  Sosa.  (Comedias,  Tom.  XI. 
Barcelona,  1618,  4to,  p.  121.) 
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All  that  we  possess  of  Don  John  Manuel  is  important. 
The  imperfect  manuscript  at  Madrid  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  reasons  why  he  had  caused  his  works  to  be  tran- 
scribed ;  reasons  which  he  illustrates  by  the  following 
story,  very  characteristic  of  his  age  : 

"  In  the  time  of  King  Jayme  the  First  of  Majorca,"  says 
he,  "  there  was  a  knight  of  Perpignan,  who  was  a  great 
Troubadour,  and  made  brave  songs  wonderfully  well.  But 
one  that  he  made  was  better  than  the  rest,  and,  moreover, 
was  set  to  good  music.  And  people  were  so  delighted 
with  that  song,  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  would  sing  no 
other.  And  so  the  knight  that  made  it  was  well  pleased. 
But  one  day,  going  through  the  streets,  he  heard  a  shoe- 
maker singing  this  song,  and  he  sang  it  so  ill,  both  in 
words  and  tune,  that  any  man  who  had  not  heard  it  before 
would  have  held  it  to  be  a  very  poor  song,  and  very  ill 
made.  Now,  when  the  knight  ^eard  -that  shoemaker  spoil 
his  good  work,  he  was  full  of  grief  and  anger,  and  got 
down  from  his  beast  and  sat  down  by  him.  But  the  shoe- 
maker gave  no  heed  to  the  knight,  and  did  not  cease  from 
singing  ;  and  the  further  he  sang,  the  worse  he  spoiled  the 
song  that  the  knight  had  made.  And  when  the  knight 
heard  his  good  work  so  spoiled  by  the  foolishness  of  the 
shoemaker,  he  took  up  very  gently  some  shears  that  lay 
there,  and  cut  all  the  shoemaker's  shoes  in  pieces,  and 
mounted  his  beast  and  rode  away. 

'*  Now,  when  the  shoemaker  saw  his  shoes,  and  beheld 
how  they  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
labor,  he  was  much  troubled,  and  went  shouting  after  the 
knight  that  had  done  it.  And  the  knight  answered  :  '  My 
friend,  our  lord  the  king,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  good 
king  and  a  just.  Let  us,  then,  go  to  him,  and  let  him  de- 
termine, as  may  seem  right,  the  difference  between  us.' 
And  they  were  agreed  to  do  so.  And  when  they  came 
before  the  king,  the  shoemaker  told  him  how  all  his  shoe^ 
had  been  cut  in  pieces,  and  much  harm  done  to  him.  And 
the  king  was  wroth  at  it,  and  asked  the  knight  if  this  were 
truth.  And  the  knight  said  that  it  was  ;  but  that  he 
would  like  to  say  why  he  did  it.  And  the  king  told  him 
to  say  on.     And  the  knight  answered,  that  the  king  well 
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knew  that  he  had  made  a  song,  —  the  one  that  was  very 
good  and  had  good  music,  —  and  he  said  that  the  shoe- 
maker had  spoiled  it  in  singing ;  in  proof  whereof,  he 
prayed  the  king  to  command  him  now  to  sing  it.  And 
the  king  did  so,  and  saw  how  he  spoiled  it.  Then  the 
knight  said,  that,  since  the  shoemaker  had  spoiled  the 
good  work  he  had  made  with  great  pains  and  labor,  so  he 
might  spoil  the  works  of  the  shoemaker.  And  the  king 
and  all  they  that  were  there  with  him  were  very  merry  at 
this,  and  laughed ;  and  the  king  commanded  the  shoemaker 
never  to  sing  that  song  again,  nor  trouble  the  good  work 
of  the  knight ;  but  the  king  paid  the  shoemaker  for  the 
harm  that  was  done  him,  and  commanded  the  knight  not 
to  vex  the  shoemaker  any  more.* 

"  And  now,  knowing  that  I  cannot  hinder  the  books  I 
have  made  from  being  copied  many  times,  and  seeing  that 
in  copies  one  thing  is  put  for  another,  either  because  he 
who  copies  is  ignorant,  or  because  one  word  looks  so 
much  like  another,  and  so  the  meaning  and  sense  are 
changed  without  any  fault  in  him  who  first  wrote  it; 
therefore,  I,  Don  John  Manuel,  to  avoid  this  wrong  as 
much  as  I  may,  have  caused  this  volume  to  be  made,  in 

S8  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Dante,  who  street.    The  blacksmith  tamed  round  In  a 

was  a  contemporary  of  Don  John  Manuel,  brutal  manner,  and  cried  out,  *  What  the 

by  Sachetti,  who  lived  about  a  century  devil  are  you  doing  here  7   Are  you  mad  f 

after  both  of  them.    It  is  in  his  Novella  *  Bather,'  said  Dante,  »what  are  you  do- 

114  (Milano,  1816, 18mo,  Tom.  II.  p.  164),  ing  ? »    ♦  /,'  repUed  the  blacksmith,  */  am 

where,  after  giving  an  account  of  an  im-  working  at  my  trade ;  and  you  spoil  my 

portant   affair,  about   which   Dante   was  things  by  throwing  them  into  the  street.* 

desired  to  solicit  one  of  the  city  officers,  the  *  But,'  said  Dante,  *  if  you  do  not  want  to 

story  goes  on  thus :  have   me  spoil   your   things,  don't  spoil 

**  When  Dante   had  dined,  he  left  his  mine.'    *  What  do  I  spoil  of  yours  7 '  said 

house  to  go  about  that  business,  and,  pass-  the   blacksmith.     *  You    sing,'   answered 

ing  through  the  Porta  San  Piero,  heard  a  Dante,  *  out  of  my  book,  but  not  as  I  wrote 

blacksmith  singing  as  he  beat  the  iron  on  it ;  I  have  no  other  trade,  and  you  spoil  it.' 

his  anvil.    What  he  sang  was  from  Dante,  The  blacksmith,  in  his  pride  and  vexation, 

and  he  did  it  as  if  it  were  a  ballad  (un  can'  did  not  know  what  to  answer ;  so  he  gath- 

tarey,  jumbling  the  verses  together,  and  ered  up  hia  tools  and  went  back  to  Ids 

mangling  and  altering  them  in  a  way  that  work,  and  when  he  afterward  wanted  to 

was  a  great  offence  to  Dante.    He  said  sing  he  sang  about  Tristan  and  Launcelot, 

nothing,  Jtiowever,  but  went  into  the  black-  and  let  Dante  alone." 

smith's  shop,  where  there  were  many  tools  One  of  the  stories  is  probably  taken  flrom 

of  his  trade,  and,  seizing  first  the  hammer,  the  other  ;  but  that  of  Don  John  is  older, 

threw  it  into  the  street,  then  the  pincers,  both  in  the  date  of  its  event  and  in  the 

then  the  scales,  and  many  other  things  of  time  when  it  was  recorded. 
the  same  sort,  all  which  he  threw  into  the 
6 
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which  are  written  out  all  the  works  I  have  composed, 
and  they  are  twelve."     * 

Of  the  twelve  works  here  referred  to,  the  Madrid  manu- 
script contains  only  four,  and  fragments  of  two  others 
One  is  a  long  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of 
His  unpub-  Toledo,  and  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
uahed  works,  j^^  givcs,  first,  an  account  of  his  family  arms  ; 
then  the  reason  why  he  and  his  right  heirs  male  could 
make  knights  without  having  received  any  order  of  knight- 
hood, as  he  himself  had  done  when  he  was  not  yet  two 
years  old  ;  and  lastly,  the  report  of  a  solemn  conversation- 
he  had  held  with  Sancho  the  Fourth  on  his  death-bed,  in 
which  the  king  bemoaned  himself  bitterly,  that,  having* 
for  his  rebellion  justly  received  the  curse  of  his  father, 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  he  had  now  no  power  to  give  a  dying 
man's  blessing  to  Don  John. 

Another  of  the  works  in  the  Madrid  manuscript  is  a 
treatise  in  twenty-six  chapters,  called  "  Counsels  to  his 
Son  Ferdinand  ;  "  which  is,  in  fact,  an  essay  on  the  Chris- 
tian and  moral  duties  of  one  destined  by  his  rank  to  the 
highest  places  in  the  state,  referring  sometimes  to  the 
more  ample  discussions  on  similar  subjects  in  Don  John's 
treatise  on  the  Diflferent  Estates  or  Conditions  of  Men,  — 
apparently  a  longer  work,  not  now  known  to  exist.  In 
the  last  chapter  he  says  he  was  above  fifty  yeai'S  old 
when  he  wrote  it. 

Th^  third  and  longest,  however,  of  those  unpublished, 
is  the.  most  interesting ;  but  thirteen  chapters  of  it  are 
missing,  out  of  fifty-one,  besides  other  occasional  and 
smaller  imperfections.  It  is  ''  The  Book  of  the  Knight 
and  the  Esquire,"  "  written,"  says  the  author,  ''  in  the 
manner  called  in  Ga.sii\e  fabliella  "  (a  little  fable),  and  sent 
to  his  brother,  the  Archbishop,  that  he  might  translate  it 
into  Latin  ;  a  proof,  and  not  the  only  one,  that  Don  John 
placed  small  value  upon  the  language  to  which  he  now 
The  Knight  ^^^^  *^^  ^^^  houors.  The  book  itself  contains  an 
and  the  Es-  account  of  a  youug  man  who,  encouraged  by  the 
good  condition  of  his  country  under  a  king  that 
called  his  Cortes  together  often,  and  gave  his  people  good 
teachings  and  good  laws,   determines  to  seek  advance- 
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ment  in  the  state.  On  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes, 
where  he  intends  to  be  knighted,  "he  meets  a  retired  cava- 
lier, who  in  his  hermitage  explains  to  him  all  the  duties 
and  honors  of  chivalry,  and  thus  prepares  him  for  the  dis- 
tinction to  which  he  aspires.  On  his  return,  he  again 
visits  his  aged  friend,  and  is  so  delighted  with  his  instruc- 
tions, —  which,  for  the  age  when  they  were  given,  are 
remarkably  wise,  humane,  and  practical,  —  that  he  re- 
mains with  him,  ministering  to  his  infirmities,  and  profiting 
by  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,  till  his  death,  after  which 
the  young  knight  goes  to  his  own  land,  and  lives  there  in 
great  honor  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  story,  or  little  fable, 
is,  however,  a  very  slight  thread,  serving  only  to  hold 
together  a  long  series  of  instructions  on  the  moral  duties 
of  men,  and  on  the  diflferent  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge, given  with  earnestness  and  spirit,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  times. ^ 

The  "  Conde  Lucanor,''  which  follows  in  the  Madrid 
manuscript,  and  is  the  best  known  of  its  author's  works, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  fable  of  the  Knight  and 
the  Esquire.  It  is  a  collection  of  fifty  tales,*^  rphe  conde 
anecdotes,  and  apologues,  clearly  in  the  Oriental  i-^canOT- 
manner ;  the  first  hint  for  which  was  probably  taken  from 
the  ''Disciplina  Clericalist'  of  Petrus  Alphonsus,  a  col- 
lection of  Latin  stories  made  in  Spain  about  two  centu- 
ries earlier.  The  occasion  on  which  the  tales  of  Don 
John  are  supposed  to  be  related  is,  like  the  fictions  them- 
selves, invented  with  Eastern  simplicity,  and  reminds  us 

^  Of  Una  manuscript  of  Don  John  in  the  «>  It  seems  not  unlilcely  that  Don  John 
Library  at  Madrid,  I  have,  through  the  !Bianuel  intended  originally  to  stop  at  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Gayangos,  a  copy  end  of  the  twelfth  tale ;  for  he  there  in> 
filling  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  closely-  timates  such  a  purpose.  In  each  of  the 
written  folio  pages,  but  not  containing  the  three  editions  of  the  Conde  Lucanor  in 
Conde  Lucanor,  nor  the  two  fragments,  Spanish  there  are  only  forty-nine  tales  *,  but 
which  seem  to  be  inconsiderable  in  amount ;  in  the  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid 
one  of  which  is  part  of  a  mystic  and  moral  there  is  one  more, —  not,  certainly,  one 
treatise  addressed  to  Don  Remon  Malafequa,  of  the  best,  —  which  was  published  in 
and  the  ottier  is  part  of  the  treatise  on  hunt-  1854  in  Mons.  de  Puibusque's  French 
ing.  Of  the  whole  MS.  an  account  may  be  translation  (p.  343,  with  the  original  Span- 
found  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  His-  ish  at  p.  489),  thus  making  fifty  stories 
tory,  Tom.  I.  pp.  498-502.  It  seems  to  have  in  all.  (See  note  at  the  end  of  this 
been  copied  in  1380,  or  at  least  the  Conde  chapter.) 
Lucanor  is  so  dated  j  that  is,  thirty-three 
years  after  Don  John's  death. 
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constantly  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  and  their 
multitudinous  imitations.^ 

The  Count  Lucanor  —  a  personage  of  power  and  con- 
sideration, intended  probably  to  represent  those  early 
Christian  counts  in  Spain,  who,  like  Feman  Gonzalez  of 
Castile,  were,  in  fact,  independent  princes  —  finds  himself 
occasionally  perplexed  with  questions  of  morals  and  pub- 
lic policy.  These  questions,  as  they  occur,  he  proposes 
to  Patronio,  his  minister  or  counsellor ;  and  Patronio  re- 
plies to  each  by  a  tale  or  a  fable,  which  is  ended  with  a 
rhyme  in  the  nature  of  a  moral.     The  stories  are  various 


SI  That  the  general  form  of  the  Conde 
Lucanor  is  Oriental,  may  be  seen  by  look- 
ing into  the  ^Mes  of  Bidpai,  or  almost  any 
other  collection  of  Eastern  stories ;  the 
form,  I  mean,  of  separate  tales,  united  by 
some  fiction  common  to  them  all,  like  that 
of  relating  them  all  to  amuse  or  instruct 
some  third  person.  The  first  appearance 
in  Europe  of  such  a  series  of  tales  groui)ed 
together  was  in  the  Disciplina  Clericalis  ; 
a  remarkable  work,  composed  by  Petrus 
Alphonsus,  originally  a  Jew,  by  the  name 
of  Moses  Sephardi,  bom  at  Huesca,  in 
Aragon,  in  1062,  and  baptized  as  a  Chris- 
tian in  1106,  taking  as  one  of  his  names  . 
that  of  Alfonso  el  Batallador,  who  was  his 
godfather.  The  Disciplina  Clericalis,  or 
Teaching  for  Clerks  or  Clergymen,  is  a 
collection  of  thirty-scTen  stories,  and  many 
apophthegms,  supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  an  Arab  on  his  death-bed  as  instructions 
to  his  son.  It  is  written  in  such  Latin  as 
belonged  to  its  age.  Much  of  the  book  is 
plainly  of  Eastern  origin  (Alphonsus  says 
he  composed  it  partim  ex  proverbiis  et 
castigationibus  Arabicis  et  fabulls  et  yersi- 
bus,  —  Ed.  Schmidt,  p.  34),  and  some  of  it 
is  extremely  coarse.  It  was,  however, 
greatly  admired  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
more  than  once  turned  into  French  verse, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Barbasan  (Fabliaux,  ed. 
M^on,  Paris,  1808,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  3»- 
183).  That  the  Disciplina  Clericalis  was 
the  prototype  of  the  Conde  Lucanor  is 
probable,  because  it  was  popular  when  the 
Conde  Lucanor  was  written  \  because  the 
firamework  of  both  is  similar,  the  stories  of 
both  being  given  as  counsels;  because  a 
good  many  of  the  proverbs  are  the  same  in 
both }  and  because  some  of  the  stories  in 
both  resemble  one  another,  as  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  which  is 


the  same  with  the  first  of  the  Disciplina. 
But,  in  the  tone  of  their  manners  and  civ- 
iliaUion,  there  is  a  difference  quite  equal 
to  the  two  centuries  that  separate  the  two 
works.  Through  the  French  versions  the 
Disciplina  Clericalis  soon  became  known  in 
other  cquntries,  so  that  we  find  traces  of  its 
fictions  in  the  **6esta  Bomanorum,''  the 
"Decameron,*'  the  "Canterbury  Tales," 
and  elsewhere.  But  it  long  remained,  in 
other  respects,  a  sealed  book,  known  only 
to  antiquaries,  and  was  first  printed  in  the 
original  Latin,  from  seven  manuscripts  in 
the  King's  Library,  Paris,  by  the  Soci^t^  des 
BibUophiles  (Paris,  1824,  2  Tom.  12mo). 
But  Fr.  W.  V.  Schmidt  —  to  whom  those 
interested  in  the  early  history  of  romantic 
fiction  are  much  indebted  for  the  various 
contributions  he  has  brought  to  it  —  pub- 
lished the  Disciplina  anew  in  Berlin,  1827, 
4to,  from  a  Breslau  manuscript ;  and,  what 
is  singular  for  one  of  Us  peculiar  learning 
in  this  department,  he  supposed  his  own 
edition  to  be  the  first  It  is,  on  account 
of  its  curious  notes,  the  best ;  but  the  text 
of  the  Paris  edition  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
a  very  old  French  prose  version  that  accom- 
panies it  makes  it  as  a  book  still  more  val- 
uable. 

A  Spanish  book,  commonly  called  "  Bo- 
cados  de  Oro,"  which  is  said,  from  its  lan- 
guage, to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  may  be  noticed  with  the 
Conde  Lucanor.  Its  full  title  is  £1  Libro 
llamado  Bocados  d'Oro,  el  qual  hizo  Boni- 
um.  Bey  de  Persia,  Talladolid,  1622 ;  but 
Mendes  (p.  253)  notes  an  edition  of  1499, 
and  there  are  others  of  1495, 1502,  eto.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  travels  of  the  imag- 
inary Bonium  into  ttie  farther  East  to  obtain 
the  wisdom  of  its  philosophy.  I  have 
never  seen  it. 
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in  their  character.^  Sometimes  it  is  an  anecdote  in  Span- 
ish history  to  which  Don  John  resorts,  like  that  of  the 
three  knights  of  his  grandfather,  Saint  Ferdinand,  at  the 
siege  of  Seville.^  More  frequently,  it  is  a  sketch  of  some 
striking  trait  in  the  national  manners,  like  the  story  of 
''  Rodrigo  el  Franco  and.  his  three  Faithful  Followers/'  ^ 
Sometimes,  again,  it  is  a  fiction  of  chivalry,  like  that  of 
the  "Hermit  and  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted/'*'  And 
sometimes  it  is  an  apologue,  like  that  of  the  '*  Old  Man, 
his  Son,  and  the  Ass,''  or  that  of  the  "  Crow  persuaded 
by  the  Fox  to  sing,"  which,  with  his  many  successors,  he 
must  in  some  way  or  other  have  obtained  from  ^sop.^ 
They  are  all  curious,  but  probably  the  most  interesting  is 
the  ''Moorish  Marriage,"  partly  because  it  points  dis- 
tinctly to  an  Arabic  origin,  and  partly  because  it  re- 
markably resembles  the  story  Shakspeare  has  used  in  his 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  ^  It  is,  however,  too  long  to  be 
given  here ;  and  therefore  a  shorter  specimen  will  be  taken 
from  the  twenty-second  chapter,  entitled,  *'  Of  what  hap- 


92  They  are  aU  called  Enxiemploa  j  a 
word  which  then  meant  story  or  apotoguCf 
as  it  does  in  the  Archpriest  of  Hita,  st  301, 
and  in  the  "  Cr6nica  General."  Old  Lord 
Bemers,  in  his  delightful  translation  of 
Froissart,  in  the  same  way,  calls  the  fieible 
of  the  Bird  in  Borrowed  Plumes  **  an  En- 
sample." 

88  Cap.  2. 

«  Cap.  3. 

»  Cap.  4. 

»  Capp.  24  and  26.  The  followers  of  Don 
John,  however,  have  been  more  indebted 
to  him  than  he  was  to  his  predecessors. 
Thus,  the  story  of  "  Don  Ulan  el  Negro- 
mautico"  (Cap.  13)  was  found  by  Mr. 
Douce  in  two  French  and  four  English 
authors.  (Blanco  White,  Yariedades,  L6n- 
dres,  1824,  Tom.  I.  p.  310.)  The  apologue 
which  Gil  Bias,  when  he  is  starving,  relates 
to  the  Duke  of  Lerma  (Liv.  VIII.  c.  6), 
and  **  which,"  he  says,  "  he  had  read  in 
Pilpay  or  some  other  fable-writer,"  I  sought 
in  vain  in  Bidpai,  and  stumbled  upon  it, 
when  not  seeking  it,  in  the  Conde  Lucanor, 
Cap.  18.  It  may  be  added  that  the  &ble 
of  the  Swallows  and  the  Flax  (Cap.  27)  is 
better  given  there  than  it  is  in  La  Fontaine ; 
that  the  fiable  of  the  war  between  the  Crows 
6* 


and  the  Owls  (Cap.  35)  is  originally  in  Bid- 
pai 'y  and  that  the  "  Conde  Lucanor "  of 
Calderon  is  taken  from  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Don  John  Manuel's,  and  so  gets  its  name, 
though  the  x>ersonage  of  the  Conde  in  Don 
John  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

87  Shakspeare,  it  is  well  known,  took  the 
materials  for  his  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
with  little  ceremony,  from  a  play  with  the 
same  title,  printed  in  1694.  But  the  story, 
in  its  different  parts,  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  was,  I  suppose,  found  there  among  the 
traditions  of  Persia,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
(Sketches  of  Persia,  London,  1827,  8vo, 
Vol.  II.  p.  54.)  In  Europe  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  can  be  detected  earlier  than 
the  Conde  Lucanor,  Gap.  45 ;  but  the 
Fabliau  of  the  **  Male  Dame,"  in  Barbazan 
(ed.  1808,  Tom.  IV.  p.  365),  is  not  without 
resemblance  to  it,  and  must  be  nearly  as 
old.  The  doctrine  of  unlimited  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  a  favorite  one  with  Don  John 
Manuel  j  for,  in  another  story  (Cap.  5),  he 
says,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Petruchio's  jest 
about  the  sun  and  moon,  "  If  a  husband 
says  the  stream  runs  up  hill,  his  wile  ought 
to  believe  him,  and  say  that  it  is  so." 
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pened  to  Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  and  of  the  answer  he 
gave  to  his  vassals.'' 

*'  On  one  occasion,  Count  Lucanor  came  from  a  foray, 
much  wearied  and  worn,  and  poorly  oflf ;  and,  before  he 
could  refresh  or  rest  himself,  there  came  a  sudden  mes- 
sage about  another  matter  then  newly  moved.  And  the 
greater  part  of  his  people  counselled  him  that  he  should 
refresh  himself  a  little,  and  then  do  whatever  should  be 
thought  most  wise.  And  the  Count  asked  Patronio  what 
he  should  do  in  that  matter  ;*  and  Patronio  replied,  '  Sire, 
that  you  may  choose  what  is  best,  it  would  please  me  that 
you  should  know  the  answer  which  Count  Feman  Gon- 
zalez once  gave  to  his  vassals. 

"  'The  story.  —  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  conquered  Al- 
manzor  in  Hazinas,®  but  many  of  his  people  fell  there, 
and  he  and  the  rest  that  remained  alive  were  sorely 
wounded.  And  before  they  were  sound  and  well,  he 
heard  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  broken  into  his  lands, 
and  so  he  commanded  his  people  to  make  ready  to  fight 
against  them  of  Navarre.  And  all  his  people  told  him 
that  their  horses  were  aweary,  and  that  they  were  aweary 
themselves ;  and  although  for  this  cause  they  might  not 
forsake  this  thing,  yet  that,  since  both  he  and  his  people 
were  sore  wounded,  they  ought  to  leave  it,  and  that  he 
ought  to  wait  till  he  and  they  should  be  sound  again. 
And  when  the  Count  saw  that  they  all  wanted  to  leave 
that  road,  then  his  honor  grieved  him  more  than  his  body, 
and  he  said,  ''  My  friends,  let  us  not  shun  this  battle 
on  account  of  the  wounds  that  we  now  have ;  for  the  fresh 
wounds  they  will  presently  give  us  will  make  us  forget 
those  we  received  in  the  other  fight."  And  when  they 
of  his  party  saw  that  he  was  not  troubled  concerning  his 
own  person,  but  only  how  to  defend  his  lands  and  his 
honor,  they  went  with  him,  and  they  won  that  battle,  and 
things  went  right  well  afterwards. 

/' '  And  you,  my  Lord  Count  Lucanor,  if  you  desire  to 

M  1*6111811  €k>nzalez  is  the  great  hero  of  declsiye  victory  over  the  Moon  which  is 

Castile,  tirhose  adventures  will  be  noticed  well  described  in  the  third   part  of  tha 

when  we  come  to  the  poem  about  them ;  <<  0r6nica  Qeneral.'* 
and  in  the  battle  of  Hasinas  he  gained  the 
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do  what  you  ought,  when  you  see  that  it  is  to  be 
achieved  for  the  defence  of  your  own  rights  and  of  your 
own  people  and  oif  your  own  honor,  then  you  must  not 
be  grieved  by  weariness,  nor  by  toil,  nor  by  danger,  but 
rather  so  act  that  the  new  danger  shall  make  you  forget 
that  which  is  past.' 

"And  the  Count  held  this  for  a  good  history^  and  a 
good  counsel ;  and  he  acted  accordingly,  and  found  him- 
self well  by  it.  And  Don  John  also  understood  this  to  be 
a  good  history,  and  he  had  it  written  in  this  book,  and 
moreover  made  these  verses,  which  say  thus  : 

•  Hold  this  for  certain  and  for  fact. 
For  truth  it  is  and  tmth  exact. 
That  never  Honor  and  Disgrace 
Together  sought  a  resting-place.'  " 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  simple  and 
direct  than  this  story,  either  in  the  matter  or  the  style. 
Others  of  the  tales  have  an  air  of  more  knightly  dignity, 
and  some  have  a  little  of  the  gallantry  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  court  like  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh. 
In  a  very  few  of  them,  Don  John  gives  intimations  that 
he  had  risen  above  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  age : 
as,  in  one,  he  laughs  at  the  monks  and  their  pretensions ;  * 
in  another,  he  introduces  a  pilgrim  under  no  respectable 
circumstances ;  ^  and  in  a  third,  he  ridicules  the  follies  of 
alchemy,  then  all  but  universal.  *^  But  in  almost  all  we 
see  the  large  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world,  as  the 
world  then  existed,  and  the  cool  observation  of  one  who 
knew  too  much  of  mankind,  and  had  suflFered  too  much 

*»  **  T  el  Oonde  tovo  este  por  buen  ex-  the  phraseology  of  the   Gonde  Lacanw 

emplo," — an  old  Castnian  formula.  (Or6n-  soonds  older  than  that  of  the  Partidas, 

ica  General,  Parte  III.  c.  6.)  Argote  de  which  were  yet  written  nearly  a  century 

Molina  says  of  such  phrases,  which  abound  before  it    Some  of  its  obsolete  words  are 

in  the  Conde  Lucanor,  that  <*  ttiey  give  a  purely  Latin,  like  eras  tor  to-fnorrow,  t 

taste  of  the  old  proprieties  of  the  Cas-  83,  and  elsewhere, 

tilian ; "  and  elsewhere,  that  "  they  show  *>  Cap.  20. 

what  was  the  pure  idiom  of  our  tongue."  <i  Cap.  48. 

Don  John   himself,  with  his  accustomed  ^  Cap.  8.  —  I  infer  firom  the  Gonde  Lu- 

simplicity,  says,  "  I  hare  made  up  the  canor  that  Don  John  knew  little  about  the 

book  with  the  handsomest  words  I  could."  Bible,  as  he  cites  it  wrong  in  Gap.  4,  and 

(Ed.  1575,  f.  1,  b.)    Many  of  his  words,  in  Cap.  44  shows  that  he  did  not  know  it 

however,  needed  explanation  in  the  reign  contained  the  comparison  about  the  blind 

of  Philip  the  Second ;  and,  on  the  whole,  who  lead  the  blind. 
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from  them,  to  have  a  great  deal  of  the  romance  of  youth 
still  lingering  in  his  character.  For  we  know,  from  him- 
self, that  Prince  John  wrote  the  Conde  Lucanor  when  he 
had  already  reached  his  highest  honors  and  authority, 
and  after  he  had  passed  through  his  severest  defeats.  It 
should  be  remembered,  therefore,  to  his  credit,  that  we  find 
in  it  no  traces  of  the  arrogance  of  power,  or  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  mortified  ambition  ;  nothing  of  the  wrongs  he  had 
suffered  from  others,  and  nothing  of  those  he  had  inflicted. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  written  in  some  happy 
interval,  stolen  from  the  bustle  of  camps,  the  intrigues 
of  government,  and  the  crimes  of  rebellion,  when  the  ex- 
perience of  his  past  life,  its  adventures,  and  jts  passions, 
were  so  remote  as  to  awaken  little  personal  feeling,  and 
yet  so  familiar  that  he  could  give  us  their  results  with 
great  simplicity,  in  this  series  of  tales  and  anecdotes, 
which  are  marked  with  an  originality  that  belongs  to  their 
age,  and  with  a  kind  of  chivalrous  philosophy  and  wise 
honesty  that  would  not  be  discreditable  to  one  more 
advanced.** 

^  There  are  two  Spanish  editions  of  the  Alfonso  XI.,  and,  therefcnre,  chiefly  political, 
Conde  Lucanor :  the  first  and  best  by  was  published  in  Paris,  in  1864,  by  Mons. 
Argote  de  Molina,  4to,  SeviUa,  1575,  with  a  Adolphe  de  Puibusque,  the  accomplished 
life  of  Don  John  prefixed,  and  a  curious  author  of  the  Histoire  Compar^e  des  Litt^r> 
essay  on  Castilian  verse  at  the  end,  —  one  atiires  Espagnole  et  Fran^aise.  Don  John 
of  the  rarest  books  in  the  world  *,  and  the  Manuel,  I  observe,  cites  Arabic  twice  in  the 
other,  only  less  rare,  published  at  Madrid,  Conde  Lucanor  (Capp.  11  and  14), — a  rare 
1642.  The  references  in  the  notes  are  to  circffmstance  in  early  Spanish  literature, 
the  first.  A  reprint  made,  if  I  mistake  not,  In  the  translation  of  this  History  into 
from  the  last,  and  edited  by  A.  Keller,  ap-  Spanish  (Tom.  I.  pp.  502-506)  is  an  account 
peared  at  Stuttgard,  1839,  12mo,  and  a  of  a  MS.  in  the  National  Library  of  Mad- 
German  translation  by  J.  von  EichendorfC^  rid  (No.  129,  A.  4to),  entitled  "  Libro  de 
at  Berlin,  in  1840, 12mo.  A  French  trans-  los  Exemploe,"  containing  tales  and  fobles 
lation,  with  an  ample  life  of  Don  Juan  in  the  manner  of  the  Conde  Lucanor ;  — 
Manuel,  chiefly  taken  firom  the  large  mate-  the  MS.  itself  dating  apparently  firom  the 
rials  scattered  through  the  Chronicle  of  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh  was  full  of  troubles, 
and  the  unhappy  monarch  himself  died  at  last  of  the 
plague,  while  he  was  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1350.  Still, 
that  letters  were  not  forgotten  in  it  we  know,  not  only 
from  the  example  of  Don  John  Manuel,  already  cited, 
but  from  several  others  which  should  not  be  passed 
over. 

The  first  is  a  prose  treatise  on  Hunting,  in  three  books, 
written  under  the  king's  direction  by  his  Chief-huntsmen, 
who  were  then  among  the  principal  persons  of  Treatise  on 
the  court.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  an  ac-  Hunting, 
count  of  the  sort  of  hounds  to  be  used,  their  diseases  and 
training,  with  a  description  of  the  different  places  where 
game  was  abundant,  and  where  sport  for  the  royal  amuse- 
ment was  to  be  had.  It  is  of  small  consequence  in  itself, 
but  was  published  by  Argote  de  Molina,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Second,  with  a  pleasant  addition  by  the  editor, 
containing  curious  stories  of  lion-hunts  and  bull-fights, 
fitting  it  to  the  taste  of  his  own  age.  In  style,  the  orig- 
inal work  is  as  good  as  the  somewhat  similar  treatise  of 
Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  on  the  Art  of  Carving,  written  a 
hundred  years  later ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
it  is  somewhat  more  interesting,^ 

1  Libro  de  la  Monteria,  que  mando  escri-  Pellicer  says  (note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte 
vir,  etc.,  el  Bey  Don  Alfonso  de  Castilla  IL  o.  24).  The  Discurso  of  Argote  de  Mo- 
y  de  Leon,  ultimo  deste  nombre,  acrecent-  Una,  that  follows,  and  fills  21  leaves  more, 
ado  por  Argote  de  Molina,  Sevilla,  1682,  is  illustrated  with  curious  wood-cuts,  and 
folio,  91  leaves, — the  text  not  correct,  as    ends  with  a  description  of  the  palace  of  the 

(69) 
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The  next  literary  monument  attributed  to  this  reign 
would  be  important,  if  we  had  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  a 
Rhymed  chroniclo,  in  the  ballad  style,  of  events  which 
Chronicle,  happened  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh, 
and  commonly  passes  under  his  name.  It  was  found, 
hidden  in  a  mass  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  by  Diego  de  Men- 
doza,  who  attributed  it,  with  little  ceremony,  to  "  a  secre- 
tary of  the  king  ;  "  and  it  was  first  publicly  made  known 
by  Argote  de  Molina,  who  thought  it  written  by  some 
poet  contemporary  with  the  history  he  relates.  But  only 
thirty-four  stanzas  of  it  are  now  known  to  exist ;  and  these, 
though  admitted  by  Sanchez  to  be  probably  anterior  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  shown  by  him  not  to  be  the  work 
of  the  king,  and  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  less  ancient  in  style 
and  language  than  that  critic  supposes  them  to  be.'    They 


Pardo,  and  an  eclogue  In  octave  stanzas, 
by  Gomes  de  Tapia  of  Granada,  on  the 
birth  of  the  Infanta  Dona  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Philip  n. 

s  This  old  rhymed  chronicle  was  found  by 
the  historian  Diego  de  Mendoza  among  his 
Arabic  manuscripts  In  Granada,  and  was 
sent  by  him,  with  a  letter  dated  December 
1, 1578,  to  Zurita,  the  annalist  of  Aragon, 
intimating  that  Argote  de  Molina  would  be 
interested  in  it  He  says  truly,  that  **  it  is 
well  worth  reading,  to  see  with  what  sim- 
plld^  and  propriety  men  wrote  poetical 
histories  in  the  olden  times  ;  **  addkig,  that 
«it  is  one  of  those  books  called  in  Spain 
Otatat,"  and  that  it  seems  to  him  curious 
and  valuable,  because  he  thinks  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  secretary  of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  be- 
cause it  differs  in  several  p<^nts  fh>m  the 
received  accounts  of  that  monarch's  reign. 
(Dormer,  Progresoe  de  la  Historia  de  Ara- 
gon, Zaragoea,  1680,  fol.,  p.  602.)  The 
thir^-four  stanzas  of  Uils  chronicle  that 
we  now  possess  were  first  published  by 
Argote  de  MoUna,  in  his  very  curious  "  No- 
ble»  del  Andaluzia '»  (Sevilla,  1688,  f.  198), 
and  were  taken  firom  him  by  Sanchez  (Poe- 
slas  Anteriores,  Tom.  L  pp.  171-177).  Ar- 
gote de  Molina  says,  **I  copy  them  on 
account  of  their  curiosity  as  specimens  of 
the  language  and  poetry  of  that  age,  and 
because  they  are  the  best  and  most  fluent 
of  anything  for  a  long  time  writt^  in 
Spain.**  The  truth  is,  they  are  so  facOe, 
and  have  so  few  archaisms  In  th«n,  ttiat  I 


cannot  believe  they  were  written  earlier 
than  the  ballads  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  they  so  much  resemble.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  victory,  which  I  once 
thought  was  that  of  Salado,  gained  in  1340, 
and  described  in  the  "  Cr6nica  de  Alfonso 
XI.**  (l&^lf  '0^*  cap-  264),  but  which  I 
now  think  must  have  been  some  victory 
gained  before  1S80,  is  the  best  part  of  what 
has  been  published : 

Jam  More*  Aieron  tajtndo 
Maldizlendo  ra  ventura  t 

la  Maeatre  kM  liguiendo 
For  log  puertot  de  Segnnu 

X  fbriendo  e  denrlbando 
£  prendlendo  a  Ui  manof, 

E  Sancttago  Uamando, 
Efcudo  de  loa  Chriftianos. 

En  alcance  lof  lleyaron 
A  poder  de  etcudo  y  lan^ 

£  al  caitillo  le  tomaron 
E  entraron  por  la  matansa. 

E  muchofl  MoKM  ftHaron 

Eipeda^oa  JAoer  i 
£1  nombre  de  Dice  loaron, 

Que  les  moitrtS  gran  plaser. 

The  Moon  fled  on,  with  headlmig  ipeed. 

Caning  itill  their  bitter  ftte  t 
The  Muter  followed,  breathing  bleodt 

Through  old  Segura's  open  gate ;  — 

And  itruck  and  slew,  aa  on  he  aped. 
And  grappled  atill  his  flyhig  fbea  t 

While  atill  to  heaven  hia  battkHahoot, 
St.  Jamea  1  8t  Jamea  1  triumphant  iom. 
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are  in  very  flowing  Castilian,  and  their  tone  is  as  spirited 
as  that  of  most  of  the  old  ballads. 

Two  other  poems,  written  during  the  reign  of  one  of 
the  Alfonsos,  as  their  author  declares,  —  and  therefore 
almost  certainly  during  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  who 
was  the  last  of  his  name,  —  are  also  now  known  in  print 
only  by  a  few  stanzas,  and  by  the  office  of  their  Beneficiary 
writer,  who  styles  himself  ''a  Beneficiary  of  <rfUb«da- 
Ubeda."  The  first,  which  consists,  in  the  manuscript,  of 
five  hundred  and  five  strophes  in  the  manner  of  Berceo,  is 
a  life  of  Saint  Ildefonso  ;  the  last  is  on  the  subject  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen.  Both  would  probably  detain  us  little, 
even  if  they  had  been  published  entire.* 

We  turn,  therefore,  without  further  delay,  to  Juan  Ruiz, 
commonly  called  the  Archpriest  of  Hita ;  a  poet  who  is 
known  to  have  lived  at  the  same  period,  and  whose  Archpriest 
works,  both  from  their  character  and  amount,  de-  <>'  ^'»- 
serve  especial  notice.  Their  date  can  be  ascertained  with 
a  good  degree  of  exactness.  In  one  of  the  three  early 
manuscripts  in  which  they  are  extant,  some  of  the  poems 
are  fixed  at  the  year  1330,  and  some,  by  the  two  others, 
at  1343.  Their  author,  who  seems  to  have  been  bom  at 
Alcald  de  Henares,  lived  much  at  Guadalaxara  and  Hita, 
places  only  five  leagues  apart,  and  was  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  between  133Y  and  1360  ;  from 
all  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  principal  residence 
was  Castile,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
the  Eleventh  ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Don  John  Mwiuel, 
and  a  very  little  later.* 

Nor  ceoMd  the  ^ctory*!  work  at  laat.  Si  me  ayudare  Chrifto    S  la  Tixgen  sagrmda, 

That  bowed  them  to  the  shield  and  ipear,—  Qneiria  componer   una  ftccion  rimada 

Till  to  the  castle's  wall  they  turned,  De  un  confesor  que  flzo   vida  honrada, 

And  entered  through  the  slaughter  there  { —  Que  naci&  en  Toledo,  en  esa  Cibdat  nombrada. 

Tin  there  they  saw,  to  haroc  hewn,  4  See,  for  hifl  life,  Saoches,  Tom.  L  pp. 

Their  Moorish  fi>emen  prostrate  Wd;  -inA-inA  .n^  »i«««.    nr  ««    u    -^  .       .n^ 

Then  gaye  their  giateful  Jraise  to  God,  ^106,  and  Tom.  IV.  pp.  U.-vi.  j  -  and, 

Who  thus  vouchsafed  his  gracious  aid.  "*'  ***  excellent  criticism  6f  his  works,  one 

in  the  Wiener  Jahrbach^  der  literatar. 

It  is  a  misfortone  that  so  much  of  this  1832,  Band  LVHL  pp.  220-255.    It  is  by 

Poe™  *"  !<»*•  Ferdinand  Wolf,  and  he  boldly  compares 

«  SUght  extracts  flrom  the  Beneflciado  de  the  Archpriest  to  Cervantes.  See  also  Dozy's 

trbeda  are  in  Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  important   **  Eecherches,"  1849,   Tom.  L 

Tom.  L  pp..  116-118.     The  first  stanza,  p.  886. 
which  is  like  the  beginning  of  several  of 
Berceo's  poems, is  as  fbUowss 
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His  works  consist  of  nearly  seven  thousand  verses  ;  and 
although,  in  general,  they  are  written  in  the  four-line 
stanza  of  Berceo,  we  find  occasionally  a  variety  of  meas- 
ure, tone,  and  spirit,  before  unknown  in  Castilian 
poetry ;  the  number  of  their  metrical  forms,  some 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  Proven9al,  being  reckoned  not 
less  than  sixteen.*  The  poems,  as  they  have  come  to  us, 
open  with  a  prayer  to  God,  composed  apparently  at  the 
time  of  the  Archpriest's  imprisonment ;  when,  as  one  of 
the  manuscripts  sets  forth,  most  of  his  works  were  written.® 
Next  comes  a  curious  prose  prologue,  explaining  the  moral 
purpose  of  the  whole  collection,  or  rather  endeavoring 
to  conceal  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 
And  then,  after  somewhat  more  of  prefatory  matter,  follow, 
in  quick  succession,  the  poems  themselves,  very  miscella- 
neous in  their  subjects,  but  ingeniously  connected.  The 
entire  mass,  when  taken  together,  fills  a  volume  of  respect- 
able size.^ 

It  is  a  series  of  stories,  that  seem  to  be  sketches  of 
real  events  in  the  Archpriest's  own  life  ;  sometimes  min- 
gled with  fictions  and  allegories,  that  may,  after  all,  be 
only  veils  for  other  facts ;  and  sometimes  speaking  out 
plainly,  and  announcing  themselves  as  parts  of  his  per- 
sonal history.®  In  the  foreground  of  this  busy  scene  fig- 
ures the  very  equivocal  character  of  his  female  messenger, 
the  chief  agent  in  his  love  affairs,  whom  he  boldly  calls 
Trotorconventoa,  because  the  messages  she  carries  are  so 
often  to  or  from  monasteries  and  nunneries.*    The  first 

6  Sanchez,  Tom.  IV.  p.  x.  1650),  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  persons 
«  Ibid.,  p.  283.                                            technically  oaUed  AlcahuetUy  or  **  Oo-be- 

7  The  immoral  tendency  of  many  of  the  tweens }  *'  a  class  which,  from  the  seclu- 
poems  is  a  point  that  not  only  embarrasses  sion  of  women  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  fhim 
the  editor  of  the  Archpriest  (see  p.  xvii.  the  influence  of  Moorish  society  and  man- 
and  the  notes  on  pp.  70,  97, 102,  etc.),  but  ners,  figures  largely  in  the  early  literature 
somewhat  disturbs  the  Archpriest  himself,  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  hi  the  later. 
(See  stansas  7,  866,  etc.)  The  case,  how-  The  Partidas  (Part  VII.  Tit.  22)  devotes 
ever,  is  too  plain  to  be  covered  up ;  and  the  two  laws  to  them ;  and  the  "  Tragicomedia 
editoronly  partly  avoids  trouble  by  quietly  of  Celestina,'*  who  is  herself  once  called 
leaving  out  long  passages,  as  from  st.  441  Trota-conventos  (end  of  Act  II.),  is  thdr 
to  464,  etc  chief  monument.    Of  their  activity  in  the 

s  St.  61-68.  days  of  the  Archpriest  a  whimsical  proof  la 

*  There  is  some  little  obscurity  about  this  given  in  the  extraordinary  number  of  odi- 

important  personage  (st.  71, 671.  and  else-  ous  and  ridiculous  names  and  epithets  ao- 

where) }  but  she  was  named  Urraca  (st.  cumulated  on  them  in  st.  898-902. 
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lady-love  to  whom  the  poet  sends  her  is,  he  says,  well 
taught,  —  mucho  leirada,  —  and  her  story  is  illustrated  by 
the  fables  of  the  Sick  Lion  visited  by  the  other  Animals, 
and  of  the  Moimtain  bringing  forth  a  Mouse.  All,  how- 
ever, is  unavailing.  The  lady  refuses  to  favor  his  suit ; 
and  he  consoles  himself,  as  well  as  he  may,  with  the  saying 
of  Solomon,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.^*' 

In  the  next  of  his  adventures,  a  false  friend  deceives 
him  and  carries  oflf  his  lady.  But  still  he  is  not  discour- 
aged." He  feels  himself  to  be  drawn  on  by  his  fate,  like 
the  son  of  a  Moorish  king,  whose  history  he  then  relates  ; 
and,  after  some  astrological  ruminations,  declares  himself 
to  be  bom  under  the  star  of  Venus,  and  inevitably  subject 
to  her  control.  Another  failure  follows  ;  and  then  Love 
comes  in  person  to  visit  him,  and  counsels  him  in  a  series 
of  fables,  which  are  told  with  great  ease  and  spirit.  The 
poet  answers  gravely.  He  is  oflfended  with  Don  Amor 
for  his  falsehood,  charges  him  with  being  guilty,  either  by 
implication  or  directly,  of  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and 
fortifies  each  of  his  positions  with  an  appropriate  apo 
logue." 

The  Archpriest  now  goes  to  Dona  Venus,  who,  though 
he  knew  Ovid,  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Don  Amor ; 
and,  taking  counsel  of  her,  is  successful.  But  the  story 
he  relates  is  evidently  a  fiction,  though  it  may  be  accom- 
modated to  the  facts  of  the  poet's  own  case.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  dialogue  or  play,  written  before  the  year 
1300,  by  Pamphylus  Maurianus  or  Maurilianus,  and  long 
attributed  to  Ovid ;  but  the  Castilian  poet  has  success- 

In  this  oonnecfci<m  it  may  be  noted  that  Archpriest  of  Hita,  bat  in  more  to  the 

Alonso  Martines  de  Toledo,  a  chaplain  of  Oelestina.    A  ftill  account  of  it  may  be 

John  n.,  wrote,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  found  in  the  Bl&tter  fur  Uterarische  Unter- 

book,  **  De  los  yicios-  de  las  malas  mujeres  haltnng,  1850,  No.  234. 

J  oompUsiones  de  log  hombres.''    Mendes  ^^  St  72,  etc.,  88,  etc.,  95,  etc. 

C^ypographia,  pp.  304-306)  gives  an  ao-  ^^  When   the   afiGedr   is    over,  he  says, 

count  of  an  edition  of  1499,  and  says  there  quaintly,  "  El  comid  ia  vianda,  ^  a  mi  flso 

are  others  of  1518,  1529,  and  1547.    It  rumiar." 

commonly  passes  under  an  indecent  name,  ^  St.  119,  142,  etc.,  171,  etc.,  203,  etc. 

and  its  grossness  probably  caused  it  to  be  Such   discoursing    as    this  last  passage 

80  hunted  down,  that  copies  of  it  are  ex-  affords  on  the  seven  deadly  sins  is  common 

cessirely  rare.    I  haye  seen  only  those  in  in  the  French  fabliaux,  and  the  English 

the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  which  are  reader  finds  a  striking  specimen  of  it  in 

of  1520  and  1547.   Although  in  prose,  it  is,  the  «*  Persone's  Tale  **  of  Ohauoer. 
in  some  respects,  akin  to  the  work  of  the 
7 
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fully  given  to  what  he  adopted  Ae  coloring  of  his  own 
national  manners.  All  this  portion,  which  fills  above  a 
thousand  lines,  is  somewhat  free  in  its  tone ;  and  the 
Archpriest,  alarmed  at  himself,  turns  suddenly  round  and 
adds  a  series  of  severe  moral  warnings  and  teachings  to 
the  sex,  which  he  as  suddenly  breaks  off,  and,  without 
any  assigned  reason,  goes  to  the  mountains  near  Segovia. 
But  the  month  in  which  he  makes  his  jojimey  is  March ; 
the  season  is  rough,  and  several  of  his  adventures  are 
anything  but  agreeable.  Still  he  preserves  the  same  light 
and  thoughtless  air ;  and  this  part  of  his  history  is  min- 
gled with  spirited  pastoral  songs  in  the  Proven9al  man- 
ner, called  '*  Cdntigas  de  Serrana,"  as  the  preceding 
portions  had  been  miugled  with  fables,  which  he  calls 
"  Enxiemplos,"  or  stories.^ 

A  shrine,  much  frequented  by  the  devout,  is  near  that 
part  of  the  Sierra  where  his  joumeyings  lay;  and  he 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  which  he  illustrates  with  sacred 
hymns,  just  as  he  had  before  illustrated  his  love  adven- 
tures with  apologues  and  songs.  But  Lent  approaches, 
and  he  hurries  home.  He  is  hardly  arrived,  however, 
when  he  receives  a  summons  in  form  from  Dofia  Quaresma 
(Madame  Lent)  to  attend  her  in  arms,  with  all  her  other 
archpriests  and  clergy,  in  order  to  make  a  foray,  like  a 
foray  into  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  against  Don  Car- 
naval  and  his  adherents.  One  of  these  allegorical  battles, 
which  were  in  great  favor  with  the  Trouveurs  and  other 
metre-mongers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  then  follows,  in  which 
figure  Don  Tocino  (Mr.  Bacon)  and  Dona  Cecina  (Mrs. 
Hung-Beef ),  with  other  similar  personages.  The  result, 
of  course^  since  it  is  now  the  season  of  Lent,  is  the  defeat 
and  imprisonment  of  Don  Camaval ;  but  when  that  season 
closes,  the  allegorical  prisoner  necessarily  escapes,  and, 

18  St.  657-660,  with  410  and  648.    Pam-  1017.    The  Serranaa  in  this  portion  am,  I 

phylus  de  Amore,  F.  A.  Ebert,  Bibliograph-  think,  imitations  of  the  Poitoretas  or  Ptu- 

iaches  Lexicon,  Leipsig,  1880, 4to,  Tom.  II.  torellf  of  the  Tronbadoon.    (BaTnooard, 

p.  307.    P.  LeyMri  Hist.  Poet  MedU  .fivi,  Tronbadoort,  Tom.  II.  pp.  220,  etc.)    If 

Hain,  1721,  8vo,  p.  2071.    Sanchee,  Tom.  «och  poemi   occurred  frequently  in   the 

IT.  pp.  xxiii.,  xxiv.    The  story  of  Pam-  Northern  French  literature  of  the  period,  I 

'phylns  in  the  Arohpriest^s  version  is  in  should  think  the  Archpriest  had  found  his 

stanzas  666-866.    The  story  of  the  Arch-  models  there,  since  it  is  there  he  generaHy 

priest's  own  Journey  is  in  stanzas   024-  resorts. 
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raising  anew  such  followers  as  Mr.  Lunch  and  Mr.  Break- 
fast, again  takes  the  field,  and  is  again  triumphant." 

Don  Camaval  now  unites  himself  to  Don  Amor,  and 
both  appear  in  state  as  emperors.  Don  Amor  is  received 
with  especial  jubilee ;  clergy  and  laity,  friars,  nuns,  and 
jongleurs,  going  out  in  wild  procession  to  meet  and  wel- 
come him."^  But  the  *honor  of  formally  receiving  his 
Majesty,  though  claimed  by  all,  and  foremost  by  the  nuns, 
is  granted  only  to  the  poet.  To  the  poet,  too,  Don  Amor 
relates  his  adventures  of  the  preceding  winter  at  Seville 
and  Toledo,  and  then  leaves  him  to  go  in  search  of  others. 
Meanwhile,  the  Archpriest,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
cunning  agent,  Trota-converUos,  begins  a  new  series  of  love 
intrigues,  even  more  freely  mingled  with  fables  than  the 
first,  and  ends  them  only  by  the  death  of  Trota-conventos 
herself,  with  whose  epitaph  the  more  carefully  connected 
portion  of  the  Archpriest' s  works  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  volume  contains,  however,  besides  this  portion, 
several  smaller  poems,  on  subjects  as  widely  dififerent 
as  the  "  Christian's  Armor  "  and  the  **  Praise  of  Little 
Women,''  some  of  which  seem  related  to  the  main  series, 
though  none  of  them  have  any  apparent  connection  with 
each  other .^ 

The  tone  of  the  Archpriest's  poetry  is  very  various. 
In  general,  a  satirical  spirit  prevails  in  it,  not  unmingled 
with  a  quiet  humor.  This  spirit  often,  extends  ^^^  charao- 
into  the  gravest  portions  ;  and  how  fearless  he  terof  hispo- 
was  when  he  indulged  himself  in  it,  a  passage 
on  the  influence  of  money  and  corruption  at  the  court  of 
Rome  leaves  no  doubt.^    Other  parts,  like  the  verses  on 

M  St.  1017-1040.  The  «*Batafflede8  Tins,**  odies  of  them,  appUed  to  Ik>n  Amor,  like 

by  D'Andeli,  may  be  cited  (Barbacan,  ed.  the  Benedictus  qui  venit.   It  seems  down- 

M^n,  Tom.  L  p.  152),  bat  the  "  BataiUe  right  blasphemy  against  vhat  was  then 

de  Karesme  et  de  Charnage  "  (Ibid.,  Tom.  thought  most  sacred. 

IV.  p.  80)  is  more  in  point.    There  are  »  Stanaas  1221,  1229,  etc.,  1277,  etc, 

others  on  other  subjects.    For  the  marvel-  1289,  1491,  1492,  etc.,  1550,  etc.,  1553- 

lously  savory  x>ersonage8   in   the   Arch-  1681. 

priest's  battte,  see  stanzas  1080, 1169, 1170,  ^7  stanzas  464,  etc     As  in  many  other 

^.  passages,   the   Archpriest   is   here   upon 

»  St  1184,  etc,  1199^1229.    It  is  not  ground  ahready  occupied  by  the  Northern 
quite  easy  to  see  how  the  Archpriest  ven-  French  poets.    See  the . "  Usurer's  Patef. 
tured  some   things  fai  the  last  passage.  Noster,"  and  "  Credo,»'  In  Barbazan,  Fab- 
Parts  of  the  procession  come  singing  the  llaux,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  99  and  106. 
most  solemn  hymns  of  the  Church,  or  par- 
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Death,  are  solemn,  and  even  sometimes  tender ;  while  yet 
others,  like  the  hymns  to  the  Madonna,  breathe  the  purest 
spirit  of  Catholic  devotion ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  would  not 
be  easy,  in  the  whole  body  of  Spanish  literature,  to  find  a 
volume  showing  a  greater  variety  in  its  subjects,  or  in  the 
modes  of  managing  and  exhibiting  them.^ 

The  happiest  success  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  is  to  be 
found  in  the  many  tales  and  apologues  which  he  has 
scattered  on  all  sid^s  to  illustrate  the  adventures  that 
constitute  a  framework  for  his  poetry,  like  that  of  the 
HiBteiesand  "  Coudo  Lucauor  "  or  the  ''  Canterbury  Tales." 
apojoguea.  ]y[ost  of  them  are  familiar  to  us,  being  taken  from 
the  old  storehouses  of  JEsop  and  Phsedrus,  or  rather  from 
the  versions  of  these  fabulists  common  in  the  earliest 
Northern  French  poetry/*  Among  the  more  fortunate  of 
his  very  free  imitations  is  the  fable  of  the  Frogs  who 
asked  for  a  King  from  Jupiter,  that  of  the  Dog  who  lost 
by  his  Greediness  the  Meat  he  carried  in  his  Mouth,  and 
that  of  the  Hares  who  took  Courage  when  they  saw  the 
Frogs  were  more  timid  than  themselves.^  A  few  of 
them  have  a  truth,  a  simplicity,  and  even  a  grace,  which 
have  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  same  form  of  composi- 
tion ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  City  Mouse  and  the 
Country  Mouse,  which,  if  we  follow  it  from  -^sop  through 
Horace  to  La  Fontaine,  we  shall  nowhere  find  better  told 
than  it  is  by  the  Archpriest.^ 

V  gtansas  1484,  etc.,  1609,  etc  47-101.)    To  one  or  both  of  these  Isopets 
M  The  Archpriest  says  of  the  fable  of  the  the  Archpriest  went  for  a  part  of  his  Cables, 
Mountain  that  brought  forth  a  Mouse,  that  — perhaps  for  all  of  them.     Bon  Juan 
it  **  was  composed  by  Isopete."  Now,  there  Manuel,  his  contemporary,  probably  did 
were  at  least  two  collections  of  fables  in  the  same,  and  sometimes  took  the  same 
French   in   the    thirteenth   century   that  fables ;  e.  g.  Conde  Lucanor,  Capp.  43,  20, 
passed  under  the  name  of  Ysopet,  and  are  and  49,  which  are  the  fables  of  the  Arch- 
published  in  Bobert,  ^Fables  Incites  **  priest,  stansas  1386, 1411,  and  1428. 
(Paris,  1825,  2  Tom.  8vo)  *,  and  as  Marie       »  Stanzas  189,  206, 1419. 
de  France,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Henry       ti  it  begins  thus,  stansa  1344 : 
m.  of  England,  then  the  resort  of  the 

Northern  French  poets,  alludes  to  them  in  Mur  de  Onadalaxan  un  LunSfl  mad^Igabl^ 
the  Prologue  to  her  own  Fables,  they  are  Fueae  i  Monftmdo,   i  mercado  andaba ; 
probably  as  early  as  1240.    (See  Poesies  ^"^  ^^^  *«  franca  barba   recibiol'  en  an  cara, 
de  Marie  de  France,  ed.  Roquefort,  Paris,  Convidol'  i  yantar  e  diole  una&ba. 
1820,  8ro,  Tom.  11.  p.  61,  and  the  admira- 
ble discussions  in  De  la  Rue  sur  les  Bardes,  5***^  *"  "*T  ^^"k  ******  ^  15"*^  ""^ 
,      -       .           X  ,      rn_       ^        «         ^o«^  Con  la  poca  vianda   buena  yolnntad  para, 
les  Jongleurs  et  les  Trouv6res,  Caen,  1834,  ^  i^,  p^^,  „^^,  ^^  p,„^,  ,^  „^ 

870,  Tom.  I.  pp.  198-202,  and  Tom.  m.  pp.    Pagoa  del  buen  talante   mur  de  Guadalaxara. 
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What  strikes  us  most,  however,  and  remains  with  us 
longest  after  reading  his  poetry,  is  the  natural  and  spirited 
tone  that  prevails  over  every  other.  In  this  he  is 
like  Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ^^  ™*^ 
same  century.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
poets  is  remarkable  in  some  other  particulars.  Both  often 
sought  their  materials  in  the  Northern  French  poetry ; 
both  have  that  mixture  of  devotion  and  a  licentious  im- 
morality, much  of  which  belonged  to  their  age,  but  some 
of  it  to  their  personal  characters  ;  and  both  show  a  wide 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  great  happiness  in 
sketching  the  details  of  individual  manners.  The  original 
temper  of  each  made  him  satirical  and  humorous  ;  and 
each,  in  his  own  country,  became  the  founder  of  some  of 
the  forms  of  its  popular  poetry,  introducing  new  metres 
and  combinations,  and  carrying  them  out  in  a  versification 
which,  though  generally  rude  and  irregular,  is  often  flow- 
ing and  nervous,  and  always  natural.  The  Archpriest 
has  not,  indeed,  the  tenderness,  the  elevation,  or  the 
general  power  of  Chaucer ;  but  his  genius  has  a  compass, 
and  his  verse  a  skill  and  success,  that  show  him  to  be 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  great  English  master  than  will  be 
believed,  except  by  those  who  have  carefully  read  the 
works  of  both. 

The  Archpriest  of  Hita  lived  in  the  last  years  of  Al- 
fonso the  Eleventh,  and  perhaps  somewhat  later.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  or  in  1350,  we  find  a 
curious  poem  addressed  by  a  Jew  of  Carrion  to  Peter  the 
Gruel,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  TheEabw 
manuscript  found  in  the  National  Library  at  ^^Santob. 
Madrid,  it  is  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Rabi  do  Santob," 
or  "  Rabbi  Don  Santob.''  ^    The  measure  is  the  old  redon- 

And  so  on  throngh  eight  more  stanzas.  latclj  nothing  was  published  bnt  a  few  poor 

Now,  besides  the  Greek  attributed  to  .^Isop  extracts.  The  one  commonlj  cited  is  that  of 

and  the  Latin  of  Horace,  there  can  be  the  Escurial,  Used  by  Castro  (BibliotecaEs- 

found  above  twenty  versions  of  this  fable,  panola,  Tom.  I.  pp.  198-202),  and  by  San- 

among  which  are  two  in  Spanish :  one  by  chez  (Tom.  I.  pp.  179-184,  and  Tom.  IV.  p. 

Bart.  Leon,  de  Argensola,  and  the  other  by  12,  etc.).     The  one  I  have  used  is  in  the 

Samaniego ;  but  I  think  the  Archpriest's  National  Library,  Madrid,  marked  B.  b.  82, 

iB  the  best  of  the  whole.  folio,  in  which  Uie  poem  of  the  B^bbi  is 

*  «  There  are  at  least  two  manuscripts  (rf  found  on  leaves  61  to  81.    Conde,  the  his- 

the  poems  of  this  Jew,  from  which  until  torian  of  the  Arabs,  preferred  this  manor' 
7* 
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dUla,  uncommonly  easy  and  flowing  for  the  age  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  poem  is  to  give  wise  moral  counsels  to  the 
new  king,  which  the  poet  more  than  once  begs  him  not  to 
undervalue  because  they  come  from  a  Jew. 

Because  upon  a  thorn  it  grows. 

The  rose  is  not  less  fair  ; 
And  wine  that  from  the  yine-stock  flows 

Still  flows  untainted  there. 

The  goshawk,  too,  will  proudly  soar. 

Although  his  nest  sits  low  ; 
And  gentle  teachings  haye  their  power. 

Though  't  is  the  Jew  says  so.^s 


Borkpt  to  tiite  one  In  the  Eacnrlal,  and  held 
the  Babbi*8  true  name  to  be  given  in  it, 
namely,  Santoby  and  not  Santo^  as  it  is  In 
the  manuscript  ci  the  Escurial }  the  latter 
being  a  name  not  likely  to  be  taken  by  a 
Jew  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  though 
▼eiy  likely  to  be  written  so  by  an  ignorant 
monkish  transcriber.  The  manuscript  of 
Madrid  begins  thus,  differing  from  that  of 
the  Sscurial,  as  may  be  se^i  In  Castro,  ut 
•up.: 

Ekfior  Roy,  noble,  alto^ 

O7  este  Sermon, 
Que  yyene  de«yr  Saatob, 

Judio  de  Carrion. 

Comunalmente  trobado, 

De  glotM  moralmentc, 
De  la  Filosofla  lacado, 

Segunt  que  va  qrguienie. 

Hy  noble  King  and  mighty  Lord, 

Hear  a  diaconne  moat  true  { 
*T  ia  Santob  brings  your  Grace  the  word. 

Of  Carrion's  town  the  Jew. 

In  plainest  verse  my  thoughts  I  tell. 

With  gloss  and  moral  fi«e, 
I>rawn  from  Flulosopliy't  pure  well. 

As  onward  you  may  see. 

The  oldest  notice  of  the  Jew  of  Carrion 
is  in  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana 
to  the  Constable  of  Portugal,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Babbi  still 
enjoyed  much  reputation  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Jews,  indeed,  down  to  the  time  of 
their  expulsion  from  Spain,  in  1492,  and 
even  later,  often  appear  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  Literature.  This  was  natural }  for 
the  Jews  of  Spain,  from  the  appearance  in 


962  of  four  learned  TahnudistB,  who  were  car* 
ried  there  by  pirates,  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  more  strongly  marked  by  ele- 
gant culture  Aan  were  then:  countrymen  at 
the  same  period  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Of  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
—which  b^ins  in  Spain  with  the  Babbi 
Salomo  ben  Jehudah  Qabirol,  who  died  in 
1064,  —  a  history  has  been  written  entitled 
Die  religidse  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien, 
von  Dr.  Michael  Saclis  (Berlin,  1846,  8vo). 
But  the  great  repository  of  everything 
relating  to  the  culture  ol  the  Spanish  Jews 
is  the  BibUoteca  of  Bodrigueii  de  Castro, 
Tom.  I.,  mentioned  ante^  p.  23,  note.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  add  that,  during  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  Spain,  the  Jews  par- 
took often  of  the  Arabic  culture,  then  so 
prevalent  and  brilliant;— a  striking  in- 
stance of  which  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  Castilian  Jew,  Juda  ha-Levi,  who 
took  also  the  Arabic  cognomen  of  Abu'I 
Hassan,  and  whose  poems  were  trans* 
lated  into  German,  and  published  by  A. 
Geiger,  at  Breslati,  in  a  very  small,  neat 
volume,  in  1851.  Juda  was  b(»n  about 
1080,  and  died,  probably,  soon  after  1140. 

For  nascer  en  el  espino. 

No  val  la  rosa  cierto 
Menos ;  ni  el  buen  vino, 

For  nascer  en  el  sarmyento. 

Non  val  el  a^r  menoa. 
For  nascer  de  mal  nido  1 

Nin  Ids  exemplos  buenos. 
For  los  decir  Judio. 

These  lines  seem  better  given  in  ttM 
Escurial  manuscript,  as  follows  t 
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After  a  longer  Introduction  than  is  needful,  the  moral 
counsels  begin  at  the  fifty-fourth  stanza,  and  continue 
through  the  rest  of  the  work,  which,  in  its  general  tone, 
is  not  unlike  other  didactic  poetry  of  the  period,  although 
it  is  written  with  more  ease  and  more  poetical  spirit.  In- 
deed, it  is  little  to  say  that  few  Rabbins  of  any  country 
have  given  us  such  quaint  and  pleasant  verses  as  are  con- 
tained in  several  parts  of  these  curious  counsels  of  the 
Jew  of  Carrion. 

In  the  Escurial  manuscript,  containing  the  verses  of 
the  Jew,  are  other  poems,  which  were  at  one  time  attrib- 
uted to  him,  but  which  it  seems  probable  belong  to  other, 
though  unknown  authors.**    One  of  them  is  a  didactic 


For  naieer  en  el  esirfno, 

La  Toaa  ya  non  aiento, 
Que  pierde  t  ni  el  Iraen  Tiiio» 

For  Mlir  del  sanniento. 

Kon  rale  el  a<^r  menoe, 
Porque  en  yil  nldo  siga ; 

Nin  lofl  enxemplofl  buenof, 
Forque  Judio  loe  diga. 

13ie  manuscripto  ought  to  be  ooUated,  and 
this  curious  poem  published.    See  App.  H. 

After  a  prefiAce  in  prose,  which  seems  to 
be  by  another  hand,  and  an  address  to  the 
king  by  the  poet  himseU;  he  goes  on : ' 

Qnaado  el  Bey  Don  Alfbnto 

Fynd,  fynod  la  gente, 
Como  quando  el  pulao 

Fallet^  al  doliente. 

Que  luego  no  ayndava. 

Que  tan  grant  mq<ma 
A  eliof  lyncara 

Nin  omen  lo  entendia. 

Quando  la  roia  aeca 

En  au  tiempo  i ale, 
£1  flgua  que  della  ty^M* 

Botada  que  ma*  vale. 

Ari  vofl  fyncaitei  del 

Para  mucho  tu  tbr, 
Etfiwerloqueel 

CobdioiabaUbiMr.ete. 


One  of  the  philosophical  stansas  is  very 
quaint  t 

Quando  no  es  lo  que  quieio, 

Quiero  yo  lo  que  ee  { 
8!  peMur  he  primero, 

Flaser  aynS  despues. 


If  what  I  find,  I  do  not  lore. 
Then  love  I  what  I  find  ; 

If  diM4>pointment  go  befbre, 
Joy  rare  ihali  come  behind. 

The  Marquis  of  SantlHana  has  the  same 
quaintness  of  expression  when  writing  to 
his  son,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Sal- 
amanca, a  century  later.  I  pues  non  po> 
demos  aver  aquello  que  queremos,  quera- 
mo8  aqudlo  que  podemos,  Obras,  1862,  p. 
482. 

I  add  flrom  the  original  x 

Lai  myi  canas  teftilas, 

Non  por  laa  avorreaeer, 
m  pordeadeayriai, 

mni 


Mas  con  miedo  sobcgo 
De  ottiee  que  baatariaa* 

En  mi  aeeo  de  Ti^jo, 
£  non  lo  flJlarian. 


My  hoary  lockt  I  dye  with  care, 

Not  that  I  hate  their  hue. 
Nor  yet  becauae  I  wiah  to  aeem 

More  yonthftd  than  ii  true. 

But  til  beoanae  the  worda  I  dread 

Of  men  who  apeak  me  fidr. 
And  aak  within  my  whitened  head 

For  wit  that  ia  not  there. 

M  Castro,  Bibl.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  p.  199. 
Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p.  182 }  Tom.  lY.  p.  xii. 

I  am  aware  that  J>oa  Jos6  Amadw  de 
los  Bios,  in  his  "  Estudios  m8t6ricos,  Fo- 
liticoe  y  Literarios  sobre  los  Judios  de  £s- 
pana,**  a  learned  and  pleasant  book  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1848,  is  of  a  different 

*baacarianr 
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essay,  called  "  La  Doctrina  Christiana,"  or  Christian 
Doctrine.  It  consists  of  a  prose  prologue,  setting  forth 
The  Doctri-  *^®  writer's  penitence,  and  of  one  hundred  and 
na  Christi-  fifty-scven  stanzas  of  four  lines  each  ;  the  first 
three  containing  eight  syllables,  rhymed  together, 
and  the  last  containing  four  syllables,  unrhymed,  —  a 
metrical  form  not  without  something  of  the  air  of  the 
Sapphic  and  Adonic.  The  body  of  the  work  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
seven  moral  virtues,  the  fourteen  works  of  mercy,  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  the  five  senses,  and  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, with  discussions  concerning  Christian  conduct  and 
character. 

Another  of  these  poems  is  called  a  Revelation,  and  is  a 
vision,  in  twenty-five  octave  stanzas,  of  a  holy  hermit, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  a  contest  between  a 
Una  Eeve-  soul  and  its  body  ;  the  soul  complaining  that  the 
^^<>'*-  excesses  of  the  body  had  brought  upon  it  all  the 
punishments  of  the  unseen  world,  and  the  body  retorting, 
that  it  was  condemned  to  these  same  torments  because 
the  soul  had  neglected  to  keep  it  in  due  subjection.^    The 


opinion,  and  holds  the  three  poems,  includ- 
ing the  Doctrina  Christiana,  to  be  the  work 
of  Don  Santo  or  Santob  of  Carrion.  (See 
pp.  304-335.)  But  I  think  the  objections 
to  this  opinion  are  stronger  than  the  rea- 
sons he  gives  to  support  it }  especially  the 
objections  involved  in  the  following  facts, 
namely,  that  Don  Santob  calls  himself  a  Jew  *, 
that  both  the  manuscripts  of  the  Conscijos 
call  him  a  Jew ;  that  the  Marquis  of  San- 
tillana,  the  only  tolerably  early  authority 
that  mentions  him,  calls  him  a  Jew ;  that 
no  one  of  them  intimates  that  he  ever  was 
converted, — a  circumstance  likely  to  have 
been  much  blazoned  abroad,  if  it  had  really 
occurred ;  and  that,  if  he  were  an  uncon- 
verted Jew,  it  is  wholly  impossible  he 
should  have  written  the  Dan^a  General, 
the  Doctrina  Christiana,  or  the  Ermltano. 
«  Castro,  Bibl.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  p.  201. 
By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Gayangos,  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  whole.  To  judge  from  the 
opening  lines  of  the  poem,  it  was  probably 
written  in  1382:  — 

Despuei  de  I«  prima   laorapMmda, 
En  el  met  de  Enero   la  noche  primeia 


En  ccco  e  veijmte   durante  la  hera, 
Eatando  acostado  alia   en  ml  potada,  etc. 

The  first  of  January,  1420,  of  the  Spanish 
Era,  when  the  scene  is  laid,  corresponds  to 
A.  D.  1382.  A  copy  of  the  poem,  printed 
at  Madrid,  1848, 12mo,  pp.  13,  differs  from 
my  manuscript  copy,  but  is  evidently 
taken  firom  one  less  carefully  made. 

A  fragment  of  the  same  poem  was  pub- 
Ushed  at  Madrid,  in  1856,  18mo,  pp.  16. 
It  consists,  however,  of  only  thirty-seven 
lines,  and  bears  so  many  marks  of  careless- 
ness and  Ignorance,  that  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  determine  its  age  with  any 
degree  of  precision }— its  rudeness  of  lan- 
guage and  spelling  resulting  as  much, 
probably,  from  the  vulgar  incompetency  of 
the  writer  and  copyist,  as  from  the  period 
in  which  either  may  have  lived.  It  has, 
however,  some  touch  of  the  Proven<jal  in 
its  language,  and  is,  in  any  event,  among 
the  early  specimens  of  verse  in  the  penin- 
sula. Its  editor  thinks  it  was  used  for  the 
French  version,  published  by  Wright,  and 
referred  to  In  the  next  note.  But  the 
Latin  is  older  than  either,  and  m<Mre  likely 
to  be  the  prototype  of  boUi. 
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whole  is  an  imitation  of  some  of  the  many  similar  poems 
cutrent  at  that  period,  one  of  which  is  extant  in  English 
in  a  manuscript  placed  by  Warton  about  the  year  1304.* 
But  both  the  Castilian  poems  are  of  little  worth. 

We  come,  then,  to  one  of  more  value,  "La  Dan^a 
General,''  or  the  Dance  of  Death,  consisting  of  seventy- 
nine  regular  octave  stanzas,  preceded  by  a  few  xhe  Danza 
words  of  introduction  in  prose,  that  do  not  seem  <^°««^- 
to  be  by  the  same  author.^  It  is  founded  on  the  well- 
known  fiction,  so  often  illustrated  both  in  painting  and  in 
verse  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  all  men,  of  all  condi- 
tions, are  summoned  to  the  Dance  of  Death ;  a  kind  of 
spiritual  masquerade,  in  which  the  different  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  Pope  to  the  young  child,  appear  dancing 
with  the  skeleton  form  of  Death.  In  this  Spanish  version 
it  is  striking  and  picturesque,  — more  so,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other,  —  the  ghastly  nature  of  the  subject  being 
brought  into  a  very  lively  contrast  with  the  festive  tone 
of  the  verses,  which  frequently  recalls  some  of  the  better 
parts  of  those  flowing  stories  that  now  and  then  occur  in 
the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates."* 

The  first  seven  stanzas  of  the  Spanish  poem  constitute  a 
prologue,  in  which  Death  issues  his  summons  partly  in  his 

«  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Sect.  24,  near  the  to  have  been  united  to  a  poem  on  Alex- 
end.    It  appears  also  in  French  yery  early,  ander. 

under  the  title  of  "  Le  B^bat  du  Corps  et       ^  In  what  a  vast  number  of  forms  this 

de  l*Ame,"  printed  in  1486.    (Ebert,  Bib.  strange  fiction  occurs  mi^y  be  seen  in  the 

Lexicon,  Nos.  6671-5674.)     The  source  of  elaborate  work  of  P.  Douce,  entitled  "Dance 

the  fiction  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  poem  of  Deatti"  (London,  1838,  8ro),  and  in  the 

by  aI'rankishmonk(HagenundBuschlng,  "Literatur  der  Todtentftnze,"   von  H.  P. 

Grundriss,  Berlin,  1812,  Svo,  p.  446)  ;  but  Massmann  (Leipzig,  1840,  8ro).    To  these, 

it  is  very  old,  and  found  in  many  forms  however,  for  our  purpose,  should  be  added 

and  many  languages.     See  Latin  poems  notices   from   the    Allgemeine    Deutsche 

attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  and  edited  for  BibUothek    (Berlin,   1792,   Vol.  CVL  p. 

the  Camden  Society  by  T.  Wright  (1841,  279),  and  a  series  of  prints  that  appeared 

4to,  pp.  95  and  321).    It  was  printed  in  the  at  Lubec  in  1783,  folio,  taken  from  the 

ballad  form  in  Spain  as  late  as  1764.  paintings  there,  which  date  from  1463,  and 

27  Castro,  Bibl.  Espanola,  Tom.  I.  p.  200.  which  might  well  serve  to  illustrate  the 

Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  pp.  182-185,  with  Tom.  old  Spanish  poem.     See  also  K.  F.  A. 

IV.  p.  xii.    I  suspect  the  Spanish  Dance  ot  Scheller,  Bacherkunde  der  Sftssisch-nieder- 

Death  is  an  imit&tion  flrom  the  Prench,  deutschen  Sprache,  Braunschweig,  1826, 

because  I  find,  in  several  of  the  early  8vo,  p.  75.    The  whole  immense  series, 

editions,  the  P^nch  Dance  of  Death  is  whether  existing  In  the  paintings  at  Basle, 

united,  as  the  Spanish  is  in  the  manuscript  Hamburg,  etc.,  or  in  the  old  poems  in  all 

of  the  Escurial,  with  the  "  D6bat  du  Corps  languages,  one  dl  which  Is  by  Lydgate, 

et  de  PAme,"  just   as   the  "Vows  over  were  undoubtedly  Intended  for  religious 

the  Peacock**  seems,  in  both  languages,  edification,  just  as  the  Spanish  poem  was. 
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own  person,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  preaching  Mar,  ending 
thus : 

Come  to  the  Dance  of  Death,  all  ye  whose  fate 

By  birth  is  mortal,  be  ye  great  or  small ; 
And  willing  come,  nor  loitering,  nor  late. 

Else  force  shall  bring  you  struggling  to  my  thrall : 

For  since  yon  friar  hath  uttered  loud  his  call 
To  penitence  and  godliness  sincere. 
He  that  delays  must  hope  no  waiting  here  ; 

For  stiU  the  cry  is.  Haste  !  and,  Haste  to  aU  ! 

Death  now  proceeds,  as  in  the  old  pictures  and  poems, 
to  summon,  first,  the  Pope,  then  cardinals,  kings,  bishops, 
and  so  on,  down  to  day-laborers  ;  all  of  whom  are  forced 
to  join  his  mortal  dance,  though  each  at  first  makes  some 
remonstrance,  that  indicates  surprise,  horror,  or  reluctance. 
The  call  to  youth  and  beauty  is  spirited  : 

Bring  to  my  dance,  and  bring  without  delay. 
Those  damsels  twain,  you  see  so  bright  and  &ir  ; 

They  came,  but  came  not  in  a  willing  way. 
To  list  my  chants  of  mortal  grief  and  care : 
Nor  shall  the  flowers  and  roses  fresh  they  wear. 

Nor  rich  attire,  avail  their  forms  to  save. 

They  strive  in  vain  who  strive  against  the  grave  ; 
It  may  not  be  ;  my  wedded  brides  they  are.29 

The  fiction  is,  no  doubt,  a  grim  one  ;  but  for  several 
centuries  it  had  great  success  throughout  Europe,  and  it 
is  presented  quite  as  much  according  to  its  true  spirit  in 
this  old  Castilian  poem  as  it  is  anywhere. 

»  I  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  whole  2>tce  la  Mverte. 

poem,  made  for  me  by  Professor  Clayangos,       Don  xlco  ayuiento  Dean  mny  ufkno, 
and  give  the  following  as  specimens.  First,  Q°«  vuestros  dineroB  trocaateB  en  oro, 

one  of  the  stanzas  translated  in  the  texts  -^^^7/  *  ^"^1"  '*?"*"  ilT.^ 

E  mal  despendistei  el  vneBkro  teioro, 
A  esta  mi  Danza  traye  de  preiente  uon  quiero  qne  ertedes  ya  mai  en  el  coro 

Ertas  d08  don^ellas  que  vede«  fermoMj  \  g^iid  luego  ftiera  sin  otrn  pereta. 

Ellaa  Tinteron  de  muy  mala  mente  Ya  vos  moatrare  venir  a  pobrcsa.  — 
A  oyr  mil  eancionei  que  wn  dolowwaa.  Venit,  Mercadcro,  a  la  dan^a  del  Horo. 

Mai  non  lea  yaldran  floret  ny  roaai , 
Nin  las  composturas  que  poner  soUan.  Dice  el  Mercader. 

Demi  si  pudiesen  partir  se  quernan,  ^      .^^  ^^,^  ^^^  „i,  rfquesaa, 
Mai  non  pnede  ser,  que  son  mis  esposas.  j,  mercadurias,  que  traygo  en  la  mar  t 

And  the  two  following,  which  have  not,  X  Con  muchos  traspasos  e  mas  sotilesaa 
beUeve,  been  printed ;  the  first  being  the  <^^^  'f  «"« tengo  en  cada  lugar. 

K>ni«/>#  Ti<>afk  f..  *K«T»«>««  »,«  v.o^   a«r«  Agota  U  muctte  Tin6  mc  llamaT  I 

reply  of  Death  to  the  Dean  he  had  sum-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

moned,  and  the  last  the  objections  of  the       q  mucrte  ta  sierra  &  mi  e»  gran  plaga. 
Merchant :  Adios,  Mercaderes,  que  voyme  &  finar 
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A  chronicling  poem*,  found  in  the  same  manuscript 
volume  with  the  last,  but  very  imskilfully  copied  in  a 
different  handwriting,  belongs  probably  to  the  same 
period.  It  is  on  the  half-fabulous,  half-historical  achieve- 
ments of  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  ;  a  hero  of  the  yernan 
earlier  period  of  the  Christian  conflict  with  the  ^''^^' 
Moors,  who  is  to  the  North  of  Spain  what  the  Cid  became 
somewhat  later  to  Aragon  and  Valencia.  To  him  is 
attributed  the  rescue  of  much  of  Castile  from  Moham- 
medan control ;  and  his  achievements,  so  far  as  they  are 
matter  of  historical  rather  than  poetical  record,  fall 
between  934,  when  the  battle,  of  Osma  was  fought,  and 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  9T0. 

The  poem  in  question  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  his 
glory .*^  It  begins  with  a  notice  of  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by  the  Goths,  and  comes  down  to  the  battle  of  Moret,  in 
961,  when  the  manuscript  suddenly  breaks  off,  leaving 
untouched  the  adventures  of  its  hero  during  the  three 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  It  is  essentially  prosaic  and 
monotonous  in  its  style,  yet  not  without  something  of 
that  freshness  and  simplicity  which  are  in  themselves 
allied  to  all  early  poetry.  Its  language  is  rude,  and  its 
measure,  which  strives  to  be  like  that  in  Berceo  and  the 
poem  of  Apollonius,  is  often  in  stanzas  of  three  lines 
instead  of  four,  sometimes  of  five,  and  once,  at  least,  of 
nine.  Like  Berceo's  poem  on  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  it 
opens  with  an  invocation,  and,  what  is  singular,  this 
invocation  is  in  the  very  words  used  by  Berceo  :  "In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  who  made  all  things,"  etc.  After 
this,  the  history,  beginning  in  the  days  of  the  Goths, 
follows  the  popular  traditions  of  the  country,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  Moorish  invasion.  There  the  account  is 
quite  anomalous.     No  intimation  is  given  of  the  story  of 

80  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Fr.  Benito  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Escurial  are  to 

Montejo,  on  the  Beginnings  of  the  Independ-  be  found  in  Bouterwek,  trad,  por  J.  G.  de 

ence  of  Castile,  Memorias  de  la  Acad,  de  la  Cortina,  etc.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  164-161.    I 

Hist.,  Tom.  III.  pp.  245-302.      Cr6nica  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  first  part  of 

Oeneral  de  Espana,  Parte  in.  c.  18-20.  it,  made  for  me  by  Professor  Gayangos. 

Duran,  Romances  Gaballerescos,  Madrid,  For  notices,  see  Castro,  Bibl.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

1882, 12mo,  Tom.  IL  pp.  27-39.    Extracts  199,  and  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p.  115. 
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the  fair  Cava,  whose  fate  has  furnished  materials  for  so 
much  poetry  ;  but  Count  Julian  is  represented  as  having, 
without  any  private  injury,  volunteered  his  treason  to  the 
King  of  Morocco,  and  then  carried  it  into  effect  by  per- 
suading Don  Roderic,  in  fall  Cortes,  to  turn  all  the  military 
weapons  of  the  land  into  implements  of  agriculture,  so 
that,  when  the  Moorish  invasion  occurred,  the  country 
was  overrun  without  difficulty. 

The  death  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  described  as  it  is  in  the  "  General  Chronicle  ''  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise ;  and  so  are  the  vision  of  Saint  Millan, 
and  the  Count's  personal  fights  with  a  Moorish  king  and 
the  King  of  Navarre.  In  truth,  many  passages  in  the 
poem  so  much  resemble  the  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Chronicle,  that  it  seems  certain  one  was  used  in  the  com- 
position of  the  other ;  and  as  the  poem  has  more  the  air 
of  being  an  amplification  of  the  Chronicle  than  the  Chroni- 
cle has  of  being  an  abridgment  of  the  poem,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  prose  accoimt  is,  in  this  case,  the  older, 
and  furnished  the  materials  of  the  poem,  which,  from  inter- 
nal evidence,  was  prepared  for  public  recitation.^ 

The  meeting  of  Fernan  Gonzalez  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  at  the  battle  of  Valpar^,  which  occurs  in  both,  is 
thus  described  in  the  poem  : 

And  now  the  King  and  Count  were  met    together  in  the  fight. 
And  each  against  the  other  turned    the  utmost  of  his  might, 
Be^nning  there  a  battle  fierce    in  furious  despite. 

And  never  fight  was  seen  more  brave,    nor  champions  more  true  ; 
For  to  rise  or  fall  for  once  and  all    they  fought,  as  well  they  knew ; 

«i  Gr6iiica  General,  ed.  1604,  Parte  m.  beginning  "El  Cryador  te  otorga  quanto 

f.  55,  b,  60.  ar65.  b.     Compare,  also.  Cap.  pedido  le  as."    Perhaps,  however,  the  fol- 

19,  and  Mariana,  Historia,  Lib.  Yin.  c.  7,  lowing,  being  a  mere  rhetorical  illustration, 

with  the  poem.    That  the  poem  was  taken  is  a  proof  as  striking,  if  not  as  conclosiTe, 

from  the  Chronicle  may  be  assumed,  I  con-  as   a  longer   one.     The    Chronicle  says 

ceive,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Chronicle,  (Parte  HE.  c.  18),  "  Non  cuentan  de  Alex- 

.  Parte  m.  c.  18,  near  the  end,  containing  andre  los  dias  nin  los  anos )  mas  los  boenos 

the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Count  of  Tou-  fechos  e  las  sus  cavalleiias  que  fizo.**    The 

louse,  with  the  passage  in  the  poem  as  poem  has  it,  in  almost  the  same  words : 
given  by  Cortina,  and  beginning  "  Caval- 

leros  Toleeanos  trezientos  y  prendieron  j "  Non  cuentan  de  Alexandre  lai  noohes  nIn  kw 


or  the  vision  of  San  Millan  (Cr6nica,  Parte    cnentol^'M 
IIL  c.  19)  with  the  passage  in  the  poem 


Caentan  luf  buenoa  fechoa   e  sua  cavaneiyai. 
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And  neither,  as  eaoh  inly  felt,    a  greater  deed  could  do  ; 

So  they  struck  and  stroTO  right  manfully,    with  blows  nor  light  nor  fi^w. 

Ay,  mighty  was  that  fight  indeed,    and  mightier  still  about 
The  din  that  rose  like  thunder    round  those  champions  braye  and  stout : 
A  man  with  all  his  voice  might  cry,   and  none  would  heed  his  shout ; 
For  he  that  listened  could  not  hear,    amidst  such  rush  and  rout 

The  blows  they  struck  were  heavy  ;    heavier  blows  there  could  not  be  ; 

Qn  both  sides,  to  the  uttermost,    they  struggled  manfiiUy, 

And  many,  that  ne*er  rose  again,    bent  to  the  earth  the  knee. 

And  streams  of  blood  o'erspread  the  ground,    as  on  all  sides  you  might  see. 

And  knights  were  there  firom  good  Navarre,  both  numerous  and  bold, 
"Whom  everywhere  for  brave  and  strong  true  gentlemen  would  hold  ; 
But  still  against  the  good  Count's  might    their  strength  proved  weak  and 

cold. 
Though  men  of  great  emprise  before    and  fortune  manifold* 

For  God's  good  grace  still  kept  the  Count    from  sorrow  and  from  harm. 
That  neither  Moor  nor  Christian  power    should  stand  against  his  arm, 
etc.82 

This  is  certainly  not  poetry  of  a  high  order.  Invention 
and  dignified  ornament  are  wanting  in  it ;  but  still  it  is 
not  without  spirit,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  whole  poem  a  passage  more  worthy  of 
regard. 

In  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  is  a  poem  of  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty  lines,  composed  in  the  same  system 
of  quaternion  rhymes  that  we  have  already  noticed  as  set- 
tled in  the  old  Oastilian  literature,  and  with  irreg-  ^jjjg  ^oenuk 
ularities  like  those  found  in  the  whole  class  of  *«  ^^' 
poems  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  subject  is  Joseph,  the  son 
of  Jacob  ;  but  there  are  two  circumstances  which  distin- 

82  El  Bey  y  el  Conde   amboi  ae  aynntaron,  Orandes  enn  loi  golpei,  que  mayoret  non  po- 
Eluno  contra  el  otro    ambos  endere^ron,  dian  ; 

£  ia  lid  campal  alii   la  eicomenqaron.  Los  nnos  y  los  otroi   todo  lu  poder  fSi^lan  t 

Muehot  cayan  en  tierra  que  nunca  i e  euQian  i 

Non  podrya  mas  ftaerte   ni  mas  brava  ser,  De  sangre  los  arroyoi   mucha  tlerra  cobryan. 

CaalUlesyratodo   lerantarocaer,  Asas  eran  los  Nayarro.   carallero.  esfbrqado. 

ElninelBeynonpo^a   mnguno  mM  fk<jer.  Que  en  qualquier  lugar    seiyan  bueno.>pria- 

Jjoa  unos  y  los  otros   ft^ian  todo  su  poder.  ^       ^^     i         -o  ^ 

Mas  ei  contra  el  Conde  todos  desarenturados  t 

Muy  grande  fue  la  fk^ienda   e  mucho  mas  el  q^^,  ^^  degrancuenta  yde  common  lo^anofc 

roydo; 

Daria  el  ome  muy  grandes  roces,   y  non  setia  Qniso  Dios  al  buen  Conde    esta  gracia  fliQer, 

oydo.  Que  Moros  ni  Ciystyanos   non  le  podian  ren- 
£1  que  oydo  ftaese  seria   como  grande  tronydo  i  (er,  etc. 

Non  podrya  oyr  voces   ntngun  apellido.  Bouterwek,  Trad.  Cortina,  p.  180. 
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guish  it  from  the  other  narrative  poetry  of  the  period, 
and  render  it  curious  and  important.  The  first  is,  that, 
though  composed  ii;i  the  Spanish  language,  it  is  written 
wholly  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  has,  therefore,  all  the 
appearance  of  an  Arabic  manuscript ;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  fact,  that  the  metre  and  spelling  are  accommo- 
dated to  the  force  of  the  Arabic  vowels,  so  that,  if  neither 
of  the  manuscripts  of  it  now  known  to  exist  be  the  orig- 
inal, it  must  still  have  been  originally  written  in  the  same" 
manner.  The  other  singular  circumstance  is,  that  the 
story  of  the  poem,  which  is  the  familiar  one  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  is  not  told  according  to  the  original 
in  our  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  according  to  the  shorter 
and  less  poetical  version  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  with  occasional  variations  and  additions,  some  of 
which  are  due  to  the  fanciful  expounders  of  the  Koran, 
while  others  may  be  of  the  author's  own  invention.  These 
two  circumstances  taken  together  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  writer  of  the  poem  was  one  of  the  many 
Moriscos  who,  remaining  at  the  North  after  the  body  of 
the  nation  had  been  driven  southward,  had  forgotten  their 
native  language  and  adopted  that  of  their  conquerors, 
though  their  religion  and  culture  still  continued  to  be 
Arabic.*^ 

The  '*  Poem  of  Joseph''  is  imperfect  at  the  end,  and  is 
known  to  exist  in  only  two  manuscripts,  both  in  the  Ara- 
bic character.  Not  much  of-it,  however,  seems  to  be  lost. 
It  opens,  after  a  few  introductory  stanzas,  with  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  brothers  of  Joseph  at  his  dream,  and  their 
solicitation  of  their  father  to  let  him  go  with  them  to  the 
field. 


»  A  gpod  many  other  manuscripts  of  this  fixed  to  the  second  word  ;  as,  **  cada  j^uno  ** 
sort  are  known  to  exist  j  but  I  am  not  repeatedly  for  cada  uno.  The  manuscript 
aware  of  any  so  old,  or  of  such  poetical  of  the  Poema  de  Jos6,  in  4to,  49  leaves, 
value.  (Ochoa,  Cat&logo  de  Manuscritos  was  first  shown  to  me  in  the  Public  Library 
Espanoles,  etc.,  pp.  6-21.  Gayangos,  Mo-  at  Madrid,  marked  G.  g.  101,  by  Conde, 
hammedan  Dynasties  In  Spain,  Tom.  L  pp.  the  historian ;  but  I  owe  a  copy  c^  the 
492  and  508.)  As  to  the  spelling  in  the  whole  of  it  to  the  kindness  of  Don  Pas- 
Poem  of  Joseph,  we  have  aembraredes,  cual  de  Gayangos;  Profiessor  of  Arabic  in 
chiriadoTf  certero,  marabella^  taraydorea^  the  University  there, 
etc.    To  avoid  a  hiatus,  a  consonant  is  pre- 
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Then  up  and  spake  his  sons :    "  Sire,  do  not  deem  it  so  ; 
Ten  brethren  are  we  here,    this  very  well  you  know  ; 
That  we  should  all  be  traitors,    and  treat  him  as  a  foe, 
You  either  will  not  fear,    or  you  will  not  let  him  go. 

'<  But  this  is  what  we  thought,    as  our  Maker  knows  above  : 

That  the  child  might  gain  more  knowledge,    and  with  it  gain  our  love. 

To  show  him  aU  our  shepherd's  craft,     as  with  flocks  and  herds  we 

move ; 
But  still  the  power  is  thine  to  grant,    and  thine  to  disapprove. " 

And  then  they  said  so  much    with  words  so  smooth  and  &ir. 
And  promised  him  so  faithfully    with  words  of  tender  care. 
That  he  gave  them  up  his  child  ;    but  bade  them  first  beware. 
And  bring  him  quickly  back  again,    unhai^aed  by  any  snare.^ 

When  the  brothers  have  conBummated  their  treason, 
and  sold  Joseph  to  a  caravan  of  Egyptian  merchants,  the 
story  goes  on  much  as  it  does  in  the  Koran.  The  fair 
Zuleikha,  or  Zuleia,  who  answers  to  Potiphar's  wife  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  who  figures  largely  in  Moham- 
medan poetry,  fills  a  space  more  ample  than  usual  in  the 
fancies  of  the  present  poem.  Joseph,  too,  is  ft  more  con- 
siderable personage.  He  is  adopted  as  the  king's  son, 
and  made  a  king  in  the  land  ;  and  the  dreams  of  the  real 
king,  the  years  of  plenty  and  famine,  the  joumeyings  of 
Hie  brothers  to  Egypt,  their  recognition  by  Joseph,  and 
his  message  to  Jacob,  with  the  grief  of  the  latter  that 
Benjamin  did  not  return,  at  which  the  manuscript  breaks 
off,  are  much  amplified,  in  the  Oriental  manner,  and  made 
to  sound  like  passages  from  "  Antar,''  or  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  rather  than  from  the  touching  and  beautiful 
story  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  child- 
hood. 

Among  the  inventions  of  the  author  is  a  conversation 
which  the  wolf —  who  is  brought  in  by  the  false  brethren 
as  the  very  animal  that  had  killed  Joseph  —  holds  with 

MD^ietonnufllhofl:  **Fadre,esonopeiitedes;  Mas,  enpero,  si  no  toi  place,  mandadeomoae- 

Somofl  diez  ennanos,  eso  bien  sabedes ;  nor.** 

Seiiamoi  taraidores,  eao  no  dubdedea  t 

Maa,  empero,  li  no  voa  place,  aced  lo  que  que-  Tanto  le  dijeron,    de  palabras  fermosaa, 

redes.  Tanto  le  prometieron,   de  polabraa  piadoaaa, 

..  „  ,  ^  .     ,  «  ,  ,  Que  el  lea  dio  el  ninno,    dijoles  las  oraa, 

"Maaaqueatopenaamoa,    aabelo  el  Criador  t  Que  lo  guaniaaen  a  el  de  manoi  enganoaM. 
Forque  supieae  maa,   i  ganase  el  nuestro  amor, 
Enaenarle  aiemoa  laa  obelhaa,  i  el  ganado  m»>       (Poem*  de  Joa6,  ftom  the  MS.  !n  the  Klng^ 

yor  {  Library,  Madrid.) 
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Jacob.**  Another  is  the  Eastern  fancy  that  4;he  measure 
by  which  Joseph  distributed  the  corn,  and  which  was 
made  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  would,  when  put  to 
his  ear,  inform  him  whether  the  persons  present  were 
guilty  of  falsehood  to  him."  But  the  following  incident, 
which,  like  that  of  Joseph's  parting  in  a  spirit  of  tender 
forgiveness  from  his  brethren^  when  they  sold  him,  is 
added  to  the  narrative  of  the  Koran,  will  better  illustrate 
the  general  tone  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  the  general 
powers  of  the  poet. 

On  the  first  night  after  the  outrage,  Jusuf,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  poem,  when  travelling  along  in  charge  of  a 
negro,  passes  a  cemetery  on  a  hill-side  where  his  mother 
lies  buried. 

And  when  the  negro  heeded  not,    that  guarded  him  behmd. 
From  off  the  camel  Jusuf  sprang,    on  which  he  rode  confined. 
And  hastened,  with  all  speed,    his  mother's  grave  to  find. 
Where  he  knelt  and  pardon  sought,    to  relieve  his  troubled  mind. 

He  cried,  **  Qod*s  grace  be  with  thee  still,    0  Lady  mother  dear  I 
0,  mother,  you  would  sorrow,    if  you  looked  upon  me  here  ; 
For  my  neck  is  bound  with  chains,    and  I  live  in  grief  and  fear. 
Like  a  traitor  by  my  brethren  sold,    like  a  captive  to  the  spear. 

**  They  have  sold  me  !  they  have  sold  me  !     though  I  never  did  them 

harm  ; 
They  have  torn  me  from  my  father,    from  his  strong  and  living  arm  ; 
By  art  and  cunning  they  enticed  me,    and  by  £Eklsehood's  guilty  charm. 
And  I  go  a  base-bought  captive,    full  of  anguish  and  alarm." 

86  Bogo  Jacob  al  Ciiador,   e  al  lobo  flie  a  fk-    emperor, — though  the  Pharaoh  of  th0  pe- 

,^«    ^}^l      u^    1  ^      *n  V  r^od  is  fuUy  recognkedj  and  this  costly 

Dljo  «1  lobo :  "  No  lo  mando    Allah,  que  »    «.««„.,«,  ^„ j„  ^#  „«m  -^  «.»^^n.  afr^^^ 

nabi  •  ftiese  a  matar  ^^  measure,  made  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 

En  tan  estranna  tierra  me  ftieron  k  cazar,  corresponds  to  the  cup  of  the  Hebrew  ao- 

Anme  fecho  pecado,   1  lebanme  a  lazrar."  count,  and  is  found,  like  that,  in  the  sack 

MB.  of  Beujamin,  where  it  had  been  put  by 

8B  La  mesura  del  pan   de  oro  era  labrada,  Joseph  (after  he  had  secretly  revealed  him- 

E  de  piedra»  preciosaa   era  eatrellada,  g^jj  ^  Benjamin),  as  the  means  of  seizing 

'^^It^^ZT^i:^':^  Bf*-^  •->   aeulntag  him  in  Eg^t, 

with  his  own  consent,  but  without  giving 

£  flrio  el  Bey  en  la  mesura   eflzolaionar,  his  (Use  brethren  the  reason  for  it 
Pone  la  ft  au  oreUa   por  <^  e  guardar ;  «.  ^„    ,      -  „  «  _j  ,  «_. 

DUole*.  e  no  quUo    masdudar,  W  D^jo  Juiuf : "  Ermanoa,   perdonooa  el  Cri- 

Begun  dize  la  mesura,    berdad  puede  estar.  ador, 

]^g.  Del  tuerto  que  me  tenedes,  perdoneos  el  Senor, 

_^  .     ,        V     V     »    L  „  J  i-i       '  Qwe  Pftro  siempre  e  nunca   se  part^  el  nuestro 

It  18  Joseph  who  is  here  called  king,  as  ^      amor." 

he  is  often  in  the  poem,  —  once  he  is  called    Abrasd  a  cada  guno,   e  partidse  con  dolor. 

♦  iToW,  Prophet,  Arabic.  **^ 
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Bat  now  the  negro  looked  about,     and  knew  that  he  was  gone. 
For  no  man  could  be  seen,    and  the  camel  came  alone  ; 
So  he  turned  his  sharpened  ear,    and  caught  the  wailing  tone. 
Where  Jusuf,  by  his  mother's  grave,    lay  making  heavy  moan. 

And  the  negro  hurried  up,    and  gave  him  there  a  blow  ; 

So  quick  and  cruel  was  it,    that  it  instant  laid  him  low. 

**  A  base-bom  wretch,"  he  cried  aloud,    *<  a  base-bom  thief  art  thou ; 

Thy  masters,  when  we  purchased  thee,    they  told  us  it  was  so.'* 

But  Jusuf  answered  straight,    •*  Nor  thief  nor  wretch  am  I ; 
My  mother's  grave  is  this,    and  for  pardon  here  I  cry  ; 
I  cry  to  Allah's  power,    and  send  my  prayer  on  high, 
That,  since  I  never  wronged  thee,    his  curse  may  on  thee  lie." 

And  then  all  night  they  travelled  on,    till  dawned  the  coming  day. 
When  the  land  was  sore  tormented    with  a  whirlwind's  furious  sway; 
The  sun  grew  dark  at  noon,    their  hearts  sunk  in  dismay. 
And  they  knew  not,  with  their  merchandise,  to  seek  or  make  their  way.» 

The  age  and  origin  of  this  remarkable  poem  can  be 
settled  only  by  internal  evidence.  From  this  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  written  in  Aragon,  because  it  con- 
tains many  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  border 
country  of  the  Proven9als,*  and  that  it  dates  not  far  from 
the  year  1400,  because  the  four-fold  rhyme  is  hardly  found 
later  in  such  verses,  and  because  the  rudeness  of  the  lan- 
guage might  indicate  even  an  earlier  period,  if  the  tale 
had  come  from  Castile.     But,  in  whatever  period  we  may 

K  Dio  salto  del  eamello,    donde  !b«  cAbal-  E  ftaese  alia  el  negro,    e  obolo  mal  ftrido, 

gMido ;  £  luego  en  aqueUa  ora    eido  ftmortesido  ; 

No lo  ^Uo  el  negro,    que lo ib* gnardando  i  Dgo,  **Xu  eres  malo,    e  ladron  conpUido  i 

FueaeWafuesadeiumadre,    a  pedirla  perdon  Anainofllodijerontusiefiorea   qae  te  hubienm 

doblando,  bendido.** 
Jusuf  a  la  fuesa   tan  apriesa  Uorando. 

D^o  Jnauf :  **  No  wrf    malo,  ni  ladroo, 

Disiendo  :   "  Madre,  aennora,     perdoneoi  el  Mai,  aqui  laz  mi  madre,    e  bengola  a  dar  pe> 

Sennor  ?  don  ; 

Madre,  ti  me  bidiesei ,    de  mi  abriaif  dolor  t  Ruego  ad  Allah  1  a   el  fiigo  loai^n, 

Bol  con  cadenaa  al  cuello,    eatibo  con  sennor.  Que,  si  colpa  no  te  tengo,    te  enbie  lu  maldl- 

Bendido  de  mis  ermanos,    como  si  Aiera  trai-  cion." 

dor. 

Andaron  aquella  noche   fiMtsolrodia, 

"  EUos  me  ban  bendido,    no  teniendolea  tuer-  Entorbioseles  el  mundo,   gran  bento  corria, 

„     ,*®5          ,  Afkllezioseles  el  sol   al  ora  de  mediodia, 

Fartieronme  de  mi  padre,     ante  que  ftiese  No  vedian  por  do  ir   con  la  mercaderia. 

muertoi  Poema  de  Josfi,  MS. 
Con  arte,  con  fkl8u^  elloa    me  obteron  buelto ; 

Por  mal  precio  median    bendido,  por  do  bol  so  This  is  apparent  also  in  the  addition 

•i    o  e  cue    .  sometimes  made  of  an  o  or  an  a  to  a  wOTd 

£  bolbiose  el  negro   ante  la  camella,  ending  with  a  consonant)  as  mtrcadtro  for 

Requiriendo  i  Jusuf,    e  no  lo  bido  en  ella  t  merctider, 
£  bolbiose  por  el  cumino    agada  su  orella, 
Bidolo  en  el  fosal   Uorando,  que  es  marabella. 

8» 
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place  it^  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  production.  It 
has  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  age  to  which  it  is 
attributed,  mingled  sometimes  with  a  tenderness  rarely 
found  in  ages  so  violent.  Its  pastoral  air,  too,  and  its 
preservation  of  Oriental  manners,  harmonize  well  with 
the  Arabian  feelings  that  prevail  throughout  the  work  ; 
while  in  its  spirit,  and  occasionally  in  its  moral  tone,  it 
shows  the  confusion  of  the  two  religions  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Spain,  and  that  mixture  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  forms  of  civilization  which  afterwards  gives 
somewhat  of  its  coloring  to  Spanish  poetry.** 

The  last  poem  belonging  to  these  earliest  specimens 
of  Castilian  literature  is  the  '*  Rimado  de  Palacio,"  on  the 
The  Bimado  dutics  of  kiugs  and  nobles  in  the  government 
de  Paiacio.  ^f  ^y^Q  state,  with  skctchcs  of  the  manners  and 
vices  of  the  times,  which,  as  the  poem  maintains,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  great  to  rebuke  and  reform.  It  is  chiefly 
written  in  the  four-line  stanzas  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs  ;  and,  beginning  with  a  penitential  confession  of 
its  author,  goes  on  with  a  discussion  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  seven  works  of  mercy, 
and  other  religious  subjects  ;  after  which  it  treats  of  the 
government  of  a  state,  of  royal  counsellors,  of  mer- 
chants, of  men  of  learning,  tax-gatherers,  and  others ; 
.and  then  ends,  as  it  began,  with  exercises  of  devotion. 
Its  author  is  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the  chronicler,  of 
whom  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he  was  among  the 
most  distinguished  Spaniards  of  his  time,  that  heboid 
some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  kingdom  under  Peter 
the  Cruel,  Henry  the  Second,  John  the  First,  and  Henry 
the  Third,  and  that  he  died  in  1401,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.^ 

^  Thus,  the  merohaiit  who  buyi  Joseph       A  poetical  rersion  of  some  of  the  Proverbs 

talks  of  Palestine  as  "  the  Holy  Land,"  and  of  Solomon  Is  also  attributed  to  the  Chan^ 

Pharaoh  talks  of  making  Joseph  a  Count,  cellor  Ayala  $  and  it  is  possible  that  a  MS. 

But  the  general  tone  is  Oriental.  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy  of  His- 

«i  For  the  Rimado  de  Paiacio,  see  Bouter-  toiy  at  Madrid  is  the  ^  Book  of  Hunting  ** 

vek,  trad,  de  Cortina,  Tom.  I.  pp.  188«164,  which  Heman  Peres  del  Pulgar,  in  his 

and  Bevista  Espanola,  Deciembre,  1832.  Generaciones  y  Semblanzas   (Cap.  TII.X 

The  whole  poem  consists  of  one  thousand  says  Ayala  wrote.   (See  the  SiMtnish  Trans* 

six  hundred  and  nineteen  stanzas.     Vat  lation  of  this  History,  Tom.  L  1861,  pp. 

notl,:es  of  Ayaia,  see  Chap.  IX.  606-608.) 
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The  "  Kmado  de  Palacio/'  which  may  be  translated 
"  Court  Rhymes,"  was  the  production  of  different  periods 
of  Ayala's  life.  Twice  he  marks  the  year  in  which  he 
was  writing,  and  from  these  dates  we  know  that  parts 
of  it  were  certainly  composed  in  1398  and  1404,  while 
yet  another  part  seems  to  have  been  written  during  his 
imprisonment  in  England,  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Henry  of  Trastamara  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1361. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Rimado  de  Palacio  is  to  be 
placed  near  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
by  its  author's  sufferings  in  an  English  prison,  reminds  us 
both  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of  James  the  First  of 
Scotland,  who,  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances, showed  a  poetical  spirit  not  unlike  that  of  the 
great  Chancellor  of  Castile. 

In  some  of  its  subdivisions,  particularly  in  those  that 
have  a  lyrical  tendency,  the  Rimado  resembles  some  of 
the  lighter  poems  of  the  Archpriest  of  Sita.  Others  are 
composed  with  ca^e  and  gravity,  and  express  the  solemn 
thoughts  that  filled  him  during  his  captivity.  But,  in 
general,  it  has  a  quiet,  didactic  tone,  such  as  beseems  its 
subject  and  its  age  ;  one,  however,  in  which  we  occasion- 
ally find  a  satirical  spirit  that  could  not  be  suppressed, 
when  the  old  statesman  discusses  the  manners  that 
oflfended  him.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Letrados,  or  law- 
yers} he  says :  ^ 

When  entering  on  a  lawsuit,    if  you  ask  f^  their  advioe. 
They  sit  down  very  solemnly,    their  brows  fall  in  a  trice. 
'*  A  question  grave  is  this,"  they  say,    «  and  asks  for  labor  nice ; 
To  the  Council  it  must  go,    and  much  management  implies. 

**  I  think,  perhaps,  in  time     I  can  help  you  in  the  thing. 
By  dint  of  labor  long,    and  grievous  studying  ; 
But  other  duties  I  must  leaye,    away  aU  business  fling. 
Your  case  alone  must  study,    and  to  you  alone  must  cling.**  ^ 

«  Letrado  has  continued  to  be  nsed  to  m.,  saya  of  a  great  rogae,  "  engano  como 

mean  a  lawyer  in  Spanish  down  to  our  day,  letrado."    A  description  of  Letrados,  wor- 

as  clerk  has  to  mean  a  ivriter  in  English,  thy  of  Tacitus  for  its  deep  satire,  is  to  be 

though  the  original  signification  of  both  found    in   the   first   book   of    Mendoaa's 

was  different.    When  Sancho  goes  to  his  "  Guerra  de  Qrenada.*' 

island,  he  is  said  to  be  «  parte  de  letrado,  «  The  passage  is  in  Cortina's  notes  to 

parte  de  Capitan  J »' and  Guillen  de  Castro,  Bouterwek,  and  begins  • 
in  Mr  « Mai  Casados  de  Talenda,"  Act 
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Somewhat  further  on,  when  he  speaks  of  justice,  whose 
administration  had  been  so  lamentably  neglected  in  the 
civil  wars  during  which  he  lived,  he  takes  his  graver  tone, 
and  speaks  with  a  wisdom  and  gentleness  we  should 
hardly  have  expected : 

True  justice  is  a  noble  thing,    that  merits  all  renown  ; 

It  fills  the  land  with  people,    checks  the  guilty  with  its  frown  ; 

But  kings,  that  should  uphold  its  power,    in  tiioughtlessness  look  down. 

And  forget  the  precious  jewel    that  gems  their  honored  crown. 

And  many  think  by  cruelty    its  duties  to  fulfil. 

But  their  wisdom  all  is  cunning,    for  justice  doth  no  ill ; 

WiUi  pity  and  with  truth  it  dwells,    and  &ithM  men  will  still 

From  punishment  and  pain  turn  back,    as  sore  against  their  wilL^ 

There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  in  the  Rimado  de  Palacio 
that  savors  of  statesmanship  ;  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all 
that  relates  to  royal  favorites,  to  war,  and  to  the  manners 
of  the  palace  ;  but  the  general  air  of  the  poem,  or  rather 
of  the  different  short  poems  that  make  it  up,  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  preceding  passages.  It  is  grave, 
gentle,  and  didactic,  with  now  and  then  a  few  lines  of  a 
simple  and  earnest  poetical  feeling,  which  seem  to  belong 
quite  as  much  to  their  age  as  to  their  author. 

We  have  now  gone  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
earliest  Castilian  literature,  and  quite  completed  an  exami- 
nation of  that  part  of  it  which,  at  first  epic,  and  afterwards  ' 
g^jj^  didactic,  in  its  tone,  is  found  in  long,  irregular 
Castilian  vcrscs,  with  quadruple  rhymes.  It  is  all  curious. 
Much  of  it  is  picturesque  and  interesting ;  and 
when  to  what  has  been  already  examined  we  shall  have 

81  qtiisien  sobre  un  pleyto   d'  elloa  aver  oon-  AguifdbXu  de  la  Jtuticia. 

■cjo,  Jnsticia  que  ea  virtnd   aten  noble  e  loada, 

Ponente  solemnmenie,   Inego  abazan  el  etjo :  Q"«  c«rtifa  kM  maloe   e  ba  U  tieira  poblada, 

DU :  "  Grant  question  ei  eita,   grant  trabi^o  DevenU  guardar  Reyei   €  la  tien  olvidada, 

■obcjo:  Siendo  piedra  precioM   de  lu  corona  onrrada. 

El  pleyto  sera  taengo,   eaatafie  atoelconscjo.    „    .     ^  ..... 

Mncboihaqueporcmesa   cnydanjustidaite) 
Mas  pecan  en  la  mana,    ca  justicia  ba  de  ser 

**  To  pienso  que  podria   aqid  algo  ayudar,  ^o"  ^'Odn  piedat,    e  la  rerdat  bien  saber ; 

Tomando  grant  trabajo   mis  libros  estudlar  i       Al  fer  la  execudon    siempre  se  ban  de  doler. 

Mas  todos  mis  nego^ios    me  couTiene  a  dexar,        -r^^  ^^.  i«.«^«.  a^  i«a  iji«„  v«-  ^„^ 

fi  solamente  en  aqueste  mettro  ptoyto  estu'    ,  ^"^  ^"^  Amador  de  loe  Rios  has  given 
diar."  further  extracts  from  the  Rimado  de  Pala 

cio  in  a  pleasant  paper  on  it  in  the  Sema- 
«  The  original  reads  thus »  nario  Pintoresco,  Madrid,  1847,  p.  411. 
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added  the  ballads  and  chronicles,  the  romances  of  chivalry 
and  the  drama,  the  whole  will  be  found  to  constitute  a 
broad  basis,  on  which  •the  genuine  literary  culture  of 
Spain  has  rested  ever  since. 

But,  before  we  go  further,  we  must  pause  an  instant, 
and  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  we  have 
just  considered.  It  extends  from  a  little  before  the  year 
1200  to  a  little  after  the  year  1400;  and,  both  in  its 
poetry  and  prose,  is  marked  by  features  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Some  of  these  features  were  separate  and  national ; 
others  were  not.  Thus,  in  Provence,  which  was  long 
united  with  Aragon,  and  exercised  an  influence  through- 
out the  whole  Peninsula,  the  popular  poetry,  from  its 
light-heartedness,  was  called  the  Gaya  Scienda,  and  was 
essentially  unlike  the  grave  and  measured  tone  heard 
over  every  other  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  mountains ; 
in  the  more  noi-them  parts  of  France,  a  garrulous,  story- 
telling spirit  was  paramount ;  and  in  Italy,  Dante,  Petrarca, 
and  Boccaccio,  had  just  appeared,  unlike  all  that  had 
preceded  them,  and  all  that  was  anywhere  contemporary 
with  their  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  several 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  earliest  Castilian  literature, 
such  as  the  chronicling  and  didactic  spirit  of  most  of 
its  long  poems,  its  protracted,  irregular  verses,  and 
its  redoubled  rhymes,  belong  to  the  old  Spanish  bards 
in  common  with  those  of  the  countries  we  have  just  enu- 
merated, where,  at  the  same  period,  a  poetical  spirit  was 
struggling  for  a  place  in  the  elements  of  their  unsettled 
civilization. 

But  there  are  two  traits  of  the  earliest  Spanish  litera- 
ture which  are  so  separate  and  peculiar  that  they  must 
be  noticed  from  the  outset,  —  religious  faith  and  itafiath  and 
knightly  loyalty,  —  traits  which  are  hardly  less  i^ya^ty- 
apparent  in  the  "  Partidas  "  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  the 
stories  of  Don  John  Manuel,  in  the  loose  wit  of  the  Arch- 
priest  of  Hita,  and  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Ayala,  than  in  the  professedly  devout  poems  of 
Berceo,  and  in  the  professedly  chivalrous  chronicles  of 
the  Cid  and  Feman  Gonzalez.  They  are,  therefore,  from 
the  earliest  period,  to  be  marked  among  the  prominent 
features  in  Spanish  literature. 
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Nor  stould  we  be  surprised  at  this.  The  Spanish 
national  character,  as  it  has  existed  from  its  first  develop- 
ment down  to  our  own  days,  ^s  mainly  formed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  that  solemn  contest  which  began  the 
moment  the  Moors  landed  beneath  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  ended  until,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Third,  the  last  remnants  of  their  un- 
happy race  were  cruelly  driven  from  the  shores  which  their 
fathers,  nine  centuries  before,  had  so  unjustifiably  invaded. 
During  this  contest,  and  especially  during  the  two  or 
three  dark  centuries  when  the  earliest  Spanish  poetry 
appeared,  nothing  but  an  invincible  religious  faith,  and  a 
no  less  invincible  loyalty  to  their  own  princes,  could  have 
i^ustained  the  Christian  Spaniards  in  their  disheartening 
struggle  against  their  infidel  oppressors.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  stem  necessity  which  made  these  two  high  qualities 
elements  of  the  Spanish  national  character,  all  whose 
energies  were  for  ages  devoted  to  the  one  grand  object  of 
their  prayers  as  Christians,  and  their  hopes  as  patriots,  — 
the  expulsion  of  their  hated  invaders. 

But  Castilian  poetry  was,  from  the  first,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  an  outpouring  of  the  popular  feeling  and 
itafounda-  character.  Tokens  of  religious  submission  and 
^v^J^""  knightly  fidelity,  akin  to  each  other  in  their 
character,  birth,  and  often  relying  on  each  other  for  strength 
in  their  trials,  are,  therefore,  among  its  earliest  attributes. 
The  contest  for  personal  emancipation  and  national  inde- 
pendence was,  at  the  same  time,  a  contest  of  religious 
faith  against  misbelief.  We  must  not,  then,  be  surprised, 
if  we  hereafter  find  that  submission  to  the  Church  and 
loyalty  to  the  king  constantly  break  through  the  mass  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  breathe  their  spirit  from  nearly 
every  portion  of  it, — not,  indeed,  without  such  changes 
in  the  mode  of  expression  as  the  changed  condition  of  the 
country  in  successive  ages  demanded,  but  still  always  so 
strong  in  their  original  attributes  as  to  show  that  they 
survive  every  convulsion  of  the  state,  and  never  cease  to 
move  onward  by  their  first  impulse.  In  truth,  while  their 
Very  early  development  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are 
national,  their  nationality  makes  it  all  but  inevitable  that 
they  should  become  permanent. 
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FOUR  CLASSES  OF  THE  MORE  POPULAR  EARLT  LITERATURE. — FIRST  CLASS, 

BALLADS. OLDEST  FORM  OF  CA8TILIAN  POETRY.  —  THEORIES  ABOUT 

THEIR  ORIGIN. NOT   ARABIC. — THEIR  METRICAL   FORM.  —  RBDON- 

DILLAS. ASON ANTES. NATIONAL. SPREAD  OF  THE  BALLAD  FORM. 

NAME. EARLY    NOTICES    OF    BALLADS. BALLADS    OF    THE    SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY,  AND  LATER.  —  TRADITIONAL  AND  LONG  UNWRITTEN. 

APPEARED  FIRST  IN  THE  CANCIONEBOS,  LATER  IN  THE  ROMANCEROS. 

THE  OLD  COLLECTIONS  THE  BEST. 

Everywhere  in  Europe,  during  the  period  we  have  just 
gone  over,  the  courts  of  the  different  sovereigns  v^ere  the 
principal  centres  of  refinement  and  civilization.  From 
accidental  circumstances,  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Spain  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  On 
the  throne  of  Castile,  or  within  its  shadow,  we  have  seen 
a  succession  of  such  poets  and  prose-writers  as  The  court 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  Sancho,  his  son,  Don  John  ^^^^0^. 
Manuel,  his  nephew,  and  the  Chancellor  Ayala,  Ovation, 
to  say  nothing  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  who  preceded  them  all, 
and  who,  perhaps,  gave  the  first  decisive  impulse  to  let- 
ters in  the  centre  of  Spain  and  at  the  North.^ 

But  the  literature  produced  or  encouraged  by  these  and 
other  distinguished  men,  or  by  the  higher  clergy,  who, 
with  them,  were  the  leaders  of  the  state,  was  by  no  means 
the  only  literature  that  then  existed  within  the  barrier  of 
the  Pyrenees.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  poetry  was, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  abroad  throughout  the  whole 

1  Alfonso  el  Sabio  says  of  his  fiftther,  St.  ideasnre,  and  knew  who  was  skilled  in  them 

Verdinand :  "  And,  moreorer,  he  liked  to  and  who  was  not."    (Setenario,  Paleogra- 

liaye  men  about  him  who  knew  how  to  phia,  pp.  80-83,  and  p.  76.)   See,  also,  what 

make  verses  (trobar)  and  sing,  and  JoQ"  is  said  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  oC 

^eurs,  who  knew  how  to  play  on  instru-  ProvenQal  literature  in  Spain,  Chap.  XYL 
For  in  Bvusix  things  he  took  great 
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Peninsula;  so  far  as  it  had  been  rescued  from  the  Moors, 
animating  and  elevating  all  classes  of  its  Christian  popu- 
The  more  latiou.  Their  own  romantic  history,  whose  great 
CTature^  Ijf"  events  had  been  singularly  the  results  of  popular 
Spain.  impulse,  and  bore  everywhere  the  bold  impress 
of  the  popular  character,  had  breathed  into  the  Spanish 
people  this  spirit ;  a  spirit  which,  beginning  with  Pelayo, 
had  been  sustained  by  the  appearance,  from  time  to  time, 
of  such  heroic  forms  as  Fernan  Gonzalez,  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  and  the  Cid.  At  the  point  of  time,  therefore,  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  a  more  popular  literature,  grow- 
ing directly  out  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  so  long  per- 
vaded the  whole  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  began  natu- 
rally to  appear  in  the  country,  and  to  assert  for  itself  a 
place,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  it  has  successfully  main- 
tained ever  since. 

What,  however,  is  thus  essentially  popular  in  its  sources 
and  character,  —  what,  instead  of  going  out  from  the  more 
elevated  classes  of  the  nation,  was  neglected  or  discoun- 
tenanced by  them,  —  is,  from  its  very  wildness,  little 
likely  to  take  well-defined  forms,  or  to  be  traced,  from  its 
origin,  by  the  dates  and  other  proofs  which  accompany 
such  portions  of  the  national  literature  as  fell  earlier 
under  the  protection  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  But, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  out  an  exact  arrange- 
ment or  a  detailed  history  of  what  was  necessarily  so  free 
and  always  so  little  watched,  it  cAn  still  be  distributed 
into  four  different  classes,  and  will  afford  tolerable  mate- 
rials for  a  notice  of  its  progress  and  condition  under  each. 

These  four  classes  are,  first,  the  Ballads,  or  the  poetry, 
both  narrative  and  lyrical,  of  the  common  people,  from 
Four  classes  the  earliest  times  ;  second,  the  Chronicles,  or  the 
SpiSSh  ut-  half-genuine,  half-fabulous  histories  of  the  great 
erature.  eveuts  and  heroes  of  the  national  annals,  which, 
though  originally  begun  by  authority  of  the  state,  were 
always  deeply  imbued  with  the  popular  feelings  and 
character;  third,  the  Bomanoes  of  Chivalry,  intimately 
connected  with  both  the  others,  and,  after  a  time,  as  pas- 
sionately admired  as  either  by  the  whole  nation  ;  and, 
fourth,  the  Drama,  which,  in  its  origin,  has  always  been  a 
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popular  and  religious  amusement,  and  was  hardly  less  so 
in  Spain  than  it  was  in  Greece  or  in  France. 

These  four  classes  compose  what  was  generally  most 
valued  in  Spanish  literature  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth,  and  much 
of  the  sixteenth.  They  rested  on  the  deep  foundations  of 
the  national  character,  and  therefore,  by  their  very  nature, 
were  opposed  to  the  Proven9al,  the  Italian,  and  the  courtly 
schools,  which  flourished  during  the  same  period,  and 
which  will  be  subsequently  examined. 

The  Ballads.  —  We  begin  with  the  ballads,  because  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  poetry,  in  the  present 
Spanish  language,  appeared  earliest  in  the  ballad  ^^ 
form.  And  the  first  question  that  occurs  in  rela-  Spanish 
tion  to  them  is  the  obvious  one,  why  this  was 
the  case.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  reply,  that  there  was 
probably  a  tendency  to  this  most  popular  form  of  compo- 
sition in  Spain  at  an  age  even  much  more  remote  than 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  present  Spanish  language  Theories  of 
itself;^  that  such  a  tendency  may,  perhaps,  be  *iieir origin. 
traced  back  to  those  indigenous  bards  of  whom  only  a 
doubtful  tradition  remained  in  the  time  of  Strabo ; '  and 
that  it  may  be  seen  to  emerge  again  in  the  Leonine  and 
other  rhymed  Latin  verses  of  the  Gothic  period,*  or  in  that 
more  ancient  and  obscure  Basque  poetry,  of  which  the 
little  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  thought  to  breathe 
a  spirit  countenancing  such  conjectures.*  But  these  and 
similar  suggestions  have  so  slight  a  foundation  in  recorded 

«  The  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  146,  on  "  Cr6nica  General »'  (ed.  1604,  Parte  n.  t 
Lockhart'8  Ballads,  contains  the  ablest  265),  where,  speaking  of  the  Gothic  king- 
statement  of  this  theory.  It  is  by  K.  Ford,  dom,  and  mourning  its  Call,  the  Chronicle 
£sq.  says,  "  Forgotten  are  its  songs  (contorts)^ 

»  l^ie  passage  In  Strabo  here  referred  etc. 
to,  which  is  in  Book  HL  p.  189  (ed.  Car       >  W.  von  Humboldt,  in  the  Mithzidates 

saubon,  fol.,  1620),  is  to  be  taken  in  con-  of  Adelung  and  Yater,  Berlin,  1817,   Svo, 

nection  with  the  passage  (p.  151)  in  which  Tom.  lY.  p.  354,  and  Argote  de  Molina,  ut 

he  says  that  both  the  language  and  its  sup.,  f.  93  *,— but  the  Basque  verses  cited 

poetry  were  wholly  lost  in  his  time.  by  the  latter  cannot  be  older  than  1322, 

<  Argote  de  Molina  (Discurso  de  la  Poe-  and  were,  therefore,  quite  as  likely  to  be 

sia  Oastellana,  in  Gonde  Lucanor,  ed.  1576,  imitated  from  the  Spanish  as  to  have  been 

f.  08.  a)  may  be  cited  to  this  point,  and  one  themselves  the  subjects  of  Spanish  imi!- 

who  believed  it  tenable  might  also  cite  the  tation. 
9 
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&ct8,  that  they  can  be  little  relied  on.  The  one  more  fre- 
quently advanced  is,  that  the  Spanish  ballads,  such  as 
we  now  have  them,  are  imitations  from  the  narrative  and 
lyrical  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  with  which  the  whole  southern 
part  of  Spain  for  ages  resounded ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
very  form  in  which  Spanish  ballads  still  appear  is  Arabic, 
and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Arabs  in  the  East,  at  a  period 
not  only  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Spain,  but  anterior  to 
the  age  of  the  Prophet.     This  is  the  theory  of  Oonde.® 

But  though,  from  the  air  of  historical  pretension  with 
which  it  presents  itself,  there  is  something  in  this  theory 
Theory  of  *^**  bespcaks  our  faxor,  yet  there  are  strong  rea- 
their  Arabic  SOUS  that  forbid  our  assent  to  it.  For  the  earliest 
of  the  Spanish  ballads,  concerning  which  alone 
the  question  can  arise,  have  not  at  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  imitated  literature.  Not  a  single  Arabic  original 
has  been  found  for  any  one  of  them  ;  nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  a  single  passage  of  Arabic  poetry,  or  a  single 
phrase  from  any  Arabic  writer,  entered  directly  into  their 
composition.  On  the  contrary,  their  freedom,  their  energy, 
their  Christian  tone  and  chivalrous  loyalty,  announce  an 
originality  and  independence  of  character  that  prevent  us 
from  believing  they  could  have  been  in  any  way  materially 
indebted  to  the  brilliant  but  effeminate  literature  of  the 
nation  to  whose  spirit  everything  Spanish  had,  when 
they  first  appeared,  been  for  ages  implacably  opposed. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  they  must,  of  their  own  nature, 
be  as  original  as  any  poetry  of  modem  times ;  containing, 
as  they  do,  within  themselves  proofs  that  they  are  Spanish 
by  their  birth,  natives  of  the  soil,  and  stained  with  all  its 
variations.  For  a  long  time,  too,  subsequent  to  that  of 
their  first  appearance,  they  continued  to  exhibit  the  same 

*  Dominacion  de  log  Arabes,  Tom.  L,  And  again  he  saya,  ^'From  the  period  of 

Pr61ogo,  pp.  zviii.-xix.,  p.  169,  and  other  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  we  have  rhymed 

.  places.    But  in  a  manuscript  preface  to  a  yerses  according  to  the  meaaurea  uted  ^y 

collection  which  he  called  "  Poesias  Orien-  the  Arabs  before  the  timee  of  the  Koran.^ 

tales  traducidas  por  Jog.    Ant  Oonde,**  This  is  the  work,  I  suppose,  to  which 

and  which  he  never  published,  he  expresses  Blanco  White  alludes  (Yariedades,  Tom. 

himself  yet  more  positiyely :    *^  In  the  rer-  II.  pp.  46, 46).    The  theory  of  Gonde  has 

•ifioation  of  our   Oastilian    ballads   and  been  often  approved.     See  Retrospective 

aeguidiUae,  we  have  received  from  the  Review,  Tom.   IV.   p.  31,   the  Spanish 

Arabs  an  exact  type  of  their  y^ses.'*  translation  ofBoutwwek,  Tom.  I.  p.  164,  etc. 
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elements  of  nationality ;  so  that,  until  we  approach  the 
fall  of  Granada,  we  find  in  them  neither  a  Moorish  tone, 
nor  Moorish  subjects,  nor  Moorish  adventures  ;  nothings 
in  short,  to  justify  us  in  supposing  them  to  have  been 
more  indebted  to  the  culture  of  the  Arabs  than  was  any 
other  portion  of  the  early  Spanish  literature. 

Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  seek,  in  the 
East  or  elsewhere,  a  foreign  origin  for  the  mere  form  of 
the  Spanish  ballads.  Their  metrical  structure  is  ^^j^  ^^ 
so  simple,  that  we  can  readily  believe  it  to  have  ^^  »tn»ct. 
presented  itself  as  soon  as  verse  of  any  sort  was 
felt  to  be  a  popular  want.  They  consist  merely  of  those 
eight-syllable  lines  which  are  composed  with  great  facility 
in  other  languages  as  well  as  the  Castilian,  and  which,  in 
the  old  ballads,  are  the  more  easy,  as  the  number  of  feet 
prescribed  for  each  verse  is  little  regarded/  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  they  are  broken  into  stanzas  of  four  lines, 
thence  called  redondillaa,  or  roundelays ;  and  then  they 
have  rhymes  i^  the  first  and  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza, 
or  in  the  second  and  fourth,  as  in  the  similar  stanzas  of 
other  modem  languages.*  Their  prominent  peculiarity, 
however,  jmd  one  which  they  have  succeeded  in  impressing 

7  Argote  de  Molina  (Discnrso  Bobre  la  na,  1815,  18mo),  taken  chiefly  from  fhe 
Poesia  Gastellana,  in  Conde  Lucanor,  1676,  collectioA  of  1665,  has  printed  the  ballads 
f.  92)  will  haye  it  that  the  ballad  verse  of  he  gives  us  as  if  their  lines  were  originally 
Spain  is  quite  the  same  with  the  eight-  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  syllables ;  so  that 
syllable  verse  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  one  of  his  lines  embraces  two  of  those  in 
French }  "but,**  he  adds,  ** it  is  properly  the  old  Bomanceros.  His  reascMi  was,  that 
native  to  Spahi,  in  whose  language  it  is  their  epic  nature  and  character  required 
found  earlier  than  in  any  other  modem  such  long  verses,  which  are,  in  fact,  sub- 
tongue,  and  in  Spanish  alone  it  has  all  the  stantially  the  same  with  those  in  the  old 
grace,  gentleness,  and  spirit,  that  are  more  **Poem  of  the  Cid.**  But  his  theory, 
peculiar  to  the  Spanish  genius  than  to  any  which  was  not  generally  adopted,  is  suffi- 
other.'*  The  only  example  he  cites,  in  ciently  answered  by  Y.  A.  Huber,  hi  hia 
-proof  of  this  position,  Is  the  Odes  of  Bon-  excellent  tract,  **De  Primitivi  Cantilena- 
sard, — "the  most  excellent  B.onsard,"  as  rum  Popularium  Epicarum  (vulgo  Ro 
he  calls  him, — then  at  the  height  of  his  fiumce«)  apud  Hispanos  Formft**  (Berolini, 
enphuistical  reputation  in  Prance ;  but  1844, 4to),  and  in  his  prefiice  to  his  edition 
Bonsard*8  odes  are  miserably  unlike  the  of  the  "  Chr6nica  del  Cid,**  1844. 
freedom  and  spirit  of  the  Spanish  ballads.  >  An  error  of  Sarmidnto  about  Reiion 
(See  Odes  de  Bonsard,  Paris,  1573, 18mo,  dillaa  is  corrected  by  Alcala  G^aliano  in 
Tom.  II.  pp.  62,  189.)  The  nearest  ap-  his  edition  of  Depping's  Bomanoero  Cas- 
proach  that  I  recollect  to  the  mere  measure  tellano  (Leipsique,  1844,  Tom.  I.  p.  bdx.). 
of  the  ancient  Spanish  ballad,  where  there  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  quite 
was  no  thought  of  imitating  it,  is  hi  a  few  right,  and  I  have,  therefore,  followed  the 
of  the  old  Prench  Fabliaux,  in  Chaucer's  definition  in  the  large  dictionary  of  the 
^  House  of  Fame,"  and  in  some  passages  Spanish  Academy,  confirmed  by  the  recent 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry.  Jacob  Grimm,  editions  of  the  abridgment, 
in  his  "Sllva  de  Bomances  Viejos"  (Vien- 
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upon  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  national  poetry,  is 
one  which,  being  found  to  prevail  in  no  other  literature, 
may  be  claimed  to  have  its  origin  in  Spain,  and  becomes, 
therefore,  an  important  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  poetical  culture.® 

The  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  the  asonante, 
— an  imperfect  rhyme  confined  to  the  vowels,  and  be- 

Thc  a«o-    ginning  with  the  last  accented  one  in  the  line  ; 

^^^^'  so  that  it  embraces  sometimes  only  the  very  last 
syllable,  and  sometimes  goes  back  to  the  penultimate,  or 
even  the  antepenultimate.  It  is  contradistinguished  fi:om 
the  consonante,  or  full  rhyme,  which  is  made  both  by  the 
consonants  and  vowels  in  the  concluding  syllable  or 
syllables  of  the  line,  and  which  is,  therefore,  just  what 
rhyme  is  in  English.^*    Thus,  feroz  and  furor,  cdsa  and 


*  The  only  suggestion  I  haye  noticed 
affecting  this  statement  is  to  be  foond  in 
'  the  Bepertorio  Americano  (L6ndre8, 1827, 
Tom.  U.  pp.  21,  etc.),  where  the  writer, 
who,  I  belieye,  is  Don  Andres  Bello,  en- 
deay(»s  to  trace  the  asonante  to  the 
"Vita  liathildis,"  a  Latin  poem  of  the 
twelfth  century,  reprinted  by  Muratori 
(Bemm  Italicamm  Scriptores,  Mediolani, 
1725,  fol.,  Tom.  T.  pp.  886,  etc.),  and  to  a 
manuscript  Anglo-Norman  poem,  of  the 
same  century,  on  the  Cnbulous  Journey  of 
Charlemagne  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  Latin 
poem  Is,  I  believe,  singular  in  this  attempt, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  wholly  unknown  in 
^pain;  and  the  Anglo-Norman  poem, 
which  has  since  been  published  by  Michel 
(London,  1830, 12mo),  with  curious  notes, 
turns  out  to  be  rhymed,  though  not  care- 
fully or  regularly.  Baynouard,  in  the 
Journal  dee  Savants  (February,  1888,  p. 
70),  made  the  same  mistake  with  the  writer 
in  the  Bepertorio}  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  following  him.  The  imperfect 
rhyme  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  seems  to  hare 
been  different  from  the  Spanish  asonante, 
and,  at  ai^  rate,  can  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  (Logan's  Scottish  Oael,  London, 
1831,  8to,  Vol.  n.  p.  241.) 

w  Cervantes,  in  his  "Amante  Liberal,** 
calls  them  eonsonancias  or  eonsonantea 
d^uUosos.  No  doubt,  their  greater  diffi- 
culty caused  them  to  be  less  used  than  the 
atonantes.  Juan  de  la  Enssina,  in  his 
little  treatise  on  Castilian  Verse,  Gap.  7, 
written  before  1500,  explains  these  two 
Cnrms  of  rhyme,  and  says  that  the  old  ro- 


mances **no  van  verdaderoe  oonsonantes.** 
Curious  remarks  on  the  asonanies  are  to 
be  found  in  Benjifo,  "Arte  Poetica  Bs- 
panola"  (Salamanca,  1592,  4to,  Gap.  84), 
and  the  additions  -to  it  in  the  edition  of 
1727  (4to,  p.  418)  •,  to  which  may  weU  be 
Joined  the  philosophical  suggestions  of 
Biartines  de  la  Bosa,  Obras,  Paris,  1827, 
12mo,  Tom.  L  pp.  202-204. 

Dies,  in  his  valuable  Altromanische 
Sprachdenkmale  (8vo,  Bonn,  1846,  pp.  83, 
sqq.),  thinks  that,  in  the  poem  on  Boethius, 
and  in  some  other  early  Provencal  poetry, 
traces  of  asonantes  can  be  found.  This 
suggestion,  which  I  had  not  seen  when  I 
published  the  preceding  note  for  the  first 
time,  does  not,  however,  affect  the  state- 
ment in  the  text.  Asonantes  have  not  pre- 
vailed in  any  literature  but  the  Spanish. 
Indeed,  I  still  think  that  in  the  few  cases 
where  they  occur  elsewhere,  and  are  not, 
as  in  Germany,  intentional  imitations  of 
the  Spanish,  they  are  the  result  of  accident, 
like  the  occasional  rhymes  in  Virgil  and 
the  other  classical  poets  of  antiquity; 
or  of  caprice  in  the  individual  author,  as 
in  the  **  Vita  Mathildis ;  **  or  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  full  rhyme,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  poem  on  Charlemagne.  Diez, 
in  &ct,  admits  this  so  far  as  the  poem  on 
Boethius  is  concerned,  when  he  says, 
**  es  ist  leicht  eu  bemerken  dass  der  Dichter 
naeh  dem  voUen  ReimestrebtV  I  regard, 
therefore,  generally,  such  instances  rathw 
as  unsuccessful  rhymes  than  as  intentional 
asonantes.  See/>o«<,  notesl5andl0. 
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dbdrca,  infdmia  and  contrdria,  are  good  asonante$  in  the 
first  and  third  ballads  of  the  Cid,  just  as  mdl  and  desledl, 
voldre  and  cagdre,  are  good  consonantes  in  the  old  ballad 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  cited  by  Don  Quixote.  The 
asonante,  therefore,  is  something  between  our  blank  verse 
and  our  rhyme ;  and  the  art  of  using  it  is  easily  acquired 
in  a  language  like  the  Castilian,  abounding  in  vowels,  and 
always  giving  to  the  same  vowel  the  same  value. ^  In  the 
older  ballads  it  generally  recurs  with  every  other  line ; 
and,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  found,  the  same 
asonante  is  frequently  continued  through  the  whole  of  the 
poem  in  which  it  occurs,  whether  the  poem  be  longer  or 
shorter.  But  even  with  this  embarrassment  the  structure 
of  the  ballad  is  so  simple  that,  while  Sarmiento  has  under- 
taken to  show  how  Spanish  prose  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury downwards  is  often  written  unconsciously  in  eight- 
syllable  asonantes,^  Sepulveda,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
actually  converted  large  portions  of  the  old  chronicles 
into  the  same  ballad-measure,  with  little  change  of  their 
original  phraseology  ;  ^  two  circumstances  which,  taken 
together,  show  indisputably  that  there  can  be  no  wide 
interval  between  the  common  structure  of  Spanish  prose 
and  this  earliest  form  of  Spanish  verse.  If  to  all  this  we 
add  the  national  recitatives  in  which  the  ballads  have 

u  A  great  poetic  license  was  introduced  General  **  (Parte  HE.  f.  77,  a,  ed.  1604), 

before  long  into  the  use  of  the  asonante,  where  Velasquez,  persuading  his  nephews, 

as  there  had  been,  in  antiquity,  into  the  the  Infontes  de  Lara,  to  go  against  the 

use  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  measures,  until  Moors,  despite  of  certain  ill  auguries,  says^ 

the  sphere  of  the  asonante  became,  as  "5ofrrtno9  e«to«ajruero«  que  oystesmucho 

Clemencin  well  says,  extremely  wide.  Thus,  son  buenoej  ca  noa  dan  a  entender  que 

u  and  0  were  held  to  be  asonante,  as  in  ganaremos  muy  gran,  algo  de  lo  ageno,  e 

Venus  and  Minos  *,  i  and  e,  as  in  Paris  de  lo  nuestro  non  perderemos ;  e  Jizol 

and  males  j  a  diphthong  with  a  vowel,  as  muy  mal  Don  ITuno  Salido  en  non  venir 

gracia  and  alma,  cuttas  and  burlas ;  and  combu^co,  e  tnande  Dios  que  se  arrepU 

other  similar  varieties,  which,  in  the  times  enta,*^  etc.  Now,  in  Sepulveda  (Romances, 

of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Gongora,  made  the  Anvers,  1661,  18mo,  f.  11),  in  the  ballad 

permitted  combinations  all  but  indefinite,  beginning  ^^Llegados    son   los  Li&ntes,'* 

and  the  composition  of  asoncmte  verses  we  have  these  lines : 
indefinitely  easy.  (Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clem-  _  _. 

encin  Tom.  III.  pp  271^272  note.>  STn'^nTT-erian. 

MPoesia  Espanola,  Madrid,  1776,  4to,  Tomne  nos  dan  a  entender 

sec.  422-430.  Que  bien  nos  sucediers. 

w  It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  speci-  Oanar&nos  grande  yictoria, 

mens  of  ballads  made  from  the  old  chroni-  Nadawaeperdiera, 

cl«,  i  but  for  the  present  purpose^  will  '^ZZ^'Z'^X 

take  only  a  few  lines  tsom  the  "  Cronica  Monde  Dios  que  ae  arrepienta,  etc 
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been  sung  down  to  our  own  days,  and  the  national  dances 
by  which  they  have  been  accojnpanied,**  we  shall  probably 
be  persuaded,  not  only  that  the  form  of  the  Spanish  bal- 
lad is  as  purely  national  in  its  origin  as  the  asonante, 
which  is  its  prominent  characteristic,  but  that  this  form  is 
more  happily  fitted  to  its  especial  purposes,  and  more 
easy  in  its  practical  application  to  them,  than  any  other 
into  which  popular  poetiy  has  fallen,  in  ancient  or  modem 
times." 


14  Duran,  Romances  Caballarescos,  Mad- 
rid, 1832, 12mo,  Pr61ogo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xvi., 
xrii.,  with  xxxv.,  note  (14).  Julius,  in  the 
Gennan  translation  of  this  work,  Band  II. 
pp.  604-6. 

^  The  peculiarities  of  a  metrical  form  so 
entirely  national  can,  I  suppose,  be  well 
understood  only  by  an  example ;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  give  here,  in  the  original  ^»an- 
ish,  a  few  lines  tnm.  a  spirited  and  well- 
known  ballad  of  G6ngora,  which  I  select 
because  they  hare  been  translated  into 
EnglUh  aaonantea,  by  a  writer  in  the 
Retrotpective  Review,  whose  excellent  rer^ 
iion  follows,  and  may  serve  still  ftirther  to 
eiq^lain  and  illustrate  the  measure  t 

Aqnel  njo  de  la  gncrra, 
Alferez  mayor  del  reyno, 
Tan  galau  como  raliente, 

Y  tan  noble  como  fl^ro, 
De  kM  moMM  eraMdiado, 

Y  admirado  de  los  yi^oe, 

Y  de  loa  nifioa  y  el  rulgo 
Sefidado  con  el  diido, 
^1  qnerido  de  las  damas, 
For  cortetano  y  discr^, 
HQo  ha«ta  alli  regalado 

De  la  fbrtuna  y  el  tiempo,  etc. 
Obraa,  Madrid,  1654, 4(o,  f.  88. 

This  rhyme  is  perfectly  perceptible  to  any 
ear  well  accust(Hned  to  Spanish  poetry,  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  I  tUnk,  that,  when,  as 
in  the  ballad  cited,  it  embraces  two  ot  the 
concluding  Towels  of  the  line,  and  is  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  poem,  the  eflTect, 
even  upon  a  foreigner,  is  that  of  a  graceM 
ornament,  which  satisfies  without  fatigu- 
ing. In  English,  however,  where  our  vow- 
els have  such  various  powers,  and  where 
the  consonants  preponderate,  the  case  is 
quite  different.  This  is  plain  in  the  follow- 
ing translation  <^  the  preceding  lines,  made 
with  spirit  and  truth,  but  fidling  to  produce 
the  effect  of  the  Spanish.  Indeed,  the 
rhyme  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  perceptible 


except  to  the  eye,  though  the  measure  and 
its  cadences  are  nicely  m&naged : 

*'  He  the  thunderbolt  of  battte. 
He  the  flr«t  Alferez  titled, 
Who  as  courteous  is  as  valiant, 
And  the  noblest  as  the  fEere«st  i 
He  who  by  our  youth  is  envied. 
Honored  by  onr  gravest  ancients. 
By  oar  youth  in  crowds  distingiiiihed 
By  a  thousand  pointed  fVngers ; 
He  beloved  by  ftirest  damsels. 
For  discretion  and  politeness, 
Cherished  son  of  time  and  fortune, 
Bearing  all  their  gifts  divinest,**  etc 
Itetrotpective  Review,  Y ol.  lY.  p.  8S. 

Another  specimen  of  English  aaonantet 
is  to  be  Ibund  in  Bowring*s  **  Ancient 
Poetry  of  Spain  "  (London,  1824, 12mo,  p* 
107) }  but  the  result  is  substantially  the 
same,  and  always  must  be,  from  the  dliler-* 
enoe  between  the  two  languages. 

In  Germany,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
Spanish  asonante.  The  first  of  these  at- 
tempts, I  think,  was  made  by  Friederiob 
Schlegel,  in  his  "  Conde  Ahuroos,*'  1802 ; — 
a  tragedy  constructed  on  the  beautifbl  bal- 
lad of  the  same  name.  (See  pott,  note.> 
But,  though  there  are  passages  in  it  not  un> 
worthy  the  subject,  it  found  littie  fkvor. 
His  brother,  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  in 
his  translations  firom  Galderon,  published 
the  very  next  year,  1803,  adopted  the 
aaonante  ftiUy  wherever  he  found  it  in  the 
original  Spanish,  whose  measures  and  man- 
ner he  followed  rigorously,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessftil  that  his  version  of  the  Princ^e 
Conatante  became  a  fkvorite  acting  play 
on  the  German  stage.  (See  poat.  Period  U., 
Chap.  XXII.  and  Chap.  XXIII.,  notes.) 
From  tills  time  the  aaonante  has  been 
recognised  and  established  in  German  liter* 
ature,  at  least  so  fiur  as  translations  from 
the  Spanish  are  concerned.  Thus,  Gries, 
in  his  remarkable  versions  from  Oaidevon, 
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A  metrical  form  so  natural  and  obvious  became  a 
favorite  at  once,  and  continued  so.  From  the  ballads  it 
soon  passed  into  other  departments  of  the  na-  ,^ 

Its  success. 

tional  poetry,  especially  the  lyrical.  At  a  later 
period  the  great  mass  of  the  true  Spanish  drama  came  to 
rest  upon  it ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
more  verses  had  probably  been  written  in  it  than  in  all 
the  other  measures  used  by  Spanish  poets.  Lope  de  Vega 
declared  it  to  be  fitted  for  all  styles  of  composition,  even 
the  gravest;  and  his  judgment  was  sanctioned  in  his 
own  time,  and  has  been  justified  in  ours,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  peculiar  form  of  verse  to  long  epic  stories.^* 
The  eight-syllable  asonante,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  now  known  and  used  in  every  department  of  Spanish 
poetry ;  and  since  it  has,  from  the  first,  been  a  chief 
element  in  that  poetry,  we  may  well  believe  it  will  con- 


is  constantly  faithful  to  it ;  —  a  happy  ex- 
ample of  his  management  of  it  occurring  in 
the  opening  of  his  "  Dame  Kobold  "  (Dama 
Duende%  Band  Y.  1822.  So,  too,  is  Adolf 
Martin,  in  his  translations  from  Oalderon 
(1844,  8  Baiide,  12mo),  of  which  the  first 
scene  in  Toda  es  Verdad  y  toda  mentira 
(Band  I.  seite  95)  is  a  fSftvorable  specimen. 
Malsburg  and  others  have  trodden  in  the 
same  path  vrith  mcMre  or  less  success ;  but 
perliapB  nobody  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
Cardinal  von  Diepenbrock,  in  his  tranm 
lation  of  La  Vida  es  sueno^  1852.  But 
still  I  think  the  German  asonante  fidls 
almost  as  powerless  on  the  ear  as  the  Eng- 
Ikh  one  does.  At  least,  I  find  it  so.  See 
post,  Part  U.,  note  at  the  eoA  of  Chap. 
XXIY.,  on  ttie  German  translators  of  Cal^ 
deron,  by  whom  the  Spanish  measures  are 
observed,  with  a  fidelity  unknown  out  of 
th^  country. 

M  Speaking  of  the  ballad  verses,  he  says 
(Pr61ogo  &  las  Bimas  Humanas,  Obras 
Sueltas,  Tom.  lY.,  Madrid,  1776,  4to,  p. 
176),  '*!  regard  them  as  capable,  not  only 
of  expressing  and  setting  forth  any  idea 
whatever  with  easy  sweetness,  but  carrying 
through  any  grave  action  in  a  versified 
poem.**  His  prediction  was  MfiUed  in  his 
own  time  by  the  "  Fernando"  of  Vera  y 
Figueroa,  a  poor  epic  published  in  1632 } 
and  in  ours  by  the  very  attractive  narra- 
tive poon  of  Don  Angel  de  Saavedra,  Duque 
de  Bivas,  entitled  <<£1  Moro  Exposito/'  in 


two  volumes,  1834.  The  example  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeentii  centuries, 
no  doubt  did  much  to  give  currency  to  the 
asonantes,  which,  from  that  time,  have 
been  more  used  than  they  were  earlier. 
The  opinion  of  Lope  de  V^^  is  repeated  by 
Melendez  Yaldes,  who,  in  the  Pre&oe  to  his 
Works  (1820,  p.  viiL),  says  expressly  of 
the  old  ballad  measure :  "  Porqne  no  apli- 
carla  a  todos  loe  asuntos,  aun  los  de  mas 
allento  y  osadia  7  ** 

I  have  noticed  particulariyan  instance 
of  the  asonante  employed  for  popular 
^ect  in  a  consecutive  series  of  ninety-nine 
ballads,  called  "  Cantos,"  on  the  History  of 
the  Passion,  beginning  with  the  institution 
ot  the  Last  Supper,  and  ending  with  the 
Bladonna's  soUtaiy  mourning  at  the  cross. 
They  were  inrinted  anonymously  in  success- 
ive pamphlet»  at  Mak^a,  by  Francisco 
Martines  de  Aguilar, — three  or  more  in 
each  pamphlet, — in  4to,  without  date,  but 
apparently  in  the  latter  part  ot  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Thehr  style  is  much  sim- 
pler than  might  be  expected  from  the 
period,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  they 
were  all  &shioned  out  of  some  prose  history 
of  the  Saviour  written  in  better  times. 
There  is  no  poetry  in  them,  but  they  are 
curious  as  showing  how  the  ballad  form 
has  been  used  for  continuous  history,  and 
how  fit  it  is  for  popular  effect  in  long 
poems. 
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tinue  such  as  long  as  what  is  most  original  in  the  national 
genius  continues  to  be  cultivated. 

Some  of  the  ballads  embodied  in  this  genuinely  Cas-. 

tilian  measure  are,  no  doubt,  very  ancient.     That  such 

ballads  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  their  very  name, 

„    Romances,  may  intimate  ;  since  it  seems  to  imply 

ThenameRo-     ^  ,  •     i     ^^  ■,  ^ 

mance.  and  that  they  worc,  at  some  period,  the  only  poetry 
teearyuae.  ^j^^,^^^  |jj  ^^^  Romance  language  of  Spain ;  and 
such  a  period  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  imme- 
diately following  the  formation  of  the  language  itself. 
Popular  poetry  of  some  sort  —  and  more  probably  ballad 
poetry  than  any  other  —  was  sung  concerning  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Cid  as  early  as  114T.^'  A  century  later  than 
this,  but  earlier  than  the  prose  of  the  "Fuero  Juzgo,'' 
Saint  Ferdinand,  after  the  capture  of  Seville,  in  1248, 
gave  allotments  or  repartimientos  to  two  poets  who  had 
Early  writ-  ^®®^  ^^^  ^^^  during  the  sicgc,  Nicolas  de  los 
ere  of  bai-  Romances ,  and  Domingo  Abad  de  los  Romances  ; 
the  first  of  whom  continued  for  some  time  after- 
wards to  inhabit  the  rescued  city,  and  exercise  his  voca- 
tion as  a  poet."  In  the  next  reign,  or  between  1262  and 
1280,  such  poets  are  again  mentioned.  A  princess,  dis- 
guised as  a  joglaressa,  or  female  ballad-singer,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  poem  of  "  Apollonius,''  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  a  little  before  or  after  the 
year  1250  ;  ^  and  in  the  Code  of  Laws  of  Alfonso  the 

17  See  the  barbarous  Latin  poem  printed  of  the  OathedraL    The  repartimiento,  or 

by  Sandoval,  at  ttie  end  of  his  "  Historia  dlstribation  of  lands  and  other  spoils  in  a 

de  loe  Beyes  de  Castilla,"  etc.  (Pamplona,  city,  from  which,  as  Mariana  tells  us,  a 

1616,  fol.,  1 193).    It  is  on  the  taking  of  hundred  thousand  Moors  emigrated  or  were 

Almeria  in  1147,  and  seems  to  hare  been  expelled,  was  a  serious  matter,  and   the 

written  by  an  eye-witness,  or,  at  any  rate,  documents  in  relation  to  it  seem  to  have 

on  the  authority  of  persons  who  had  been  been  ample  and  e3cact    (Zuniga,  Preface 

at  the  siege,  with  whom  the  author  had  con-  and  pp.  31,  62,  66,  etc)    The  meaning  of 

versed.  the  word  Romance  in  this  place  is  a  more 

^^The  authority  for  this  is  sufficient,  doubthd  matter.  But,  if  any  Idnd  of  pop- 
though  the  fact  itself  of  a  man  being  named  ular  poetry  is  meant  by  it,  what  was  it 
firom  the  sort  of  poetry  he  composed  is  a  likely  to  be  at  so  early  a  period  but  ballad 
singular  one.  It  is  found  in  Diego  Ortiz  de  poetry  7  The  verses,  however,  which  Ortia 
Zuniga,  "  Anales  EcclesiasticoB  y  Seglares  de  Zuniga,  on  the  authcnity  of  Argote  de 
de  Sevilla»»(8evilla,  1677,  fol.,  pp.  14,90,  Molina,  attributes  (p.  816)  to  Domingo 
816,  etc.).  He  took  it,  he  says,  fr<Mn  the  Abad  de  los  Romances,  are  not  his }  they 
ortjirtna^  documents  of  the  reparfmt'enfo«,  are  by  the  Arcipreste  de  Hita.  (See  San> 
which  he  describes  minutely  as  having  been  chez,  Tom.  IV.  p.  166.) 
used  by  Argote  de  Molina  (Preface  and  p.  10  Stanzas  426,  427,  483-495,  ed.  Paris, 
816),  and  firom  documents  in  the  archives  1844,  8vo. 
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Tenth,  prepared  about  1260,  good  knights  are  commanded 
to  listen  to  no  poetical  tales  of  the  ballad-singers,  except 
such  as  relate  to  feats  of  arms.^  In  the  "  General  Chron- 
icle,^' also,  compiled  soon  afterwards  by  the  same  prince, 
mention  is  made  more  than  once  of  poetical  gestes  or 
tales ;  of  *'  what  the  ballad-singers  (juglares)  sing  in  their 
chants,  and  tell  in  their  tales  ; "  and  *'  of  what  we  hear  the 
ballad-singers  tell  in  their  chants  ; ''  —  implying  that  the 
achievements  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and  Charlemagne, 
to  which  these  phrases  refer,  were  as  familiar  in  the  pop- 
ular poetry  used  in  the  composition  of  this  fine  old  chron- 
icle as  we  know  they  have  been  since  to  the  whole  Span- 
ish people  through  the  very  ballads  we  still  possess.^ 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  easy  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion, to  which  Argote  de  Molina,  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  early  Spanish  critics,  arrived  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  that  '*  in  these"  old  ballads  is,  in  truth,  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  times  past,  and  that  they  intheOhron- 
constitute  a  good  part  of  those  ancient  Castilian  ^^^^ 
stories  used  by  King  Alfonso  in  his  history  ',"^  a  con- 
clusion at  which  we  should  arrive,  even  now,  merely 
by  reading  with  care  large  portions  of  the  Chronicle 
itself.25 

One  more  fact  will  conclude  what  we  know  of  their  early 
history.  It  is,  that  ballads  were  found  among  the  poetry 
of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  nephew  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth, 

»  Partida  n.  Tit.  XXI.  Leyes  20,  21.  a  statesman  much  considered  in  the  times 

"Neither  let  the  singers   (juglcares)  re-  ofFerdinandandlsabellaand  of  Charles  Y., 

hearse  before  them  other  songs  (cantares)  and  first  edit(Nrof  the  Chronicle  of  John  II. 

than  those  of  military  gestes,  or  those  that  — deemed  the  ballads  to  be  of  substantial 

relate  feats  of  arms."    The  juglarea  — a  value  as  materials  for  Spanish  history ;  — 

word  that  comes  from  the  Lataniocutoriff—  de  gran  U  para  la  yerdad  de  las  Histo- 

were  originally  strolling  ballad-singers,  like  rias  de  Espana.    (Luis  de  Cabrera,  De  His- 

the  jongleurs,  but  afterwards  sunk  to  be  toria,  1611,  f.  106.)    The  testimony  is  of 

jesters  and  ju^yZers.  (See  Clemendn's  curi-  consequence,  considering  the  person  firom 

ous  note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  31.)  whom  it  came,  and  the  time  when  he  lived. 

Juglares  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Chronica  ^  £1  Conde  Lucanor,  1575.    Discurso  de 

del  Cid,  c.  228.    That  the  earlier  ballad-  la  Poesia  Oastellana  por  Argote  de  Molina, 

singers  composed  their  own  ballads  is  not  f:  03.  a. 

to  be  doubted ;  but  this,  in  time,  was  more  28  xhe  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Gen- 
or  less  given  up.  (Pidal  in  the  Cancionero  eral  Chronicle,  and  much  of  the  ttiird,  re- 
de Baena,  Madrid,  1851,  8vo,  pp.  xvii.,  lating  to  the  great  heroes  of  the  early 
xviii.,  xxi.)  Castilian  and  Leonese  histoiy,  seem  to  me 

»Cr6nica  General,  Talladolid,  1604,  Parte  to  have  been  indebted  to  older  poetical 

ni-ff.  30,  83,45.    Galindes  de  Carvajal—  materials. 
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which  Argote  de  Molina  possessed,  and  intended  to  pub- 
lish, but  which  is  now  lost.**  This  brings  our  slight 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  down  to  the  death  of  Don 
John,  in  134T.  But  jfrom  this  period  —  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  —  we  almost  lose  sight,  not  only 
of  the  ballads,  but  of  all  genuine  Spanish  poetry,  whose 
strains  seem  hardly  to  have  been  heard  during  the  horrorff 
of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  contested  succession 
of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  and  the  Portuguese  wars  of  John 
the  First.  And  even  when  its  echoes  come  to  us  again  in 
the  weak  reign  of  John  the  Second,  which  stretches  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  presents  itself  with 
few  of  the  attributes  of  the  old  national  character.^  It 
is  become^  of  the  court,  courtly ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
Ballads  neg.  ^^^  *°^  true-heartcd  ballads  may  have  lost  none 
"w*®^  of  the  popular  favor,  and  were  certainly  pre- 
served by  the  fidelity  of  popular  tradition,  we  find  no  fur- 
ther distinct  record  of  them  until  the  end  of  this  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  one  that  followed,  when  the  mass 
of  the  people,  whose  feelings  they  embodied,  rose  to  such 
a  degree  of  consideration,  that  their  peculiar  poetry  came 
into  the  place  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  which  it  has 
maintained  ever  since.  This  was  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

But  these  few  historical  notices  of  ballad  poetry  are, 
except  those  which  point  to  its  early  origin,  top  slight  to 
be  of  much  value.  Indeed,  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  is  difficult  to  find  ballads  written  by 
known  authors  ;  so  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  Old  Span- 
ish Ballads,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  few  whose  period  can 
^^  ^^  be  settled  with  some  accuracy,  but  to  the  great 
or  ballad-  mass  fouud  in  the  "  Romanceros  Generales  "  and 
elsewhere,  whose  authors  and  dates  are  alike 
unknown.  This  mass  consists  of  above  a  thorusand  old 
poems,   unequal   in    length,  and  still   more    unequal    in 

M  BiflcursOf  Gonde  Lacanor,  ed.  1675,  ff.  of  Don  John  Blanud  of  Portugal,  who  died 

02.  a,  83.  b.    The  poetry  contained  in  the  in  1524. 

Oancioneros  Generalea,  firom  1511  to  1573,       »  The  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  his  well- 

and  bearing  the  name  of  Don  John  Mannel,  known  letter  (Sanehex,  Tom.  I.),  ipeaki  of 

is,  as  we  have  afaready  explained,  tbe  work  the  Romances  e  cantaresy  but  very  slie^tly. 
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merit,  composed  .between  the  period  when  verse  first 
appeared  in  Spain  and  the  time  when  such  verse  as  that 
of  the  ballads  was  thought  worthy  to  be  written  down  ; 
the  whole  bearing  to  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  their 
feelings,  passions,  and  character,  the  same  relations  that 
a  single  ballad  bears  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
author  who  produced  it. 

For  a  long  time,  of  course,  these  primitive  national  bal- 
lads existed  only  in  the  memories  of  the  common  people, 
from  whom  they  sprang,  and  were  preserved  through  suc- 
cessive ages  and  long  traditions  only  by  the  inter-  Traditton 
ests  and  feelings  that  originally  gave  them  birth.  o'*»"a^- 
We  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  hope  that  we  now  read 
any  of  them  exactly  as  they  were  first  composed  and  sung^ 
or  that  there  are  many  to  which  we  can  assign  a  definite 
age  with  any  good  degree  of  probability.  No  doubt,  we 
may  still  possess  some  which,  with  little  change  in  their 
simple  thoughts  and  melody,  were  among  the  earliest 
breathings  of  that  popular  enthusiasm  which,  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  was  carrying  the  Chris- 
tian Spaniards  onward  to  the  emancipation  of  their  coun- 
try ; — ballads  which  were  heard  amidst  the  valleys  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Turia  and  the 
Guadalquivir,  with  the  first  tones  of  the  language  that 
has  since  spread  itself  through  the  whole  Peninsula.  But 
the  idle  minstrel,  who,  in  such  troubled  times,  sought  a 
precarious  subsistence  from  cottage  to  cottage,  or  the 
thoughtless  soldier,  who,  when  the  battle  was  over,  sung 
its  achievements  to  his  guitar  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
could  not  be  expected  to  look  beyond  the  passing  moment ; 
BO  that,  if 'their  unskilled  verses  were  preserved  at  all, 
they  must  have  been  preserved  by  those  who  repeated 
them  from  memory,  changing  their  tone  and  language  with 
the  changed  feelings  of  the  times  and  events  that  chanced 
to  recall  them.  Whatever,  then,  belongs  to  this  earliest 
period  belongs,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  unchronicled 
popular  life  and  character  of  which  it  was  a  part ;  and 
although  many  of  the  ballads  thus  produced  may  have 
survived  to  our  own  day,  many  more,  undoubtedly,  lie 
buried  with  the  poetical  hearts  that  gav6  them  birth. 
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This,  indeed,  is  the  great  difficulty^  relation  to  all 
researches  concerning  the  oldest  Spanish  ballads.  The 
very  excitement  of  the  national  spirit  that  warmed  them 
into  life  was  the  result  of  an  age  of  such  violence  and 
suffering,  that  the  ballads  it  produced  failed  to  command 
such  an  interest  as  would  cause  them  to  be  written  down. 
Individual  poems,  like  that  of  the  Cid,  or  the  works  of 
individual  authors,  like  those  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  or 
Don  John  Manuel,  were,  of  course,  cared  for,  and,  per- 
haps, from  time  to  time  transcribed.  But  the  popular 
poetry  was  neglected.  Even  when  the  especial  "  Can- 
cioneros''  —  which  were  collections  of  whatever  verses 
the  person  who  formed  them  happened  to  fancy,  or  was 
able  to  find*  —  began  to  come  in  fashion,  during  the 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  the  bad  taste  of  the  time  caused 
the  old  national  literature  to  be  so  entirely  overlooked, 
that  hardly  a  single  ballad  occurs  in  either  of  them.^ 

The  first  printed  ballads  —  for  to  these  we  now  come  — 
First  printed  ^^^  ^  ^®  sought  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
baiiada.  tf  Caucioneros  Generales,"  compiled  by  Fernando 
del  Castillo,  and  published  at  Valencia  in  1511.  Their  num- 
ber, including  fragments  and  imitations,  is  thirty-seven,* 
of  which  nineteen  are  by  authors  whose  names  are  given, 
and  who,  like  Don  John  Manuel  of  Portugal,  Cartagena, 
Juan  de  la  Enzina,  and  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  are  known 
to  have  flourished  in  the  period  between  1450  and  1500, 
or  who,  like  Lope  de  Sosa,  appear  so  often  in  the  collec- 
tions of  that  age,  that  they  may  be  fairly  assumed  to 
have  belonged  to  it.      Of  the  remainder,  several  seem 

^  Condon^  CanzonSj  Chanaoa,  in  the  Borgoe.    Perhaps  there  may  be  others  in 

Romance  language,  signified  originally  any  other  MS.  Cancioneros,  but  not,  I  think, 

kind  of  poetry,  because  all  poetry,  or  almost  many. 

all,  was  then  sung.     (Giovanni  Galvani,  s^  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  such  thing 

Poesia  dei  Troratori,  Modena,  1829,  8vo,  p.  as  a  collection  of  ballads  can  be  found  in 

29.)    In  this  way,  Cancionero  in  Spanish  any  old  manuscript 

was  long  understood  to  mean  simply  a  col-  « It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 

lection  of  poetry, — sometimes  all  by  one  about  twenty  of  the  thirty-seven  are  in  the 

author,  sometfanes  by  many.  Cancionero  of  Constantina,  to  be  noticed 

Don  P.  de  (Jayangos  says,  in  the  transia-  hereafter  (Ohap.  XXin.),  and  that  this  Oao* 

tion  of  this  History  (Vol.  1. 1851,  p.  609),  cionero,  which  is  without  date,  may  have 

that  he  has  found  one  ballad  in  the  MS.  been  printed  a  few  years  earlier,  and  prob- 

Cancionero  called  Stunigas  or  Estuniga's,  ably  was.    But  we  have  no  ballads  with 

and  three  or  four  in  that^f  Martinea  de  printed  dates  earlier  than  1511. 
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much  more  ancient,  and  are,  therefore,  more  interesting 
and  important. 

The  first,  for  instance,  called  "Count  Glares,''  is  the 
fragment  of  an  old  ballad  afterwards  printed  in  full.  It  is 
inserted  in  this  Cancionero  on  account  of  an  elaborate 
gloss  made  on  it  in  the  Proven9al  manner  by  Fran-  count  cia- 
cisco  de  Leon,  as  well  as  on  account  of  an  imita-  ^^ 
tion  of  it  by  Lope  de  Sosa,  and  a  gloss  upon  the  imitation 
by  Soria ;  all  of  which  follow,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
ballad  itself  had  long  been  known  and  admired.  The  frag- 
ment, which  alone  is  worth  notice,  consists  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  Count  Claros  and  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop, 
on  a  subject  and  in  a  tone  which  made  the  name  of  the 
Count,  as  a  true  lover,  pass  almost  into  a  proverb. 

"It  grieves  me.  Count,  it  grieves  my  heart. 

That  thus  they  urge  thy  &te ; 
Since  this  fond  guilt  upon  thy  part 

Was  still  no  crime  of  state. 
For  all  the  errors  love  can  bring 

Deserve  not  mortal  pain  ; 
And  I  have  knelt  before  the  king. 

To  free  thee  firom  thy  chain. 
But  he,  the  king,  with  angry  pride. 

Would  Jiear  no  word  I  spoke  ; 
*  The  sentence  is  pronounced,'  he  cried ; 

*  Who  may  its  power  revoke?  ' 
The  LifantA*s  love  you  won,  he  says. 

When  you  her  guardian  were. 
0  cousin,  less,  if  you  were  wise. 

For  ladies  you  would  care. 
For  he  that  labors  most  for  them 

Your  fate  will  always  prove  ; 
Since  death  or  ruin  none  escape. 

Who  trust  their  dangerous  love.'* 
<«  0  uncle,  uncle,  words  like  these 

A  true  heart  never  hears  ; 
For  I  would  rather  die  to  please 

Than  live  and  not  be  theirs."  ® 

»  The  whole  ballad,  with  a  different  **  Media  noche  era  por  hilo."    Often,  how- 
reading  of  the  passage  here  translated,  is  ever,  as  the  adventares  of  the  Count  Claros 
In  the  Cancionero  de  Bomance8,Saragossa,  are  alluded  to  in  the  old  Spanish  poetry, 
1660,  12mo,  Parte  IL  f.  188,  beginning  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  the  old 
10 
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The  next  is  also  a  fragment,  and  relates,  with  great 
simplicity,  an  incident  which  belongs  to  the  state  of  soci- 
ety that  existed  in  Spain  between  the  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth  centnries,  when  the  two  races  were 
much  mingled  together,  and  constantly  in  conflict. 


Moroyma. 


I  was  the  Moorish  maid,  Morayma, 

I  was  that  maiden  dark  and  fair;  — 
A  Christian  came,  he  seemed  in  sorrow. 

Full  of  fi&lsehood  came  he  there. 
Moorish  he  spoke,  —  he  spoke  it  well,  — 

**  Open  the  door,  thou  Moorish  maid. 
So  shalt  thou  be  by  Allah  blessed, 

So  shall  I  save  my  forfeit  head." 
*'  But  how  can  I,  alone  and  weak, 

Unbar,  and  know  not  who  is  there  T  " 
**  But  I  *m  the  Moor,  the  Moor  Mazote, 

The  brother  of  thy  mother  dear. 
A  Christian  fell  beneath  my  hand. 

The  Alcalde  comes,  he  comes  apace. 
And  if  thou  open  not  the  door, 

I  perish  here  before  thy  face." 
I  rose  in  haste,  1  rose  in  fear, 

I  seized  my  cloak,  I  missed  my  vest. 
And,  rushing  to  the  fatal  door, 

I  threw  it  wide  at  his  behest.*^ 

The  next  is  complete,  and,  from  its  early  imitations  and 
glosses,  it  must  probably  be  quite  ancient.      It  begins 


chronicles.  The  fragment  in  the  text 
begins  thus,  in  the  Cancionero  Oeaeral 
(1636,  fl  106.  a): 

PeMme  de  tm,  el  Conde, 
Foique  wui  m  quieren  matar  i 
Forque  el  yerro  que  heziatet 
No  ftie  mucho  de  culpar  i 
Que  loe  yerroi  por  amores 
Diiruoe  son  de  perdonar. 
Suplique  por  vos  al  Bey, 
Cofl  mandasse  de  librar ; 
Mas  el  Bey,  con  gran  enojo, 
No  me  quiriers  eicnchar,  etc. 

The  beginning  of  this  ballad,  in  the  com- 
plete copy  from  the  Saragossa  Romancero, 
shows  that  it  was  composed  before  clocks 
were  known. 

>o  The  forced  alliteration  of  the  first  lines, 
and  the  phraseology  of  the  whole,  hsdicate 
the  mdeness  of  the  rery  early  Castilian : 


Yo  mera  mora  Morayma, 
Morilla  d  *un  bel  catar  ; 
Chrf  atiauo  vino  a  mi  puerta, 
Cuytada,  por  me  engaftar. 
Hablome  en  algaravia, 
Comoaquel  que  la  bien  labe : 
"  Abnu  me  lai  puertaa,  Mora, 
Si  Ala  te  guarde  de  mat  1  ** 
**  C<nno  te  abrire,  mezquina, 
Que  no  ae  quien  tu  seras  f  ** 
••  Yo  aoy  el  More  Mazote, 
Hermano  de  la  tn  madre, 
Que  un  Chriatlano  d^o  mnerto  t 
Tru  mi  venia  el  alcalde. 
Bino  me  abrea  tu,  mi  yida, 
Aqui  me  veraa  matar.** 
Quando  eato  oy,  cuytada, 
Comenceme  a  levantar  { 
Viatierame  vn  almexia, 
No  hallando  mi  brial ; 
Fuerame  para  la  puerta, 
Y  abrila  de  par  en  par. 

Cancionero  Qeneral,  1535,  C  m.  a. 
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''Fonte  frida,   Fonte  fnda/'   and  is,   perhaps,  itself  an 
imitation  of  "  Rosa  fresca,  Rosa  fresca,"  another   „ 
of  the  early  and  very  graceful  lyrical  ballads  which    I'rida. 
were  always  so  popular. 

Cooling  fountain,  cooling  fonntsdn. 

Cooling  fountain,  full  of  love  ! 
Where  the  little  birds  all  gather. 

Thy  refreshing  power  to  prove ; 
All  except  the  widowed  turtle 

Full  of  grief,  the  turtle-dove. 
There  the  traitor  nightingale 

All  by  chance  once  passed  along. 
Uttering  words  of  basest  &lsehood 

In  his  guilty,  treacherous  song  :  < 

**  If  it  please  thee,  gentle  lady, 

I  thy  servant  love  would  be." 
'*  Hence,  begone,  ungracious  traitor, 
V  Base  deceiver,  hence  from  me  ! 

I  nor  rest  upon  green  branches. 

Nor  amidst  the  meadow's  flowers  ; 
The  very  wave  my  thirst  that  quenches 

Seek  I  where  it  turbid  pours. 
No  wedded  love  my  soul  shall  know. 

Lest  children's  hearts  my  heart  should  win  ; 
No  pleasure  would  I  seek  for,  no ! 

No  consolation  feel  within  ;  — 
So  leave  me  sad,  thou  enemy  ! 

Thou  foul  and  base  deceiver,  go  ! 
For  I  thy  love  will  never  be. 

Nor  ever,  fidse  one,  wed  thee,  no  !  " 

The  parallel  ballad  of    **  Rosa  fresca,  Rosa  fresca,''  is 
no  less  simple  and  characteristic  ;  Rosa  being  the    Bosa 
name  of  the  lady-love.  Vrf»c^ 

**  Rose,  fresh  and  &ir.  Rose,  fr«sh  and  fiiir. 

That  with  love  so  bright  dost  glow. 
When  within  my  arms  I  held  thee, 

I  could  never  serve  thee,  no  ! 
And  now  that  I  would  gladly  serve  thee, 

I  no  more  can  see  thee,  no  !  " 

"  The  fault,  my  friend,  the  fault  was  thine,  —  • 

Thy  fault  alone,  and  not  mine,  no  ! 
A  message  came,  —  the  words  you  sent,  — 

Your  servant  brought  it,  well  you  know. 
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And  naught  of  love,  or  loving  bands. 

But  other  words,  indeed,  he  said  : 
That  you,  my  friend,  in  Leon's  lands 

A  noble  dame  had  long  since  wed  ;  — 
A  lady  fair,  as  &ir  could  be  ; 
Her  children  bright  as  flowers  to  see." 

"  Who  told  that  tale,  who  spoke  those  words. 

No  truth  he  spoke,  my  lady,  no  ! 
For  Castile's  lands  I  never  saw. 

Of  Leon's  mountains  nothing  know. 
Save  as  a  little  child,  I  ween. 
Too  young  to  know  what  love  should  mean."^ 

I  Several  of  the  other  anonymous  ballads  in  this  little 
collection  are  not  less  interesting  and  ancient,  among 
which  may  be  noted  those  beginning  "  Decidme  vos  pen- 
samiento,''  —  "  Que  por  Mayo  era  por  Mayo,'^ —  and 
"  Durandarte,  Durandarte," — together  with  part^f  those 
beginning  "  Triste  estaba  el  caballero/'  and  '*  Amara  yo 
una  Senora."  ^  Most  of  the  rest,  and  all  whose  authors 
are  known,  are  of  less  value,  and  belong  to  a  later  period. 

n  These  trro  ballads  are  in  the  Oanp  Malo,  ftlio,  mal  tnidor, 

donero  of  1536,  ff.  107  and  108  •,  both  cvi-  S"«  ^<»  ^^«~  «'  *"•«»*««. 

dently  very  old.  The  use  of  carta  in  the  ^^""^^  '^''**«°'  "°- 
last  for  an  unwritten  message  ia  one  proof  The  other  is  as  follows : 
of  this.    I  give  the  originals  of  both,  for 

their  beauty.    And  first:  "Row fresca.  Rosa  ft««c», 

Tan  gamda  y  con  amor  % 

Fonte  fHda,  fbnte  ftida.  Quando  yo-  tuve  en  ml«  braroi, 

rente  fHda,  y  con  amor,  £0  vo>  snpe  servir,  no  I 

Do  todas  las  avezicaa  ^  a^ora  quoa  serviria, 

Van  tomar  conaolacion,  No  voa  puedo  aver,  no  I 

Sino  ea  U  tortoUca,  "  Vuestra  f  ue  la  culpa,  am  go, 

Que  eata  bluda  y  con  dolor.  Vneatra  ftae,  que  mla,  no  1 


Por  ay  fue  a  paisar 


Embiaatea  me  una  carta, 


El  tmydor  del  ruyBcfior  1  Co^  «»  vueitro  aerrldor, 

Las  palabra«  que  el  dezia  Y  en  lugar  de  recaudar, 

Llenaa  «on  de  traiclon  :  El  dixera  otra  razon  : 

*•  Si  tu  quiBlesaea,  Sefiora,  Qaeiades  caaado,  amigo, 

Yo  aeria  tu  aeruidor."  Alia  en  tierraa  de  Leon; 

"  Vete  de  ay,  enemigo,  Q»«  t«nel»  muger  hermoaa, 

Malo,  fklao,  enganador,  Y  hgoa  como  una  flor." 

Que  ni  poao  en  lamo  verde  "  Q^len  oa  lo  dixo,  Sefioia 

Ni  en  prado  que  tenga  flor  1  No  vos  dixo  verdad,  no  I 

Que  ai  haUo  el  agua  clara,  Q««  yo  nunca  entie  en  Caatilla, 

Turbia  la  bebla  yo :  NI  alia  en  tierraa  de  Leon, 

Que  no  quiero  aver  marido,  81  no  quando  era  pequefio, 

Porque  hljoa  no  haya,  no }  Qa«  no  aabia  de  amor.** 

Defame  triate  enemigo,  1&35,  on  ff.  109,  HI,  and  113. 
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The  Cancionero  of  Castillo,  where  they  appeared,  was 
enlarged  or  altered  in  nine  subsequent  editions,  the  last 
of  which  was  published  in  15T3  ;  but  in  all  of  them  this 
little  collection  of  ballads,  as  originally  printed  cancionero 
in  the  first  edition,  remained  by  itself,  unchanged,  ***  Castuio. 
though  in  the  additions  of  newer  poetry  a  modem  ballad 
is  occasionally  inserted.®  It  may,  therefore,  be  doubted 
whether  the  General  Cancioneros  did  much  to  attract 
attention  to  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  country,  especially 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  almost  entirely  filled 
with  the  works  of  the  conceited*  school  of  the  period  that 
produced  them,  and  were  probably  little  known  except 
among  the  courtly  classes,  who  placed  small  value  on  what 
was  old  and  national  in  their  poetical  literature.** 

But,  while  the  Cancioneros  were  still  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, a  separate  efibrt  was  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  preserve  the  old  ballads,  and  proved  successful. 
In  Antwerp  and  Saragossa,  between  about  1546  and  1650, 
there  was  published  by  Martin  Nucio  and  Stevan  G.  de 
Najera  a  ballad-book  called  "  Cancionero  de  Ro-  owestbai- 
mances"  in  the  first  instance,  and  "  Libro  de  Ro-  i»d-*»«*«- 
mances  "  in  the  other.  In  which  form  it  is  the  oldest  has 
been  somewhat  disputed ;  but  it  was  probably  published 
at  Antwerp  before  it  appeared  at  Saragossa.  In  each 
case,  however,  the  editor  in  his  Preface  excuses  the  errors 
into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  on  the  ground  that  the 
memories  of  those  from  whom  he,  in  part,  at  least,  gath- 
ered them,  were  often  imperfect.**  Here,  then,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  proper  ballad-books,  one  obviously  taken 
from  the  traditions  of  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  them  all.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  short  poems  it  contains  must,  however, 

s>  One  of  the  most  spirited  of  these  later  It  was  probably  written  by  some  homesick 

ballads,  in  the  edition  of  1573,  begins  thus  foUower  of  PhiUp  II. 

(f.  373)  :  84  Salri  (Catalogue,  London,  1826,  8to, 

Ay,  Dice  de  mi  tierra,  No.  60)  reckons  nine  Cancioneros  Gener- 

SMiueis  me  de  aqui !  aieg,  the  principal  of  which  wiU  be  noticed 

A^  que  Yngalaterra  hereafter.    I  believe  there  is  one  more,  — 

Ya  no  es  para  ml.  , .      ^      .      „     x  i      ^ 
makmg  ten  in  all,  at  least 

God  of  my  natire  land^^  »  g^  Appendix  B  for  an  account  of  the 

O,  once  more  let  me  free  1  «    ^  « 

Forhew.onEngland'awU.  earUest  Eomanceros. 
There  ii  no  place  forme. 

10* 
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be  regarded  only  as  fragments  of  popular  ballads  already 
lost ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  on  tbe  Count  Claros  is 
the  complete  one,  of  which  the  Gancionero,  published 
above  thirty  years  earlier,  had  given  only  such  small  por- 
tions as  its  editor  had  been  able  to  pick  up  ;  both  striking 
facts,  which  show,  in  opposite  ways,  that  the  ballads  here 
collected  were  obtained,  partly  at  least,  as  the  Preface 
says  they  were,  from  the  memories  of  the  people. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  such  an  origin,  their 
character  and  tone  are  very  various.  Some  are  connected 
with  the  fictions  of  chivalry,  and  the  story  of  Charle- 
magne ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  on  Gay- 
feros  and  Melisendra,  on  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  on 
Count  D'lrlos.^  Others,  like  that  of  the  cross  miraculously 
made  for  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  and  that  on  the  fall  of  Va- 
lencia, belong  to  the  early  history  of  Spain,^  and  may 
well  have  been  among  those  old  Castilian  ballads  which 
Argote  de  Molina  says  were  used  in  compiling  the  "  Gen- 
eral Chronicle."  And,  finally,  we  have  that  deep  domes- 
tic tragedy  of  Count  Alarcos,  which  goes  back  to  some 
period  in  the  national  history  or  traditions  of  which  we 
have  no  other  early  record.^  Few  among  them,  even  the 
shortest  and  least  perfect,  are  without  interest ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  obviously  old  one  in  which  Virgil  figures  as 

86  Those  on  Gayferos  begin,  "  Estabasel  a  fioned  by  Wolf  (Uber  eine  Sammlun^  Span* 

Oondessa,"  "  Vamonofl,  dixo  mi  tio,"  and  ischer  Romanzen,  Wien,  1860,  p.  99),  it  is 

"  Assentado  esta  Gayferoe."    The  two  long  attributed  to  Pedro  de  Riano,  of  whom  I 

ones  on  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  and  the  have  no  other  notice.    There  are  transla- 

Gonde  d'Irlos  begin,  "  De  Mantua  8ali6  el  tions  of  it  in  English  by  Bowring  (p.  51)^ 

Marques,"  and  "  Estabase  el  Conde  d'lr-  and  by  Lockhart  (Spanish  Ballads,  London, 

los."  1823,  4to,  p.  202),  and  in  German  by  Pan- 

S7  Compare  the  story  of  the  angels  in  din  Beaureg^ard,  in  a  small  volume,  entitled 

disguise,  who  made  the  miraculous  cross  Spanische  Bomanzen  (Berlin,  1823, 12mo). 

for  Alfonso,  A.  D.  794,  as  told  in  the  bal-  It  has  been  at  least  four  thnes  brought  into 

lad  "Reynando  el  Rey  Alfonso,''  in  the  a  dramatic  form*, — namely,  by  Lope  de 

Romancero  of  1660,  with  the  same  story  as  Vega  in  his  "  Fuerza  Lastimosa,"  by  Guil- 

told   in   the   "  Cr6nica   General "    (1604,  len  de  Castro,  by  Mira  de  Mescua,  and  by 

Parte  m.  f.  29)  ;  —  and  compare  the  bal-  Jos^  J.    Milanes,  a  Cuban   poet,   who*" 

lad  "Apretada  estA  Valencia  "  (Romancero,  works  were  printed  in  Havana  in  1846  (t* 

1650)  with  the  « Cr6nica  del  Cid,"  1693,  vols.  8vo)  -,  —  the  three  last  giving  their 

c.  183,  p.  154.  dramas  simply  the  name  of  the  ballad,  — 

38  It  begins, "  Retrayida  estk  la  Infanta  "  "  Conde  Alarcos."  The  best  of  them  all  is, 
(Romancero,  1650),  and  is  one  of  the  most  I  think,  that  of  Mira  de  Mescua,  which  is 
tender  and  beautiful  ballads  in  any  Ian-  found  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  "  Comedias  Es- 
guage.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  a  single  cogidas "  (1653,  4to)  -y  but  that  of  Mi- 
sheet,  published,  as  Brunet  thinks,  about  lanes  coutaUis  passages  of  very  passionate 
1520,  in  which,  as  weU  as  in  a  sheet  men-  poetry. 
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a  person  punished  for  seducing  the  aflfections  of  a  king's 
daughter.^  As  specimens,  however,  of  the  national  tone 
which  prevails  in  most  of  the  collection,  it  is  better  to 
read  such  ballads  as  that  upon  the  rout  of  Roderic  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  battle  that  surrendered  Spain  to  the 
Moors,*^  or  that  on  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas,  taken,  proba- 
bly, from  the  "  General  Chronicle,"  and  founded  on  a  fact 
of  so  much  consequence  as  to  be  recorded  by  Mariana, 
and  so  popular  as  to  be  referred  to  for  its  notoriety  by 
Cervantes.^ 

The  genuine  ballad-book  thus  published  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that,  in  less  than  ten  years,  three  editions  or 
recensions  of  it  appeared  ;  that  of  1566,  commonly  called 
the  Cancionero  of  Antwerp,  being  the  last,  the  amplest, 
and  the  best  known.  Other  similar  collections  followed  ; 
particularly  one,  in  nine  parts,  which,  between  1693  and 
159T,  were  separately  published  at  Valencia,  Burgos, 
Toledo,  Alcald,  and  Madrid;  a  variety  of  sources,  to 
which  we  no  doubt  owe,  not  only  the  preservation  of  so 
great  a  number  of  old  ballads,  but  much  of  the  richness 
and  diversity  we  find  in  their  subjects  and  tone  ;  —  all 
the  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  south- 
west, having  sent  in  their  long-accumulated  wealth  to  fill 
this  first  great  treasure-house  of  the  national  populai* 
pootry.     like  its  humbler  predecessor,  it  had  great  suc- 

»**Mand6  el  Rey  prender  VirgiUoe"  Moresche,  &c  (Seponda  Edlzione,  MUano, 
(Bomancero,  1560).  It  is  among  the  very  1856,  p.  163).  Indeed,  the  two  volumes, 
old  ballads,  and  is  ftdl  of  the  loyalty  of  its  comprising  not  only  ballads,  but  other  pop- 
time.  Virgil,  it  is  well  known,  was  treated  ular  Spanish  poetry,  most  naturally  be 
in  the  Middle  Ages  sometimes  as  a  knight,  compared ;  and,  respectable  and  careful  as 
and  sometiines  as  a  wisard.  Monti  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  seeing 

40  G<nnpaTe  the  ballads  beginning  **  Las  how  far  he  is  firom  the  vigor  and  brilliaiicy 

Huestes  de  Don  Rodrigo,"  and  **  Despues  of  Lockhart. 

Otoe  el  Rey  Don  Bodrigo,"  with  the  **  Cr6n-  ^  Otiii  de  Zuniga  (Anales  de  Sevilla, 

lea  dd  Rey  Don  Rodrigo  y  la  Destruycion  1677.  Appendix,  p.  811)  gives  this  ballad, 

de  Espana  "  (Alcali,  1587,  fol.,  Capp.  238,  and  says  it  had  been  printed  two  hundred 

254).    There  is  a  stirring  translation  of  the  years  I    If  this  be  true,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 

first  by  Lockhart,  in  his  "  Ancient  Spanish  oldest  printed  ballad   in  the  language. 

Ballads ''  (London,  1823,  4to,  p.  5),  —  a  But  Ortis  is  imcritical  in  such  matters,  like 

work  <rf  genius  beyond  any  of  the  sort  nearly  all  of  his  coimtrymen.    The  story 

known  to  me  in  any  language.    This  pre-  of  Gaici  Perez  de  Yargas  is  in  the  **  Cr6n- 

eminence  of  Lockhart  may  be  seen  by  a  ica  General,"  Parte  IT.,  in  the  ^*  Cr6nica  de 

oranpariscm  of  his  translation  of  this  very  Fernando  III.,"  e.  48,  etc.,  and  in  Mariana, 

ballad  with  the  translation  of  it  into  ItaUan  mstoria.  Lib.  Xm.  o.  7. 
hj  Pietro  Monti,  in  his  Romanze  Storiche  e 
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cess.  Large  as  it  was  originally,  it  was  still  further 
increased  in  four  subsequent  recensions,  that  appeared  in 
the  course  of  about  fifteen  years ;  the  last  being  that 
The  Roman-  o^  1605-1614,  in  thirteen  parts,  constituting 
cero  General,  ^^ie  great  repository  called  the  "Romancero 
General,"  from  which,  and  from  the  smaller  and  earlier 
ballad-books,  we  still  draw  nearly  all  that  is  curious  and 
interesting  in  the  old  popular  poetry  of  Spain.  The 
whole  number  of  ballads  found  in  these  several  volumes 
is  considerably  over  a  thousand.*^ 

But  since  the  appearance  of  these  collections,  above 
two  centuries  ago,  little  has  been  done  to  increase  our 
stock  of  old  Spanish  ballads.  Small  ballad-books  on 
particular  subjects,  like  those  of  the  Twelve  Peers  and 
of  the  Cid,  were,  indeed,  early  selected  from  the  larger 
ones,  and  have  since  been  frequently  called  for  by  the 
general  favor ;  but  still  it  should  be  understood  that, 
from  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  true  popular  ballads,  drawn  from  the  hearts  and 
traditions  of  the  common  people,  were  thought  little 
worthy  of  regard,  and  remained  until  lately  floating  about 
among  the  humble  classes  that  gave  them  birth.  There, 
however,  as  if  in  their  native  homes,  they  have  always 
been  no  less  cherished  and  cultivated  than  they  were  at 
their  first  appearance,  and  there  the  old  ballad-books  them- 
selves were  oftenest  found,  until  they  were  brought  forth 
anew,  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  all,  by  Quintana,  Grimm,  Dep- 
ping.  Wolf,  and  Duran,  who,  in  this,  have  but  obeyed  the 
feeling  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  old  collections  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
are  still  the  only  safe  and  sufficient  sources  in  which  to 
Safestsourcea  scok  the  true  old  ballads.  That  of  1693-159T  is 
for  ballads,  particularly  valuable,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, from  the  circumstance  that  its  materials  were 
gathered  so  widely  out  of  different  parts  of  Spain ;  and  if 
to  the  multitude  of  ballads  it  contains  we  add  those  found 
in  the  Cancionero  of  1511,  and  in  the  ballad-book  of  1550, 
we  shall  have  the  great  body  of  the  anonymous  ancient 

tf  See  Appendix  (B),  on  the  Bomanceros. 
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Spanish  ballads,  more  near  to  that  popular  tradition  which 
was  the  common  source  of  what  is  best  in  them  than  we 
can  find  it  anywhere  else. 

But,  from  whatever  source  we  may  now  draw  them,  we 
must  give  up,  at  once,  the  hope  of  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.  They  were  originally  printed  in  small 
volumes,  or  on  separate  sheets,  as  they  chanced,  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  composed  or  found,  —  those  that  were  taken 
from  the  memories  of  the  blind  ballad-singers  in  the  streets 
by  the  side  of  those  that  were  taken  from  the  works  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  G6ngora ;  and  just  as  they  were  first 
collected,  so  they  were  afterwards  heaped  together  in  the 
General  Romanceros,  without  affixing  to  them  the  names 
of  their  authors,  or  attempting  to  distinguish  the  ancient 
ballads  from  the  recent,  or  even  to  group  together  such 
as  belonged  to  the  same  subject.  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
have  been  published  at  all  merely  to  ftirnish  amusement  to 
the  less  cultivated  classes  at  home,  or  to  solace  the  armies 
that  were  fighting  the  battles  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Philip  the  Second,  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders ;  so 
that  an  orderly  arrangement  of  any  kind  was  a  matter  of 
small  consequence.  Nothing  remains  for  us,  therefore, 
but  to  consider  them  by  their  subjects ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  most  convenient  distribution  will  be,  first,  into 
such  as  relate  to  fictions  of  chivalry,  and  especially  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers  ;  next,  such  as  regard  Spanish 
history  and  traditions,  with  a  few  relating  to  classical 
antiquity;  then  such  as  are  founded  on  Moorish  adven- 
tures ;  and  lastly,  such  as  belong  to  the  private  life  and 
manners  of  the  Spaniards  themselves.  What  do  not  fall 
naturally  under  one  of  these  divisions  are  not,  probably, 
ancient  ballads ;  or,  if  they  are  such,  are  not  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  be  separately  noticed.** 

^  Wolf  thinks  they  can  be  arranged,  in  **  Primayera  y  Flor  de  Romances  **  (Berlin, 

Bome  degree,  according  to  their  age,  by  a  2  Tom.  8vo,  1866),  of  which  due  notice  will 

careftil  examination  not  merely  of  their  ex-  be  taken  hereafter.    But  it  would  be  diffi- 

temal  forms,  but  of  their  tone,  coloring,  and  cult,  I  think,  to  determine  why,  on  this 

essential  character.    This  idea,  as  he  truly  ground,  he  has  put  in  a  good  mai^,  and  still 

remarks,  was  first  suggested  by  Huber,  in  more  difficult  to  tell  why  many  are  excluded. 

his  preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Oid ;  In  truth,  such  a  critical  investigation  — 

and  it  is  one,  I  suppose,  which  Wolf  him-  partly  metaphysical,  partly  psychological, 

self  intended  to  cany  out  in  his  ezcdlent  and  partly  depending  on  the  nicest  philol- 
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egy— Is  in  Hm  nataie  too  uncertain,  and 
in  its  elements  too  obscure,  to  be  so  carried 
out  in  practice  as  to  make  by  it  a  reliable 
chronological  series  of  the  multitudinous 
(dd  ballads.  Even  WoU;  therefore,  has  ar- 
ranged by  their  aubjeeU  those  he  has 
selected,  without  attempting  to  show  what 
are  cddest  amoi^;  Uiose  which  he  claims  to 
be  old.  I  prefier,  therefore,  to  take  the  Bo* 
manoero  of  Duran,  not  only  because  it  is  so 


much  more  ample,  but  because  it  makes 
each  head  more  complete  and  satisfactory  ; 
giving  us,  for  instance,  not  merely  a  few 
fine  ballads  on  the  Cid  or  Bernardo  del  Oar- 
pio,  but  enough  to  afford  us  a  tolerable  idea 
oi  Uie  lives  and  adventures  of  these  heroes, 
I  commMid,  however,  the  whcde  article  ot 
W(df  to  my  readers.  It  is  in  Uie  Qerman 
translation  of  this  book,  YoL  U.  p.  479, 
•qq. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

BALLADS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  CHIYALRT.  —  BALLADS  FROM 
SPANISH  HISTORY. — BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO.  —  FERNAN  GONZALEZ. 
—  THE  LORDS  OP  LARA.  -*•  THE  CID.  —  BALLADS  PROM  ANCIENT  HIS- 
TORY AND  PABLB,  SACRED  AND  PROPANE.  — BALLADS  ON  MOORISH  SUB- 
JECTS. —  MISCELLANEOUS  BALLADS,  AMATORY,  BURLESQUE,  SATIRICAL, 
ETC.  —  CHARACTER  OP  THE  OLD  SPANISH  BALLADS. 

Ballads  of  Chivalry,  —  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us, 
on  opening  any  one  of  the  old  Spanish  ballad-books,  is  the 
national  air  and  spirit  that  prevail  throughout  them.  But 
we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  the  fictions  found  in  the  pop- 
ular poetry  of  other  countries  at  the  same  period,  some 
of  which  we  might  well  expect  to  find  here.  Even  that 
chivalry,  which  was  so  akin  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  Spain  when  the  ballads  appeared,  fails  to  sweep  by  us, 
with  the  train  of  its  accustomed  personages.  Of  Arthur 
and  his  Bound  Table  the  oldest  ballads  tell  us  nothing 
at  all,  nor  of  the  "  Mervaile  of  the  Graal,"  nor  of  Perceval, 
nor  of  the  Palmerins,  nor  of  many  other  well-known  and 
famous  heroes  of  the  shadow-land  of  chivalry.  Later, 
indeed,  some  of  these  personages  figure  largely  in  the 
Spanish  prose  romances.  But,  for  a  long  time,  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  itself  furnished  materials  enough  for  its 
more  popular  poetry ;  and  therefore,  though  Amadis, 
Lancelot  du  Lac,  Tristan  de  Leonnais,  and  their  compeers, 
present  themselves  now  and  then  in  the  ballads,  it  is  not 
till  after  the  prose  romances,  filled  with  their  adventures, 
had  made  them  familiar.  Even  then,  they  are  somewhat 
awkwardly  introduced,  and  never  occupy  any  well-defined 
place ;  for  the  stories  of  the  Cid  and  Bernardo  del  Carpio 
were  much  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people, 
and  had  left  little  space  for  such  comparatively  cold  and 
unsubstantial  fancies. 

The  only  considerable  exception  to  this  remark  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  stories  connected  with  Charlemagne  and  his 
peers.  That  great  sovereign — who,  in  the  darkest  period 
Ballads  on  ^^  Europc  sinco  the  days  of  the  Eoman  republic, 
Charlemagne,  rousod  up  the  natious,  uot  Only  by  the  glory  of 
his  military  conquests,  but  by  the  magnificence  of  his  civil 
institutions  —  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  at  the  solicitation  of  one  of  his  Moor- 
ish allies,  and  ravaged  the  Spanish  marches  as  far  as  the 
Ebro,  taking  Pamplona  and  Saragossa.  The  impression 
he  made  there  seems  to  have  betn  the  same  he  made 
everywhere  ;  and  from  this  time  the  splendor  of  his  great 
name  and  deeds  was  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Span- 
ish people  with  wild  imaginations  of  their  own  achieve- 
ments, and  gave  birth  to  that  series  of  fictions  which  is 
embraced  in  the  story  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  ends 
with  the  great  rout,  when,  according  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  national  vanity, 

<*  Charlemain  with  all  hijs  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia." 

These  marvellous  adventures,  chiefly  without  counte- 
nance from  history,^  in  which  the  French  paladins  appear 
associated  with  fabulous  Spanish  heroes,  such  as  Monte- 
sinos  and  Durandarte,*  and  once  with  the  noble  Moor 
Calaynos,  are  represented  with  some  minuteness  in  the 
old  Spanish  ballads.  The  largest  number,  including  the 
longest  and  the  best,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ballad-book  of 
1650-1555,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  from  that  of 
1593-159T,  making  together  somewhat  more  than  fifty, 
of  which  only  twenty  occur  in  the  collection  expressly 
devoted  to  the  Twelve  Peers,  and  first  published  in  1608. 
Some  of  them  are  evidently  very  old ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  on  the  Conde  d'  Irlos,  that  on  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua, two  on  Glares  of  Montalban,  and  both  the  fragments 

1  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  Paris,  Aschbach,  Geschichte  der  Ommaijaden  in 

1821, 8yo,  Tom.  IL  pp.  267-260.  There  was,  Spanien,  8  vo,  1829,  Tom.  I.  pp.  171-178. 

however,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  some  >  Montesinos  and  Durabdarte  figure  so 

historical  foundation  for  the  fiction.    The  largely  in  Bon  Quixote's  risit  to  the  cave 

rear  guard  of  Charlemagne's  army,  when  of  Montesinos,  that  all  relating  to  them  is 

it  was   leaving   Spain,  was   defeated  by  to  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Pellicer  and 

the  Navarrese  in   the  mountain-pass  of  Olemencin  to  Parte  n.  cap.  23  of  the  his* 

Eoncesvalles,  and  its  baggage  plundered,  tory  of  the  mad  knight 
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on  Durandarte,  the  last  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Cancionero  of  1611.'  One  of  the  best  of  them  is 
"  Lady  Alda's  Dream,"  full  of  the  spirit  of  a  j^j  ^i^,g 
chivalrous  age,  and  of  a  simple  pathos  which  is  J>'«a°»- 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  It  is  from  the  Ballad- 
Book  of  1660. 

In  Paris  Lady  Alda  sits.  Sir  Roland's  destined  bride. 

With  her  three  hundred  maidens,  to  tend  her,  at  her  side  ; 

Alike  their  robes  and  sandals  all,  and  the  braid  that  binds  their  hair. 

And  alike  the  meal,  in  their  Lady's  hall,  the  whole  three  hundred  share. 

Around  her,  in  her  chair  of  state,  they  all  their  places  hold : 

A  hundred  weave  the  web  of  silk,  and  a  hundred  spin  the  gold. 

And  a  hundred  touch  their  gentle  lutes  to  soothe  that  lady's  pain. 

As  she  thinks  on  him  that 's  fiir  away  with  the  host  of  Charlemagne. 

Lulled  by  the  sound,  she  sleeps,  but  soon  she  wakens  with  a  scream. 

And,  as  her  maidens  gather  round,  she  thus  recounts  her  dream  : 

**  I  sat  upon  a  desert  shore,  and  firom  the  mountain  nigh. 

Bight  toward  me,  I  seemed  to  see  a  gentle  &lcon  fly  ; 

But  close  behind  an  eagle  swooped  and  struck  that  &loon  down. 

And  wiUi  talons  and  beak  he  rent  the  bird,  as  he  cowered  beneath  my 

gown." 
The  chief  of  her  maidens  smiled,  and  said :  **  To  me  it  doth  not  seem 
That  the  Lady  Alda  reads  aright  the  boding  of  her  dream. 
Thou  art  the  &lcon,  and  thy  knight  is  the  eagle  in  his  pride. 
As  he  comes  in  triumph  firom  the  war  and  pounces  on  his  bride." 
The  maidens  laughed,  but  Alda  sighed,  and  gravely  shook  her  head. 
**  Full  rich,"  quoth  she,  "  shall  thy  guerdon  be,  if  thou  the  truth  hast 

said." 
'T  is  mom  :  her  letters,  stained  with  blood,  tl^e  truth  too  plainly  tell. 
How,  in  the  chase  of  Bonceval,  Sir  Roland  fought  and  fell.^ 

The  ballads  of  this  class  are  occasionally  quite  long, 
and  approach  the  character  of  the  old  French  and  English 

s  These  ballads  begin,  "Estabase  el  Oonde  <  it  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  good 

d'  IrloB,"  which  is  the  longest  I  know  of;  recent  collections  of  Spanish  ballads,  as, 

^  Assentado  esta  Gayferos,"  which  is  one  for  instance,  in  Grimm*s  Silva,  1815,  p. 

at  the  best,  and  cited  more  than  once  by  108,  and  in  WolTs  Primavera,  1856,  Tom. 

Cervantes;  **  Media  noche  era  por  hilo,»»  IT.  p.  314.   The  ^^utiful  translation  in  the 

where  the  counting  ol  time  by  the  dripping  text  I  have  received  firom  the  kindness  of 

at  water  is  a  proof  of  antiquity  in  the  ballad  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.,  and  it  is,  I  think, 

itself;  '*A  ca^  va  el  Emperador,"  also  much  better  than  the  one  by  Lockhart, 

cited  repeatedly  by  Cervantes ;  and  "  0  which,  though  spirited,  is  difliise  and  un- 

Belerma,  0  Belerma,'*  translated  by  M.  G.  feithftO.    In  the  original  it  begins :   En 

TjewiB ;  to  which  may  be  added,  "Buran-  Paris  esti  Dona  Alda,  la  esposa  de  Don 

darte,  Durandarte,"  found  in  the  Antwerp  Roldan. 
Bomancero,  and  in  the  old  Cancioneros 
Oenerales. 
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^netricai  romances ;  that  of  the  Conde  d'  Irlos  extending^ 
p^  about  thirteen  hundred  lines.  The  longer  ballads,  too, 
are  generally  the  best ;  and  those  through  large  portions 
of  which  the  same  asonanie,  and  sometimes,  even,  tha 
eame  consonanie  or  full  rhyme,  is  continued  to  the  end, 
have  a  solemn  harmony  in  their  protracted  cadences,  that 
produces  an  effect  on  the  feelings  like  the  chanting  of  a 
rich  and  well-sustained  recitative. 

Taken  as  a  body,  they  have  a  grave  tone,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  a  picturesque  narrative,  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  extravagant  and  romantic  air  afterwards 
given  to  the  same  class  of  fictions  in  Italy,  and  even  from 
that  of  the  few  Spanish  ballads  which,  at  a  later  period, 
were  constructed  out  of  the  imaginative  and  fantastic 
materials  found  in  the  poems  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto.  But, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  forms,  they  have  been  favorites  with 
the  Spanish  people.  They  were  alluded  to  as  such  above 
five  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  oldest  of  the  national  chron- 
icles ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Sarmiento 
notices  the  ballad-book  of  the  Twelve  Peers,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  one  which  the  peasantry  and  the  children  of  Spain 
still  knew  by  heart.* 

Historical  BaUads. —  The  most  important  and  the  largest 
division  of  the  Spanish  ballads  is,  however,  the  historical. 
Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  early  heroes  in  Spanish  his- 
tory grew  so  directly  out  of  the  popular  character,  and 
gjjj^^  ^^  the  early  achievements  of  the  national  arms  so 
ewiy  Span-  nearly  touched  the  personal  condition  of  every 
Christian  in  the  Peninsula,  that  they  naturally 
became  the  first  and  chief  subjects  of  a  poetry  which  has 
always,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  been  the  breathing  of  the 
popular  feelings  and  passions.  It  would  be  easy,  therefore, 
to  collect  a  series  of  ballads, —  few  in  number  as  far  as 
respects  the  Gothic  and  Roman  periods,  but  ample  from 
the  time  of  Roderic  and  the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain 
down  to  the  moment  when  its  restoration  was  gloriously 
fulfilled  in  the  fall  of  Granada, —  a  series  which  would  con- 
stitute such  a  poetical  illustration  of  Spanish  history  as 

B  Memorias  para  la  Poesia  BJpanoIa,  Sect  628. 
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qto  b©  brought  in  aid  of  the  history  of  no  other  country. 
But,  for  our  present  purpose/  it  is  enough  to  select  a  few 
sketches  from  these  remarkable  ballads  devoted  to  the 
greater  heroes, — personages  half-shadowy,  half-historical, 
—  who,  between  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  occupy  a  wide  i^ace  in  all  the  old 
traditions,  and  serve  alike  to  illustrate  the  early  popular 
character  in  Spain,  and  the  poetry  to  which  that  character 
gave  birth. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  concerning  whom  we  have  about  fifty  ballads, 
which,  with  the  accounts  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  have  constituted  the  foundations  for  many  a  drama 
and  tale,  and  at  least  three  long  heroic  poems.  According 
to  these  early  narratives,  Bernardo  flourished  Bemaido 
about  the  year  800,  and  was  the  oflfspring  of  a  ***  ^"p*^ 
secret  marriage  between  the  Count  de  Saldana  and  the 
sister  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  at  which  the  king  was  so 
much  offended,  that  he  kept  the  Count  in  perpetual  impris- 
onment, and  sent  the  Infemta  to  a  convent ;  educating 
Bernardo  as  his  own  son,  and  keeping  him  ignorant  of  his 
birth.  The  achievements  of  Bernardo,  ending  with  the 
victory  of  Eoncesvalles ;  his  efforts  to  procure  the  release 
of  his  father,  when  he  learns  who  his  father  is  ;  the  false- 
hood of  the  king,  who  promises  repeatedly  to  give  up  the 
Count  de  Saldana,  and  as  often  breaks  his  word ;  with  the 
despair  of  Bernardo,  and  his  final  rebellion,  after  the 
Count's  death  in  prison, —  are  all  as  fully  represented  in 
the  ballads  as  they  are  in  the  chronicles,  and  constitute 
some  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  portions  of 
each.® 

Of  the  ballads  which  contain  this  story,  and  which  gen- 
erally suppose  the  whole  of  it  to  have  passed  in  one  reign, 
though  the  Chronicle  spreads  it  over  three,  none,  perhaps, 
is  finer  than  the  one  in  which  the  Count  de  Saldana,  in  his 
solitary  prison,  complains  of  his  son,  who,  he  supposes, 
must  know  his  descent^  and  of  his  wife,  the  Infanta,  who, 
he  presumes,  must  be  in  league  with  her  royal  brother. 

e  The  sixHry  of  Bernardo  is  in  the  «  Ov6.    SO,  in  the  edition  of  1604.    Bat  it  must  be 
nioa  General,"  Parte  HE.,  beginning  at  f.    almost  entirely  fabulous. 
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After  a  description  of  the  castle  in  which  he  is  confined, 
the  Count  says : 

The  tale  of  my  imprisoned  life 

Within  these  loathsome  walls. 
Each  moment,  as  it  lingers  by. 

My  hoary  hair  recalls  ; 
For  when  this  castle  first  I  saw. 

My  beard  was  scarcely  grown. 
And  now,  to  purge  my  youthful  ans. 

Its  folds  hang  whitening  down. 
Then  where  art  thou,  my  careless  son? 

And  why  so  dull  and  cold  7 
Doth  not  my  blood  within  thee  run  7 

Speaks  it  not  loud  and  bold  7 
Alas !  it  may  be  so,  but  still 

Thy  mother's  blood  is  thine  ; 
And  what  is  kindred  to  the  king 

Will  plead  no  cause  of  mine  : 
And  thus  all  three  against  me  stand  ;  — 

For,  the  whole  man  to  quell, 
'T  is  not  enough  to  have  our  foes  — 

Our  heart's  blood  must  rebeL 
Meanwhile,  the  guards  that  watch  me  here 

Of  thy  proud  conquests  boast ; 
But  if  for  me  thou  lead'st  it  not. 

For  whom,  then,  fights  thy  host  7 
And  since  thou  leay'st  me  prisoned  here, 

Li  cruel  chains  to  moan, 
0  !  I  must  be  a  guilty  sire. 

Or  thou  a  guilty  son  ! 
Yet  pardon  me,  if  I  offend 

By  uttering  words  so  firee  ; 
For  while  oppressed  with  age  I  grieye. 

No  words  come  back  firom  thee/ 


T  Lot  tiempoB  de  ml  priilon 
Tan  aborrecida  y  larga, 
For  momentoi  me  lo  dizen 
Aqumtu  mif  tristei  canaa. 

Qnando  entre  en  eite  caitUlo^ 
Apenaa  entre  con  barbaa, 
T  agora  por  mia  pecadoa 
Laa  reo  crecidaa  y  blaneaa. 

Que  deacuydo  ea  eite,  h^o  t 
Oomo  a  vozes  no  te  llama 
Ia  langre  que  tienet  mla, 
A  locorrer  donde  ftlta  ? 

Sin  dttda  que  te  detiene 
Xa  que  de  tu  madre  alcan^aa. 
Que  por  aer  de  la  del  Bey 
Jnsgaraa  qnal  el  ml  cania. 

Todoa  trei  loii  mis  contrarioa  i 
Que  a  un  deadichado  no  baita 


Qne  iUB  contrarioi  lo  lean, 
Bino  BUB  propiaa  entrafias. 

Todoa  kM  qne  aqul  me  tienen 
Me  cuentan  de  tua  hasafiaa: 
81  para  tu  padre  no, 
Dime  para  qulen  laa  guardaa  ? 

Aqul  eatoy  en  eatroi  hienoa, 
T  puea  delloa  no  me  iaeaa, 
Mai  padre  deuo  de  Ber, 
O  mal  hijo  puea  me  fidtaa. 

Ferdoname,  il  te  ofendo, 
Que  deioanBO  en  laa  palatoM, 
Que  yo  como  vi^o  lloro, 
T  tu  como  ausente  callaa. 

Bomaneero  General,  1608,  t,  4& 

Bnt  it  WM  printed  as  early  as  1G93. 
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The  old  Spanish  ballads  have  often  a  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  their  tone  and  phraseology ;  and  occasion- 
ally several  seem  imitated  from  some  common  original. 
Thus,  in  another,  on  this  same  subject  of  the  Count  de 
Sald£^a's  imprisonment,  we  find  the  length  of  time  he 
had  suffered,  and  the  idea  of  his  relationship  and  blood, 
enforced  in  the  following  words,  not  of  the  Count  him- 
self, but  of  Bernardo,  when  addressing  the  king : 

The  Tory  walls  are  wearied  there. 

So  long  in  grief  to  hold 
A  man  whom  first  in  youth  they  saw. 

But  now  see  gray  and  old. 
And  if,  for  errors  such  as  these. 

The  forfeit  must  be  blood. 
Enough  of  his  has  flowed  from  me. 

When  for  your  rights  I  stood.^ 

In  reading  the  ballads  relating  to  Bernardo  del  Carpio, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  often  struck  with  their  resem- 
blance to  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  "  General 
Chronicle."  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  copied  from 
it ;  others  possibly  may  have  been,  in  more  ancient  forms, 
among  the  poetical  materials  out  of  which  we  know  that 
Chronicle  was  in  part  composed.^   The  best  are  those  which 

8  This  is  evidently  among  the  older  bal-  Tanto  qne  dentro  en  el  cuerpo 

lads.   The  earUest  printed  copy  of  it  that  I  ^  tangre  $e  Us  volvia. 

knowis  to  be  found  in  the  "Florde  Ro-  Muy'^eS^lSd., 

mances,*'  Novena   Parte   (Madrid,   1597,  Vi»tid$epafio8dehaot 

18mo,  t  45),  and  the  passage  I  have  trans-  Y  delante  el  Bey  le  iba. 

lated  is  very  striking  in  the  original :  -^'  -^V  quando  asi  le  vio, 

Desta  suerte  le  decia : 

Cansadas  ya  lai  paredei  "  BerndldOy  per  aventura 

De  guardar  en  tanto  tiempo  QMickuktrimerterniat'^ 
A  nn  hombre,  que  yieron  mofo 

Y  ya  le  ven  cano  y  viqo.  The  Chronicle  reads  thus :  "  E  el  [Ber- 
8i  ya  8U8  culpa*  merecen,  nardo]  quandol  8upo,  que  su  padre  era 
^^T^iTZZ^r*^  pr«.,;.«.oim»ch»deco«,;«o,e»oz««.«. 

Y  toda  en  Bervido  vuestro,  ^  tangre  en  el  cuerpo^  e  Aiesse  para  su 

posada,  faziendo  el  mayor  duelo  del  mnn- 

It  is  given  a  KtUe  differently  by  Duran.  do  j  e  vistidse  panot  de  duelo,  e  ftiesse 

»  The  ballad  beginning  «  En  Corte  del  para  el  Rey  Don  Alfonso  j  e  el  Rey,  quando 

casto  Alfonso,"  in  the  ballad-book  of  1555,  lo  vidOy  dixol :  ^BemaldOf  cobdiciadea  la 

is    taken  from   the   "Cr6nica   General"  muerte  miaf^^    It  is  plain  enough,  in 

(Parte  in.  flf.  32,  33,  ed.  1604),  as  the  fol-  this  case,  that  the  Chronicle  is  the  original 

lowing  passage,  speaking   of  Bernardo's  of  the  ballad  j  but  it  is  very  difficult.  If  not 

first  knowledge  that  his  fiather  was  the  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 

Count  of  Saldana,  will  show :  show  that  any  particular  baUad  was  used 

^/MOfu/o  Bemaldo  to  mcpo  ^  ^^  composition  of  the  Chronicle,  be- 

PeaiiJe  a  gran  demasia,  cause  we  have  undoubtedly  none  of  the 

11* 
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M:e  least  strictly  conformed  to  the  history  itself ;  but  all, 
taken  together,  form  a  carious  and  interedting  series,  that 
serves  strikingly  to  exhibit  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
ihe  people  in  the  wild  times  of  which  they  speak,  as  well 
as  in  t^e  later  periods  when  many  of  them  must  have 
been  written. 

The  next  series  is  that  on  Feman  Gonzalez,  a  popular 
chieftain,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  when  notic- 
ing his  metrical  chronicle ;  and  one  who,  in  the  middle 
Fernan  Gon^  of  ^^^  tenth  century,  recovered  Castile  anew  from 
***®**  the  Moors,  and  became  its  first  sovereign  Count. 

The  number  of  ballads  relating  to  him  is  not  large ; 
probably  about  twenty.  The  most  poetical  are  those 
which  describe  his  being  twice  rescued  from  prison  by  his 
courageous  wife,  and  those  which  relate  his  contest  with 
King  Sancho,  where  he  displayed  all  the  turbulence  and 
cunning  of  a  robber  baron  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Nearly  all 
their  facts  may  be  found  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  "  Gen- 
eral Chronicle; "  and  tiiough  only  a  few  bf  the  ballads 
themselves  appear  to  be  derived  from  it  as  distinctly 
as  some  of  those  on  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  still  two  or 
three  are  evidently  indebted  to  ttiat  Chronicle  for  their 
materials  and  phraseology,  while  yet  others  may,  possibly, 
in  some  ruder  shape,  have  preceded  it,  and  contributed  to 
its  composition. ^° 

The  ballads  which  naturally  form  the  next  group  are 
those  on  the  Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  who  lived  in  ihe  time 

ballads  In  the  form  In  which  they  esdsted  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  H. }  bat  the 

when  the  Chronicle  was  compiled  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  eridentiy  much 

middle   of  the   thirteenth    century,   and  older. 

thertfore  a  eorrespondenoe  of  phraseology       lo  Among  the  ballads   taken  from  the 

lilce  that  Just  cited  is  not  to  be  expected.  <*  Cr6nica  General "  is,  I  think,  the  one  in 

Yet  it  would  not  be  surprising  If  some  of  the  ballad-book  of  1665,  beginning  ^  Preso 

these  ballads  on  Bernardo,  ftmnd  In  the  esta  Feman  Oonsales,"  UH>agh  the  Ghron- 

Sixth  Part  of  the  ««Flor  de  Bomanoes**  icle  says  (Parte  HI.  t.  62,  ed.  1604)  that  it 

(Toledo,  1604,  18mo),  which  Pedro  Flores  was  a  Norman  Count  who  bribed  the  cas- 

tells  us  he  ooUeoted  ftf  and  wide  from  tellan,  and  the  ballad  says  it  was  a  Lom- 

tradition,  were  known  in  the  time  of  Al*  bard.    Another,  which,  like  the  two  last, 

fbnso  the  Wise,  and  were  among  the  Can*  is  very  spirited,  is  found  in  the  **  Flor  de 

tares  de  Oesta  to  which  he  alludes.    I  Bomances,**  S^ptima  Parte  (Alcal&,  1697, 

would  instance  particularly  the  three  begin-  18mo,  f.  66),  beginning  "  EI  Conde  Feman 

ning  ^  Contandole  estaba  nn  dia,"  **  An-  Qonsales,*'  and  contains  an  account  of  one 

tes  que  barbas  tuviesse,**  and  "  Mai  mis  of  his  victories  oyer  Atanansor  not  told 

senridos  pagaste."  The  language  of  Oiose  elsewhere,  and  ttierefore  the  m<»e  carious, 
ballads  is,  no  doabt,  chiefly  that  of  the  age 
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of  Garcia  Fernandez,  Xhe  son  of  Feman  Gonzalez.  Some 
of  them  are  beautiful,  and  the  story  they  contain  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic  in  Spanish  history.  The  infente« 
Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  in  consequence  of  a  family  **®  ^^*^ 
quarrel,  are  betrayed  by  their  uncle  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moors,  and  put  to  death ;  while  their  father,  with  the 
basest  treason,  is  confined  in  a  Moorish  prison,  where, 
by  a  noble  Moorish  lady,  he  has  an  eighth  son,  the  famous 
Mudarra,  who  at  last  avenges  all  the  wrongs  of  his  race. 
On  this  story  there  are  above  thirty  ballads ;  some  very 
old,  and  exhibiting  either  inventions  or  traditions  not 
elsewhere  recorded,  while  others  seem  to  have  come 
directly  from  the  "  General  Chronicle."  The  following 
is  a  part  of  one  of  the  last,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the 
whole :  ^ 

What  knight  goes  there,  so  fiklse  and  fair. 

That  thus  for  treason  stood  7 
Velasquez  hight  is  that  false  knight. 

Who  sold  his  brother's  blood. 
Where  Almenir  extends  afar. 

He  called  his  nephews  forth. 
And  on  that  plain  he  bade  them  gain 

A  name  of  iiEtme  and  wor^ 
The  Moors  he  shows,  the  common  foes. 

And  promises  their  rout ; 
But  while  they  stood  prepared  for  blood 

A  mighty  host  came  out 
Of  Moorish  men  were  thousands  ten. 

With  pennons  flowing  ftiir  ; 
Whereat  each  knight,  as  well  he  might. 

Inquired  what  host  came  there. 
*'  0,  do  net  fear,  my  kinsmen  dear," 

The  base  YelasqueK  cried  ; 

1^  The  story  of  the  Infimteti  de  Lara  is  in  hare  partly  translated  ih  the  text  begin- 

the  "  Cr6nica  General,*'  Parte  in.,  and  in  viiui : 

the  edition  of  1604  begins  at  f.  74.    I  pos-  _  ,               .     w  « 

sess,  also,  a  striking  volume,  containing  SSl'iTgSnlLSSSXla  T 

forty  plates,  on  their  history,  by  Otto  Vae-  any  VelMques  e«  de  lim, 

nios,  the  master  of  Rubens,  and  a  scholar  Qae  i  rat  aobiinos  Tendia. 
and  artUt,  who  died  in  1634.    It  is  entitled 

**  Historia   Septem   Infemtium  de  Lara  "  The  corresponding  passage  of  the  Chron- 

(Antverpiae,  1612,  fol.)  j  the  same,  no  doubt,  icle  is  at  f.  78,  ed.  1604. 

an  imperfect  copy  of  which  Southey  praises  Important  ballads  on  the  Infantes  de 

in  his  notes  to  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  "  Lara  are  to  be  found  in  Wolf's  tract,  ©bcr 

(p.  401).    Sepulveda  (1661-84)  has  a  good  eine    Sammlung    Spanischer    Eomanaen, 

many  ballads  on  the  subject }  the  one  I  Wien,  1850. 
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•«  The  Moors  you  see  can  never  be 

Of  power  your  shock  to  bide  ; 
I  oft  haye  met  t^ir  crayen  set. 

And  none  dared  &oe  my  might : 
So  think  no  fear,  my  kinsmen  dear. 

But  boldly  seek  the  fight*' 
Thus  words  deceive,  and  men  believe. 

And  &lsehood  thrives  amain  ; 
And  those  brave  knights,  for  Christian  rights. 

Have  sped  across  the  plain  ; 
And  men  ten  score,  but  not  one  more* 

To  follow  freely  chose  : 
So  Velasquez  base  his  kin  and  race 

Has  bartered  to  their  foes. 

But,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  Cid,  even  more  than 
Bernardo  and  Feman  Gonzalez,  was  seized  upon,  with 
the  first  formation  of  the  language,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  poetry,  and  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  more  ballads  than  any  other  of  the  great  heroes 
of  Spanish  history  or  fable."  They  were  first  collected  in 
a  separate  ballad-book  as  early  as  1612,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  be  published  and  republished,  at  home  and 
abroad,  down  to  our  own  times. ^  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
two  hundred :  some  of  them  very  ancient ;  some  poet- 
ical ;  many  prosaic  and  poor.  The  chronicles  seem  to 
have  been  but  little  resorted  to  in  their  composition." 

IS  In  the  borbaroos  rhymed  Ladn  poem,  12moX  and  the  collection  in  Doran  (Cabal- 
printed  with  great  care  by  Saodoyal^yes  laresoos,  Madrid,  1882, 12mo,  Tom.  n.  pp. 
de  Castilla,  Pamplona,  1615,  t  189,  etc.),  43-191),  are  more  complete.  The  one  by 
and  apparency  written,  as  we  have  no-  Keller  (Stuttgard,  1840, 12mo)  is  larger  yet, 
ticed,  by  some  one  who  witnessed  the  siege  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
of  Almeria  in  1147,  we  have  the  following  ballads  ;  but  Duran's  Romancero  General, 
lines :  Tom.  I.,  Bladrid,  1849,  brings  up  the  num- 
lpwltodericni,JftoCW«!mperTociitM.  ber  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  A 
De  quo  cwUaUtr,  quod  ab  hoitibua  baud  roper-  'ew,  however,  could  be  added  even  to  this 
atu8,  ample  mass ; — seven  fh>m  Wolf 's  **  Samm- 
Qul  domnit  Moroi,  oomltei  quoque  domult  lung,*'  1850. 

no«trof,eto.  Seventy-eight  ballads  on  the  Cid   are 

These  poems  must,  by  the  phrase  Mio  translated  into  aaonanteSy  preserving  the 

Cid,  have  been  in  Spanish  $   and,  if  so,  measure  (A  the  original,  in  Per  Cid,  ein 

could  hardly  have  been  anything  but  bal-  RomauEen-Krans,  von  F.  M.  Buttenhofer 

lads.  of  which  the  second  edition  was  printed  at 

^  Nic.  Antonio  (Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  Stuttgart  in  1837. 
684)  gives  1612  as  the  date  of  the  oldest       i^  The  ballads  beginning  **auarte,gnarte, 

BomancerodelCid.   The  oldest  I  possess  is  Key  Don  Sancho,**  and  ^De  Zamora  sale 

of  Pamplona  (1706, 18mo) ;  but  the  Madrid  DolfiM,**  are  indebted  to  the  **  Ci6nica  del 

edition  (1818,  ISmo),  the  Frankfort  (1827,  Cid  "  (1593,  c.  61, 62).    Otlien,  espedtf^ 
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The  circumstances  of  the  Cid's  history,  whether  true  or 
fictitious,  were  too  well  settled  in  the  popular  faith,  and 
too  familiar  to  all  Christian  Spaniards,  to  render  the  use 
of  such  materials  necessary.  No  portion  of  the  old  bal- 
lads, t&erefore,  is  more  strongly  marked  with  the  spirit  of 
their  age  and  country  ;  and  none  constitutes  a  series  so 
complete.  They  give  us  apparently  the  whole  of  the  Cid's 
history,  which  we  find  nowhere  else  entire  ;  neither  in  the 
ancient  poem,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  life  of  him ; 
nor  in  the  prose  chronicle,  which  does  not  begin  so  early 
in  his  story ;  nor  in  the  Latin  document,  which  is  too 
brief  and  condensed.  At  the  very  outset,  we  have  the 
following  minute  and  living  picture  of  the  mortification 
and  sufferings  of  Diego  Laynez,  the  Cid's  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insult  he  had  received  from  Count  Lozano, 
which  his  age  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  avenge : 

Sorrowing  old  Laynez  sat. 

Sorrowing  on  tiie  deep  disgrace 
Of  his  house,  so  rich  and  knightly. 

Older  than  Abarca's  race. 
For  he  saw  that  youthful  strength 

To  ayenge  his  wrong  was  needed ; 
That,  by  years  enfeebled,  broken. 

None  his  arm  now  feared  or  heeded. 
But  he  of  Orgaz,  Count  Lozano, 

Walks  secure  where  men  resort ; 
Hindered  and  rebuked  by  none. 

Proud  his  name,  and  proud  his  port. 
While  he,  the  injured,  neither  sleeps. 

Nor  tastes  the  needful  food. 
Nor  from  the  ground  dares  lift  his  eyes. 

Nor  moves  a  step  abroad. 
Nor  friends  in  friendly  conyerse  meets. 

But  hides  in  shame  his  &.ce  ; 
His  yery  breath,  he  thinks,  offends. 

Charged  with  insult  and  disgrace.^ 

those  in  Sepulveda»s  ooDectlon,  show  marks  Caydando  Diego  Layne« 

of  other  parts  of  the  same  chronicle,  or  of  £°i*?  "!?^'  **«"  '^'^ 

the"Cr6nicaGeneraV'ParteIV.    Butthe  L^^e N^fio y SlIU , 

whole  amount  of  sach  indebtedness  in  the  y  viendo  que  le  fiiUeoen 

ballads  of  the  Gid  is  comparatlrely  small.  Fuerqas  para  la  vengan^a, 

»  The  earliest  place  in  which  I  have  seen  Porque  per  bus  luengoe  afios, 

this  ballad-evidently  very  old  in  its  mo-  ^Jut^JI'^O^^riSi... 

Uriel — is  «  Flor  de  Eomances,»'  Novena  geguro  y  Ubre  en  la  placa. 
Parte,  1697,  f.  133. 
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In  this  state  of  his  father's  feelings,  Roderic,  a  mere 
stripling,  determines  to  avenge  the  insult  by  challenging 
Count  Lozano,  ihen  the  most  dangerous  knight  and  the 
first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  The  result  is  the  death 
of  his  proud  and  injurious  enemy ;  but  the  daughter  of 
the  fallen  Count,  the  fair  Ximena,  demands  vengeance  of 
the  king,  and  the  whole  is  adjusted,  after  the  rude  fashion 
of  those  times,  by  a  marriage  between  the  parties,  which 
necessarily  ends  the  feud. 

The  ballads,  thus  far,  relate  only  to  the  early  youth  of 
the  Cid  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  and  consti- 
tute a  separate  series,  that  gave  to  Guillen  de  Castro,  and 
after  him  to  Corneille,  the  best  materials  for  their  respect- 
ive tragedies  on  this  part  of  the  Cid's  story.  But,  at  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  his  kingdom  was  divided,  according 
to  his  will,  among  his  four  children ;  and  then  we  have 
another  series  of  ballads  on  the  part  taken  by  the  Cid  in 
the  wars  almost  necessarily  produced  by  such  a  division, 
and  in  the  siege  of  Zamora,  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
Queen  Urraca,  and  was  assailed  by  her  brother,  Sancho 
the  Brave.  In  one  of  these  ballads,  the  Cid,  sent  by 
Sancho  to  summon  the  city,  is  thus  reproached  and  taunted 
by  Urraca,  who  is  represented  to  be  standing  on  one  of 
its  towers,  and  answering  him  as  he  addressed  her  from 
below : 

Away !  away  !  proud  Roderic  ! 

Castilian  proad,  away ! 
Bethink  thee  of  that  olden  time, 

That  happy,  honored  day. 
When,  at  Saint  James's  holy  shrine. 

Thy  knighthood  first  was  won  ; 
When  Ferdinand,  my  royal  sire. 

Confessed  thee  Ibr  a  son. 

Sinque  nadie  se  lo  impMa,  The  pun  on  the  nune  of  Goimfc  Ldxano 

Ijo^ano  en  nombw  y  en  gala,  (Haaghty  or  Proud)  is  of  couwe  not  tarans- 

Non  puede  dormir  de  noebe,  >        °    ' 


Nin  ftMter  de  lu  TiandM, 
Nin  al^ar  del  •  aelo  Ice  csoe,  ^^  ^'^  he  obserred  that  no  me&tioh  is 

Nin  om  lalir  de  su  oeia,  m^e  here  of  the  blow  tp  the  Cid's  fitther, 

Nin  fablar  con  •  us  amigoe,  which  oonstitutes  the  insult  of  Count  Lo- 

Antcileaniegalaftbla,  eano  in  Guillen  de  Castro  and  OomeiUe. 

Temiendo  no  les  ofienda  ▼  j     j  ▼  ^u.  ,  ^l    ..,       j  _^      ^  i 

El  aliento  de  auinllunia.  Indeed,  I  think  the  blow  does  not  oocur  in 
any  old  ballad  or  chronicle. 
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He  gave  tliee  then  thy  knightly  arms. 

My  motiier  gaye  thy  steed  ; 
Thy  spurs  were  buckled  by  these  hands. 

That  thou  no  grace  might'st  need. 
And  had  not  chance  forbid  the  tow, 
•  I  thought  with  thee  to  wed  ; 

But  Count  Lozano's  daughter  fidr 

Thy  happy  bride  was  led. 
With  her  came  wealth,  an  ample  store. 

But  power  was  mine,  and  state  ; 
Broad  lands  are  good,  and  have  their  grace. 

But  he  that  reigns  is  great. 
Thy  wife  is  well ;  thy  match  was  wise ; 

Yet,  Boderic  !  at  thy  side 
A  vassal's  daughter  sits  by  thee. 

And  not  a  royal  bride  !  ^* 

Alfonso  the  Sixth  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Sancho, 
who  perished  miserably  by  treason  before  the  walls  of 
Zamora ;  but  the  Old  quarrelled  with  his  new  master,  and 
was  exiled.  At  this  moment  begins  the  old  poem  already 
mentioned  ;  but  even  here  and  afterwards  the  ballads  form 
a  more  continuous  account  of  his  life,  carrying  us,  often 
with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  through  his  conquest  of 
Valencia,  his  restoration  to  the  kingis  favor,  his  triumph 
over  the  Counts  of  Carrion,  his  old  age,  death,  and  burial, 
and  giving  us,  when  taken  together,  what  MuUer  the  his- 
torian and  Herder  the  philosopher  consider,  in  its  main 
circumstances,  a  trustworthy  history,  but  what  can  hardly 


'6  This  is  a  very  old,  as  well  as  A  very  Yo  te  eaXze  1m  espuelai, 

spirited  baUad.    It  occurs  first  in  print  in  Porque  fuesses  mas  honrado, 

1655,but«l>urandarte,Dnrandarte,»found  Sol'JS^'T'pSl? 

as  early  as  1511,  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  casaste  con  Ximena  Gome*, 

it,  so  that  it  was  probably  old  and  famous  Hija  del  Conde  Lo^ano. 

at  that  time.    In  the  oldest  co^y  now  known  Con  ella  uviste  dinenM  t 

it  reads  thus,  but  was  afterwards  changed.  Conmigo  uvieras  estado. 

I  omit  the  last  lines,  which  seem  to  be  an  2?®"  caaaate,  Eodrigo, 

-  _  ,^,                          '  M«y  mcgor  Aieras  oaaado  i 

^d^"®**-  DexaatehijadeRey, 

Afliera.afueTa,Bodrigo,  Por  tomar  la  de  an  vaaaHo. 

EI  soberbio  Castellano  I  __ ,                    » x..          _i           «       *  i,i.« 

Acordarte  te  dcbria  This  WM  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 

De  aquel  tiempo  ya  passado,  old  ballads.    It  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 

Qaando  fuiste  caballero  writers  of  the  best  age  of  Spanish  litera- 

En  el  altar  de  Santiago  5  ture  }  for  example,  by  Cervantes,  in  "  Per- 

S^XWadt''"^""'  -"^^^  ^itT^r  ^'n  'S;'-''!^;"^  '^ 

Mi  padre  te  dio  las  armas,  ^^  ^sed  by  Guillen  de  Castro  m  his  play 

Mi  madre  te  dio  el  caballo,  On  the  Oid. 
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be  more  than  a  poetical  version  of  traditions  current  at 
the  different  times  when  its  different  portions  were  com- 
posed. 

Indeed,  in  the  Earlier  part  of  the  period  when  historical 
ballads  were  written,  their  subjects  seem  rather  to  have 
been  chosen  among  the  traditional  heroes  of  the  country, 
than  among  the  known  and  ascertained  events  in  its 
annals.  Much  fiction,  of  course,  was  mingled  with  what- 
ever related  to  su(5h  personages  by  the  willing  credulity 
of  patriotism,  and  portions  of  the  ballads  about  them  are 
incredible  to  any  modem  faith  ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  agree  with  the  good  sense  of  the  canon  in  Don  Quixote, 
when  he  says,  **  There  is  no  doubt  there  was  such  a  man 
as  the  Cid  and  such  a  man  as  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  but 
much  doubt  whether  they  achieved  what  is  imputed  to 
them;"^'  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  there 
is  not  a  little  truth  in  the  shrewd  intimation  of  Sancho, 
that,  after  all,  the  old  ballads  are  too  old  to  tell  lies. 
At  least,  some  of  them  are  so. 

At  a  later  period  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  introduced 
into  the  ballads ;  ancient  subjects  as  well  as  modern, 
Mifloeuane-  ^acrod  as  wcU  as  profane.  Even  the  Greek  and 
OU8  hiator-  Eomau  fabfes  were  laid  under  contribution,  as  if 
they  were  historically  true  ;  but  more  ballads  are 
connected  with  Spanish  history  than  with  any  other,  and, 
in  general,  they  are  better.  The  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  whole  mass  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  expresses  the  national  character.  Loyalty  is 
constantly  prominent.  The  Lord  of  Buitrago  sacrifices 
his  own  life  to  save  that  of  his  sovereign.^^  The  Cid 
sends  rich  spoils  from  his  conquests  in  Valencia  to  the  un- 

17  u  En  lo  que  hubo  Cid,  no  hay  dnda,  ni  Cid.    There  is  a  ballad  in  Escobar's  Bo- 

menos  Bernardo  del  Oarpio  j  pero  de  que  mancero  beginning  "  Qoantos  dicenmal  dd 

hicieron  las  hazanas  que  dicen,  creo  que  hay  Cid,"  maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the 

muy  grande.**  (Parte  I.  o.49.)  This,  indeed,  Cid's  adventures  *,  — but  it  is,  I  think,  later 

is  the  good  sense  of  the  matter, —  a  point  than  the  date  of  the  Don  Quixote, 

in  which  Cervantes  rarely  fiiils,~and  it  i^See  the  fine  ballad  beginning  **  Si  d 

forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  extravagant  cavallo  vos  han  muerto,*'  which  first  ap- 

faith  of  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  con-  pears  in  the  '*  Flor  de  Bomanoes,"  Octava 

sider  the  ballads  good  historical  documents,  Parte  (Alcali,  1597,  f.  129).    It  is  boldly 

as  MaUer  and  Herder  are  disposed  to  do,  translated  by  Lockhart.     The  battle  wai 

and  the  sturdy  increduli^  of  Bfasdeu,  on  ttiat  of  Aljuborotta,  1385. 
the  other,  who  denies  that  there  ever  was  a 
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grateful  king  who  had  driven  him  thither  as  an  exile.^ 
Bernardo  del  Carpio  bows  in  submission  to  the  uncle  who 
basely  and  brutally  outrages  his  filial  affections ; "  and 
when,  driven  to  despair,  he  rebels,  the  ballads  and  the 
chronicles  absolutely  forsake  him.  In  short,  this  and  the 
other  strong  traits  of  the  national  character  are  constantly 
appearing  in  the  old  historical  ballads,  and  constitute  a 
chief  part  of  the  peculiar  charm  that  invests  them. 

Ballads  on  Moorish  Subjects,  —  The  Moorish  ballads 
form  a  brilliant  and  large  class  by  themselves,  but  none 
of  them  are  as  old  as  the  earliest  historical  ballads.  In- 
deed, their  very  subjects  intimate  their  later  origin.  Few 
can  be  found  alluding  to  known  events  or  to  per-  ^^  ^^ 
sonages  that  occur  before  the  period  immediately  Moorish 
preceding  the  fall  of  Granada  ;  and  even  in  these  *" 
few  the  proofs  of  a  more  recent  and  Christian  character 
are  abundant.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power,  when  the  con- 
querors for  the  first  time  came  into  full  possession  of 
whatever  was  most  luxurious  in  the  civilization  of  their 
enemies,  the  tempting  subjects  their  situation  suggested 
were  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  spirit  of  their  popular 
poetry.  The  sweet  South,  with  its  gorgeous  and  effem- 
inate refinement ;  the  foreign,  yet  not  absolutely  stranger 
manners  of  its  people  ;  its  magnificent  and  fantastic  archi- 
tecture ;  the  stories  of  the  warlike  achievements  and 
disasters  at  Baza,  at  Konda,  and  at  Alhama,  with  the 
romantic  adventures  and  fierce  feuds  of  the  Zegris  and 
Abencerrages,  the  Gomeles,  and  the  Aliatares,  —  all  took 
strong  hold  of  the  Spanish  imagination,  and  made   of 

1'  I  refer  to  the  ballad  in  the  "  Roman-  ^  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  Bernardo 

cero  del  Cid"  beginning  "Llego   Alvar  had  been  most  foully  and  falsely  treated  by 

Fanes  a  Burgos,**  with  the  letter  following  the  king,  he  says : 

it,  —  "  Bl  vasallo  desleale."    This  trait  in  sefior,  Rey  aois,  y  haredes 

the  Oid's  character  is  noticed  by  Diego  Avaestroquerery  guira. 

Ximeaez  Ayllon,  in  his  poem  on  that  hero,  A  king  you  are,  and  you  must  do, 

1679,  where,  having  spoken  of  his  being  In  year  own  w*y,  what  pleases  you. 

to^ated   by  the   king  with   harshness,—  And  on  another  similar  occasion,  in  another 

'*  Tratado  de  su  Rey  con  aspereza,"  —  the  ballad,  he  says  to  the  king,  - 

P*^  *^^'  *  De  servir  no  os  dejarS 

Jamas  le  dio  lugar  su  virtud  alia  ^*°'™'  «!"«  **"«<>  ^  '''^ 

Que  en  su  lealtad  viniese  alguna  fidta.  l^or  shall  I  fkll  to  serve  your  Grace 

Canto  L  While  life  within  me  keeps  its  place. 

12 
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Grranada,  its  rich  plain  and  snow-capped  mountains,  that 
fiairy  land  which  the  elder  and  sterner  ballad  poetry  of  the 
North  had  failed  to  create.  From  this  time,  therefore. 
Ire  find  a  new  class  of  subjects,  such  as  the  loves  of 
Gazul  and  Abindarraez,  with  games  and  tournaments  in 
the  Bivarrambla,  and  tales  of  Arabian  nights  in  the  Gen- 
eralife  ;  in  short,  whatever  was  matter  of  Moorish  tradi- 
tion or  manners,  or  might  by  the  popular  imagination  be 
deemed  such,  was  wrought  into  Spanish  ballad  poetry, 
until  the  very  excess  became  ridiculous,  and  the  ballads 
themselves  laughed  at  one  another  for  deserting  their 
own  proper  Subjects,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  renegades 
to  nationality  and  patriotism.^ 

The  period  when  this  style  of  poetry  came  into  favor 
was  the  century  that  elapsed  after  the  fall  of  Granada ; 
the  same  in  which  all  classes  of  the  ballads  were  first 
Arritten  down  and  printed.  The  early  collections  give  full 
proof  of  this.  Those  of  1511  and  1550  contain  only  a  few 
Moorish  ballads,  while  that  of  1593  contains  above  two 
hundred.  But,  though  their  subjects  involve  known  oc- 
currences, they  are  hardly  ever  really  historical ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  well-known  ballad  on  the  tournament  in 
Toledo,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  before  the 
year  1085,  while  its  names  belong  to  the  period  immedi- 

"  In  the  humorous  ballad,  "  Tanta  Zayda  I  do  not  intend  by  thi^  to  imply  that  a 

y  Adalifa"   (first   printed,  Flor   de  Ro-  considerable   number   of  the   ballads   on 

lAandes,  Quinta  Parte,  Burgos,  1694, 18mo,  Moorish  subjects,  and  especially  those  on 

f.  158),  we  have  ttie  following :  the  wars  of  Granada,  are  not  of  popular  ori- 

Renegaron  de  su  ley  «^y  ^^^  sometimes  nearly  contemporary  in 

Los  BomancistM  de  Etpafia,  their  dates  with  the  events  they  record.  Un- 

Y  of^deronlo  a  Mahoma  doubtedly  there  are  such  :  so  there  are  oth- 
Laa  primlclas  de  sua  galas.  ers  relathig  to  what  is  called  the  Moorish 

S:TvenredT^wr''  '^^"'"^  *°  "^^  '^^  ^  ^^^"^  "•'  "^^  ^  *^" 

Y  mendigan  de  la  agena  "^^^  expulsion  of  the  Moorish  race  in  the 
Inyenciones  y  patranas.  time  of  Philip  m.  They  will  be  found  seat- 
Like  renegade,  to  Chrlrtlan  ftfth,  *«^  ^^"^^^  *^^  ^8®  collection  in  Duran's 

Theae  ballad-mongers  vain  Bomanoero,  Tom.  11.  1851,  pp.  103-142, 

.  Have  given  to  Mahound  himself  and  162-192.     Many  of  them,  however, 

The  oflferings  due  to  Spain  ;  are  by  known   authors.    Those  of  more 

To  beg  abroad,  In  heathen  lands,  ^  Wolf»s  Primavera,  1856,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

For  fictions  poor  and  cold.  234-325.    Even  here,  however,  all  are  not 

G6ngora,  too,  attacked  them  in  an  amus-  «^<^^-    ^""^^  wherever  they  may  be  sought, 

Ing  ballad, — «  A  mis  Seiiores  poetas,"  —  **»®  ^*  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^^  '"^^  exceptions, 

and  they  werfe  defeflded  in  another,  begin-  ^J^^  originally  firom  Hita's  Querras  de  Gra- 

ning  "  Porque,  Senores  poetas." 
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aiely  preceding  the  fall  of  Granada ;  and  the  ballad  of 
King  Belchite,  which,  like  many  others,  has  a  subject 
purely  imaginary.  Indeed,  this  romantic  character  is  the 
prevalent  one  in  the  ballads  of  this  class,  and  gives  them 
much  of  their  interest ;  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  that 
beginning  *'  The  star  of  Venus  rises  now,''  which  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  consistent  in  the  "  Romancero  Gen- 
^^1,''  and  yet,  by  its  allusions  to  Venus  and  to  Rodamonte, 
and  its  mistake  in  supposing  a  Moor  to  have  been  Al- 
cayde  of  Seville  a  centuiy  after  Seville  had  become  a 
Christian  city,  shows  that  there  was  in  its  composition  no 
serious  thought  of  anything  but  poetical  effect.^ 

These,  with  some  of  the  ballads  on  the  famous  Gazul, 
occur  in  the  popular  story  of  the  '*  Wars  of  Granada," 
where  they  are  treated  as  if  contemporary  with  ^ars  of 
the  facts  they  record,  and  are  beautiftd  specimens  ^'a'^^- 
of  the  poetry  which  the  Spanish  imagination  delighted 
to  connect  with  that  most  glorious  event  in  the  national 
history.^  Others  can  be  found,  in  a  similar  tone,  on  the 
stories,  partly  or  wholly  fabulous,  of  Mu9a,  Xari^,  Lisaro, 
aaid  Tar^ ;  while  yet  others,  in  greater  number,  belong 
to  the  treasons  and  rivalries,  the  plots  and  adventures,  of ' 
the  more  fe,mous  Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  which,  so  far 
as  they  are  founded  in  fact,  show  how  internal  dissensions, 
no  less  than  external  disasters,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  empire.  Some  of  them 
were  pTobably  written  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  many  more  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  the 
most  brilliant,  but  not  the  best,  somewhat  later. 

Ballads  on  Ma/nners  and  Private  Life, —  But  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Spain  was  not  confined  to  heroic  subjects  drawn 
from  romance  or  history,  or  to  subjects  depending  on 
Moorish  traditions  and  manners ;  and  therefore,  though 
these  are  the  three  largest  classes  into  which  it  is  divided, 
there  is  yet  a  fourth,  which  may  be  called  miscellaneous, 
and  which  is  of  no  little  moment.     For,  in  truth,  the  poet- 

22  "  Ocho  &  ochojdiez  &  diez,"  and  "Sale  Poeiiy   in  the   Edinburgh  Review,  Vol. 

la  estrella  de  Venus,"  two  of  the  ballads  XXXIX.  p.  419. 

h.ere  referred  to,  are  in  the  Bomancero  ot  28  Among  the  fine  ballads  on  Qazol  are : 

1593.    Of  the  last  there  is  a  good  transla-  "  For  la  plaza  de  San  Juan,"  and  "  Estan- 

tiou  in  an  excellent   article   on  Spanish  do  toda  la  corte." 
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ical  feelings  evea  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  Spanish 
people  were  spread  out  over  more  subjects  than  we  should 
BaUads  on  ^^^^^VP^^^  »  ^^^  their  geuius,  which,  from  the  first, 
popular  had  a  charter  as  free  as  the  wind,  has  thus  left  us 
a  vast  number  of  records,  that  prove  at  least  the 
variety  of  the  popular  perceptions,  and  the  quickness  and 
tenderness  of  the  popular  sensibility.  Many  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous ballads  thus  produced  —  perhaps  most  of  them 
—  are  eflFusions  of  love  :  but  many  are  pastoral ;  many  are 
burlesque,  satirical,  and  picaresque ;  many  are  called  Letras 
or  LetriUobSyWhiclL  are  merely  poems  that  are  sung  ;  many 
are  lyrical  in  their  tone,  if  not  in  their  form  ;  and  many 
are  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  amusements  of  the 
people  at  large.  But  one  characteristic  runs  through  the 
whole  of  them.  They  are  true  representations  of  Spanish 
life.  Some  of  those  first  printed  have  already  been 
referred  to  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  class  marked  by 
an  attractive  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression,  united 
to  a  sort  of  mischievous  shrewdness,  that  should  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  No  such  popular  poetry  exists  in  any 
other  language.  A  number  of  these  ballads  occur  in  the 
peculiarly  valuable  Sixth  Part  of  the  Romancero,  that 
appeared  in  1594,  and  was  gathered  by  Pedro  Flores,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  memories  of 
the  common  people.^  They  remind  us  not  unfrequently 
of  the  lighter  poetry  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  may,  probably,  be  traced 
back  in  their  tone  and  spirit  to  a  yet  earlier  period.  In- 
deed, they  are  quite  a  prominent  and  charming  part  of  all 
the  earliest  Romanceros,  not  a  few  of  them  being  as  sim- 
Bino  con  pl©,  and  yet  as  shrewd  and  humorous,  as  the  fol- 
juanuia.  lowing,  in  which  an  elder  sister  is  represented  lec- 
turing a  younger  one,  on  first  noticing  in  her  the  symptoms 
of  love : 

Her  sister  Miguela 

Once  chid  little  Jane, 
But  the  words  that  she  spoke 

Gave  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

**  For  example,  "Que  esde  mi  contento,"    morena,"    "Madre,  tm  carallero,"  "Mai 
«*Plega  &  DioB  que  si  yo  creo,"  "  Aquella    ayan  mis  ojos,"  "l^ina,  que  vivea,"  etc. 
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*'  You  went  yesterday  playing, 

A  child  like  the  rest ; 
And  now  you  come  out, 

More  than  other  girls  dressed. 

**  You  take  pleasure  in  sighs. 

In  sad  music  delight ; 
With  the  dawning  you  rise. 

Yet  sit  up  half  the  night 

**  When  you  take  up  your  work. 

You  look  absent  and  stare. 
And  gaze  on  your  sampler. 

But  miss  the  stitch  there. 

**  You  're  in  love,  people  say. 

Your  actions  all  show  it ; — 
New  ways  we  shall  haye, 

When  Mother  shall  know  it. 

"  She  '11  nidi  up  the  windows. 

And  lock  up  the  door  ; 
Leaye  to  frolic  and  dance 

She  will  giye  us  no  more. 

"Old  Aunt  will  be  sent 

To  take  us  to  mass. 
And  stop  all  our  talk 

With  the  girls  as  we  pass. 

«*  And  when  we  walk  out. 

She  will  bid  the  old  shrew 
Keep  a  faithful  account 

Of  what  our  eyes  do ; 

•*  And  mark  who  goes  by, 

If  I  peep  through  the  blind. 
And  be  sure  and  detect  us 

In  looking  behind. 

«« Thus  for  your  idle  follies 

Must  I  suffer  too. 
And,  though  nothing  I  'ye  done. 

Be  punished  like  you." 

**  0  sister  Miguela, 

Your  chiding  pray  spare  ;  — 
That  I  'ye  troubles  you  guess. 

But  not  what  they  are. 
12* 
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«*  Young  Pedro  it  is. 

Old  Juan*s  ftiir  youth  ; 
But  he  's  gone  to  the  wars, 

And  where  is  his  truth  ? 

**  I  loved  him  sincerely, 

I  loved  all  he  said  ; 
But  I  fear  he  is  fickle, 

I  fear  he  is  fled ! 

**  He  is  gone  ef  frefe  choice. 

Without  summons  or  call. 
And  'tis  foolish  to  love  him. 

Or  like  him  at  aU.»* 

"  Nay,  rather  do  thou 

To  God  pray  above. 
Lest  Pedro  return. 

And  again  you  should  love," 

Said  Miguela,  iii  jest. 

As  she  answered  poor  Jane  ; 
**  For  when  love  has  been  bought 

At  cost  of  such  pain, 

•*  What  hope  is  there,  sister. 

Unless  the  soul  part. 
That  the  passion  you  cherish 

Should  yield  up'your  heart? 

"  Your  years  will  increaito, 

But  so  will  your  pains. 
And  this  you  may  learn 

From  tiie  proverb's  old  Strains : 

**  *  If,  when  but  a  child, 

Love's  power  you  own. 
Pray,  what  will  you  do 
When  you  older  are  grown  ?  " '  25 

25  iDhe  oldest  copy  of  this  baUad  or  letra  3U&o  con  Juanilla 
that  I  have  seen  is  in  the   "FlordeRo-  Su  hermana  Miguela ; 

mances,"  Sexta  Parte  (1594,  f.  27),  col-  P^abms  le  dize, 
,    X  J    V      «  ^        -n,            *                   .  Quemncholeduelan: 

lected    by   Pedro    Flores,    from    popular  «« Ayer  en  mantUlas 
teaditlons,  and  of  which  a  less  i)erfect  copy  Andauaa  pequena, 

is  given,  by  an  oversight,  in  the  Ninth  Oy  andas  galana 
Part  of  the  same  coUection,  1597,  f.  116.  ^"**"  «"« <>*'"  donzellaa. 

I  have  not  translated  the  verses  at  the  end,  Tu  gozo  es  .u.p!rofl, 

.     .  .       .      '  Tu  cantar  enaecnai : 

because  they  seem  to  be  a  poor  gloss  by  a  ^1  alua  n»druga«, 
later  hand  and  in  a  different  measure.    The  Muy  tarde  te  acuettas  ; 

ballad  itself  is  as  follows :  Quando  estaa  labrando, 


No  se  en  que  te  piensas. 
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A  single  specimen  like  this,  however,  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  great  variety  in  the  class  of  ballads  to  which  it 
belongs,  nor  of  their  poetical  beauty.  To  feel  their  true 
value  and  power,  we  must  read  large  numbers  of  them, 
and  read  them,  too,  in  their  native  langu^e ;  for  there  is 
a  winning  fre^ness  in  the  originals,  as  they  lie  imbedded 
in  the  old  Romanceros,  that  esci^es  in  translations,  how^ 
ever  free  or  however  strict ;  — a  remailc  that  should  be 
extended  to  the  historical  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous 
portions  of  that  great  mass  of  popular  poetry  which  is 
found  in  the  early  ballad-books,  and  which,  though  it  is 
all  nearly  three  centuries  old,  and  some  of  it  old^r,  has 
been  much  less  carefully  considered  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

Yet  there  are  certainly  few  portions  of  the  literature  of 
any  countiy  that  will  better  rewwd  a  spirit  of  adventurous 
inquiry  than  these  ancient  Spanish  ballads,  in  nil  their 
formSi  In  many  respects  they  are  unlike  the  earliest  nar- 
Tative  poetry  of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  in  some^ 
they  are  better.  The  English  and  Scotch  ballads,  ^  ^^ 
with  which  they  may  most  naturally  be  compared,  g^^fj^*** 
belong  to  a  ruder  state  of  society,  where  a  per- 
sonal coarseness  and  violence  prevailed,  which  did  not, 


Al  dechado  miras, 

Y  k>8  pantos  yentw. 
Dizenme  que  hazei 

Amoioum  aehm  t 
8i  madre  lo  sabe, 

Aunt  toau  rxxtwa^t 
Clauara  rentanas, 

Cenars  las  puerttor ; 
Fara  que  baylemos, 

'^o  dara  lice&cia ; 
Mandant  que  tU 

Nos  Ueue  a  la  Y^^esia, 
Porque  bo  nos  hablen 

Las  amigas  nuestras. 
Quando  fuera  saiga, 

Dirale  a  la  dueSa,    . 
Que  con  nnestios  ojo« 

Tenga  mudha  cuentft ; 
Que  mire  quien  passa, 

Si  miro  a  la  rga, 
Y  qual  de  nosotras 

Boluio  la  cabef  a. 
Por  tus  libertades 

Sere  yo  sugeta } 
Pagaremos  j  ustos 

Lo  que  malos  pecan.** 
**Ayl  Miguela  henntma. 

Que  nal  que  sospechaa! 
Mis  males  presumes, 

Y  no  los  aciertas. 


A  Pedro,  el  de  Juan, 

Que  se  ftie  a  la  guerra, 
Aficion  le  tune, 

Y  escuche  sns  quezas  { 
Mas  Tisto  que  es  rario 

Mediante  el  ausencia, 
De  su  fe  fin^da 

Ya  no  seme  acuerda. 
Ftngida  la  Hamo, 

Porque,  quien  fe  ausento, 
Sin  ftier^  y  con  gusttf. 

No  es  bien  que  le  quienu" 
**  Ruegale  tu  a  Dios 

Que  Pedro  no  buehM," 
Bespondio  burlando 

8u  liermaaa  Jfiguela, 
*'  Que  el  amor  comprado 

Ck>n  tan  rieas  prendas 
No  saldra  de)  alma 

Sin  sattr  con  ella. 
»  Creciendo  tus  alios, 

Creceran  tus  penas ; 
Y  si  no  lo  sabes, 

Escucha  esta  letra  t 
Si  eres  nina  y  has  amor. 

Que  haras  quando  mayor  ?  ** 

Sexta  Parte  de  Flor  de  RomanoeB,  Toledo, 
1594, 18mo,  f.  2t. 
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indeed,  prevent  the  poetry  it  produced  from  being  full  of 
energy,  and  sometimes  of  tenderness,  but  which  necessa- 
rily had  less  dignity  and  elevation  than  belong  to  the  char- 
acter, if  not  the  condition,  of  a  people  who,  like  the  Span- 
ish, were  for  centuries  engaged  in  a  contest  ennobled  by  a 
sense  of  religion  and  loyalty ;  —  a  contest  which  could  not 
fail  sometimes  to  raise  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  those 
engaged  in  it  far  above  such  an  atmosphere  as  settled 
round  the  bloody  feuds  of  rival  barons,  or  the  gross 
maraudings  of  a  border  warfare.  The  truth  of  this  will  at 
once  be  felt,  if  we  compare  the  striking  series  of  ballads 
on  Robin  Hood  with  those  on  the  Cid  and  Bernardo  del 
Carpio ;  or  if  we  compare  the  deep  tragedy  of  Edom  o' 
Gordon  with  that  of  the  Conde  Alarcos  ;  or,  what  would 
be  better  than  either,  if  we  should  sit  down  to  the  "  Ro- 
mancero  General,"  with  its  poetical  confusion  of  Moorish 
splendors  and  Christian  loyalty,  just  when  we  have  come 
fresh  from  Percy's  ''  Reliques,''  or  Scott's  "  Minstrelsy."  * 
But,  besides  what  the  Spanish  ballads  possess  different 
from  the  popular  poetry  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  exhibit, 
as  no  others  exhibit  it,  that  nationality  which  is  the  truest 
NaUonaiity  element  of  such  poetry  everywhere.  They  seem, 
gJ^^S^  indeed,  as  we  read4hem,  to  be  often  little  more 
ballads,  ^hau  the  great  traits  of  the  old  Spanish  character 
brought  out  by  the  force  of  poetical  enthusiasm  ;  so  that, 
if  their  nationality  were  taken  away  from  them,  they  would 
cease  to  exist.  This,  in  its  turn,  has  preserved  them  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  will  continue  to  preserve  them 
hereafter.  The  great  Castilian  heroes,  such  as  the  Cid, 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  Pelayo,  are  even  now  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  faith  and  poetry  of  the  common  people 
of  Spain ;  and  are  still,  in  some  degree,  honored  as  they 
were  honored  in  the  age  of  the  Great  Captain,  or,  further 
back,  in  that  of  Saint  Ferdinand.     The  stories  of  Guarinos, 

S0  If  we  ohoose  to  strike  more  widely,  and  ing  that  filled  the  whole  nation  daring  that 

institute  a  comparison  with  the  garrulous  period  when  the  Moorish  power  was  grad- 

old  Fabliaux,  or  with  the  overdone  refine-  ually  broken  down  by  an  enthusiasm  that 

ments  of  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesing-  became  at  last  irresistible,  because,  firom 

ers,  the  result  would  be  yet  more  in  fovor  the  beginning,  it  was  founded  on  a  sense 

of  the  early  Spanish  ballads,  which  repre-  of  loyalty  and  religions  duty, 
■ent  and  embody  the  excited  poetical  fisel- 
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too,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Roncesvalles,  are  still  sung  by 
the  wayfaring  muleteers,  as  they  were  when  Don  Quixote 
heard  them  in  his  journeying  to  Toboso  ;  and  the  showmen 
still  rehearse  the  adventures  of  Gayferos  and  Melisendra, 
in  the  streets  of  Seville,  as  they  did  at  the  solitary  inn  of 
Montesinos,  when  he  encountered  them  there.  In  short, 
the  ancient  Spanish  ballads  are  so  truly  national  in  their 
spirit,  that  they  became  at  once  identified  with  the  popu- 
lar character  that  had  produced  them  ;  and  with  that  same 
character  will  go  onward,  we  doubt  not,  tiU  the  Spanish 
people  shall  cease  to  have  a  separate  and  independent 
.existence.^ 

«  See  Appendix,  B. 
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SECOND  CLASS.  —  CHBOmCISS.  — *  <»U0m.  -^  B07AL  fmfiOmChgS,  —  GXK* 
ERAL  CHEONICLE  BT  ALFONSO  T^E  TENTH.  —  XTS  DIVISIONS  AND 
SUBJECTS.  —  ITS  MORE  POETICAL  PORTIONS.  —  ITS  CHARACTER.— 
GHRONIOLB  OF  THE   CH).  — r  ITS  ORIGIN,   SUBJECT,   AND  CHARACTER. 

Chbonicles.  —  Ballad  poetry  constituted,  no  doubt, 
originally,  the  amusement  and  solace  of  the  whole  mass 
of  the  Spanish  people ;  for,  during  a  long  period  of  their 
eariy  history,  there  was  little  division  of  the  nation  into 
strongly-marked  classes,  little  distinction  in  manners,  lit- 
tle variety  or  progress  in  refinement.  The  wars  going  on 
with  unappeased  violence  from  century  to  century,  though 
by  their  character  not  without  an  elevating  and  poetical 
influence  upon  all,  yet  oppressed  and  crushed  all  by  the 
sufferings  that  followed  in  their  train,  and  kept  the  tone 
and  condition  of  the  body  of  the  Spanish  nation  more 
nearly  at  the  same  level  than  the  national  character  was 
,  probably  ever  kept,  for  so  long  a  period,  in  any  other 
Christian  country.  But,  as  the  great  Moorish  contest  was 
transferred  to  the  South,  Leon,  Castile,  and  indeed  the 
whole  North,  became  comparatively  quiet  and  settled. 
Wealth  began  to  be  accumulated  in  the  monasteries,  and 
leisure  followed.  The  castles,  instead  of  being  constantly 
in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation  against  the  common 
enemy,  were  converted  into  abodes  of  a  crude,  but  free 
hospitality ;  and  those  distinctions  of  society  that  come 
from  different  degrees  of  power,  wealth,  and  cultivation, 
grew  more  and  more  apparent.  From  this  time,  then,  the 
ballads,  though  not  really  neglected,  began  to  subside  into 
the  lower  portions  of  society,  where  for  so  long  a  period 
they  remained ;  while  the  more  advanced  and  educated 
Bought,  or  created  for  themselves,  forms  of  literature  bet- 

(142) 
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^r  suited,  in  some  respects,  to  their  altered  condition,  and 
BaarMng  at  once  more  leisure  and  knowledge,  and  a  more 
settled  system  of  social  life* 

The  oldest  of  these  forms  was  that  of  the  Spanish  prose 
chronicles,  which,  besides  being  called  for  by  the  changed 
condition  of  things,  were  the  proper  successors  of  the 
Vionkish  Latin  chronicles  and  legends,  long  before  known 
in  the  country,  aad  were  of  a  nature  to  win  favor  with 
men  who  themselves  were  every  day  engaged  in  achieve- 
ments such  as  these  very  stories  celebrated,  and  who  con- 
sequently looked  on  the  whole  class  of  works  to  which 
they  belonged  as  the  pledge  and  promise  of  their  own 
future  fame.  The  chronicles  were,  therefore,  not  only 
the  natural  oflfspring  of  the  times,  but  were  fostered  and 
favored  by  the  men  who  controlled  the  times .^ 

I.  General  Ghronieles  and  Boyal  GhronicJes,  —  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  might  well  anticipate  that  the 
proper  style  of  the  Spanish  chronicle  would  first  appear  at 
the  court,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  throne  ;  because 
at  court  were  to  be  found  the  spirit  and  the  materials  most 
likely  to  give  it  birth.  But  it  is  still  to  be  considered 
remarkable,  that  the  first  of  the  chronicles  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  the  first  in  merit,  comes  directly  from  a  royal 
hand.  It  is  called  in  the  printed  copies  "  The  Chronicle 
of  Spain,"  or  "  The  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,"  and  is, 
no  doubt,  the  same  work  earlier  cited  in  manu-  The  Cr6ni- 
script  as  *'  The  History  of  Spain." «  In  its  char-  <»a«>>«n^ 
acfteristic  Prologue,  after  solemnly  giving  the  reasons  why 
such  a  work  ought  to  be  compiled,  we  are  told:  ''And 

therefore  we,  Don  Alfonso, son  of  the  very  noble 

King  Don  Fernando,  and  of  the  Queen  Dona  Beatrice, 
have  ordered  to  be  collected  as  many  books  as  we  could 
have  of  histories  that  relate  anything  of  the  deeds  done 
aforetime  in  Spain,  and  have  taken  the  chronicle  of  the 

1  In  the  code  of  the  Partidas  (circa  A.  the  Chronicle  now  to  be  mentioned,  and  the 

D.  1260)  good  knights  are  directed  to  listen  ballads  or  gestea  on  which  it  was,  in  part, 

at  their  meals  to  the  reading  of  "  las  hes-  founded. 

torias  de  los  grandes  fechos  de  armas  que  >  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mondejar  that  the 

los  otros  fecieran,"  etc.  (Parte  n.  Titulo  original  title  of  the  "Cr6nica  de  Espana" 

iXL  Ley  20.)    Few  knights  at  that  time  was  "Estoria  de  Bspana."    Memorias  de 

eonld  understand  Latin,  and  the  ^hesto-  AifOoao  el  Sabio,  p.  464. 
riag  "  in  Spanish  must  probably  hare  been 
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Archbishop  Don  Kodrigo, and  of  Master  Lucas, 

Bishop  of  Tuy, and  composed  this  book ;  ^'  words 

which  give  us  the  Declaration  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  that 
he  himself  composed  this  Chronicle,'^  and  which  thus  carry 
it  back  certainly  to  a  period  before  the  year  1284,  in  which 
he  died.  From  internal  evidence,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  which 
began  in  1252  ;  and  that  he  was  assisted  in  its  composi- 
tion by  persons  familiar  with  Arabic  literature,  and  with 
whatever  there  was  of  other  refinement  in  the  age.* 


8  The  distinction  Alfonso  makes  between 
ordering  the  materialt  to  be  collected  by 
others  ("  mandamos  ayuntar  ")  and  com- 
posing or  compiling  the  Chronicle  him- 
self (^*  composimos  este  libro")  seems  to 
show  that  he  was  its  author  or  compiler,— 
certainly  that  he  claimed  to  "be  such.  But 
there  are  different  opinions  on  this  i)oint. 
Florian  de  Ocampo,  the  historian,  who,  in 
1541,  published  in  folio,  at  Zamora,  the  first 
edition  of  the  Chronicle,  says,  in  notes,  at 
the  end  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Parts, 
that  some  persons  believe  only  the  first 
three  parts  to  hare  been  written  by  Alfonso, 
apd  the  fourth  to  have  been  compiled  later ; 
an  opinion  to*  which  it  is  obvious  that  he 
himself  inclines,  though  he  says  he  will 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  anything  about  the 
matter.  Others  have  gone  further,  and 
supposed  the  whole  to  have  been  compiled 
by  several  different  persons.  But  to  all 
this  it  may  be  replied, — 1.  That  the  Chron- 
icle is  more  or  less  well  ordered,  and  more 
or  less  well  written,  according  to  the  mate- 
rials used  in  its  composition  j  and  that  the 
objections  made  to  the  looseness  and  want 
of  finish  in  the  Fourth  Part  apply  also,  in 
a  good  degree,  to  the  Third ;  thus  proving 
more  than  Florian  de  Ocampo  intends,  since 
he  declares  it  to  be  certain  ("  sabemos  por 
cierto  **)  that  the  first  three  parts  were  the 
work  of  Alfonso.  2.  Alfonso  declares,  more 
than  once,  in  his  Pr61ogo,  whose  genuine- 
ness has  been  made  sure  by  Mondejar,  from 
the  four  best  manuscripts,  that  his  History 
comes  down  to  his  own  times  (**fetsta  el 
nuestro  tiempo"), — which  we  reach  only 
at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Part, — treating 
the  whole,  throughout  the  Pr61ogo,  as  his 
own  work.  3.  There  is  strong  internal  evi- 
dence that  he  himself  wrote  the  last  part 
of  the  work,  relating  to  his  father ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  beautiful  account  of  the  rela- 
tions between  St.  Ferdinand  and  his  mother, 


Berenguela  (ed.  1541,  f.  404)  *,  the  solemn 
account  of  St.  Ferdinand^s  death,  at  the 
very  end  ot  the  whole ;  and  other  passages 
between  fl:  402  and  426.  4.  His  nephew 
Don  John  Manuel,  who  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Cr6nica  de  Espana,  speaks  of 
his  uncle  Alfonso  the  Wise  as  if  he  were 
its  acknowledged  author. 

Dozy,  in'  his  learned  and  acute  "Re- 
cherches  sur  PHistoire  politique  et  litt^ 
raire  de  PEspagne,  pendant  le  moyen  age*' 
(Leyde,  1849,  8vo,  Tom.  I^  pp.  888-9),  ex- 
presses his  Aill  belief  that  all  four  at  the 
Parts  of  the  Cr6nica  de  Espana  were  the 
work  of  Alfonso  X.,  and  gives  strong 
reasons  for  it. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that 
Mond^ar  says  the  edition  of  Florian  de 
Ocampo  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
omitting  whole  reigns  in  one  instance }  and 
the  passages  he  cites  ttom  the  old  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  work  prove  what  he 
says.  (Memorias,  Lib.  yiI.Capp.  15,  16.) 
The  only  other  edition  of  the  Chronicle, 
that  of  Talladolid  (fol.,  1604),  is  still  woi;|e. 
Indeed,  it  is,  from  the  number  of  its  gross 
errors,  one  of  the  worst  printed  books  I 
have  ever  used. 

*  The  statement  referred  to  in  the  Chron- 
icle, that  it  was  written  four  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  is,  of  course, 
a  very  loose  one ;  for  Alfonso  was  not  bom 
in  1210.  But  I  think  he  would  hardly  have 
said,  "  It  is  now  fWl  four  hundred' years'* 
(ed.  1541,  fol.  228),  if  it  had  been  full  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Chronicle  was  composed 
before  1260.  Other  passages  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Oonde,  in  his  Preface  to 
his  "  Arabes  en  Espana,**  notices  the  Arabic 
air  of  the  Chronicle,  which,  however,  seem» 
to  me  to  have  been  rather  the  air  of  its  age 
throughout  Europe. 
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It  is  divided,  perhaps  not  by  its  author,  into  four  parts : 
the  first  opening  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  giv- 
ing a  large  space  to  Koman  history,  but  hastening  over 
everything  else  till  it  comes  to  the  occupation  of  Spain  by 
the  Visigoths  ;  the  second  comprehending  the  Gothic  em- 
pire of  the  country  and  its  conquest  by  the  Moors ;  the 
third  comi^g  down  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  the  fourth  closing  in 
1252,  with  the  death  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of 
Andalusia  and  father  of  Alfonso  himself. 

Its  earliest  portions  are  the  least  interesting.  They  con- 
tain such  notions  and  accounts  of  antiquity,  and  especially 
of  the  Koman  empire,  as  were  current  among  itgearuer 
the  common  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  portions. 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Dido, — whose  memory  has 
always  been  defended  by  the  more  popular  chroniclers  and 
poets  of  Spain  against  the  imputations  of  Virgil,* — we 
have  a  glimpse  of  feelings  and  opinions  which  may  be  con- 
sidered more  national.  Such  passages  naturally  become 
more  frequent  in  the  Second  Part,  which  relates  to  the 
empire  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  ;  though  here,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  almost  the  only  authority  that 
could  J)e  resorted  to,  their  peculiar  tone  prevails  too  much. 
But  the  Third  Part  is  quite  free  and  original  in  its  spirit, 
and  truly  Spanish  ;  setting  forth  the  rich  old  traditions  of 
the  country  about  the  first  outbreak  of  Pelayo  from  the 
mountains  ;  *  the  stories  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,'  Feman 
Gonzalez,^  and  the  Seven  Lords  of  Lara ;  *  with  spirited 
sketches  of  Charlemagne,^®  and  accounts  of  miracles  like 
those  of  the  cross  made  by  angels  for  Alfonso  the  Chaste,^ 

fi  The  account  of  Dido  is  worth  reading,  is  taken  by  Justin,  very  briefly,  in  his 

especially  by  those  who  hare  occasion  to  "  Uniyersal  History,"  lib.  XVm.  c.  4-6. 

see  her  story  referred  to  in  the  Spanish  0  Gr6nica  de  Espana,  Parte  m.  o.  1,2. 

poets,  as  it  is  by  Ercilla  and  Lope  de  Vega,  7  n>id.,Capp.  10  and  13. 

In  a  way  quite  unintelligible  to  those  who  8  Ibid.,  Capp.  18,  etc. 

know  only  the  Boman  yersion  of  it  as  given  o  Ibid.,  Gap.  20. 

by  VirgiL    It  is  found  in  the  Cr6nica  de  lo  Ibid.,  Cap.  10. 

Espana  (Parte  I.  c.  61-57),  and  ends  with  ""^  Ibid.,  Gap.  10,  with  the  ballad  made 

a  very  heroical  epistle  of  the  queen  to  out  of  it,  beginning  **Beynando  el  Bey 

jBneas  }— the  Spajoish  view  taken  of  the  Alfonso." 
whole  matter  being  in  substance  that  which 
18 
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and  of  Santiago  fighting  against  the  infidels  in  the  glorious 
battles  of  Clavijo  and  Hazinas.^ 

The  last  part,  though  less  carefully  compiled  and  elabo- 
rated, is  in  the  same  general  tone.  It  opens  with  the  well- 
known  history  of  the  Cid,'^  to  whom,  as  to  the  great  hero 
of  the  popular  admiration,  a  disproportionate  space  is 
assigned.  After  this,  being  already  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  the  writer's  own  time,  we,  of  course,  ap- 
proach the  confines  of  more  sober  history,  and  finally,  in 
the  reign  of  his  father.  Saint  Ferdinand,  fairly  settle  upon 
its  sure  and  solid  foundations. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  Chronicle 
is  that,  especially  in  its  Third  Part,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
Its  later  Fourth,  it  is  a  translation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
portioM.  the  old  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try into  a  simple  but  rich  prose,  intended  to  be  sober  his- 
tory. What  were  the  sources  of  those  purely  national 
passages  which  we  should  be  most  curious  to  trace  back 
and  authenticate,  we  can  never 'know.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and  Charlemagne,  the  bal- 
lads and  gestes  of  the  olden  time  "  are  distinctly  appealed 
to.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  an 
early  Latin  chronicle,  or  perhaps  some  poetical  legend,  of 
which  all  trace  is  now  lost,  may  have  constituted  the 
foundations  of  the  narrative. ^^    And  once  at  least,  if  not 

^  Cr6nica  de  Espana,  Parte  m.  Capp.  11  of  1541,  is  from  a  s^arate  and  older  chron- 

andl9.    A  drama  by  Bodrigo  de  Herre-  icle  |  probably  from  some  old  monkish  Latin 

ra,  entitled  "Yoto  de  Santiago  y  BiOaUa  legend.  But  it  can  be  traoed  no  further  back 

de  Clayijo  *'  (Comedias  Escogidas,  Tom.  than  to  this  passage  in  the  Cr6nica  de  £s- 

XXXm.,  16Y0, 4to),  is  founded  on  the  first  pana,  on  which  rests  cyerythlng  relating 

of  these  passages,  but  has  not  used  its  good  to  the  Lords  of  Lara  in  Spukish  poetry  and 

material  with  much  skill.  romance. 

18  The  separate  history  of  the  Cid  begins        Fauriel  (Histoire  de  la  Po4sie  Proven^ale, 

with  the  beginning  of  Part  Fourth,  t  279,  1846,  Tom.  HI.  p.  466)  says  that  the  Proven- 

and  ends  on  f.  346,  ed.  1641.  ^al  tale  of  "  Karles  le  mainet,''  or  Charles 

UTheae Cantares  and CantarcMdeGesta  the  BmaU,  is  used  in  the  Cr6nica  de  Ee- 

are  referred  to  in  Parte  in.  c.  10  and  18.  pana.    He  refers,  I  suppose,  to  the  story 

The  Marques  Pidal  thinks  (Baena,  Oancion-  of  Oaliana,  Parte  HI.  cap.  6,  ed.  1604.  fl: 

ero  1861,  pp.  xiv.-xv.  note  4)  that  he  finds  21,  sqq. ;  but,  perhaps,  the  reverse  of  his 

fragments  of  these  old  poems  oooasionally  conjecture  is  true,  and  the  tale  of  Karles, 

IntheOhronlcIo  of  the  Old.  which  has  strong  internal  evidence  of  a 

1ft  I  cannot  help  feeling,  as  I  read  it,  that  Spanish  origin,  and  relates  to  Spanish  his- 

the  beautiful  story  of  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  tory,  was  taken  from  the  0r6nica  de  Es- 

as  told  in  this  Third  Part  of  the  0r6nica  pana,  <nr  firom  some  ^Mmlsh  souree  open  to 

de  Espana,  beghudng  f.  261  of  the  edition  both. 
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oftener,  an  entire  and  separate  history,  that  of  the  Cid,  is 
inserted  without  being  well  adapted  to  its  place.  Through- 
out all  these  portions,  the  poetical  character  predominates 
touch  offcener  than  it  does  in  the  rest ;  for  while,  in  the 
earlier  parts,  what  had  been  rescued  of  ancient  history  is 
given  with  a  grave  sort  of  exactness,  that  renders  it  dry 
and  uninteresting,  we  have  in  the  concluding  portion  a 
simple  narrative,  where,  as  in  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Saint  Ferdinand,  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  read  touch- 
ing details  sketched  by  a  faithful  and  aflfectionate  eye- 
witness. 

Among  the  more  poetical  passages  are  two,  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  Part,  which  are  introduced,  as  contrasts  to 
each  other,  with  a  degree  of  art  and  skill  rare  in  these 
simple-hearted  old  chronicles.  They  relate  to  what  was 
long  called  "  the  Ruin  of  Spain,"  ^®  or  its  conquest  by  the 
Moors,  and  consist  of  two  picturesque  presentments  of 
its  condition  before  and  after  that  event,  which  the 
Spaniards  long  seemed  to  regard  as  dividing  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  into  its  two  great  constituent  por- 
tions. In  the  first  of  these  passages,  entitled  ''  Of  the 
Good  Things  of  Spain,"  ^'  after  a  few  general  re-  j^g  ^^^^^^ 
marks,  the  fervent  old  chronicler  goes  on :  "  For  ^^  Espafia. 
this  Spain,  whereof  we  have  spoken,  is  like  the  very  Para- 
dise of  Grod ;  for  it  is  watered  by  ^ve  noble  rivers,  which 
are  the  Duero,  and  the  Ebro,  and  the  Tagus,  and  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, and  the  Guadiana ;  and  each  of  these  hath,  be- 
tween itself  and  the  others,  lofty  mountains  and  sierras  ;  ^ 
and  their  valleys  and  plains  are  great  and  broad  ;  and, 
through  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  watering  of  the 
rivers,  they  bear  many  fruits  and  are  full  of  abundance. 
And  Spain,  above  all  other  things,  is  skilled  in  war,  feared 
and  very  bold  in  battle  ;  light  of  heart,  loyal  to  her  lord, 
diligent  in  learning,  courtly  in  speech,  accomplished  in  all 

18  «<  La  P^rdida  de  Espana  "  is  the  com-  is  The  original,  in  both  the  printed  edl- 

mon  name,  in  the  older  writers,  for  the  tions,  is  tierrom^  though  it  should  plainly 

Moorish  conquest.  be  sierras^  from  the  context ;  but  this  is 

w  "  Lob  Bienes  que  tiene  Espana  "  (ed.  noticed  as  only  one  of  the  thousand  gross 

16tt,  f.  202) ,  — and,  on  the  other  side  of  typographical  errors  with  which  these  edl- 

tbe  leaf;  the  passage  that  follows,  called  tions  are  deformed. 
»  SI  Llanto  de  Espana.** 
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good  things.  Nor  is  there  land  in  the  world  that  may  be 
accounted  like  her  in  abundance,  nor  may  any  equal  her 
in  strength,  and  few  there  be  in  the  world  so  great.  And 
above  all  doth  Spain  abound  in  magniiScence,  and  more 
than  all  is  she  famous  for  her  loyalty.  0  Spain  I  there  is 
no  man  can  tell  of  all  thy  worthiness  ! '' 

But  now  reverse  the  medal,  and  look  on  the  other 
picture,  entitled  "  The  Mourning  of  Spain, ^^  when,  as  the 
El  uanto  Chrouicle  tells  us,  after  the  victory  of  the  Moors, 
deEspana.  tt  ^yl  the  land  remained  empty  of  people,  bathed 
in  tears,  a  byword,  nourishing  strangers,  deceived  of  her 
own  people,  widowed  and  deserted  of  her  sons,  con- 
founded among  barbarians,  worn  out  with  weeping  and 
wounds,  decayed  in  strength,  weakened,   uncomforted, 

abandoned  of  all  her  own Forgotten  are  her 

songs,  and  her  very  language  is  become  foreign,  and  her 
words  strange." 

The  more  attractive  passages  of  the  Chronicle,  how- 
ever, are  its  long  narratives.  They  are  also  the  most 
poetical ;  —  so  poetical,  indeed,  that  large  portions  of 
them,  with  little  change  in  their  phraseology,  have  since 
been  converted  into  popular  ballads  ;  ^  while  other  por- 
tions, hardly  less  considerable,  are  probably  derived  from 
similar,  but  older,  popular  poetry,  now  either  wholly  lost, 
or  so  much  changed  by  successive  oral  traditions  that  it 
has  ceased  to  show  its  relationship  with  the  chronicling 
Bernardo  storics  to  which  it  Originally  gave  birth.  Among 
del  carpio.  these  narrative  passages,  one  of  the  most  happy 
is  the  history  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  for  parts  of  which 
the  Chronicle  appeals  to  ballads  more  ancient  than  itself; 

w  This  remark  will  apply  to  many  pas-  ballads  beginning  "  A  Calatrava  la  Vieja,* * 

sages  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  Chronicle  of  which  was  evidently  arranged  for  singing 

Spain,  but  to  none,  perhaps,  so  strikingly  at  a  puppet-show  or  some  such  exhibition, 

as  to  the  stories  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  *<Llegados  son  los  Infantes,"  "Quien  es 

and  tibe  Infantes  de  Lara,  large  portions  of  aquel  caballero,"  and  "  Buy  Velasquez  el 

which  may  be  found  ahnost  verbatim  in  de  Lara."    All  these  are  found  in  the  older 

the  ballads.    I  will  now  refer  only  to  ttie  collections   of    ballads  j    those,    I   mean, 

following :  1.  On  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  the  printed  before  1660  j  and  it  is  worthy  of 

ballads  beginning  "  El  Conde  Don  Sancho  particular  notice  that  this  same  General 

Diaz,"  **  En  corte  del  Casto  Alfonso,"  *'  Es-  Chronicle  makes  especial  mention  of  CaU' 

tando  en  paz  y  sosiego,"  **  Andados  treinta  tares  de  Qeata  about  Bernardo  del  Carpio 

y  seia  anos,"  and  "  En  gran  pesar  y  tris-  that  were  known  and  popular  when  it  was 

teza."    2.   On  the  InfEintes  de  Lara,  the  itself  compiled,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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while  to  the  whole,  as  it  stands  in  the  Chronicle,  bal- 
lads more  modern  have,  in  their  turn,  been  much  in- 
debted. It  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  poetical  contest 
between  Bernardo's  loyalty  to  his  king,  on  the  one  side, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  imprisoned  father,  on  the  other. 
For  he  was,  as  we  have  already  learned  from  the  old 
ballads  and  traditions,  the  son  of  a  secret  marriage  be- 
tween the  king's  sister  and  the  Count  de  Sandias  de  Sal- 
daiia,  which  had  so  offended*  the  king,  that  he  kept  the 
Count  in  prison  from  the  time  he  discovered  it,  and  con- 
cealed whatever  related  to  Bernardo's  birth  ;  educating 
him,  meantime,  as  his  own  son.  When,  however,  Ber- 
nardo grew  up,  he  became  the  great  hero  of  his  age, 
rendering  important  military  services  to  his  king  and 
country.  "  But  yet,"  according  to  the  admirably  strong 
expression  of  the  old  Chronicle,^  "  when  he  knew  all  this, 
and  that  it  was  his  own  father  that  was  in  prison,  it 
grieved  him  to  the  heart,  and  his  blood  turned  in  his  body, 
and  he  went  to  his  house,  making  the  greatest  moan  that 
could  be,  and  put  on  raiment  of  mourning,  and  went  to 
the  king,  Don  Alfonso.  And  the  king,  when  he  saw  it, 
said  to  him,  '  Bernardo,  do  you  desire  my  death  ? '  for 
Bernardo  until  that  time  had  held  himself  to  be  the  son 
of  the  king,  Don  Alfonso.  And  Bernardo  said,  '  Sire,  I 
do  not  wish  for  your  death,  but  I  have  great  grief  be- 
cause my  father,  the  Count  of  Sandias,  lieth  in  prison, 
and  I  beseech  you  of  your  grace  that  you  would  com- 
mand him  to  be  given  up  to  me.'  And  the  king,  Don  Al- 
fonso, when  he  heard  this,  said  to  him, '  Bernardo,  begone 
from  before  me,  and  never  be  so  bold  as  to  speak  to  me 
again  of  this  matter ;  for  I  swear  to  you  that,  in  all  the 
days  that  I  shall  live,  you  shall  never  see  your  father  out 
of  his  prison.'  And  Bernardo  said  to  him,  '  Sire,  you  are 
my  king,  and  m&y  do  whatsoever  you  shall  hold  for  good  ; 
but  I  pray  God  that  he  will  put  it  into  your  heart  to  take 
him  thence  ;  nevertheless,  I,  Sire,  shall  in  no  wise  cease 
to  serve  you  in  all  that  I  may.'  " 

Notwithstanding    this   refusal,    however,   when    great 
services  are  wanted  from  Bernardo  in  troubled  times, 

^  See  the  Cr6nica  General  de  Espana,  ed.  1541,  f.  227,  a. 
18» 
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his  father's  liberty  is  promised  him  as  a  reward )  but 
these  promises  are  constantly  broken,  until  he  renounces 
his  allegiance,  and  makes  war  upon  his  false  uncle,  and 
on  one  of  his  successors,  Alfonso  the  Great.^  At  last 
Bernardo  succeeds  in  reducing  the  royal  authority  so 
low,  that  the  king  again,  and  more  solemnly,  promises  to 
give  up  his  prisoner  if  Bernardo,  on  his  part,  will  give 
up  the  great  castle  of  Carpio,  which  had  rendered  him 
really  formidable.  The  faittxful  son  does  not  hesitate, 
and  the  king  sends  for  the  Count,  but  finds  him  dead, 
probably  by  the  royal  procurement.  The  Count's  death, 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  base  monarch  from  deter- 
mining to  keep  the  castle,  which  was  the  stipulated  price 
of  his  prisoner's  release.  He  therefore  directs  the  dead 
body  to  be  brought,  as  if  alive,  on  horseback,  and,  in 
company  with  Bernardo,  who  has  no  suspicion  of  the 
cruel  mockery,  goes  out  to  meet  it. 

''  And  when  they  were  all  about  to  meet,'^  the  old 
chronicle  goes  on,  *'  Bernardo  began  to  shout  aloud  with 
great  joy,  and  to  say,  '  Cometh  indeed  the  Count  Don 
Sandias  de  Saldana  I '  And  the  king,  Don  Alfonso,  said 
to  him,  '  Behold  where  he  cometh  I  Go,  therefore,  and 
salute  him  whom  you  have  sought  so  much  to  behold.' 
And  Bernardo  went  towards  him,  and  kissed  his  hand: 
but  when  he  found  it  cold,  and  saw  that  all  his  color 
was  black,  he  knew  that  he  was  dead ;  and  with  the 
grief  he  had  from  it  he  began  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  make 
great  moan,  saying,  '  Alas  I  Count  Sandias,  in  an  evil 
hour  was  I  bom,  for  never  was  man  so  lost  as  I  am  now 
for  you  ;  for,  since  you  are  dead,  and  my  castle  is  gone,  I 
know  no  counsel  by  which  I  may  do  aught.'  And  some 
say  in  their  ballads  {caniares  de  gesta)  that  the  king  then 

ffl  Crtnica  (Jen.,  ed.  1541,  f.  237,  a.  dividualit*,  qui  trop  aouvent  n'est  que  du 

When  I  read  such  passages  as  those  I  Tran^^ais   traduit  mot  4  mot,  —  mais  la 

have  here  cited,  I  am  ready  to  say  with  Traie  prose  Castillane,  celle  du  boa  yieux 

Dozy  (Recherches,  etc.,  1849,  Tom.  I.  p.  temps  *,  cette  prose  qui  exprime  si  fid^le- 

384) :    La  Crdnica  auralt  droit  A  toate  ment  le  oaraot^re  Eepagnole ;  oette  prose 

notare  ^stime  mdme  si  elle  n'avait  qu*un  vigoxireuse,  large,  riche,  grave,  noble,  et 

seul  m^rite  (qu'elle  partage  du  reste  avec  naive  tout  4  la  fois}— et  oela  dans  un 

le  Code  que  oomposa  Alfonse,  les  Siete  temps  oik  les  autres  peuples  de  PEuropc, 

Partidas)  cdui  d*avoir  cr^^  la  prose  Cas-  sans  en  excepter  les  Italiens,  ^talent  bien 

tiilane  •,  —  non  pas  cette  p41e  prose  d'au-  loin  encore  d*avoir  produit  un  ouvrage  en 

jouid'hui,  qui  manque  de  caraot^re,  d^in*  prose  qui  se  recommendit  par  le  style. 
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said,  '  Bernardo,  now  is  not  the  time  for  much  talking, 
and,  therefore,  I  bid  you  go  straightway  forth  from  my 
land,''' etc. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  old  General  Chronicle  ;  but  the  whole  is  curious,  and 
much  of  it  is  rich  and  picturesque.  It  is  written  with 
more  freedom  and  'less  exactness  of  style  than  some  of 
the  other  works  of  its  royal  author  ;  and  in  the  last  divi- 
sion shows  a  want  of  finish,  which  in  the  first  two  parts 
is  not  perceptible,  and  in  the  third  only  slightly  so.  But 
everywhere  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  its  age,  and,  when 
taken  together,  is  not  only  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Spanish  chronicles,  but  the  most  interesting  of  all  that 
in  any  country  mark  the  transition  from  its  poetical  and 
romantic  traditions  to  the  grave  exactness  of  historical 
taith. 

The  next  of  the  early  Chronicles  that  claims  our  notice 
is  the  one  called,  with  primitive  simplicity,  "  The  Chron- 
icle of  the  Cid  :  "  in  some  respects  as  important  C3r6nica 
as  the  one  we  have  just  examined ;  in  others,  ^^  ^^^• 
less  so.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  when  we  open  it, 
is,  that,  although  it  has  much  of  the  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  a  separate  and  independent  work,  it  is 
substantially  the  same  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages  which  constitute  the  first  portion  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain  ;  so  that  one  must 
certainly  have  been  taken  from  the  other,  or  both  from 
some  common  source.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
obvious  conclusion,  and  has  sometimes  been  adopted ;  ^ 
but,  on  a  careful  examination,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  rather  taken  from  that  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise  than  from  any  materials  common  to  both 
and  older  than  both.  For,  in  the  first  place,  each,  in  the 
same  words,  often  claims  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
same  authors  ;  yet,  as  the  language  of  both  is  frequently 
identical  for  pages  together,  this  cannot  be  true,  unless 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Southey,  in  the  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  language, 

Plrefiace  to  his  "  Chronicle  of   the  Cid,"  is  not  so  wholly  a  translation  from  its  three 

which,  though  one  of  the  most  amusing  Spanish  sources  as  it  claims  to  be.     The 

and  instructive  books,  in  relation  to  the  opinion  of  Huber  on  the  same  pohit  is  like^ 

manners  and  feelings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  Southey. 
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one  copied  from  the  other.  And,  secondly,  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid,  in  some  instances,  corrects  the  errors  of  the 
General  Chronicle,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  makes  an 
addition  to  it  of  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  General 
Chronicle  itself.^  But,  passing  over  the  details  of  this 
obscure  but  not  unimportant  point,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  say  that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  the 
same  in  substance  with  the  history  of  the  Cid  in  the  Gen- 
eral Chronicle,  and  was  probably  taken  from  it. 

When  it  was  arranged  in  its  present  form,  or  by  whom 
this  was  done,  we  have  no  notice.^    But  it  was  found,  as 


S8  Both  the  chronicles  cite  for  their  author- 
ities the  Archbishop  Rodrigo  of  Toledo, 
and  the  Bishop  Lucas  of  Tuy,  in  Galicia 
(Cid,  Cap.  293  j  General,  1604,  f.  313,  b, 
and  elsewhere),  and  represent  them  as 
dead.  Now,  the  first  died  in  1247,  and  the 
last  in  1250 ;  and  as  the  General  Chronicle 
of  Alfonso  X.  was  necessarily  written 
between  1252  and  1282,  and  probably  writ- 
ten soon  after  1252,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
eitiier  that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  or  any 
other  chronicle  in  the  Spanish  language 
which  the  General  Chronicle  could  use,  was 
already  compiled.  But  there  are  passages 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  which  prove  it 
to  be  later  than  the  General  Chronicle.  For 
instance,  in  Chapters  294,  295,  and  296,  of 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  there  is  a  correc- 
tion of  an  error  of  two  years  in  the  General 
Chronicle's  chronology.  And  again,  in  the 
General  Chronicle  (ed.  1604,  f.  313.  b),  after 
relating  the  burial  of  the  Cid,  by  the  bish- 
ops, in  a  vault,  and  dressed  in  his  clothes 
("vestidoconsuspanos"),  it  adds,  "And 
thus  he  was  laid  where  he  stiU  Ues  »  ("  E 
assi  yaze  ay  do  agora  yaze  ")  5  but  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  the  words  in  Italics 
are  stricken  out,  and  we  have  instead, 
"  And  there  he  remained  a  long  time,  till 
King  Alfonso  came  to  reign  "  ("  E  hy  estudo 
muy  grand  tiempo,  fasta  que  vino  el  Bey 
Don  Alfonso  a  reynar  ")  j  after  which  words 
we  have  an  account  of  the  translation  of 
his  body  to  another  tomb,  by  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  the  son  of  Ferdinand.  But,  besides 
that  this  is  plainly  an  addition  to  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  made  later  than  the 
account  given  in  the  General  Chronicle, 
there  is  a  little  clumsiness  about  it  that 
renders  it  quite  curious  j  for,  in  speaking 
of  St  Ferdinand  with  the  usual  formulary, 


as  "  he  who  conquered  Andalusia,  and  the 
city  of  Jaen,  and  many  other  royal  towns 
and  castles,"  it  adds,  "  As  the  history  wiU 
relate  to  you  further  on  ("Segun  que 
adelante  vos  lo  contar^  la  historia  ").  Now, 
the  history  of  the  Cid  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  history  of  St.  Ferdinand,  who 
lived  a  hundred  years  after  him,  and  is 
never  again  mentioned  in  this  Chronicle  5 
and  therefore  the  little  passage  containing 
the  account  of  the  translation  of  the  body 
of  the  Cid,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
its  next  resting-place,  was  probably  cut  out 
from  some  other  chronicle,  which  contained 
the  history  of  St.  Ferdinand,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Cid.    (Cap.  291.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  not  one  of 
consequence  to  this  inquiry,  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  Cid,  besides  their  removal  by 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  1272,  were  successively 
transferred  to  different  places,  in  1447,  in 
1541,  again  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  again,  by  the  bad 
taste  of  the  French  (General  Thibaut,  in 
1809  or  1810,  untU,  at  last,  in  1824,  they 
were  restored  to  their  original  sanctuary  in 
San  Pedro  de  Cardenas.  (Semanario  Pin- 
toresco,  1838,  p.  648.) 

a*  If  it  be  asked  what  were  the  authori- 
ties on  which  the  portion  of  the  0r6nica 
General  relating  to  the  Cid  relies  for  its 
materials,  I  should  answer: — 1.  Those 
cited  in  the  Pr61ogo  to  the  whole  work  by 
Alfonso  himself,  some  of  which  are  again 
cited  when  speaking  of  the  Cid.  Among 
these,  the  most  important  is  the  Archbishop 
Bodrigo's  "Historia  Gothica."  (See  Nic. 
Ant.,  Bibl.  Vet.,  Lib.  VHI.  c.  2,  §  28.)  2. 
It  is  probable  there  were  Arabic  records 
of  the  Cid,  as  a  life  of  him,  or  part  of  a 
life  of  him,  by  a  nephew  of  Alfaxati  or 
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we  now  read  it,  at  Cardenas,  in  the  very  monastery  where 
the  Cid  lies  buried,  and  was  seen  there  by  the  youthful 
Ferdinand,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  was 
afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  who  was  induced  to 
give  the  abbot  an  order  to  have  it  printed.^  This  was 
done  accordingly  in  1512,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  but  two  editions  of  it,  those  of  1552  and  of  1593, 
until  it  was  reprinted  in  1844,  at  Marburg,  in  Germany, 
with  an  excellent  critical  preface  in  Spanish,  by  Huber. 
As  a  part  of  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,*  we  must. 


Alfaraxl,  the  conrerted  Moor,  is  referred 
to  in  the  Chronicle  itoelf;  Cap.  278,  and  in 
Gr6n.  Gen.,  1541,  t  359.  b.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Chronicle  that  sounds  like 
Arabic,  except  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Valencia,  or  some  parts  of  it,  and  esi>e- 
cially  the  ^  Lament  for  the  fall  of  Valen- 
cia," beginning  "  Valencia,  Valencia,  vinie- 
ron  sobre  tl  muchos  quebrantos,'*  which  is 
on  t  329.  a,  and  again,  poorly  amplified, 
on  f.  329.  b,  but  out  of  which  has  been  made 
the  fine  ballad,  "  Apretada  esta  Valencia," 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ballad- 
book  printed  by  Martin  Nucio,  at  Antwerp, 
1560,  though,  I  beUeve,  no  further.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  anything  in  the  Chroni- 
cle of  the  Cid  taken  from  documents  in  the 
Arabic  language,  such  documents  were 
written  by  Christians,  or  a  Christian  char- 
acter was  impressed  on  the  &ct8  taken  from 
them.*  8.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Spanish  translators  of  Bouterwek  (p.  255) 
that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  in  Spanish  is 
substantially  taken  from  the  ^^Historia 
Boderici  Didaci,"  published  by  Bisco,  in 
"  La  Castilla  y  el  mas  Famoso  Castellano  " 
(1792,  App.,  pp.  xyi.-4x.).  But  the  Latin, 
though  curious  and  valuable,  is  a  meagre 
compendium,  in  which  I  find  nothing  of 
the  attractive  stories  and  adventures  of  the 
Spanish,  but  occasionally  something  to 
contradict  or  discredit  them.  4.  The  old 
"Poem  of  the  Cid"  was,  no  doubt,  used, 
and  used  finely,  by  the  chronicler,  whoever 
he  was,  though  he  never  alludes  to  it.  This 
has  been  noticed  by  Sanchez  (Tom.  I.  pp. 
226-228),  and  must  be  noticed  again,  in 
note  28,  where  I  shall  give  an  extract 
from  the  Poem.    I  add  here  only  that  it  is 

•  Since  writing  this  note,  I  leam  that  my 
friend  Don  Pascual  de  Oayangofl  poasesses  an 
Arabic  chionicle  that  throws  much  light  on  this 
Spanish  chronicle  and  on  the  life  of  the  Cid. 


clearly  the  Poem  that  was  used  by  the 
Chronicle,  aoA  not  the  Chronicle  that  was 
used  by  the  Poem. 

*  Prc^emio.  The  good  abbot  considers 
the  Chronicle  to  have  been  written  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Cid,  that  is,  before  A.  D.  1100, 
and  yet  it  refers  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tole- 
do and  the  Bishop  of  Tuy,  who  were  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Moreover,  he  speaks  of 
the  intelligent  interest  the  Prince  Ferdinand 
took  in  it ;  but  Oviedo,  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  says  the  young  prince 
was  only  eight  years  and  some  months  old 
when  he  gave  the  order.  (Quinquagenas, 
MS.) 

so  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  earlier  to 
allude  to  a  portion  of  the  Cid's  history,  and 
then  it  is  added,  "  As  we  shall  relate  further 
on ; "  so  that  it  is  quite  certain  the  Cid's 
history  was  originally  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary portion  of  Uie  General  Chronicle. 
(Cr6nica  General,  ed.  1604,  Tercera  Parte, 
f.  92.  b.)  When,  Uierefore,  we  come  to  the 
Fourth  Part,  where  it  really  belongs,  we 
have,  first,  a  chapter  on  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand  the  Great,  and  then  the  history 
of  the  Cid  connected  with  that  of  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand,  Sancho  n.,  and  Alfonso  VI. ; 
but  the  whole  is  so  truly  an  integral  part 
of  the  General  Chronicle,  and  not  a  sepa- 
rate chronicle  of  the  Cid,  that,  when  it  was 
taken  out  to  serve  as  a  separate  chronicle, 
it  was  taken  out  as  the  three  reigns  of  the 
three  sovereigns  above  mentioned,  begin- 
ning with  one  chapter  that  goes  back  ten 
years  before  the  Cid  was  bom,  and  ending 
with  five  chapters  that  run  forward  ten 
years  after  his  death  *,  while  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  is  a  sort  of  colophon, 
apologizing  (Cr6nica  del  Cid,  Burgos,  1593, 
fol.,  f.  277)  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  much  a 
chronicle  of  these  three  kings,  rather  than 
a  mere  chronicle  of  the  Cid.    This,  with 
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with  a  little  hesitation,  pronounce  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid  less  interesting  than  several  of  the  portions  that  imme- 
diately precede  it.  But  still,  it  is  the  great  national  ver- 
sion of  the  achievements  of  the  great  national  hero  who 
freed  the  fourth  part  of  his  native  land  from  the  loathed 
intrusion  of  the  Moors,  and  who  stands  to  this  day  con- 
nected with  the  proudest  recollections  of  Spanish  glory. 
It  begins  with  the  Cid's  first  victories  under  Ferdinand  the 
Great,  and  therefore  only  alludes  to  his  early  youth,  and 
to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  on  which  Corneille, 
following  the  old  Spanish  play  and  ballads,  has  founded 
his  tragedy ;  but  it  gives  afterwards,  with  great  minute- 
ness, nearly  every  one  of  the  adventures  that  in  the  older 
traditions  are  ascribed  to  him,  down  to  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1099,  and  goes  on  afterwards  down  to  the 
death  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth,  ten  years  later. 

Much  of  it  is  as  fabulous  ^  as  the  accounts  of  Bernardo 
del  Oarpio  and  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  though  perhaps  not 
more  so  than  might  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  a  period 
and  such  pretensions.  Its  style,  too,  is  suited 
to  its  romantic  character,  and  is  more  diffuse 
and  grave  than  that  of  the  best  narrative  portions  of  the 
General  Chronicle.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
overflowing  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  times  when  it  was 
written,  and  offers  us  so  true  a  picture  of  their  generous 
virtues,  as  well  as  their  stem  violence,  that  it  may  well  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  books  in  the  world,  if  not  the 
very  best,  for  studying  the  real  character  and  manners  of 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  Occasionally  there  are  passages  in 
it  like  the  following  description  of  the  Cid's  feelings  and 
conduct,  when  he  left  his  good  castle  of  Bivar,  unjustly 
and  cruelly  exiled  by  the  king,  which,  whether  invented 

the  peculiar  character  of  the  differecces  ^  Masdeu  (Historia  Critica  de  Espana, 

between  the  two  that  have  been  already  Madrid,  1783-1805,  4to,  Tom.  XX.)  would 

noticed,  has  satisfied  me  that  the  Chroqicle  have  us  believe  that  the  whole  is  a  fable  ; 

of  the  Cid  was  taken  from  the  General  but  this  demands  too  much  credulity.   The 

Chronicle.  question  is  discussed  with  acuteness  and 

Dozy    (whose  learned  Becherches    sur  learning  in  "  Jos.  Aschbach  de  Cidi  His- 

PEspagne,  etc.,  1849, 1  had  not  seen  when  torise  Fontibus  Dissertatio "  (Bonnse,  4to, 

this  last  opinion  was  first  published)  comes,  1843,  pp.  6,  etc.),  but  little  can  be  settled 

I  am  pleased  to  observe,  to  the  same  con-  about  individual  facts.    Bee   also   emte, 

elusion.    Tom.  I.  p.  406,  and  elsewhere.  Chap.  n.  Note  4. 
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or  not,  are  as  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  period  they  represent 
as  if  the  minutest  of  their  details  were  ascertained  facts. 

"  And  when  he  saw  his  courts  deserted  and  without 
people,  and  l^e  perches  Tfithout  falcons,  and  the  gate- 
way without  its  judgment-seats,  he  turned  himself  toward 
the  East,  and  knelt  down  and  said,  '  Saint  Mary,  Mother, 
and  all  other  Saints,  graciously  beseech  God  that  he 
would  grant  me  might  to  overcome  all  these  pagans,  and 
that  J  may  gain  from  them  wherewith  to  do  good  to  my 
friends,  and  to  all  those  that  may  follow  and  help  me.' 
And  then  he  went  on  and  asked  for  Alvar  Fanez,  and  said 
to  him,  '  Cousin,  what  fault  have  the  poor  in  the  wrong 
that  the  Jting  has  done  us  ?  Warn  all  my  people,  then, 
that  they  harm  none,  wheresoever  we  may  go.'  And  he 
called  for  his  horse  to  mount.  Then  spake  up  an  old 
woman  standing  at  her  door  and  said,  '  Go  on  with  good 
luck,  for  you  shall  make  spoil  of  whatsoever  you  may 
find  or  desire.'  And  the  Cid,  when  he  heard  that  say- 
ing, rode  on,  for  he  would  tarry  no  longer ;  and  as  he 
went  out  of  Bivar,  he  said,  '  Now  do  I  desire  you  should 
know,  my  friends,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should 
return  to  Castile  with  great  honor  and  great  gain.'"* 

Some  of  the  touches  of  manners  in  this  little  passage, 
such  as  the  allusion  to  the  judgment-seats  at  his  gate, 
where.the  Cid,  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  had  administered 
justice  to  his  vassals,  and  the  hint  of  the  poor  augury 
gathered  from  the  old  woman's  wish,  which  seems  to  be 
of  more  power  with  him  than  the  prayer  he  had  just 
uttered,  or  the  bold  hopes  that  were  driving  him  to  the 
Moorish  frontiers,  —  such  touches  give  life  and  truth  to 

^  The  portion  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  of  that  poem,  we  should  be  able  to  account 

Cid  from  which  I  have  taken  the  extract  is  for  yet  more  of  the  additions  to  the  Chron- 

afnong  the  portions  which  least  resemble  icle  in  this  passage.    The  lines  I  refer  to 

the  corresponding   parts  of  the   General  are  as  follows: 
Chronicle.    It  is  in  Chap.  91 ;  and  from 

Chap.  88  to  Chap.  93  there  is  a  good  deal  De  los  sos  oios  tan  faeries   mientre  lorando 

not  found  in  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Tomaba  la  cabeza,   e  estalMdos  catando. 

General  Chronicle  (1604,  f.  224,  etc.),  though,  VJo  puertas  abierta.   e  uzo.  sin  cafiados, 

.  .,         ,  I:,  V     lu        xL  Alctodaras  vacias,    sin  pieUes  e  sin  mantofl, 

Where  they  do  resemble  each  other,  the  e  sin  fldcones  e  sin  adtores  mudados. 

phraseology  is  stiU  frequently  identical.  Sosplrfi  mio  Cid,  c»  mucho  avie  grandea  c«id». 
The  particular  passage  I  have  selected  was,  dos. 

I  think,  suggested  by  the  first  lines  that 

remain  to  us  of  the  "  Poema  del  Cid  5 »»  Other  passages  are  quite  as  obviously  taken 

and  perhaps,  if  we  had  the  preceding  lines  ^^  the  poem. 
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this  old  chronicle,  and  bring  its  times  and  feelings,  as  it 
were,  sensibly  before  us.  Adding  its  peculiar  treasures 
to  those  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  General  Chronicle, 
we  shall  find,  in  the  whole,  nearly  all  the  romantic  and 
poetical  fables  and  adventures  that  belong  to  the  earliest 
portions  of  Spanish  history.  At  the  same  time  we  shall 
obtain  a  living  picture  of  the  state  of  manners  in  that 
dark  period,  when  the  elements  of  modem  society  were 
just  beginning  to  be  separated  from  the  chaos  in  which 
they  had  long  struggled,  and  out  of  which,  by  the  action 
of  successive  ages,  they  have  been  gradually  wrought 
into  those  forms  of  policy  which  now  give  stability  to 
governments,  and  peace  to  the  intercourse  of  men. 


i 


CHAPTER    IX. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  EXAMPIf  OF  ALFONSO  THE  TENTH.  —  CHRONICLES  OF 
HIS  OWN  REIGN,  AND  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  SANCHO  THE  BRAYE  AND 
FERDINAND  THE  FOURTH.  —  CHRONICLE  OF  ALFONSO   THE  ELEYENTH, 

BY    YILLAIZAN. CHRONICLES    OF    PETER    THE    CRUEL,    HENRY    THE 

SECOND,  JOHN  THE  FIRST,  AND  HENRY  THE  THIRD,  BY  AYALA. — 
CHRONICLE  OF  JOHN  THE  SECOND.  —  TWO  CHRONICLES  OF  HENRY  THE 
FOURTH,  AND  TWO  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

The  idea  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  simply  and  nobly  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  of  his  Chronicle,  that  he  was 
desirous  to  leave  for  posterity  a  record  of  what  Spain 
had  been  and  had  done  in  all  past  time,^  was  not  without 
influence  upon  the  nation,  even  in  the  state  in  which  it 
then  was,  and  in  which,  for  £(bove  a  century  afterwards, 
it  continued.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  that  great  king's 
project  for  a  uniform  administration  of  justice  by  a  set- 
tled code,  his  example  was  too  much  in  advance  of  his 
age  to  be  immediately  followed  ;  though,  as  in  that  mem- 
orable case,  when  it  was  once  adopted,  its  fruits  became 
abundant.  The  two  next  kings,  Sancho  the  Brave  and 
Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  took  no  measures,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  keep  up  and  publish  the  history  of  their  reigns. 
But  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  the  same  monarch,  it  AUbnao  the 
should  be  remembered,  under  whom  the  "  Par-  ^e^e^i^- 
tidas  "  became  the  eflficxent  law  of  the.  land,  recurred  to 
the  example  of  his  wise  ancestor,  and  ordered  the  annals 
*  of  the  kingdom  to  be  continued,  from  the  time  when  those 
of  the  General  Chronicle  ceased  down  to  his  own ;  em- 
bracing, of  course,  the  reigns  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  San- 

1  It  sounds  much  like  the  "  Partidas,"  svien  de  yenir,  oomo  para  si  mesmoB  o  por 

beginning  ^  Los  sabios  antiguos  que  ftieron  loe  otaros  que  eran  en  sn  tiempo,**  etc    But 

en  loB   tiempos  primeros,  j  foUaron  los  such  introductions  are  c(nnmon  in  other 

saberes  y  las  otras  oosas,  tovieron  que  men-  early  chronicles,  and  in  other  old  Spanish 

goarien  en  aus  fechos  y  en  su  lealtad,  si  books, 
tambien  no  lo  quisiessen  para  los  otros  que 

14  (167) 
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cho  the  Brave,  and  Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  or  the  period 
from  1252  to  1312.^  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
appointment  of  a  royal  chronicler,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
Royal  accounted  as  the  creation  of  an  office  of  conse- 
chroniciera.  q^encc  in  all  that  regards  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  which,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
*  neglected  in  later  times,  fiimished  important  documents 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  was  contin- 
ued in  form,  at  least,  till  the  establishment  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.*^ 

By  whom  this  office  was  first  filled  does  not  appear ; 
but  the  Chronicle  itself  seems  to  have  been  prepared 
about  the  year  1320.  Formerly  it  was  attributed  to 
Feman  Sanchez  de  Tovar;  but  Fernan  Sanchez  was  a 
personage  of  great  consideration  and  power  in  the  state, 
practised  in  public  aflfairs,  and  familiar  with  their  history, 
so  that  we  can  hardly  attribute  to  him  the  mistakes  with 
which  this  Chronicle  abounds,  especially  in  the  part  relat- 
ing to  Alfonso  the  Wise.*  But,  whoever  may  have  been 
its  author,  the  Chronicle,  which,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  so 
distinctly  divided  into  the  three  reigns  that  it  is  rather 
three  chronicles  than  one,  has  little  value  as  a  composi- 
tion. Its  narrative  is  given  with  a  rude  and  dry  formality, 
and  whatever  interest  it  awakens  depends,  not  upon  its 
style  and  manner,  but  upon  the  character  of  the  events 
recorded,  which  sometimes  have  an  air  of  adventure  about 
them  belonging  to  the  elder  times,  and,  like  them,  are  full 
of  life  and  movement. 

The  example  of  regular  chronicling,  having  now  been 
fairly  set  at  the  court  of  Castile,  was  followed  by  Henry 
the  Second,  who  commanded  his  Chancellor  and  Chief-Jus- 

s  (( Chronica  del  may  EscUreoido  IMu-  *  Fomer,  Obras,  ed.  Villanueya,  Madrid, 

cipe  y  Bey  D.  Alfonso,  el  que  fue  par  de  1843,  8to,  Tom.  I.  pp.  29,  30, 120. 

Emperador,y  hizo  el  Ubro  de  las  Slete  Par-  *  All  this  may  be  found  abundantly  dis- 

tidas,y  ansimismoalfindesteLibroYaen-  cussed  in  the  ^*Memorias  de  Alfonso  el 

oorporada  la  Gr6nica  del  Rey  D.  Sancho  el  Sabio,"  by  the  Marques  de  Mondejar,  pp. 

Sravo,'*  etc.,yalladolid,  1554,  folio}  to  which  609-635.    Olemencin,  however,  sUU  attrib- 

should  be  added  "  Cr6nlca  del  muy  Valer-  utes  the  Chronicle  to  Feman  Sanchez  de 

oso  Rey  D.  Fernando,  Visnieto  del  Santo  Tovar.  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Historia,  Tom 

Rey  D.  Fernando,"  etc.,  YalladoUd,  1554,  YI.  p.  451. 
foUo. 
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ticiary,  Juan  Nunez  de  ViUaizan,  to  prepare,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  Preface,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  an  account  of 
his  father's  reign.  In  this  way,  the  series  goes  Alfonso  the 
on  unbroken,  and  now  gives  us  the  ''  Chronicle  of  Eleventh. 
Alfonso  the  Eleventh,"*  beginning  with  his  birth  and 
education,  of  which  the  notices  are  slight,  but  relating 
amply  the  events  from  the  time  he  came  to  the  throne,  in 
1312,  till  his  death,  in  1350.  How  much  of  it  was  act- 
ually written  by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be 
ascertained.^  From  diflferent  passages,  it  seems  that  an 
older  chronicle  was  used  freely  in  its  composition  ;  ^  and 
the  whole  should,  therefore,  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
compilation  made  under  the  responsibility  of  the  highest 
personages  of  the  realm.  Its  opening  will  show  at  once 
the  grave  and  measured,  tone  it  takes,  and  the  accuracy  it 
claims  for  its  dates  and  statements. 

''  God  is  the  beginning  and  the  means  and  the  end  of  all 
things ;  and  without  him  they  cannot  subsist.  For  by  his 
power  they  are  made,  and  by  his  wisdom  ordered,  and  by 
his  goodness  maintained.  And  he  is  the  Lord ;  and,  in  all 
things,  almighty,  and  conqueror  in  all  battles.  Wherefore, 
whosoever  would  begin  any  good  work  should  first  name 
the  name  of  God,  and  place  him  before  all  things,  asking 
and  beseeching  of  his  mercy  to  give  him  knowledge  and 
will  and  power,  whereby  he  may  bring  it  to  a  good  end. 
Therefore  will  this  pious  chronicle  henceforward  relate 
whatsoever  happened  to  the  noble  King,  Don  Alfonso,  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  and  the  battles  and  conquests  and  vic- 
tories that  he  had  and  did  in  his  life  against  Moors  and 
against  Christians.  And  it  will  begin  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  most  noble  King,  Don  Fernando,  his 
father."  8 

The  reign  of  the  father,  however,  occupies  only  three 
short  chapters ;    after  which,  the  rest  of  the  Chronicle, 

B  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Chronicle  0  The  phraie  is,  "  Msnd6  &  Ju^oi  Nuncs 

(Yalladolid,  1651,  folio)  better  than  the  old  de  Villaizan,  Alguacil  de  la  sa  Gasa,  que  la 

editions  of  such  Spanish  books  commonly  fioiesetra8ladarenPergaminos,efl2(^tras- 

are  •,  but  the  best  is  that  of  Madrid,  1787,  ladar,  et  escribi61aRuy  Martinea  de  Medina 

4to,  edited  by  Oerdi  y  Rico,  and  published  de  Rioseco,"  etc.    See  Prefece. 

tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Academy  ^  in  Cap.  840  and  elsewhere, 

of  ffistory.  8  Ed.  17  87,  p.  3. 
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containing  in  all  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chapters, 
comes  down  to  the  death  of  Alfonso,  who  perished  of  the 
plague  before  Gibraltar,  and  then  it  abruptly  closes.  Its 
general  tone  is  grave  and  decisive,  like  that  of  a  person 
speaking  with  authority  upon  matters  of  importance,  and 
it  is  rare  that  we  find  in  it  a  sketch  of  manners  like  the 
following  account  of  the  young  king  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen. 

"  And  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  city  of  Valladolid, 
there  were  with  him  knights  and  esquires,  and  his  tutor, 
Martin  Fernandez  de  Toledo,  that  brought  him  up,  and 
that  had  been  with  him  a  long  time,  even  before  the 
queen  died,  and  other  men,  who  had  long  been  used  to 
palaces,  and  to  the  courts  of  kings ;  and  all  these  gave 
him  an  ensample  of  good  manners.  And,  moreover,  he 
had  been  brought  up  with  the  children  of  men  of  note, 
and  with  noble  knights.  But  the  king,  of  his  own  con- 
dition, was  well-mannered  in  eating,  and  drank  little,  and 
was  clad  as  became  his  estate  ;  and  in  all  other  his  cus- 
toms he  was  well-conditioned,  for  his  speech  was  true  Cas- 
tilian,  and  he  hesitated  not  in  what  he  had  to  say.  And 
so  long  as  he  was  in  Valladolid,  he  sat  three  days  in  the 
week  to  hear  the  complaints  and  suits  that  came  before 
him ;  and  he  was  shrewd  in  understanding  the  facts  thereof, 
and  he  was  faithful  in  secret  matters,  and  loved  them  that 
served  him,  each  after  his  place,  and  trusted  truly  and 
entirely  those  whom  he  ought  to  trust.  And  he  began  to 
be  much  given  to  horsemanship,  and  pleased  himself  with 
arms,  and  loved  to  have  in  his  household  strong  men, 
that  were  bold  and  of  good  conditions.  And  he  loved 
much  all  his  own  people,  and  was  sore  grieved  at  the 
great  mischief  and  great  harm  there  were  in  the  land 
through  failure  of  justice,  and  he  had  indignation  against 
evil-doers."  * 

But  though  there  are  few  sketches  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Alfonso  the  Eleventh  like  the  preceding,  we  find  in  gen- 
eral a  well-ordered  account  of  the  aflfairs  of  that  monarch's 
long  and  active  reign,  given  with  a  simplicity  and  appar- 

»  Bd.  1787,  p.  80. 
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ent  sincerity  which,  in  spite  of  the  formal  plainness  of  its 
style,  make  it  almost  always  interesting,  and  sometimes 
amusing. 

The  next  considerable  attempt  approaches  somewhat 
nearer  to  proper  history.  It  is  the  series  of  chronicles 
relating  to  the  troublesome  reigns  of  Peter  the  Cruel  and 
Henry  the  Second,  to  the  hardly  less  unsettled  times  of 
John  the  First,  and  to  the  more  quiet  and  pros-  pedr©  Lope« 
perous  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  They  were  ^®  ^y^^ 
written  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  in  some  respects  the 
first  Spaniard  of  his  age  ;  distinguished,  as  we  have  seen, 
among  the  poets  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  now  to  be  noticed  as  the  best  prose-writer  of 
the  same  period.  He  was  bom  in  1332,^°  and,  though  only 
eighteen  years  old  when  Peter  ascended  the  throne,  was 
soon  observed  and  employed  by  that  acute  monarch.  But 
when  troubles  arose  in  the  kingdom,  Ayala  left  his  tyran- 
nical master,  who  had  already  shown  himself  capable  of 
almost  any  degree  of  guilt,  and  joined  his  fortunes  to  those 
of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  the  king's  illegitimate  brother, 
who  had,  of  course,  no  claim  to  the  throne  but  such  as 
was  laid  in  the  crimes  of  its  possessor,  and  the  good-will 
of  the  suffering  nobles  and  people. 

At  first,  the  cause  of  Henry  was  successful.  But  Peter 
addressed  himself  for  help  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
then  in  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  who,  as  Froissart  relates, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  great  prejudice  against  the  estate 
royal  ^  to  have  a  usurper  succeed,  entered  Spain,  and, 
with  a  strong  hand,  replaced  the  fallen  monarch  on  his 
throne.  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Naxera,  by  which  this 
was  achieved,  in  1361,  Ayala,  who  bore  his  prince's  stand- 
ard, was  taken  prisoner^  and  carried  to  England,  where 
he  wrote  a  part  at  least  of  his  poems  on  a  courtly  life. 
Somewhat  later,  Peter,  no  longer  supported  by  the  Black 
Prince,  was  dethroned ;  and  Ayala,  who  was  then  released 

v>  For  the  Life  of  Ayala,  see  Nic.  Antonio,       i^  See  the  passage  in  which  Mariana  gives 
Bib.  Vet,  Lib.  X.  c.  1.  an  account  of  the  battle.    (Historia,  Lib. 

u  The  whole  account  In  Froissart  is  worth    XVn.  c.  10.) 
reading,  especially  in  Lord  Bemers*  trans- 
lation (London,  1812,  4to,  VoL  L  c.  231, 
etc.),  as  an  illostration  of  Ayala. 
14* 
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from  his  tedious  imprisonment,  returned  home,  and  after- 
wards became  Grand-Chancellor  to  Henry  the  Second,  in 
whose  service  he  gained  so  much  consideration  and  influ- 
ence, that  he  .seems  to  have  descended  as  a  sort  of  tra- 
ditionary minister  of  state  through  the  reign  of  John  the 
First,  and  far  into  that  of  Henry  the  Third.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  like  other  grave  personages,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil,  he  appeared  as  a  military  leader,  and  once  again, 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aljubarotta,  in  1386,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  But  his  Portuguese  captivity  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  long  or  so  cruel  as  his  English  one  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
quietly  in  Spain.  He  died  at  Calahorra  in  1401,  seventy- 
five  years  old. 

"  He  was,''  says  his  nephew,  the  noble  Feman  Perez 
de  Gruzman,  in  the  striking  gallery  of  portraits  he  has  left 
us,^  "  He  was  a  man  of  very  gentle  qualities  and  of  good 
conversation  ;  had  a  great  conscience,  and  feared  God 
much.  He  loved  knowledge,  also,  and  gave  himself 
much  to  reading  books  and  histories  ;  and  though  he  was 
as  goodly  a  knight  as  any,  and  of  great  discretion  in  the 
practices  of  the  world,  yet  he  was  by  nature  bent  on  learn- 
ing, and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  reading  and 
studying,  not  books  of  law,  but  of  philosophy  and  his- 
tory. Through  his  means  some  books  are  now  known  in 
Castile  that  were  not  known  aforetime  ;  such  as  Titus 
Livius,  who  is  the  most  notable  of  the  Roman  historians  ; 
the  '  Fall  of  Princes ; '  the  '  Ethics '  of  Saint  Gregory  ; 
Isidorus  *  De  Summo  Bono ; '  Boethius ;  and  the  '  History 
of  Troy.'  He  prepared  the  History  of  Castile  from  the 
King  Don  Pedro  to  the  King  Don  Henry;  and  made  a 
good  book  on  Hunting,  which  he  greatly  affected,  and 
another  called  '  Rimado  de  Palacio.' " 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  claim  so 
much  reputation  as  his  kinsman  does  for  the  Chancellor 
Ayala,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  he  took  in  books 
of  such  doubtful  value  as  Guide  de  Colonna's  *' Trojan 
War,"  and  BcTccaccio  "De  Casibus  Principum;"  but,  in 

18  Oeneraciones  y  Bemblanzas,  Cap.  7,  Madrid,  1776,  4to,  p.  222. 
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translating  Livy,"  he  unquestionably  rendered  his  coun- 
try an  important  service.  He  rendered,  too,  a  no  less  im- 
portant service  to  himself ;  since  a  familiarity  with  Livy 
tended  to  fit  him  for  the  task  of  preparing  the  Chronicle, 
which  now  constitutes  his  chief  distinction  and  merit." 
It  begins  in  1360,  where  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh 
ends,  and  comes  down  to  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the 
Third,  or  to  1396,  embracing  that  portion  of  the  author's 
own  life  which  was  between  his  eighteenth  year  and  his 
sixty-fourth,  and  constituting  the  first  safe  materials  for 
the  history  of  his  native  country. 

For  such  an  undertaking  Ayala  was  singularly  well 
fitted.  Spanish  prose  was  already  well  advanced  in  his 
time  ;  for  Don  John  Manuel,  the  last  of  the  elder  school 
of  good  writers,  did  not  die  till  Ayala  was  fifteen  years 
old.  He  was,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  a  scholar,  and, 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a  remarkable  one ;  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance  than  either  of  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  personally  familiar  with  the  course  of 
public  affairs  during  the  forty-six  years  embraced  by  his 
Chronicle.  Of  all  this  traces  are  to  be  found  in  his  work. 
His  style  is  not,  like  that  of  the  oldest  chroniclers,  full  of 
a  rich  vivacity  and  freedom  ;  but,  without  being 
over-carefully  elaborated,  it  is  simple  and  busi-  ^ 
ness-like  ;  while,  to  give  a  more  earnest  air,  if  not  an  air 
of  more  truth,  to  the  whole,  he  has,  in  imitation  of  Livy, 
introduced  into  the  course  of  his  narrative  set  speeches 
and  epistles  intended  to  express  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  his  principal  actors  more  distinctly  than  they  could  be 
expressed  by  the  mere  facts  and  current  of  the  story. 

M  It  is  probable  Ayala  translated,  or  is  of  Seville,  1495,  folio,  but  it  seems  to 

caused  to  be  translated,  all  these  books,  have  been  printed  from  a  MS.  that  did  not 

At  least,  such  has  been  the  impression }  contain  the  entire  series.    ISie  best  edition 

and  the  mention  of  Isidore  of  Seyille  among  is  that  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 

the  authors  **  made  known "  seems  to  just-  Academy  of  History,    by  D.  Eugenio  de 

iiy  it,  for,  as  a  Spaniard  of  great  &me,  Llaguno  Amirola,  its  secretary  (Madrid, 

St.  Isidore  must  always  have  been  knoum  1779, 2  torn.  4to).    That  Ayala  was  the  au- 

in  Spain  in  every  other  way,  except  by  a  thoriised  chronicler  of  Castile  is  apparent 

translation  into  Spanish.     See,  also,  the  from  the  whole  tone  of  his  work,  and  is 

Preface  to  the  edition  of  Boccaccio,  Caida  directly  asserted  in  an  old  MS.  of  a  part  of 

de  Principes,  1495,  in  Fr.  Mendez,  Typo-  it,  cited  by  Bayer  in  his  notes  to  N.  An* 

graf  ia  Espanola,  MMrid,  1796,  4to,  p.  202.  tonlo,  Bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  X.  cap.  1,  num.  10, 

U  The  first  edition  of  Ayala*s  Chronicles  n.  1. 
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Compared  with  the  Chronicle  of  •Alfonso  the  Wise,  which 
preceded  it  by  above  a  century,  it  lacks  the  charm  of  that 
poetical  oredulity  which  loves  to  deal  in  doubtful  tradi- 
tions of  glory,  rather  than  in  those  ascertained  facts  which 
are  often  little  honorable  either  to  the  national  fame  or  to 
the  spirit  of  humanity.  Compared  with  the  Chronicle  of 
Froissart,  with  which  it  was  contemporary,  we  miss  the 
honest-hearted  enthusiasm  that  looks  with  unmingled 
delight  and  admiration  upon  all  the  gorgeous  phantasma- 
goria of  chivalry,  and  find,  instead  of  it,  the  penetrating 
sagacity  of  an  experienced  statesman,  who  sees  quite 
through  the  deeds  of  men,  and,  like  Comines,  thinks  it 
not  at  all  worth  while  to  conceal  the  great  crimes  with 
which  he  has  been  familiar,  if  they  can  be  but  wisely  and 
Successfully  set  forth.  When,  therefore,  we  read  Ayala's 
Chronicle,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  made  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  progress  of  the  species  of  writing  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  that  we  are  beginning  to  approach  the 
period  when  history  is  to  teach  with  sterner  exactness 
the  lesson  it  has  learned  from  the  hard  experience  of  the 
past. 

Among  the  many  curious  and  striking  passages  in 
Ayala's  Chronicle,  the  most  interesting  are,  perhaps, 
those  that  relate  to  the  unfortunate  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  forsook  her  two  days  after 
his  marriage,  and,  when  he  had  kept  her  long  in  prison, 
at  last  sacrificed  her  to  his  base  passion  for  his  mistress  ; 
an  event  which  excited,  as  we  learn  from  Froissart's 
Chronicle,  a  sensation  of  horror,  not  only  in  Spain,  but 
throughout  llurope,  and  became  an  attractive  subject  for 
'the  popular  poetry  of  the  old  national  ballads,  several 
of  which  we  find  were  devoted  to  it.^*  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  even  the  best  of  the  ballads  give  us 
so  near  and  moving  a  picture  of  her  cruel  sufferings  as 

i>  There  are  aboat  a  dozen  ballads  on  the  which  is  in  the  Saragossa  Canoionero  of 

subject  of  Don  Pedro,  of  which  the  best,  I  1650,  Parte  II.  f.  46.     "  Ob  immanitatem 

think,  are  those  beginning,  "Dona  Blanca  dejectus  "  is  the  apt  phrase  applied  to  him 

esta  en  Sidonia,"  "En  on  retrete  en  que  by  Mariana  in  his  Treatise  De  Kege,  1699, 

apenas,"  «  No  contento  el  Rey  D.  Pedro,"  p.  44. 
and  "Dona  Maria  de  Padilla,"  the  lafit  of 
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Ayala  does,  when,  going  on  step  by  step  in  his  passion- 
less manner,  he  shows  us  the  queen  first  solemnly  wedded 
in  the  church  at  Toledo,  and  then  pining  in  her  prison  at 
Medina  Sidonia ;  the  excitement  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  king's  own  mother  and  family  ;  carry- 
ing us  all  the  time  with  painful  exactness  through  the 
long  series  of  murders  and  atrocities  by  which  Pedro  at 
last  reaches  the  final  crime  which,  during  eight  years,  he 
had  hesitated  to  commit.  For  there  is  in  the  succession 
of  scenes  he  thus  exhibits  to  us  a  circumstantial  minute- 
ness which  is  above  all  power  of  generalization,  and 
brings  the  guilty  monarches  character  more  vividly  before 
us  than  it  could  be  brought  by  the  most  fervent  spirit  of 
poetry  or  of  eloquence!"'  And  it  is  precisely  this  cool 
and  patient  minuteness  of  the  chronicler,  founded  on  his 
personal  knowledge,  that  gives  its  peculiar  character  to 
Ayala's  record  of  the  four  wild  reigns  in  which  he  lived ; 
presenting  them  to  us  in  a  style  less  spirited  and  vigorous, 
indeed,  than  that  of  some  of  the  older  chronicles  of  the 
monarchy,  but  certainly  in  one  more  simple,  more  judi- 
cious, and  more  effective  for  the  true  purposes  of  history.^ 

)7  See  the  Gr6niG|i  de  Don  Pedro,  Ann.  country  *, — short  poems,  worthless  as  verse, 

1353,  Gapp.  4,  5,  11,  12,  14,  21  *,    Ann.  and  sneered  at  by  Argote  de  Molina,  in  the 

1364,  Capp.  19,  21;  Ann.  1358,  Capp.  2  Preface  to  his  «Nobleza  del  Andaluria" 

and  3  j  and  Ann.  1361,  Cap.  3.    One  of  the  (1588),  for  the  impertiect  knowledge  their 

most  striking  scenes  described  in  all  his-  author  had  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 

tory  is  that  in  which  the  queen  mother,  treated.    Gracia  Dei*s  defence  of  Don  Pedro 

standing  before  the  dead   bodies  of   the  is  not  better.    It  is  found  in  the  Seminario 

knights  he  had  murdered,  curses  her  son,  Erudite  (Madrid,  1790,  Tom.  XXVIU.  and 

Don  Pedro.    Ann.  1356,  c.  2.  XXIX.),  with  additions  by  a  later  hand, 

IB  The  fedmess  of  Ayala  in  regard  to  Don  probably  Diego  de  Castilla,  Dean  of  Toledo, 
Pedro  has  been  questioned,  and,  from  his  who,  I  believe,  was  one  of  Don  Pedro's 
relations  to  that  monarch,  may  naturally  descendants.  It  is  very  loose  and  ill-writ- 
be  suspected ; — a  point  on  which  Mariana  ten,  and  cites  no  snfMent  authorities  for 
touches  (Historia,  Lib.  XVII.  c.  10),  with-  the  averments  which  it  makes  about  events 
out  settling  it,  but  one  of  some  little  conse-  that  happened  a  century  and  a  half  earlier, 
quence  in  Spanish  literary  history,  where  and  on  which,  therefore,  it  was  unsuitable 
the  character  of  Don  Pedro  often  appears  to  trust  the  voice  of  tradition.  Francisco 
connected  with  poetry  and  the  drama,  de  Castilla,  who  certainly  had  blood  of  Don 
The  first  person  who  attacked  Ayala  was,  Pedro  in  his  veins,  followed  in  the  same 
I  believe,  Pedro  de  Gracia  Dei,  a  courtier  track,  and  speaks,  in  his  "  Practica  de  las 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  and  Vhrtudes"  (^arago^  1562,  4to,  foL  28), 
in  that  of  Charles  V.  He  was  Eing-at-  of  the  monarch  and  of  Ayala  as 
Arms  and  Chronicler  to  the  Catholic  sov-  „.  _  «  ,  .  , 
weignj,  and  I  have  in  manuscript  a  collec-  p^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^  j^t^^^  ^^^^ 
tion  of  his  professional  cophu  on  the  lin- 
eages and  arms  of  the  principal  ftunilies  ot  All  this,  however,  was  of  little  moment,  and 
Spain,  and  on  the  general  history  of  the  produced  little  effect    But,  in  process  of 
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The  last  of  the  royal  chronicles  that  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  with  much  particnlarity  is  that  of  John  the  Sec- 
john  the  ond,  which  begins  with  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Second.  Third,  and  comes  down  to  the  death  of  John 
himself,  in  1454.^*^  It  was  the  work  of  several  hands,  and 
contains  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  at 
different  periods.  Alvar  Garcia  de  Santa  Maria,  no  doubt, 
prepared  the  account  of  the  first  fourteen  years,  or  to 
1420,  constituting  about  one  third  of  the  whole  work  ;** 
after  which,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Infante  Ferdinand,  who  was  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity of  the  king,  and  subsequently  much  disliked  by  him, 
his  labors  ceased.*^  Who  wrote  the  next  portion  is  not 
known ;  ^  but,  from  about  1429  to  1446,  John  de  Mena, 
the  poet,  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  royal  annalist,  and. 


time,  a  chftage  took  place.  Philip  II.  gare 
Pedro  the  •tiUe  of  Justiciero^  or  "the 
severely  just"  (Cabrera  de  Historia,  1611, 
f.  59).  A  tittle  later,  Salaear  de  Mendosa, 
who  wrote  about  1601,  entered  into  a  reg. 
ular  defence  of  him  in  his  Monarquia  de 
Espana  (Lib.  n.  Oapp.  19,20),  and  at  last 
Vera  y  Figueroa,  a  diplomatist  of  very 
doubtful  reputation  for  truth,  wrote  a  book 
in  form  entitled  El  Bey  Bon  Pedro  defen- 
dido  (Madrid,  1648,  4to).  The  Theatre, 
from  the  age  of  Philip  III.,  took  this  Cavor- 
able  view  of  Pedro's  character,  as  we  shall 
see  in  Lope*s  "  Key  Don  Pedro  en  Madrid," 
Calderon*s  "  Medico  de  su  Houra,"  Moreto*8 
"  Yaliente  Justiciero,*'  and  so  on,  from  time 
to  time,  down  to  "  Bl  Zapatero  y  el  Rey "  of 
Zorrilla.  The  baUads,  too,  sometimes  repre- 
sent him  in  the  same  light, — particularly 
the  brilliant  one  beginning  **  A  los  pies  de 
Don  Bnrique,*'  whifh  can  be  toaced  back  to 
1594, — but  more  generally  they  follow  the 
representations  of  Ayala. 

In  1777,  however,  a  Yalendan  lawyer, 
Doctor  D.  Josef  Bemi  y  Catal&,  printed  a 
dissertation  of  a  few  pages  in  defence  of 
Don  Pedro,  which,  May  26, 1778,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Gaoeta  de  Madrid.**  This 
brought  up  the  subject  <A  the  character  of 
that  monarch  afresh.  A  letter  by  the 
learned  Don  T.  A.  Sanchez,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Pedro  Fernandez,  entitled  "  Carta 
familiar"  (18mo,  Madrid,  pp.  101),  followed, 
June  21,  of  the  same  year,  demolishing  the 
absurd  stat^nenis  and  arguments  of  Bemi. 


But  they  were  partly  renewed  by  Pray 
Francisco  de  los  Arcos,  a  capuchin,  in  his 
"  Converaaciones  instructivas,**  to  which, 
with  agreeable  and  pungent  satfre,  Trlarte, 
the  fobuUst,  replied  in  a  tract  entitled 
"  Carta  escrita  por  Don  Juan  Vicente  al 
R.  Padre  F.  de  Arcos"  (1786, 18mo,  pp.  28), 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  effected  works.  Since  that 
time  the  question  has  been  occasionally 
agitated,  but  is,  I  think,  flnaUy  settled 
against  Don  Pedro  in  the  **£xamen  hip- 
torico-critico  del  Beynado  de  Don  Pedro  de 
CastiUa,  su  autor  Don  Antonio  Ferrer  del 
Bio»»  (Madrid,  1851,  8vo),  which  had  al- 
ready gained,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  2 
March,  1850,  the  prise  offered  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History. 

i»  The  first  edition  of  the  **  Cronica  del 
Senor  Rey  D.  Juan,  segundo  de  este  Nom- 
bre,"  was  printed  at  Logrono  (1517,  fol.), 
and  is  the  most  correct  of  the  old  editions 
that  I  have  used.  The  best  of  all,  however, 
is  the  beautiful  one  printed  at  Yalenda,  by 
Monfort,  in  1779,  folio,  to  which  maybe 
added  an  Appendix  by  P.  Fr.  Liciniano 
Baez,  Madrid,  1786,  foUo. 

»  See  his  Pr61ogo,  in  the  edition  of  1779, 
p.  xix.,  and  Oalindez  de  Carvajal,  Prefab 
cion,  p.  19. 

"  He  lived  as  late  as  1444  •,  for  he  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  that  year  in 
the  Ghronide.  (See  Ann.  1444,  Oapp.  14, 
15.) 

««  Prefocion  de  Carvajal. 


Chap.  IX.] 
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if  we  are  to  trust  the  letters  of  one  of  his  friends,  seems 
to  have  been  diligent  in  collecting  materials  for  his  task, 
if  not  earnest  in  all  its  duties.^  Other  parts  have  been 
attributed  to  Juan  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  a  poet,  and 
Diego  de  Valera,^  a  knight  and  gentleman  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Chronicle  itself,  and  afterwards  himself 
employed  as  a  chronicler  by  Queen  Isabella. 

But,  whoever  may  have  been  at  first  concerned  in  it, 
the  whole  work  was  ultimately  committed  to  Feman 
Perez  de  Guzman,  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  an  acute  as 
well  as  a  witty  observer  of  manners,  who  survived  John 
the  Second,  and  probably  arranged  and  completed  the 
Chronicle  of  his  master's  reign,  as  it  was  published  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  ^  some  passages 


ss  Fernan  Qomet  de  Cibdareal,  physician 
to  John  II.,  Centon  Epistolario,  Madrid, 
1775, 4to,  Epist  23  and  74  }  a  work,  how- 
ever, whose  genuineness  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  question  hereafter. 

**  Pre£acion  de  Carv^jal.  Poetry  of  Ro- 
driguez del  Padron  is  found  in  the  Cancion- 
eros  Generales}  and  of  Diego  de  Yalera 
there  is  <*  La  Cr6nica  de  Espana  abreyiada 
por  mandado  de  la  muy  poderosa  Senora 
Dona  Isabel,  Reyna  de  Castilla,"  made  in 
1481,  when  its  author  was  sixty-nine  years 
old, and  printed,  1482,  1493, 1495,  etc.,— 
a  chronicle  of  considerable  merit  for  its 
style,  and  of  some  value,  notwithstanding 
it  is  a  compendiiun,  for  the  original  mate- 
rials it  contains  towards  the  end,  such  as 
two  eloquent  and  bold  letters  by  Yalera 
himself  to  John  n.,  on  the  troubles  of  the 
time,  and  an  account  of  what  he  personally 
saw  of  the  last  days  of  the  Great  Ccmstable 
(Parte  lY.  c  125),— the  last  and  the  most 
important  chapter  in  the  book.  (Mendez,  p. 
137.  Capmany,  Eloquencia  Espaiiola,  Ikfod- 
rid,  1786,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  180.)  But  the 
first  three  parts  out  of  the  four  into  which 
it  is  divided  are  mere  fictions,  —  and  often 
very  absurd  fictions,  —  beginning  with  an 
account  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  time  of  Pelayo.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
of  John  n.  (1779)  thinks  Yalera  was  the 
person  who  finally  arranged  and  settled 
that  Chronicle  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Oarva- 
jal  seems  the  more  probable.  Certainly,  I 
hope  Yaleta  had  no  hand  in  the  praise 
bestowed  on  himself  in  the  excellent  story 


told  of  him  in  the  Chronicle  (Ann.  1437, 
Cap.  3),  showing  how,  in  presence  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  at  Prague,  be  defeddeA 
the  honor  of  his  liege  lord,  the  Eing  of  Cas- 
tile. A  treatise  of  a  few  pages  on  Previa 
dence,  by  Diego  de  Yalera,  printed  in  the 
edition  of  the  «*  Vision  Deleytable,"  ot 
1489,  and  reprinted,  ahnost  entire,  in  the 
first  volume  of  Capmany*B  **  Eloquencia 
Espanola,"  is  worth  reading,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  grave  didactic  prose  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  Chronicle  ci  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  by  Yalera,  which  may  well  have 
been  the  best  and  most  important  of  his 
works,  has  never  been  printed.  (Ger6nimo 
Gndiel,  Compendio  de  algunas  Historias 
de  Espana,  Alcal4,  1577,  fol.,  f.  101,  b.) 
Pwhaps,  however,  this  is  the  Chronicle 
entitled  "  Memorial  de  diversas  Hazanas,** 
in  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  chapters, 
which  Gayangos  (in  his  Spanish  translation 
of  this  History,  Tom.  I.  p.  517)  r^^ards  as 
the  best  work  of  Yalera,  and  desires  to  see 
printed.  But,  in  that  case,  Gudiel  is  mis- 
taken on  one  point,  —  a  thing  not  very  un- 
likely, — for  the  "  Memorial  »*  relates  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  lY.,  1154-1174,  and  not 
to  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  See, 
also,  an  article  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Yalera,  by  Gayangos,  in  the  Revista  Es- 
paiiola de  Ambos  Mundoe,  Tom.  III., 
1855,  p.  294-312.  Yalera  was  bom  at 
Cuenca,  in  1412,  and  was  alive  as  late  as 
1483. 

*  From  the  phraseology  of  Carrajal  (p. 
20),  we  may  infer  that  Feman  Peres  de 
Guzman  is  chiefly  responsible  fbr  the  s^to 
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having  been  added  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  are  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  it  as  reign- 
ing sovereigns.^  It  is  divided,  like  the  Chronicle  of  Ayala, 
which  may  naturally  have  been  its  model,  into  the  different 
years  of  the  king's  reign,  each  year  being  subdivided 
into  chapters  ;  and  it  contains  a  great  number  of  import- 
ant original  letters,  and  othe»  curious  contemporary  doc- 
uments,^ from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  care  used  in  its 
compilation,  it  has  been  considered  more  absolutely  trust- 
worthy than  any  Castilian  chronicle  that  preceded  it.^ 

In  its  general  air  there  is  a  good  deal  to  mark  the 
manners  of  the  age,  such  as  accounts  of  the  court  cere- 
monies, festivals,  and^  tournaments,  that  were  so  much 
loved  by  John ;  and  its  style,  though,  on  the  whole,  un- 
ornamented  and  unpretending,  is  not  wanting  in  variety, 
spirit,  and  solemnity.  Once,  on  occasion  of  the  fall  and 
ignominious  death  of  the  Great  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna, 
Aivaro  whoso  Commanding  spirit  had,  for  many  years, 
de  Luna,  impressed  itself  on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
the  honest  chronicler,  though  little  favorable  to  that 
haughty  minister,  seems  unable  to  repress  his  feelings, 
and,  recollecting  the  treatise  on  the  "  Fall  of  Princes, '^ 
which  Ayala  had  made  known  in  Spain,  breaks  out,  say- 
ing, "  0  John  Boccaccio,  if  thou  wert  now  alive,  thy  pen 
surely  would  not  fail  to  record  the  fall  of  this  strenuous 
and  bold  gentleman  among  those  of  the  mighty  princes 
whose  fate  thou  hast  set  forth.  For  what  greater  ex-- 
ample  could  there  be  to  every  estate  ?  what  greater  warn- 
ing ?  what  greater  teaching  to  show  the  revolutions  and 
movements  of  deceitful  and  changing  fortune  ?  0,  blind- 
ness of  the  whole  race  of  man  I  0,  unexpected  fall  in 
the  affairs  of  this  our  world  I ''    And  so  on  through  a 

and  general  character  of  the  Chronicle,  the  "  Cr6nica  de  Alvaro  de  Luna  »*  (Mad- 

"  Gogi6  de  cada  uno  lo  que  le  pareci6  mas  rid,  1784,  4to),  Pr61ogo,  p.  zzv.-xxyiiL 

probable,  yabrevlA  algunas  cosas,  tomando  sr  por  example,  1406,  Cap.  6,  etc. ;  1430, 

la  sustancia  dellas  •,  porque  ask  crey6  que  Gap.  2  •,  1441,  Gap.  30  *,  1453,  Cap.  3. 

oonvenia.*'    He  adds  that  this  Chronicle  ss  "  Es  sin  duda  la  mas  puntual  i  la  mas 

was  much  valued  by  Isabella,  who  was  the  segura  de  quantas  se  conservan  antiguas." 

daughter  of  John  II.  Mondejar,  Noticia  y  Juicio  de  los  mas  Prin- 

^  Anno  1451,  Gap.  2,  and  Anno  1453,  cipales  Historiadores  de  Espana,  Madrid, 

Cap.  2.    See,  also,  some  remarks  on  the  1746,  fol.,  p.  112. 
author  of  this  Chronicle  by  the  editor  of 
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chapter  of  some  length.**  But  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
such  an  outbreak  in  the  Chronicle.  On  the  contrary,  its 
general  tone  shows  that  historical  composition  in  Spain 
was  about  to  undergo  a  permanent  change  ;  for,  at  its  very 
outset,  we  have  regular  speeches  attributed  to  the  princi- 
pal personages  it  records,*^  such  as  had  been  introduced 
by  Ayala ;  and  through  the  whole,  a  well-ordered  and 
documentary  record  of  affairs,  tinged,  no  doubt,  with  some 
of  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  troublesome  times  to 
which  it  relates,  but  still  claiming  to  have  the  exactness 
of  regular  annals,  and  striving  to  reach  the  grave  and  dig- 
nified style  suited  to  the  higher  purposes  of  history.*^ 

Of  the  disturbed  and  corrupt  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who,  at  one  period,  was  nearly  driven  from  his  throne  by 
his  younger  brother,  Alfonso,  we  have  two  chroni-  Henry  the 
cles  :  the  first  by  Diego  Enriquez  de  Castillo,  who  '<«»^- 
was  attached,  both  as  chaplain  and  iiistoriographer,  to  the 
person  of  the  legitimate  sovereign ;  and  the  other  by  Alon- 
Bo  de  Palencia,  chronicler  to  the  unfortimate  pretender, 
whose  claims  were  sustained  only  three  years,  though  the 


»  Anno  1453,  Gap.  4. 

a>  Anno  1406,  Capp.  2,  8, 4, 6, 6,  and  15 } 
Anno  1407,  Capp.  6,  7,  8,  etc. 

1  ThU  Chronicle  affords  us,  in  one  place 
that  I  have  noticed, — probably  not  the 
only  one, — a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  ttie  whole  class  of  Spanish  chronicles 
to  which  it  belongs  were  sometimes  used  in 
the  poetry  of  the  old  ballads  we  so  much 
admire.  The  instance  to  which  I  refer  is 
to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  leading 
event  of  the  time,  the  violent  death  ot  the 
Great  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,  which  the 
line  ballad,  beginning  **TTn  Miercoles  de 
manana,**  takes  plainly  firom  this  Chronicle 
of  John  II.  The  two  are  worth  comparing 
throughout,  and  their  coincidences  can  be 
properly  felt  only  when  this  is  done  ;  but  a 
little  specimen  may  serve  to  show  how  curi- 
ous is  the  whole. 

The  Chronicle  (Anno  1453,  Cap.  2)  has  it 
as  follows  :  "  £  vid6  a  Barrasa,  Gaballerizo 
del  Principe,  e  llam61e  i  dix61e :  *  Ven  ac4, 
Barrasa,  tu  estas  aqui  mirando  la  muerte 
que  me  dan.  To  te  ruego,  que  digas  al 
Principe  mi  Senor,  que  d^  mc^or  gualardon 
a  sus  criados,  quel  Rey  mi  Senor  mand6  diur 
4mi.»" 

15 


The  ballad,  which  is  cited  as  anonymoni 
by  Duran,  but  is  found  in  Sepulveda*8  B&* 
mances,  etc.,  1584  (f.  204),  though  not  in 
the  edition  of  1551,  gives  the  same  striking 
circumstance,  a  little  amplified,  in  these 
w<Mrds: 

T  vido  Mtar  a  Bcmfa, 
Que  al  Frincipe  le  lervia, 
De  ler  lu  cavallerizo, 
T  vino  a  ver  aquel  dia 
A  executar  la  Jufticia, 
Que  el  maestre  recebia : 
*'  Yen  aca,  hermano  Barraia, 
•  Di  al  Principe  pot  tu  vida. 

Que  de  mcgor  galardon 
A  quien  lirve  a  lu  sefioria, 
Que  no  el,  que  el  Rey  ml  Sefior 
Me  ha  mandado  dareste  dia." 

Bo  near  do  the  old  Spanish  chronicles 
often  come  to  being  poetry,  and  so  near  do 
the  old  Spanish  ballads  often  come  to  being 
history.  But  the  Chronicle  of  John  11.  is, 
I  think,  the  last  to  which  this  remark  can 
be  applied.  The  old  ballads  give,  how- 
ever, much  that  is  curious  about  Don  Al- 
varo ;  especially  a  colleoUon  in  four  Parts, 
each  Part  filling  four  leaves,  that  was  pub- 
lished 1628-1632,  for  popular  use. 
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Chronicle  of  Palencia,  like  that  of  Castillo,  extends  over 
the  whole  period  of  the  regular  sovereign's  reign,  from 
1454  to  14Y4.  They  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  the  fates 
of  the  princes  they  record.  The  Chronicle  of  Castillo  is 
written  with  great  plainpess  of  manner,  and,  except  in  a 
few  moral  reflections,  chiefly  at  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
seems  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the  simplest  and  even  the 
dryest  narrative ;  ^  while  Palencia,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Italy  under  the  Greeks  recently  arrived  there  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  writes  in  a  false  and  cum- 
brous style  ;  a  single  sentence  of  his  Chronicle  frequently 
stretching  through  a  chapter,  and  the  whole  work  showing 
that  he  had  gained  little  but  affectation  and  bad  taste  under 
the  teachings  of  John  Lascaris  and  George  of  Trebizond.^ 
Both  works,  however,  are  too  strictly  annals  to  be  read  for 
anything  but  the  facts  they  contain.^ 


^  When  the  first  edition  of  Castillo's 
Chronicle  was  published,!  do  notJcnow.  It 
is  treated  as  if  still  only  in  manuscript  by 
Mondejar  in  1746  (Advertencias,  p.  112) ; 
by  Bayer,  in  his  notes  to  Nic.  Antonio  (Bib. 
Vetus,  Vol.  n.  p.  849),  which,  though  writ- 
ten a  little  earlier,  were  published  in  1788 ; 
and  by  Ochoa,  in  the  notes  to  the  inedited 
poems  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  (Paris, 
1844,  Svo,  p.  397),  and  in  his  *<  Manuscri- 
tos  Espanoles "  (1844,  p.  92,  etc.).  The 
very  good  edition,  however,  prepared  by 
Josef  Miguel  de  Flores,  published  in  Mad- 
rid, by  Sancha  (1787, 4to),  as  a  part  of  the 
Academy's  collection,  is  announced,  on  its 
title-page,  as  the  second.  If  these  learned 
men  have  all  been  mistaken  on  such  a  point, 
it  is  very  strange. 

83  For  the  use  of  a  manuscript  copy  of 
Palencia's  Chronicle  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Esq.,  who  notices  it 
among  the  materials  for  his  **  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  136,  Amer.  ed.), 
with  his  accustomed  acuteness.  A  full  life 
of  Palencia  is  to  be  found  in  Juan  Pellicer, 
Bib.  de  Traductores  (Madrid,  1778,  4to), 
Second  Part,  pp.  7-12.  Dr.  W.  L.  Holland, 
of  Tabingen,  printed  in  1850  one  hundred 
copies  of  a  pamphlet  containing  proposals 
to  publish  Palencia's  Chronicle,  and  added 
extracts  giving  accounts  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Henry  IV.  in  1465,  his  death  in 
1474,  etc.,  all  done  with  great  care.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  fhis  important  work  is  not 


abandoned.  A  copy  of  Palencia's  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Lives,  remarkable  for  its 
old  Castilian  style,  but  adding  a  few  lives 
not  written  by  Plutarch,  is  to  be  found 
among  the  rarities  of  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Yienna.  It  is  in  two  vols. — the  first 
without  date,  the  second  1491. 

84  Connected  with  these  royal  chronicles 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  ought  to  mention 
one  on  the  history  of  Navarre — "  Cr6nica 
de  los  Reyes  de  Navarra,"  by  the  Prince 
Bon  Carlos  de  Yiana,  interesting  alike  for 
his  intellectual  accomplishments  and  his 
cruel  fate.  (See  his  life  in  Quintana,  Es- 
panoles celebres,  Tom.  1. 1807, 12mo.)  He 
seems  to  have  finished  it  in  1454,  and  died 
seven  years  afterwards,  in  1461,  when  forty 
years  old.  His  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  was  printed  at  Saragossa  in  1509 
(Mendez,  Typographia,  1796,  p.  193),  but 
the  Chronicle  was  published  for  the  first 
time  at  Pamplona,  in  1843,  in  4to,  by  Bon 
Jos^  i^anguas  y  Miranda.  It  was  care- 
fully prepared  for  publication  from  four 
manuscripts,  and  it  embraces  the  history 
of  Navarre  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
accession  of  Charles  m.  in  1490,  noticing, 
however,  a  few  events  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century.  Besides  the  life  of  the  author, 
it  makes  two  hundred  pages,  written  in  a 
modest,  simple,  somewhat  dry  style,  which 
does  not  appear  to  much  advantage  by  the 
side  of  some  of  the  contemporary  Castilian 
chronicles.    A  few  of  the  old  traditions 
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Similar  remarks  must  be  made  about  the  chronicles  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  extending  from  14Y4 
to  1604-16.  There  are  several  of  them,  but  only  Ferdinand 
two  need  be  noticed.  One  is  by  Andres  Bemal-  •"*  i8»»>eiia. 
dez,  often  called  "  El  Cura  de  los  Palacios,''  because  he  was 
a  curate  in  the  small  town  of  that  name,  though  the  mate- 
rials for  his  Chronicle  were,  no  doubt,  gathered  chiefly  in 
Seville,  the  neighboring  splendid  capital  of  Andalusia,  to 
whose  princely  Archbishop  he  was  chaplain.  His  Chroni- 
cle, written,  it  should  seem,  chiefly  to  please  his  own  taste, 
extends  from  1488  to  1613.  It  is  honest  and  sincere, 
reflecting  faithfully  the  physiognomy  of  his  age,  its 
credulity,  its  bigotry,  and  its  love  of  show.  It  is,  in 
truth,  such  an  account  of  passing  events  as  would  be 
given  by  one  who  was  rather  curious  about  them  than  a 
part  of  them  ;  but  who,  from  accident,  was  familiar  with 
whatever  was  going  on  among  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
time  and  country.^  No  portion  of  it  is  more  valuable  and 
interesting  than  that  which  relates  to  Columbus,  to  whom 
he  devotes  thirteen  chapters,  and  for  whose  history  he 
must  have  had  excellent  materials,  since  not  only  was 
Deza,  the  Archbishop,  to  whose  service  he  was  attached, 
one  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Columbus,  but  Colum- 
bus himself,  in  1496,  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Ber- 
naldez,  and  intrusted  to  him  manuscripts  which,  he  says, 

concerning   the  little  mountain  kingdom  credulity  and  bigotrj  of  its  author,  as  well 

whose  early  annals  it  records  are,  however,  as  his  better  qualities,  may  be  seen  in  his 

well  preserved  —  some  of  them  being  told  as  accounts  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (Cap.  193), 

they  are  found  in  the  General  Chronicle  of  of  the  Canary  Islands  (Cap.  64),  of  the 

Spain,  and  some  with  additions  and  chahges.  earthquake  of  1504  (Cap.  200),  and  of  the 

The  portions  where  I  have  observed  most  election  of  Leo  X.  (Cap.  239).     Of  his 

traces  of  connection  between  the  two  are  in  prejudice  and  partiality,  his  version  of  the 

the  Chronicle  of  the  Prince  of  Yiana,  Book  bold  visit  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Cadiz  to 

I.  Chapters  9  to  14,  as  c(mipared  with  the  Isabella  (Cap.  29),  when  ccnnpared  with 

latter  i>ortion  of  the  General  Chronicle,  Mr.  Prescott's  notice  of  it  (Part  I.  Chap.  6), 

Partm.    Sometimes  the  Prince  deviates  will  give  an  idea  ;  and  of  his  intolerance,  the 

firom  all  received  accounts,  as  when  he  calls  chapters  (110-114)  about  the  Jews  afford 

Cava  the  wife  of  Count  Julian,  instead  of  proof  even  beyond  what  might  be  expected 

his   daughter ;   but,   on   the   whole,   his  firom  his  age.    There  is  an  imperfect  article 

chronicle  agrees  with  the  common  tradi-  about  Bernaldez  in  N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov., 

tions  and  histories  of  the  period  to  which  but  the  best  materials  for  his  life  are  in  the 

it  relates.  egotism  of  his  own  Chronicle. 

*  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  this  manu-       Since  the  preceding  note  was  published, 

script  also  to  my  firiend  Mr.  Prescott,  whose  an  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Bemaldes 

copy  I  have  used.    It  consists  of  one  hun-  has  appeared  at  Granada, 
dred   and   forty-four  chapters ;   and   the 
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he  has  employed  in  this  very  account ;  thus  placing  his 
Chronicle  among  the  documents  important  alike  in  the 
history  of  America  and  of  Spain." 

The  other  chronicle  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella is  that  of  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  their  Councillor  of 
State,  their  Secretary,  and  their  authorized  Annalist.  He 
was  a  person  of  much  note  in  his  time,  but  it  is  not  known 
when  he  was  bom  or  when  he  died.^  That  he  was  a  man 
of  wit  and  letters,  and  an  acute  observer  of  life,  we  know 
from  his  notices  of  the  Famous  Men  of  Castile,  from  his 
Commentary  on  the  Coplas  of  Mingo  Revulgo,  and  from 
a  few  spirited  and  pleasant  letters  to  his  friends  that  have 
been  spared  to  us.  But  as  a  chronicler  his  merit  is  incon- 
siderable.^ The  early  part  of  his  work  is  not  trustworthy, 
and  the  latter  part,  beginning  in  1482  and  ending  in  1490, 
is  brief  in  its  narrative,  and  tedious  in  the  somewhat 
showy  speeches  with  which  it  is  burdened.  The  best  of  it 
is  its  style,  which  is  often  dignified ;  but  it  is  the  style  of 
history,  rather  than  that  of  a  chronicle ;  and,  indeed,  the 
formal  division  of  the  work,  according  to  its  subjects,  into 
three  parts,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  reflections  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  show  that  the  ancients  had  been 
studied  by  its  author,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to  imitate 
them.®  Why  he  did  not  continue  his  account  beyond 
1490,  we  cannot  tell.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  died 

^  The   chapters   about   Columbus   are  anew,  at  Saragossa,  with  its  true  author's 

118-131.    The  account  of  Columbus*  visit  name.    The  only  other  edition  ot  it,  and 

to  him  is  in  Gap.  131,  and  that  cf  the  man-  by  fax  the  best  of  the  three,  is  the  beautiful 

nscripts  intrusted  to  him  is  in  Cap.  123.  one,  Valencia,  1780,  folio.    See  the  Pr&Iogo 

He  says,  that,  when  Columbus  came  to  to  this  edition  for  the  mistake  by  which 

court  in  1496,  he  was  dressed  as  a  Francis-  Pulgar's  Ghronide  was  attributed  to  Le- 

can  monk,  and  wore  the  cord  por  devocion,  brija. 

He  cites  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels,  and  ^  Read,  for  instance,  the  long  speech  €t 

seems  to  have  read  them  (Cap.  123) ;  a  fact  Gomes   Manrique   to  the  inhabitants  of 

of  some  significance,  when  we  bear  in  mind  Toledo.  (Parte  II.  c.  79.)    It  is  one  of  the 

his  connection  with  Columbus.  best,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  merit  as  an 

^  A  notice  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his  oratorical  composition,  though  its  Roman 

**  Claros  Varones "  (Bfadrid,  1775,   4to)  ;  tone  is  misplaced  in  such  a  chronicle.    It 

but  it  is  not  much.    We  know  from  him-  is  a  mistake,  however,  in  the  publisher  of 

self  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  1490.  the  edition  of  1780,  to  suppose  that  Pulgar 

^  The  first  edition  of  his  Chronicle,  pub-  first  introduced  these  formal  speeches  into 

lished,  by  an  accident,  as  if  it  were  the  work  the   Spanish.    They  occur,   as  has  been 

of  the  famous  Antonio  de  Lebrija,.appeared  already  observed,  in   the   Chronicles   of 

in  1605,  at  Valladolid.    But  the  error  was  Ayala,  eighty  or  ninety  years  earlier, 
toon  discovered,  and  in  1567  it  was  printed 
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then.^  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  we  have  a  well-written 
and  pains-taking  report,  made  by  him  to  the  queen,  on  the 
whole  Moorish  history  of  Granada,  including  the  capture 
of  the  city  in  1492.^ 

The  Chronicle  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Pulgar  is 
the  last  instance  of  the  old  style  of  chronicling  that  should 
now  be  noticed  ;  for  though,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
it  was  long  thought  for  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy  that 
the  stately  form  of  authorized  annals  should  be  kept  up, 
the  free  and  original  spirit  that  gave  them  life  was  no  longer 
there.  Chroniclers  were  appointed,  like  Peman  de  Ocampo 
and  Mexia ;  but  the  true  chronicling  style  was  gone  by, 
not  to  return. 

^  **Indicio  harto  probable  de  que  fklle-  *^  This  important  document,  which  does 

ci6  intes  de  la  toma  de  Granada,''  says  Pulgar  some  honor  as  a  statesman,  is  to  be 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  "  Heman  Peree  del  fbund  at  length  in  the  Seminario  Smdito, 

Pulgar,  el  de  his  Hazanas.*'    Madrid,  1834,  Madrid,  1788,  Tom.  XH.  pp.  57-144. 
Bto,  p.  229. 
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CHRONICLES    OP    PARTICULAR    EVENTS.  —  THE    PASSO    HONROSO.  —  THE 

8BQUR0  DE  TORDESILLAS. CHRONICLES   OP  PARTICULAR  PERSONS. 

PBRO  NiSfO. ALTARO  DE  LUNA.  —  GONZALVO  DE  C<5rD0TA. CHRON- 
ICLES OF   TRAYELS. CLAVIJO,    COLUMBUS,   BALBOA,  AND   OTHERS. 

ROMANTIC   CHRONICLES. RODERIC  AND   THE    DESTRUCTION  OF  SPAIN. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  SPANISH  CHRONICLES. 

Chronicles  of  Particular  Events,  —  It  should  be  bome  in 
mind  that  we  have  thus  far  traced  only  the  succession  of 
what  may  be  called  the  general  Spanish  chronicles,  which, 
prepared  by  royal  hands  or  under  royal  authority,  have 
set  forth  the  history  of  the  whole  country,  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  and  most  fabulous  traditions,  down  through  its 
fierce  wars  and  divisions,  to  the  time  when  it  had,  by  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power,  been  settled  into  a 
quiet  and  compact*  monarchy.  From  their  subject  and 
character,  they  are,  of  course,  the  most  important,  and, 
generally,  the  most  interesting,  works  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  But,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
influence  they  exercised  and  the  popularity  they  enjoyed,  - 
they  were  often  imitated.  Many  chronicles  were  written 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  many  works  in  a  chron- 
icling style  which  yet  never  bore  the  name.  Most  of 
them  are  of  no  value.  But  to  the  few  that,  from  their 
manner  or  style,  deserve  notice,  we  must  now  turn  for  a 
moment,  beginning  with  those  that  refer  to  particular 
events. 

Two  of  these  special  chronicles  relate  to  occurrences  in 
the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  are  not  only  curious  in 
The  Paaso  themsclvcs  and  for  their  style,  but  valuable,  as 
Honroso.  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  time.  The  first, 
according  to  the  date  of  its  events,  is  the  "  Passo  Hon- 
roso," or  the  Passage  of  Honor,  and  is  a  fonnal  account 
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of  a  passage  at  arms  which  was  held  against  all  comers  in 
1434,  at  the  bridge  of  Orbigo,  near  the  city  of  Leon,  dur- 
ing thirty  days,  at  a  moment  when  the  road  was  thronged 
with  knights  passing  for  a  solemn  festival  to  the  neigh- 
boring shrine  of  Santiago.  The  challenger  was  Suero  de 
Quinones,  a  gentleman  of,  rank,  who  claimed  to  be  thus 
emancipated  from  the  service  of  wearing  for  a  noble  lady's 
sake  a  chain  of  iron  around  his  neck  every  Thursday. 
The  arrangements  for  this  extraordinary  tournament  were 
all  made  under  the  king's  authority.  Nine  champions, 
mantenedores,  we  are  told,  stood  with  Quifiones  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty  days  it  was  found  that  sixty-eight  knights 
had  adventured  themselves  against  his  claim,  that  six 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  encounters  had  taken  place, 
and  that  sixty-six  lances  had  been  broken ;  —  one  knight, 
an  Aragonese,  having  been  killed,  and  many  wounded, 
among  whom  were  Quinones  and  eight  out  of  his  nine 
fellow-champions .  ^ 

Strange  as  all  this  may  sound,  and  seeming  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  fabulous  days  when  the  knights  of  romance 

**  Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban,*' 

and  Rodamont  maintained  the  bridge  of  Montpellier,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  it  is  yet  all  plain  matter 
of  fact,  spread  out  in  becoming  style,  by  an  eye-witness, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies,  both  of  chivalry 
and  of  religion,  that  accompanied  it.  The  theory  of  the 
whole  is,  that  Quinones,  in  acknowledgment  of  being 
prisoner  to  a  noble  lady,  had,  for  some  time,  weekly  worn 
her  chains  ;  and  that  he  was  now  to  ransom  himself  from 

1  Some  accoant  of  the  Passo  Honroso  ia  to  tions  of  the  original  ore  preserved  in  it  yer- 

be  found  among  the  Memorabilia  of  the  time  batim,  as  in  sections  1,  4,  7, 14,  74,  75,  etc. 

in  the  "  Cr6nica  de  Joan  el  II^  **  (ad  Ann.  In  other  parts,  it  seems  to  have  been  dis- 

1433,  Cap.  5),  and  in  Zurita,  "  Anales  de  figured  by  Pineda.    (Pellicer,  note  to  Don 

Aragon»'(Lib.XIV.c.22).   The  book  itseW;  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  49.)    The  poem  of  "Bs- 

**  El  Passo  Honroso,"  was  prepared  on  the  vero  y  Almedora,"  in  twelve  cantos,  by  D. 

spot,  at  Orbigo,  by  Belena,  one  of  the  an-  Juan  Maria  Maury  (Paris,  1840, 12mo),  is 

thorized  scribes  of   John  IL  }    and  was  founded  on  the  adventures  recorded  in  this 

abridged  by  Fr.  Juan  de  Pineda,  and  pub-  Chronicle,  and  so  is  the  '*  Passo  Honroso," 

lished  at  Salamanca,  in  1688,  and  again  at  by  Don  Angel  dc  Saavedra,  Duque  de  Rivas, 

Madrid,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Acad-  in  four  cantos,  in  the  second  volume  of  hia 

emy  of  History,  iikl783  (4to).    Large  por-  Works  (Madrid,  1820-21,  2  torn.  12rao.). 
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this  fanciful  imprisonment  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
number  of  real  Bpears  broken  by  him  and  his  friends  in 
fair  fight.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  fantastic  enough.  But 
the  ideas  of  love,  honor,  and  religion,  displayed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  champions,^  who  hear  mass  devoutly 
every  day,  and  yet  cannot  obtain  Christian  burial  for  the 
Aragonese  knight  who  is  killed,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
Quinones  himself,  who  fasts  each  Thursday,  partly,  it 
should  seem,  in  honor  of  the  Madonna,  and  partly  in  honor 
of  his  lady,  —  these  and  other  whimsical  incongruities  are 
still  more  fantastic.  They  seem,  indeed,  as  we  read  their 
record,  to  be  quite  worthy  of  the  admiration  expressed  for 
them  by  Don  Quixote  in  his  argument  with  the  wise  canon,* 
but  hardly  worthy  of  any  other ;  so  that  we  are  surprised, 
at  first,  when  we  find  them  carefully  recorded  in  the  con- 
temporary Chronicle  of  King  John,  and  filling,  long  after- 
wards, a  separate  chapter  in  the  graver  Annals  of  Zurita. 
And  yet  such  a  grand  tournament  was  an  important  event 
in  the  age  when  it  happened,  and  is  highly  illustrative  of 
the  contemporary  manners.*  History  and  chronicle,  there- 
fore, alike  did  well  to  give  it  a  place  ;  and,  indeed,  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  curious  and  elaborate  record  of 
the  details  and  ceremonies  of  the  Passo  Honroso  is  of  no 
little  value  as  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  that  remain  to 
us  of  the  genius  of  chivalry,  and  as  quite  the  best  exhi- 
bition of  what  has  been  considered  the  most  characteristic 
of  all  the  knightly  institutions. 

The  other  work  of  the  same  period  to  which  we  have 
referred  gives  us,  also,  a  striking  view  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times ;  one  less  picturesque,  indeed,  but  not  less  in- 
structive.   It  is  called  "El  Seguro  de  Tordesillas,"  the 

«  Sec  Sections  23  and  04;   and  for  a  <  Take  the  yean  Immediately  about  1434, 

strange  vow  made  by  one  of  the  wounded  in  which  the  Passo  Honroso  occorred,  and 

knights,  that  he  would  never  again  make  we  find  four  or  five  instances.    (Cr6nica  de 

love  to  nuns  as  he  had  done,  see  Sect.  26.  Juan  el  n»,  1438,  Cap.  2  •,   1484,  Cap.  4  5 

»  Don  Quixote  makes  precisely  such  a  1436,  Cap.  8  and  8  j   1436,  Cap.  4.)    In- 

use  of  the  Passo  Honroso  as  might  be  ex-  deed,  the  Chronicle  is  full  of  them,  and  in 

pected  fifom  the  perverse  acuteness  so  often  several  the  Great  Constable  Alvaro  de  Lu- 

shown  by  madmen, — one  of  the   many  na  figures, 
instances  in  which  we  see  Cervantes'  nice 
observation  of  the  workings  of  human  na- 
ture.   (Parte  I.e.  49.) 
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Pledge  or  the  Truce  of  TordesillaS;  and  relates  to  a  series 
of  conferences  held  in  1439,  between  John  the  Second 
and  a  body  of  his  nobles,  headed  by  his  own  son, 
who,  in  a  seditious  and  violent  manner,  inter-  de  Tordedi- 
fered  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  **** 
break  down  the  influence  of  the  Constable  de  Luna.'  It 
receives  its  peculiar  name  from  the  revolting  circumstance 
that,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Passo  Honroso,  and  with 
some  of  the  knights  who  figured  in  that  gorgeous  show 
for  the  parties,  true  honor  was  yet  sunk  so  low  in  Spain, 
that  none  could  be  found  on  either  side  of  this  great 
quarrel  —  not  even  the  King  or  the  Prince  —  whose 
word  would  be  taken  as  a  pledge  for  the  mere  personal 
safety  of  those  who  should  be  engaged  in  the  discussions 
at  Tordesillas.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some 
one  not  strictly  belonging  to  eithes  party,  who,  invested 
with  higher  powers,  and  even  with  supreme  military  con- 
trol, should  become  the  depositary  of  the  general  faith, 
and,  exercising  an  authority  limited  only  by  his  own 
sense  of  justice,  be  obeyed  alike  by  the  exasperated  sov- 
ereign and  his  rebellious  subjects.* 

This  proud  distinction  was  given  to  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Velasco,  commonly  called  the  Good  or  Faithful  Count 
Haro ;  and  the  "  Seguro  de  Tordesillas,"  pre- 
pared  by  him  some  time  afterwards,  shows  how  nande«  de 
honorably  he  executed  the  extraordinary  trast.     ^**"^' 
Few  historical  works  can  challenge  such  absolute  authen- 
ticity.    The  documents  of  the  case,  constituting  the  chief 
part  of  it,  are  spread  out  before  the  reader ;   and  what 
does  not  rest  on  their  foundation  rests  on  that  word  of  the 
Good  Count  to  which  the  lives  of  whatever  was  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  kingdom  had  just  been  fearlessly  trusted. 
As  might  be  expected,  its  characteristics  are  simplicity 
and  plainness,  not  elegance  or  eloquence.     It  is,  in  fact, 
a  collection  of  documents,  but  it  is  an  interesting  and  a 

6  The  **  Seguro  de  TordesUlaa  *'  was  fii*8t  phrase  used  by  the  principal  personages  on 

printed  at  Milan,  1611 )  but  the  only  other  this. occasion,  and,  among  the  rest,  by  the 

edition,  that  of  Madrid,  1784  (4to),  is  much  Constable  Alvaro  de  Lona,  to  signify  that 

better.  they  are  not,  for  the  time  being,  bound  to 

•  "  Nob  desnaturamos,*'  "  We  fiUsify  our  obey  even  the  king.    (Seguro,  Cap.  3.) 
natures,**   is   the    striking  old   Gastilian 
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melancholy  record.  The  compact  that  was  made  led  to 
no  permanent  good.  The  Count  soon  withdrew,  ill  at 
ease,  to  his  own  estates ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  his 
unhappy  and  weak  master  was  assailed  anew,  and  be- 
sieged in  Medina  del  Campo,  by  his  rebellious  family  and 
their  adherents.'  After  this,  we  hear  little  of  Count 
Haro,  except  that  he  continued  to  assist  the  king  from 
time  to.  time  in  his  increasing  troubles,  until,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  he  retired  from  the  world, 
and  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  a  monastery, 
which  he  had  himself  founded,  and  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  threescore  and  ten.® 

Chronicles  of  Particular  Persons,  —  But  while  remark- 
able events,  like  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Orbigo  and  the 
Pledge  of  Tordesillas,  were  thus  appropriately  recorded, 
the  remarkable  men  06  the  time  could  hardly  fail  occasion- 
ally to  find  fit  chroniclers. 

Pero  Nino,  Count  de  Buelna,  who  flourished  between 
13T9  and  1463,  is  the  first  of  them.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished naval  and  military  commander  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Third  and  John  the  Second ; 
and  his  Chronicle  is  the  work  of  Gutierre  Diez  de  Gamez, 
who  was  attached  to  his  person  from  the  time  Pero  Nino 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  boasted  the  distinction 
Gutierre  Di-  of  being  his  standard-bcarcr  in  many  a  rash  and 
easde  Gamez.  bloody  fight.  A  morc  faithful  chronicler,  or  one 
more  imbued  with  knightly  qualities,  can  hardly  be  found. 
He  may  be  well  compared  to  the  "Loyal  Serviteur,"  the 
biographer  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  ;  and,  like  him,  not 
only  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  master,  but  shared  his 
spirit.^    His  accounts  of  the  education  of  Pero   Nino, 

7  See  Cr6nica  de  Joan  el  no,  1440-41  Chronicle ;  —  a  rare  circumstaoce  in  such 

and  1444,  Cap.  8.    Well  might  Manrique,  commentaries  on  Spanish  poetry, 

in  his  beautiful  Ooplas  on  the  instability  of  8  Pulgar   (Claros  Yarones   de    Castilla, 

fortune,  break  forth,  —  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  Titulo  3)  gives  a  beauti- 

QuesehizoelReyDonJuan?  ^i  t^^^^f « 7' ^*?*          „       ....    „ 

Lou  Inftntes  de  Aragon,  ®  The  "  Cr6nica  de  Don  Pero  Nino  "  was 

Que  se  hizieron?  cited  early  and  often,  as  containing  import- 

Que  ftie  de  tanto  galan,  ant  materials  for  the  history  of  the  reign 

Que  ftie  de  tanta  Invencion.  ^^  ^enry  IH.,  but  was  not  printed  until  it 

Como truxeron  ?  ^,!l  ^    •.      •«.       -bi-        *     j     t. 

was  edited  by  Bon  Eugenio  de  Llaguno 

Lois  de  Aranda^s  commentary  on  this  pas-  Amirola  (Madrid,  1782,  4to)  }  who,  how- 
sage  is  good,  and  well  illustrates  the  old    eyer,  has  omitted  a  good  deal  of  what  he 
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and  of  the  counsels  given  him  by  his  tutor ;  ^^  of  Pero's 
marriage  to  his  first  wife,  the  lady  Constance  de  Gue- 
bara ;  ^  of  his  cruises  against  the  corsairs  and  Bey  of 
Tunis  ;^  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  war  against  England, 
after  the  death  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  that  made  a  descent  on  Cornwall, 
and,  according  to  his  chronicler,  burnt  the  town  of  Poole, 
and  took  Jersey  and  Guernsey ;  ^  and,  finally,  of  his 
share  in  the  common  war  against  Granada,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  under  the  leading 
of  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,^*  are  all  interesting  and 
curious,  and  told  with  simplicity  and  spirit.  But  the 
most  characteristic  and  amusing  passages  of  the  Chron- 
icle are,  perhaps,  those  that  relate,  one  to  Pero  Nino's 
gallant  visit  at  Girfontaine,  near  Rouen,  the  residence  of 
the  old  Admiral  of  France  and  his  gay  young  wife,^ 
and  another  to  the  course  of  his  true  love  for  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  the  Infante  Don  John,  the  lady  who,  after 
much  opposition,  and  many  romantic  dangers,  became  his 
second  wife.^^  Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  about 
the  author  of  all  this  entertaining  history,  except  what  he 
modestly  tells  us  in  the  work  itself ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  as  loyal  in  his  life  as  he  claims  to  be  in  his 
true-hearted  account  of  his  master's  adventures  and 
achievements. 

Next  after  Pero  Nino's  Chronicle  comes  that  of  the 
Constable  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  almost  from  the  mo-  Aivaro  de 
ment  when,  yet  a  child,  he  appeared  as  a  page  at  ^'^^ 
court  in  1408,  down  to  1453,  when  he  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  a  victim  to  his  own  haughty  ambition,  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles  nearest  the  throne,  and  to   the 

cans  "  fobulas  caballarescas."    Instances  ^^  Parte  n.  c.  16-40. 

of  such  omissions  occur  in  Parte  I.  c.  15,  w  Parte  m.  c.  11,  etc. 

Parte  n.  c.  18,  40,  etc.,  and  I  cannot  but  16  Parte  II.  c.  31,  36. 

think  Don  Eugenio  would  have  done  better  w  Parte  EH.  c.  3-6.    The  loye  of  Pero 

to  print  the  whole  ;  especially  the  whole  of  Nino  for  the  lady  Beatrice  comes,  also,  into 

what  he  says  he  found  in  the  part  which  he  the  poetry  of  the  time  5  for  he  employed 

calls  "  La  Cr6nica  de  los  Reyes  de  Ingia-  ViUasandino,  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Henry  n. 

terra."  and  III.  and  John  n.,  to  write  verses  for 

10  See  Parte  I.  c.  4.  him,  addressed  to  her.    (See  Castro,  BibL 

"  Parte  I.  c.  14, 16.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  271  and  274.) 
a  Parte  n.  c.  1-14. 
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guilty  weakness  of  the  king.  Who  was  the  author  of  the 
Chronicle  is  unknown. ^^  But,  from  internal  evidence,  he 
was  probably  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  learning,  and  cer- 
tainly a  retainer  of  the  Constable,  much  about  his  person, 
and  sincerely  attached  to  him.  It  reminds  us,  at  once,  of 
the  fine  old  Life  of  Wolsey  by  his  Gentleman  Usher, 
Cavendish ;  for  both  works  were  written  after  the  fall 
of  the  great  men  whose  lives  they  record,  by  persons 
who  had  served  and  loved  them  in  their  prosperity,  and 
who  now  vindicated  their  memories  with  a  grateful  and 
trusting  affection,  which  often  renders  even  their  style 
of  writing  beautiful  by  its  earnestness,  and  sometimes 
eloquent.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Constable  is,  of  course, 
the  oldest.  It  was  composed  between  1453  and  1460,  or 
about  a  century  before  Cavendish's  Wolsey.  It  is  gi-ave 
and  stately,  sometimes  too  stately ;  but  there  is  a  great 
air  of  reality  about  it.  The  account  of  the  siege  of  Palen- 
zuela,^  the  striking  description  of  the  Constable's  per- 
son and  bearing,^  the  scene  of  the  royal  visit  to  the  favor- 
ite in  his  castle  at  Escalona,  with  the  festivities  that 
followed,*  and,  above  all,  the  minute  and  painful  details 
of  the  Constable's  fall  from  power,  his  arrest,  and  death,^^ 
show  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  an  eye-witness,  or,  at 
least,  of  a  person  entirely  familiar  with  the  whole  matter 
about  which  he  writes.     It  is,  therefore,  among  the  rich- 

17  The  "  Cr6nica  de  Don  Alraro  de  Lana  "  persons  the  names  of  favorites  or  priva- 

was  first  printed  at  Milan,  1546  (folio),  by  doea.^^   Mariana,  who  never  disguises  the 

one  of  the  Constable's  descendants,  but,  foults  or  crimes  of  the  Great  Constable,  still 

notwithstanding  its  value  and  interest,  only  counts  him  among  those  "  eversos  invidi& 

one  edition  has  been  published  since, —  popularl."    (De  Rege,  1599,  p.  383.) 

that  by  Flores,  the  diUgent  Secretary  of  ^  Tit.  91-96,  with  the  flattering  piece  of 

the  Academy  of  History  (Madrid,  1784,  poetry  by  the  court  poet,  Juan  de  Mena, 

4to).    Wolf,  in  the  notes  to  the  German  on  the  wound  of  the  Constable  during  the 

translation  of  this  History  (Band  I.  p.  684-  siege. 

5)  suggests,  on  the  authority  of  the  Boletin  ^^  Tit.  68. 

Bibliografico  of  Madrid,  1849,  that  Antonio  «>  Tit.  74,  etc. 

Castellanoe  was  its  author.    He  was  not  si  Tit.  127,  128.    Some  of  the  details  — 

aware,  I  suppose,  that  this  suggestion  had  the  Constable's  composed  countenance  and 

been  disposed  of  by  Flores  in  his  Preface,  manner,  as  he  rode  on  his  mule  to  the 

pp.  vii.  sqq.    "•  Pi^vado  del  Bey  "  was  the  place  of  death,  and  the  awful  silence  of  the 

common  style  of  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  — "  Tan  multitude  that  preceded  his  execution,  with 

privado,*'  as  Manrique  calls  him  j — a  word  the  universal  sob  that  followed  it — are  ad- 

which  almost  becianc  English,  for  Lord  mirably  set  forth,  and  show,  I  think,  that 

Bacon,  in  his  twenty-seventh  Essay,  says,  the   author  witnessed   what  he   so  well 

"The  modem  languages  give  unto  such  describes. 
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est  and  most  interesting  of  the  old  Spanish  chronicles, 
and  quite  indispensable  to  one  who  would  comprehend  the 
troubled  spirit  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates ;  the 
period  known  as  that  of  the  bandos,  or  armed  feuds,  when 
the  whole  country  was  broken  into  parties,  each  in  war- 
like array,  fighting  for  its  own  head,  but  none  fully  sub- 
mitting to  the  royal  authority. 

The  last  of  the  chronicles  of  individuals  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  elder  times  that  it  is  necessary  to  notice  is  that 
of  Gonzalvo  de  C<5rdova,  "  the  Great  Captain,"  goomIvo 
who  flourished  from  the  period  immediately  pre-  dcC6rdov». 
ceding  the  war  of  Granada  to  that  which  begins  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  who  produced  an  impression  on 
the  Spanish  nation  hardly  equalled  since  the  earlier  days 
of  that  great  Moorish  contest,  the  cyclus  of  whose  heroes 
Gonzalvo  seems  appropriately  to  close  up.  It  was  about 
1526  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  desired  one  of 
the  favorite  followers  of  Gonzalvo,  Heman  Perez  „        ^ 

Hernan  Pe* 

del  Pulgar,  to  prepare  an  account  of  his  great  res  del  Pni- 
leader's  life.  A  better  person  could  not  easily  *"' 
have  been  selected.  For  he  is  not,  as  was  long  supposed, 
Fernando  del  Pulgar,  the  wit  and  courtier  of  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.^  Nor  is  the  work  he  produced  the 
poor  and  dull  chronicle  of  the  life  of  Gonzalvo,  first  printed 
in  1669,  and  often  attributed  to  him.®  But  he  is  that  bold 
knight  who,  with  a  few  followers,  penetrated  to  the  very 
centre  of  Granada,  then  all  in  arms,  and,  affixing  an  Ave 
Maria,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  the  doors  of  the 
principal  mosque,  consecrated  its  massive  pile  to  the  ser- 

s>The  mistake  between  the  two  Pulgan  times,  see  Nic.  Antonio  (Bib.  Nora,  Tom. 

— one  called  Heman  Peres  del  Pulgar,  and  I.  p.  887),  who  seems  to  be  sadly  conftised 

the  other  Fernando  del  Pulgar — seems  to  about  the  whole  matter, 

have  been  made  while  they  were  both  alive.  *>  This  dull  old  anonymous  chronicle  is 

At  least,  I  so  infer  firom  the  ft^owing  good-  the  '^  Chronica  llamada  de  las  dos  Conquis- 

humored  passage  in  a  letter  from  the  latter  tas  de  Napoles,"  etc.,  the  first  edition  of 

to  his  correspondent,  Pedro  de  Toledo :  which  is  a  folio  in  black  letter,  printed  at 

(*E  pues  quereis  saber  omno  me  avels  de  Zaragosa  in  1659,  and  reprinted  at  Seville 

llamar,  sabed,  Senor,  que  me  llaman  Per-  in  1580  and  1582,  and  at  Alcal&  in  1584. 

nando,  e  me  Ilamaban  e  llamaran  Fernando,  In  the  first  edition,  to  which  my  copy  be- 

e  si  me  dan  el  Maestrazgo  de  Santiago,  longs,  it  is  dedicated  to  Diego  Hurtado 

tambien  Fernando,"  etc.  (Letra  Xn.,  Mad-  de  Mendoea,  and  is  attributed, — fUsely,  of 

rid,  1775,  4to,  p.  153.)    For  the  mistakes  course,— In  the  Introduction,  to  Hernando 

made  concerning  them  in  more  modem  Peres  del  Pulgar,  Senor  del  Salar. 
16 
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vice  of  Christianity,  while  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
still  beleaguering  the  city  without ;  an  heroic  adventure, 
with  which  his  country  rang  from  side  to  side  at  the  time, 
and  which  has  not  since  been  forgotten,  either  in  its  bal- 
lads or  in  its  popular  drama.^ 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  its  author, 
—  who,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  courtly  and  peaceful 
Pulgar,  was  well  called  ''  He  of  the  Achievements,"  El  de 
las  HazanaSj  —  the  book  he  oflFered  to  his  monarch  is  not  a 
regular  life  of  Gonzalvo,  but  rather  a  rude  and  vigorous 
sketch  of  him,  entitled  "  A  Small  Part  of  the  Achieve- 
ments of  that  Excellent  Person  called  the  Great  Captain,'' 
or,  as  is  elsewhere  yet  more  characteristically  said,  ''  of 
the  achievements  and  solemn  virtues  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, both  in  peace  and  war/'  ^  The  modesty  of  the 
author  is  as  remarkable  as  his  adventurous  spirit.  He  is 
hardly  seen  at  all  in  his  narrative,  while  his  love  and  devo- 
tion to  his  great  leader  give  a  fervor  to  his  style,  which, 
notwithstanding  a  frequent  display  of  very  unprofitable 
learning,  renders  his  work  both  original  and  striking,  and 
brings  out  his  hero  in  the  sort  of  bold  relief  in  which  he 
appeared  to  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Some 
parts  of  it,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  are  remarkable 
even  for  the  details  they  afford ;  and  some  of  the  speeches, 

«  Pulgar  was  permitted  by  his  admiring  probably  from  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  My 
sovereigns  to  have  his  burial-place  where  copy  of  it  is  printed  in  1793.  Martinez  de 
he  knelt  when  he  affixed  the  Ave  Maria  to  la  Rosa  speaks  of  seeing  it  acted,  and  of  the 
the  door  of  the  mosque,  and  his  descend*  strong  impression  it  produced  on  his  youth- 
ants  still  preserve  his  tomb  there  with  be-  ful  imagination. 

coming  reverence,  and  still  occupy  the  ^  The  life  of  the  Oreat  Captain,  by  Pul- 
most  distinguished  place  in  the  choir  of  gar,  was  printed  at  Seville,"  by  Cromberger, 
the  cathedral,  which  was  originally  granted  in  1527  }  but  only  one  copy  of  this  edition 
to  him  and  to  his  heirs  male  in  right  Une.  — the  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
(Alcantara,  Historia  de  Granada,  Oranada,  Spanish  Academy  —  could  be  found  by 
1846,  8vo,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  102  ;  and  the  curi-  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  From  this  he  caused 
ous  documents  collected  by  Martinez  de  la  a  reprint  to  be  made  at  Madrid  in  1834,  en- 
Rosa  in  his  "  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,"  titled  "  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar,  Bosquejo 
pp.  279-283,  for  which  see  next  note.)  The  Historico,"  adding  to  it  a  pleasant  Life  of 
oldest  play  known  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Pulgar  and  valuable  notes  *,  so  that  we  now 
'  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar's  achievement  is  have  this  very  curious  -little  book  in  an 
"■  £1  Cerco  de  Santa  Fe,"  in  the  first  volume  agreeable  form  for  reading, — thanks  to  the 
of  Lope  de  Vega's  "  Comedias  "  (Valladolid,  zeal  and  literary  curiosity  of  the  diatin- 
1604,  4to).  But  Che  one  commonly  repre-  guished  Spanish  statesman  who  discovered 
Rented  is  by  an  unknown  author,  and  it.  The  original  work,  however,  is  not 
founded  on  Lope's.  It  is  called  "£1  Tri-  quite  as  rare  as  he  supposed.  I  have  a 
nnfo  del  Ave  Maria,"  and  is  said  to  be  copy  of  it  in  black  letter  folio,  1627,  ff.  24, 
"  de  un  Ingenio  de  esta  Corte,"  dating  remarkably  well  preserved. 
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like  that  of  the  Alfaqui  to  the  distracted  parties  in  Gran- 
ada,* and  that  of  Gonzalvo  to  the  population  of  the  Albay- 
cin,^  savor  of  eloquence  as  well  as  wisdom.  Regarded 
as  the  outline  of  a  great  man's  character,  few  sketches 
have  more  an  air  of  truth  ;  though,  perhaps,  considering 
the  adventurous  and  warlike  lives  both  of  the  author  and 
his  subject,  nothing  in  the  book  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  spirit  of  humanity  that  pervades  it.* 

Chronicles  of  Travels.  —  In  the  same  style  with  the  his- 
tories of  their  kings  and  great  men,  a  few  works  should  be 
noticed  in  the  nature  of  travels,  or  histories  of  travellers, 
though  not  always  bearing  the  name  of  Chronicles. 

The  oldest  of  them,  which  has  any  value,  is  an  account 
of  a  Spanish  embassy  to  Tamerlane,  the  great  Tartar 
potentate  and  conqueror.  Its  origin  is  singular.  Henry 
the  Third  of  Castile,  whose  affairs,  partly  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Embassy  to 
Shakspeare's  ''time-honored  Lancaster,''  were  Tamerlane. 
in  a  more  fortunate  and  quiet  condition  than  those  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  seems  to  have  been  smitten  in  his 
prosperity  with  a  desire  to  extend  his  fame  to  the  remotest 
countries  of  the  earth ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  are  told, 
sought  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Greek  Em- 
peror at  Constantinople,  with  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  with 
Tamerlane  or  Timour  Bee  the  Tartar,  and  even  with  the 
fabulous  Prester  John  of  that  shadowy  India  which  was 
then  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this  widely  spread  diplomacy, 
so  extraordinary  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
do  not  know,  except  that  the  first  ambassadors  sent  to 
Tamerlane  and  Bajazet  chanced  actually  to  be  present  at 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  between  those  two  prepon- 
derating powers  of  the  East,  and  that  Tamerlane  sent  a 

*  Ed.  Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  pp.  155, 156.    translation  of  Petrarca's  Dialognes,  "  De 
^  n)id.,  pp.  159-162.  Remediis  utrioBqae  Fortonse,**  was  made, 

*  Hernan  Perez  del  Pnlgar,  el  de  las  at  his  especial  request,  into  fine  old  Oas- 
Hazanas,  was  bom  in  1451,*  and  died  in  tilian,  by  Francisco  de  Madrid.  (N.  Ant. 
1531.  Bib.  Nov.  Tom.  I.  p.  442.)  I  have  a  copy 
'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  here,  in  of  it — a  most  becoming  black  letter  folio — 
connection  with  the  Qreat  Captain,  that  a  printed  at  ^antgo^a,  1523. 
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splendid  embassy  in  return,  with  some  of  the  spoils  of  his 
victory,  among  which  were  two  fair  captives  who  figxire 
in  the  Spanish  poetry  of  the  time.®  King  Henry  was  not 
ungrateful  for  such  a  tribute  of  respect,  and,  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  despatched  to  Tamerlane  three  persons  Buy  Gonzales 
of  his  court,  one  of  whom,  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  *®  c^a^iJo- 
Clavyo,  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  embassy, 
its  adventures  and  its  results.  This  account  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Argote  de  Molina,  the  careful  antiquary  of  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,*  and  was  then  called,  probably 
in  order  to  give  it  a  more  winning  title,  "  The  Life  of  the 
Great  Tamerlane,'' — Vidadel  Oran  TamurUm, —  though  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  diary  of  the  voyagings  and  residences  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Henry  the  Third,  beginning  in  May,  1403, 
when  they  embarked  at  Puerto  Santa  Marfa,  near  Cadiz, 
and  ending  in  March,  1406,  when  they  landed  ibhere  on 
their  return. 

In  the  course  of  it,  we  have  a  description  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  is  the  more  curious  because  it  is  given  at  the 
moment  when  it  tottered  to  its  fall ;  ^  of  Trebizond,  with 
its  Greek  churches  and  clergy  ;*^  of  Teheran,  now  the  cap- 
ital of  Persia  ;  ®  and  of  Samarcand,  where  they  found  the 
great  Conqueror  himself,  and  were  entertained  by  him  with 
a  series  of  magnificent  festivals  continuing  almost  to  the 
moment  of  his  death,^  which  happened  while  they  were 
at  his  court,  and  was  followed  by  troubles  embarrassing  to 
their  homeward  journey.**  The  honest  Clavijo  seems  to 
have  been  well  pleased  to  lay  down  his  commission  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  whom  he  found  at  Alcald  ;  and  though 
he  lingered  about  the  court  for  a  year,  and  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  king's  will  at  Christmas,  yet  on  the  death 

^  Discurao  heoho  por  Argote  de  Molina,  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  la  Piedra,  is  veiy 

Bobre  el  Itinerario  de  Buy  Gonzalez  de  quaint,  and  shows  great  simplicity  of  man- 

Clayijo,  Madrid,  1782,  4to,  p.  8.  ners  at  the  imperial  court :  ^^The  Emperor 

»>  The  edition  of  Argote  de  Molhia  was  went  to  hunt,  and  left  the  keys  with  the 

published  in  1682 ;  and  there  is  only  one  Empress  his  wife,  and  when  she  gave  them 

other,  the  very  good  one  printed  at  Madrid,  she  forgot  to  give  those  where  the  said 

1782,  4to.  relics  were,**  etc.,  p.  52. 

"  They  were  much  struck  with  the  woiics  «  Page  84,  etc. 

in  mosaic  in  Constantinople,  and  mention  "  Page  118,  etc. 

them  repeatedly,  pp.  61, 69,  and  elsewhere.  "  Pages  149-198. 

The  reason  why  they  did  not,  on  the  first  »  Page  207,  etc. 
day,  see  all  the  relics  they  wished  to  see  in 
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of  Henry  lie  retired  to  Madrid,  his  native  place,  where  he 
spent  the  last  foui  or  five  years  of  his  life,  and  where,  in 
1412,  he  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Francis,  with 
his  fathers,  whose  chapel  he  had  piously  rebuilt  * 

His  travels  will  not,*  on  the  whole,  suffer  by  a  compari- 
son with  those  of  Marco  Polo  or  Sir  John  Mandeville ; 
for,  though  his  discoveries  are  much  less  in  extent  than 
those  of  the  Venetian  merchant,  they  are,  perhaps,  as 
remarkable  as  those  of  the  English  adventurer,  while  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  them  is  superior  to  that 
of  either.  His  Spanish  loyalty  and  his  Catholic  faith  are 
everywhere  apparent.  He  plainly  believes  that  his  modest 
embassy  is  making  an  impression  of  his  king's  power  and 
importance,  on  the  countless  and  careless  multitudes  of 
Asia,  which  witl  not  be  effaced ;  while  in  the  luxurious 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire  he  seems  to  look  for  little  but 
the  apocryphal  relics  of  saints  and  apostles  which  then 
burdened  the  shrines  of  its  churches.  With  all  this,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  content,  because  it  is  national ;  but  when 
we  find  him  filling  the  island  of  Ponza  with  buildings 
erected  by  Virgil,^  and  afterwards,  as  he  passes  Amalfi, 
taking  note  of  it  only  because  it  contained  l^e  head  of 
Saint  Andrew,*^  we  are  obliged  to  recall  his  frankness,  his 
zeal,  and  all  his  other  good  qualities,  before  we  can  be 
quite  reconciled  to  his  ignorance.  Mariana,  indeed,  inti- 
mates that,  after  all,  his  stories  are  not  to  be  wholly 
believed.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other  early  travellers, 
whose  accounts  were  often  discredited  merely  because  they 
were  so  strange,  more  recent  and  careful  inquiries  have 
confirmed  Clavijo's  narrative  ;  and  we  may  now  trust  to 
his  faithfulness  as  much  as  to  the  vigilant  and  penetrating 
spirit  he  shows   constantly,    except  when   his   religious 

»  HUo8  de  Madrid,  Uastrefl  en  Santidad,  history  of  the  Spanish  capital.    A  Life  of 

Pignidades,  Armas,  Ciencias,  y  Artes,  Die-  Ciaviijo  is  to  be  found  in  it,  Tom.  TV.  p.  302. 

cionario  Hi8t6rico,  sn  Autor  D.  Joseph  Ant.  "^  "  Hay  en  ella  grandes  ediflcios  de  muy 

Alvarez  y  Baena,  Natural  de  la  misma  grande  obra,  que  flco  YirgUio,"  p.  30. 

Villa}  Madrid,  1780-01,  4  torn.  4to;— a  »  AU  he  says  of  Amalfl  is,  <«T  en  esta 

book  whose  materials,  somewhat  crudely  ciudad  de  MaUa  dioen  que  esti  la  cabesa 

put  together,  are  abunduit  and  important,  de  Sant  Andres."   p.  33. 
especially  in  what  relates  to  the  literary 

16* 
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faith,  or  his  hardly  less  religious  loyalty,  interferes  with 
its  exercise.® 

But  the  great  voyagings  of  the  Spaniards  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  in  the  East.  The  Portuguese,  led  on  orig- 
SpaniBh  inally  by  Prince  Henry,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
voyagings.  binary  men  of  his  age,  had,  as  it  were,  already 
appropriated  to  themselves  that  quarter  of  the  world,  by 
discovering  the  easy  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and,  both  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  by  the  provisions 
of  the  well-known  Papal  bull  and  the  equally  well-known 
treaty  of  1419,  had  cautiously  cut  off  their  great  rivals, 
the  Spaniards,  from  all  adventure  in  that  direction  ;  leav- 
ing open  to  them  only  the  wearisome  waters  that  were 
stretched  out  unmeasured  towards  the  West.  Happily, 
however,  there  was  one  man  to  whose  courage  even  the 
terrors  of  this  unknown  and  dreaded  ocean  were  but  spurs 
and  incentives,  and  whose  gifted  vision,  though 
sometimes  dazzled  from  the  height  to  which  he 
rose,  could  yet  see,  beyond  the  waste  of  waves,  that  broad 
continent  which  his  fervent  imagination  deemed  needful  to 
balance  the  world.  It  is  true,  Columbus  was  not  born  a 
Spaniard.  But  his  spirit  was  eminently  Spanish.  His 
loyalty,  his  religious  faith  and  enthusiasm,  his  love  of 
great  and  extraordinary  adventure,  were  all  Spanish  rather 
than  Italian,  and  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  Spanish 
national  character,  when  he  became  a  part  of  its  glory. 
His  own  eyes,  he  tells  us,  had  watched  the  silver  cross, 
as  it  slowly  rose,  for  the  first  time,  above  the  towers  of 
the  Alhambra,  announcing  to  the  world  the  final  and  abso- 
lute overthrow  of  the  infidel  power  in  Spain  ;  ^  and  from 

»  Mariana  sayg  that  the  Itinerary  con-  Vuestras  Alteww  en  las  torres  de  Alflam- 

tains  "  muchas  otras  cosaa  asaz  maravillo-  bra,"  etc.    Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  los  Y i* 

sas,  si  yerdaderas."    (Hist.,  Lib.  XIX.  c.  ajes  y  Descubrimientos  que  hicieron  por 

11.)    But  Blanco  White,  in  his  "Varie-  Mar  los  Espanoles  desde  Fines  del  Siglo 

dades"  (Tom.  I.  pp.  316-318),  shows,  from  XV.,  Madrid,  1825,  4to.  Tom.  I.  p.  1  j— a 

an  examination  of  Clavljo's  Itinerary,  by  work  admirably  edited,  and  of  great  value, 

Major  Bennell,  and  from  other  sources,  that  as  containing  the  authentic  materials  for 

its  general  fidelity  may  be  depended  upon,  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

*>  In  the  account  of  his  first  voyage,  ren-  Old  Bernaldez,  the  firiend  of  Columbus,  de- 

dered  to  his  sovereigns,  he  says  he  was  in  scribes  more  exactly  what  Columbus  saw: 

1492  at  Granada,  ^*  adonde,  este  presente  "  E  mostraron  en  la  mas  alta  tone  primera- 

aiio,  4  dos  dias  del  mes  de  Enero,  por  fuerza  mente  el  estandarte  de  Jesu  Cristo,  que  fue 

dearmas,vide  poner  lasbanderasrealesde  la  Santa  Cruz  de  plata,  que  el  rey  traia 
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that  period,  —  or  one  even  earlier,  when  some  poor  monks 
from  Jerusalem  had  been  at  the  camp  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns before  Granada,  praying  for  help  and  protection 
against  the  unbelievers' in  Palestine, — he  had  conceived 
the  grand  project  of  consecrating  the  untold  wealth  he 
trusted  to  find  in  his  westward  discoveries,  by  devoting  it 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  City,  and  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ ;  thus  achieving,  by  his  single  power  and  resources, 
what  all  Christendom  and  its  ages  of  crusades  had  failed 
to  accomplish.*^ 

Gradually  these  and  other  kindred  ideas  took  firm  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  are  found  occasionally  in  his 
later  journals,  letters,  and  speculations,  giving  to  his  oth- 
erwise quiet  and  dignified  style  a  tone  elevated  and  im- 
passioned like  that  of  prophecy.  It  is  true  that  his 
adventurous  spirit,  when  the  mighty  mission  of  his  life 
was  upon  him,  rose  above  all  this,  and,  with  a  purged 
vision  and  through  a  clearer  atmosphere,  saw,  from  the 
outset,  what  he  at  last  so  gloriously  accomplished ;  but 
still,  as  he  presses  onward,  there  not  unfrequently  break 
from  him  words  which  leave  no- doubt  that,  in  his  secret 
heart,  the  foundations  of  his  great  hopes  and  purposes 
were  laid  in  some  of  the  most  magnificent  illusions  that 
are  ever  permitted  to  fill  the  human  mind.  He  believed 
himself  to  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  inspired ;  and  to 
be  chosen  of  Heaven  to  fulfil  certain  of  the  solemn  and 
grand  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.*^    He  wrote  to 

siempre  en  la  santa  oonquista  consigo."  might  there  acquire  in  this  sacred  serrice. 

Hist,  de  los  Beyes  Oat6Uco8,  Cap.  102,  MS.  (Navarrete,  Coleccion,  Tom.  II.  p.  282.) 

The  same  striking  account  of  the  first  sym-  ^  Navarrete,    Coleccion,  Tom.   I.   pp. 

bol  of  conquest  that  was  ndsed  to  mark  zlviiL-xlix.     But  Navarrete  is  wrong  in 

the  f&ll  of  Oranada— the  crux  de  plata-^  referring  to  the  Eighteenth  Psahn,  as  he 

Ss  to  he  found  in  Marmol's  Bebelion  de  los  does.    It  is  the  Nineteenth^  as  is  exactly 

Moriscos  (1600,  f.  26.  a.),  where  we  are  told  stated  in  the  Oiustiniani  Polyglott  Psalter, 

that  it  was  raised  at  the  orders  of  Ferdi-  Genoa,  1616,  Fol.,  where  the  fourth  verse 

nand  and  Isabella,  hy  the  Cardinal  Arch-  is  referred  to —^  Their  line  is  gone  out 

bishop  of  Toledo.  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to 

41  This  appears  from  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  the  end  of  the  world  } "  adding,  as  a  oom- 

February,  1602,  in  which  he  says,  he  had  mentary  to  it,  a  notice  of  Columbus,  his 

counted  upon  furnishing,  in  twelve  years,  life  and  his  discoveries,  in.which  the  editor 

10,000  horse  and  100,000  foot  soldiers  for  and  commentator  may  somethnes  have  been 

the  conquest  of  the  Holy  City,  and  that  his  inexact,  as  Ferdinand  Columbus,  in  his  life 

undertaking  to  discover  new  countries  was  of  his  father  (cap.  2),  complains  that  he 

With  the  view  of  spending  the  means  he  was }  but  in  which,  as  a  contemporary  of 
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his  sovereigns,  in  1501,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  under- 
take his  voyages  to  the  Indies,  not  by  virtue  of  human 
Scriptural  knowledge,  but  by  a  Divine  impulse,  and  by  the 
predictions,  force  ofScriptural  prediction.^  He  declared  that 
the  world  could  not  continue  to  exist  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years  longer,  and  that,  many  a  year  before 
that  period,  he  counted  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City  to 
be  sure.**  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  about  which  he  cites  the  fanciM  speculations 
of  Saint  Ambrose  and  Saint  Augustin,  would  be  found  in 
the  southern  regions  of  those  newly  discovered  lands, 
which  he  describes  with  so  charming  an  amenity,  and  that 
the  Orinoco  was  one  of  the  mystical  rivers  issuing  from 
it ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that,  perchance,  he  alone 
of  mortal  men  would,  by  the  Divine  will,  be  enabled  to 
reach  and  enjoy  it.**  In  a  remarkable  letter  of  sixteen 
pages,  addressed  to  his  sovereigns  from  Jamaica  in  1503, 


Colninbas,  and  publishing  his  work  in  th& 
city  of  which  he  declares  the  great  admiral 
—who  had  then  been  dead  only  ten  years 
— to  have  been  a  native,  his  account  is 
rery  important.  On  this  particular  verse 
of  the  19th  Psahn,  he  says:  "Columbus 
frequenter  prsedicabat  se  a  Deo  electum 
at  per  ipsum  adimpletur  hsec  prophetia.** 
In  Navarrete  (Tom.  II.  pp.  262-273)  there 
is  other  curious  matter  to  the  same  eflSect, 
f^om  the  hand  of  Columbus  himself:  I  owe 
the  correction  of  Nararrete's  error  to  my 
Mend,  George  Livermore,  Esq.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  has  in  his  precious  library  a 
copy  of  the  Qiustiniani  Polyglott,  which, 
when  he  pointed  oat  the  mistake  to  me,  I 
did  not  own. 

«  "  Ya  dye  que  para  la  esecucion  de  la 
impresa  de  las  Indias  no  me  aprovechA 
razon  ni  matematica  ni  mapamundos ;  — 
llenamente  se  cumpli6  lo  que  dijo  Isaias,  y 
esto  es  loque  deseo  de  escrebir  aqui  por  le 
reducir  &  V.  A.  &  memoria,  y  porque  se 
alegren  del  otro  que  yo  le  dije  de  Jerusalen 
por  las  mesmas  autoridades,  de  la  qual  im- 
presa, si  fe  hay,  tengo  por  muy  cierto  la 
vitoria."  Letter  of  Columbus  to  Fexjlinand 
and  Isabella  (Navarrete,  Col.,  Tom.  n.  p. 
265).  And  elsewhere  in  the  same  letter  he 
says :  "To  diJe  que  dhria  la  razon  que  ten- 
go  de  la  restitucion  de  la  Casa  Santa  4  la 
Santa  Iglesia  j  digo  que  yo  dejo  todo  mi 


navegar  desde  edad  nueva  y  las  pl&ticaa 
que  yo  haya  tenido  con  tanta  gente  en  tan- 
tas  tierras  y  de  tantas  setas,  y  dejo  las  tan- 
tas  artes  y  escriturasde  que  yo  dlje  arriba ; 
solamente  me  tengo  4  la  Santa  y  Sacra  £s- 
critura  y  a  algunas  autoridades  prof^ticaa 
de  algunas  personaa  santas,  que  por  reve- 
lacion  divina  han  dicho  algo  desto.'*  (Ibid., 
p.  263.) 

^"Segund  esta  cuenta,  no  fiJta,  salvo 
ciento  e  cincuenta  y  cinco  anos,  para  com- 
plimiento  de  siete  mil,  en  kw  quales  digo 
arriba  por  las  autoridades  dichas  que  habii 
de  fenecer  el  mundo.*'    (Ibid,  p.  264.) 

*  See  the  very  beautifid  passage  about 
the  Orinoco  Biver,  mixed  with  prophetical 
interpretations,  in  his  account  of  his  third 
voyage,  to  the  King  and  Queen  (Navar- 
rete, Col.,  Tom.  L  pp.  256,  etc.),  a  singular 
mixture.  <A  practical  Judgment  and  wikt, 
dreamy  speculation.  "  I  believe,"  he  says, 
"that  there  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  at 
which  no  man  can  arrive  except  by  the 
Divine  will,"— "Creo,  que  all4  es  el  Pa- 
raiso  terreniJ,  adonde  no  puede  llegar  nadie, 
salvo  por  voluntad  divina."  The  honest 
Clav^o  thought  he  had  found  another  river 
of  Paradise  on  Just  the  opposite  side  <rf  the 
earth,  as  he  Journeyed  to  Samarcand,  nearly 
a  century  before.  (Yida  del  Gran  Tamor^ 
Ian,  p.  137.) 
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and  written  with  a  force  of  style  hardly  to  be  found  in 
anything  similar  at  the  same  period,  he  gives  a  moving 
account  of  a  miraculous  vision,  which  he  believed  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  consolation,  when  at  Vera- 
gua,  a  few  months  before,  a  body  of  his  men,  sent  to  obtain 
salt  and  water,  had  been  cut  oflf  by  the  natives,  thus  leav- 
ing him  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  great  peril. 

"  My  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  people,"  he  says, 
''  were  in  a  vessel  that  remained  within,  and  I  was  left 
solitary  on  a  coast  so  dangerous,  with  a  strong  ^^^^  ^^ 
fever  and  grievously  worn  down.  Hope  of  es-  Coiumbus. 
cape  was  dead  within  me.  I  climbed  aloft  with  difficulty, 
calling  anxiously  and  not  without  many  tears  for  help 
upon  your  Majesties'  captains  from  all  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  But  none  made  me  answer.  Wearied  and  still 
moaning,  I  fell  asleep,  and  heard  a  pitiful  voice  which 
said :  '  0  fool,  and  slow  to  trust  and  serve  thy  God,  the 
God  of  all  I  What  did  He  more  for  Moses,  or  for  David 
His  servant  ?  Ever  since  thou  wast  born,  thou  hast  been 
His  especial  charge.  When  He  saw  thee  at  the  age 
wherewith  He  was  content.  He  made  thy  name  to  sound 
marvellously  on  the  earth.  The  Indies,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  world,  and  so  rich.  He  gave  them  to  thee  for  thine 
own,  and  thou  hast  divided  them  unto  others  as  seemed 
good  to  thyself,  for  He  granted  thee  power  to  do  so.  Of 
the  barriers  of  the  great  ocean,  which  were  bound  up  with 
such  mighty  chains.  He  hath  given  unto  thee  the  keys.  • 
Thou  hast  been  obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  thou  hast 
gained  an  honored  name  among  Christian  men.  What 
did  He  more  for  the  people  of  Israel  when  He  led  them 
forth  from  Egypt  ?  or  for  David,  whom  from  a  shepherd 
He  made  king  in  Judea?  Turn  thou,  then,  again  unto 
Him,  and  confess  thy  sin.  His  mercy  is  infinite.  Thine 
old  age  shall  not  hinder  thee  of  any  great  thing.  Many 
inheritances  hath  He,  and  very  great.  Abraham  was  above 
a  hundred  years  old  when  he  begat  Isaac  ;  and  Sarah,  was 
she  young  ?  Thou  callest  for  uncertain  help ;  answer.  Who 
hath  afflicted  thee  so  much  and  so  often?  God  or  the 
world  ?  The  privileges  and  promises  that  God  giveth, 
He  breaketh  not,  nor,  after  He  hath  received  service,  doth 
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He  say  that  thus  was  not  His  mind,  and  that  His  meaning 
was  other.  Neither  punisheth  He,  in  order  to  hide  a  re- 
fusal of  justice.  What  He  promiseth,  that  He  fulfiUeth, 
and  yet  more.  And  doth  the  world  thus  ?  I  have  told 
thee  what  thy  Maker  hath  done  for  thee,  and  what  He 
doth  for  all.  Even  now  He  in  part  showeth  thee  the  re- 
ward of  the  sorrows  and  dangers  thou  hast  gone  through 
in  serving  others.'  All  this  heard  I,  as  one  half  dead  ; 
but  answer  had  I  none  to  words  so  true,  save  tears  for  my 
sins.  And  whosoever  it,  might  be  that  thus  spake,  he 
ended,  saying,  'Fear  not;  be  of  good  cheer;  all  these 
thy  griefs  are  written  in  marble,  and  not  without  cause.' 
And  I  arose  as  soon  as  I  might,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  days 
the  weather  became  calm.''^ 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1506,  Columbus  died  at 
Valladolid,  a  disappointed,  broken-hearted  old  man  ;  little 
comprehending  what  he  had  done  for  mankind,  and  still 
less  the  glory  and  homage  that  through  all  future  gener- 
ations awaited  his  name.*' 

But  the  mantle  of  his  devout  and  heroic  spirit  fell  on 
none  of  his  successors.     The  discoveries  of  the  new  con- 

^  See  the  letter  to  Perdinand  and  Isa-  letter  to  the  soyereigns  about  his  foorthand 

bella  conoeming  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  last  voyage,  which  contains  the  account  of 

dated  Jamaica,  7  July,  1503,  in  which  this  his  vision  at  Veragua.    (Navarrete,  Gol., 

extraordinary  passage  occurs.   (Navarrete,  Tom.  L  pp.  296-312.)    4.   Fifteen  miscel- 

Col.,  Tom.  I.  p.  303.)  laneous  letters.   (n)id.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  330- 

*t  To  tho&e  who  wish  to  know  more  of  862.)  6.  His  speculations  about  the  proph- 
Columbus  as  a  writer  than  can  be  properly  ecies  (Tom.  II.  pp.  260-273),  and  his  letter 
sought  in  a  classical  life  of  hhn,  Uke  that  of  to  the  Pope  (Tom.  II.  pp.  280-282).  But, 
Irving,  I  commend  as  precious :  1.  The  whoever  would  speak  worthily  of  Colum- 
aocount  of  his  first  voyage,  addressed  to  bus,  or  know  what  was  most  noble  and 
his  sovereigns,  with  the  letter  to  Rafael  elevated  in  his  character,  will  be  guilty  of 
Sanchez  on  the  same  subject  (Navarrete,  an  unhappy  neglect  if  he  fail  to  read  the 
Col.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  1-197)  *,  the  first  docu-  discussions  about  hhn  by  Alexander  von 
ment  being  extant  only  in  an  abstract,  Humboldt  *,  especially  those  in  the  "  £x- 
which  contains,  however,  large  extracts  amen  Critique  de  I'Histoire  de  la  G^og- 
firom  the  original  made  by  Las  Casas,  and  raphie  du  Nouveau  Continent "  (Paris, 
of  which  a  very  good  translation  appeared  1836-38,  8vo,  VoL  n.  pp.  860,  etc.,  VoL 
at  Boston,  1827  (8vo).  Nothing  is  more  re-  HI.  pp.  227-262),  —  a  book  no  less  remark- 
markable  in  the  tone  of  these  narratives  able  for  the  vastness  ot  its  views  than  for 
than  the  devout  spirit  that  constantly  the  minute  accuracy  of  its  learning  on  some 
breaks  forth.  2.  The  account,  by  Columbus  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  of  historical 
himself,  of  his  third  voyage,  in  a  letter  to  his  inquiry.  Nobody  has  comprehended  the 
sovereigns,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  nurse  of  character  of  Columbus  as  Humboldt  has,— 
Prince  John  •,  the  first  containing  several  its  generosity,  its  enthusiasm,  its  far-reach- 
interesting  passages,  showing  tiiat  he  had  a  ing  visions,  which  seemed  watching  before- 
love  for  the  beautiftil  in  nature.  (Navar-  hand  for  the  great  scientific  discoveries  of 
rete,  Col.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  242-276.)   8.  The  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
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tinent,  which  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  no  part  of  Asia, 
were  indeed  prosecuted  with  spirit  and  success  by  Bal- 
boa, by  Vespucci,  by  Hojeda,  by  Pedrdrias  D^  Baiboisyes- 
vila,  by  the  Portuguese  Magellanes,  by  Loaisa,  by  J^'^J^o^ 
Saavedra,  and  by  many  more  ;  so  that  in  twenty-  era- 
seven  years  the  general  outline  and  form  of  the  New 
World  were,  through  their  reports,  fairly  presented  to  the 
Old.  But,  though  some  of  these  early  adventurers,  like 
Hojeda,  were  men  apparently  of  honest  principles,  who 
suffered  much,  and  died  in  poverty  and  sorrow,  yet  none 
had  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  original  discoverer,  and  none 
spoke  or  wrote  with  the  tone  of  dignity  and  authority 
that  j:;ame  naturally  from  a  man  whose  character  was  so 
elevated,  and  whose  convictions  and  purposes  were 
founded  in  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  mysterious 
feelings  of  our  religious  nature.** 

Romantic  Chronicles.  —  It  only  remains  now  to  speak 
of  one  other  class  of  the  old  chronicles  ;  a  class  hardly 
represented  in  this  period  by  more  than  a  single  specimen, 
but  that  a  very  curious  one,  and  one  which,  by  its  date 
and  character,  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  present  inquir- 
ies, and  marks  the  transition  to  those  that  are  to  chronicle  of 
follow.  The  Chronicle  referred  to  is  that  called  i>o°  ««*«'*«• 
"  The  Chronicle  of  Don  Roderic,  with  the  Destruction  of 
Spain,''  and  is  an  account,  chiefly  fabulous,  of  the  reign 
of  King  Roderic,  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Moors,  and  the  first  attempts  to  recover  it  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  An  edition  is  cited  as  early 
as  1611,  and  six  in  all  may  be  enumerated,  including' the 
last,  which  is  of  158T ;  thus  showing  a  good  degree  of 
popularity,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  readers  in  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  century.^    Its  author  is  quite  unknown. 

«  AU  relating  to  these  adrentures  and  la  Destrayoion  de  Egpana,  y  como  los  Moroa 

voyages  worth  looking  at,  on  the  score  of  la  ganaron.    Nuevamente  correglda.    Con- 

langnage  or  style,  is  to  be  found  in  Vols,  tiene,  demas  de  la  Historia,  muchas  vivas 

ni.,  IV.,  v.,  of  Navarrete,  Coleccion,  etc.,  Basones  y  Avisos  muy  provechosos."    It 

published    by   the   government,    Madrid,  is   in   folio,  in   double   columns,   closely 

1829-37,  but  unhappily  not  continued  since,  printed,  and  fills  two  hundred  and  twenty- 

so  as  to  contain  the  accounts  of  the  dis-  five  leaves,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

covery  and  conquest  of  Mexico,  Peru,  etc.  Oayangos,  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  this 

«  My  copy  Is  of  the  edition  of  AIcal4  de  History,   Tom.  L   p.   619,  suggests   that 

Henares,  1587,  and  has  the  characteristic  Pedro  del  Corral  may  be  the  author  of  this 

tiUe,  <*  Cr6nica  del  Bey  Bon  Bodrigo,  con  chronicling  Bomance,  and  refers  for  his 
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According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  it  professes  to  have 
been  written  by  Eliastras,  one  of  the  personages  who 
figures  in  it ;  but  he  is  killed  in  battle  just  before  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  the  remainder,  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  really  be  an  addition  by  another  hand, 
is  in  the  same  way  ascribed  to  Carestes,  a  knight  of 
Alfonso  the  Catholic.** 

Most  of  the  names  throughout  the  work  are  as  imag- 
inary as  those  of  its  pretended  authors  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances related  are,  generally,  as  much  invented  as  the 
dialogue  between  its  personages,  which  is  given  with  a 
heavy  minuteness  of  detail,  alike  uninteresting  in  itself, 
and  false  to  the  times  it  represents.  In  truth,  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  romance  of  chivalry,  founded  on  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  Roderic  and  Pelayo,  as  they  still  exist 
in  the  "  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,''  and  in  the  old  bal- 
lads ;  so  that,  though  we  often  meet  what  is  familiar 
to  us  about  Count  Julian,  La  Cava,  and  Orpas,  the  false 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  we  find  ourselves  still  oftener  in 
the  midst  of  impossible  tournaments  ^  and  incredible  ad- 
ventures of  chivalry .'^  Kings  travel  about  like  knights- 
errant,*®  and  ladies  in  distress  wander  from  country  to 
country,"  as  they  do  in  "  Palmerin  of  England,''  while,  on 

authority  to  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman's  that  in  Cap.  49,  etc. ;  —  all  just  as  such 

Preface  to  his  Claros  Yarnes, — intending,  things  are  given  in  the  books  of  chiyalry, 

no  doubt,  the  Prefiace  to  his  Qeneraoiones  y  and  eminently  absurd  here,  because  the 

Semblanzas,  where  mention  of  Corral  may  eyents  of  the  Chronicle  are  laid  in  the 

be  found  (Ed.  1776,  p.  197).    But  the  work  beginning   of    the    eighth    century,   and 

referred   to   by   Feman    Perez   is  called  tournaments  were  unknown  till  above  two 

"  Cr6nica  Sarracina,"  and  it  is  not  likely  centuries  later.    (A.  P.  Budik,  Ursprung, 

that  the  "  Cr6nica  del  Bey  Don  Rodrigo »»  Ausbildung,   Abnahme,   und  Verfall   des 

was  written  in  1450,  which  is  the  date  of  the  Tumiers,  Wien,  1837,  Svo.)    He  places  the 

Generaciones.    Gayangos  adds  that  "  the  first  tournament  in  93d.    Olemencin  thinks 

author  of  the  Chronicle,  whoever  he  may  they  were  not  known  in  Spain  till  after 

be,  took  much  from  the  Moor  Bazis  (Ar-  1131.  (Note  to  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  lY.  p. 

Bazi),  and  especially  what  relates  to  the  316.) 

capture  of  Cordova."  "  See  the  duels  described,  Parte  II.  c. 

«*  From  Parte  H.  c.  237  to  the  end,  con-  80,  etc.,  84,  etc.,  93. 

taining  the  account  of  the  fabulous  and  <»The  King  of  Poland  is  one  of  the 

loathsome  penance  of  Don  Boderic,  with  kings  that  comes  to  the  court  of  Boderic 

his  death.    Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  trans-  "  like  a  wandering  knight  so  fair  **  (Parte 

lated  as  a  note  to  the  twenty-fifth  canto  I.  c.  39).   One  might  be  curious  to  know 

of  Southey's  "  Boderic,  the  Last  of  the  who  was  King  of  Poland  about  A.  D.  700. 

Goths."  "Thus,  the  Duchess  of  Loraine  comes 

61  See  the  grand  Torneo  when  Boderic  to  Boderic  (Parte  I.  c.  37)  with  much  the 

is  crowned.  Parte  I.  c.  27  *,  the  tournament  same  sort  of  a  case  that  the  Princess  Mi- 

of  twenty  thousand  knights  in  Cap.  40 ;  comicona  brings  to  Don  Quixote. 
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all  sides,  we  encounter  fantastic  personages,  who  were 
never  heard  of  anywhere  but  in  this  apocryphal  Chron- 
icle.*' 

The  principle  of  such  a  work  is,  of  course,  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  modern  historical  romance.  What, 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  was  deemed  history.  Historical 
was  taken  as  its  basis  from  the  old  chronicles,  'o^a™^- 
and  mingled  with  what  was  then  the  most  advanced  form 
of  romantic  fiction,  just  as  it  has  been  since  in  the  series 
of  works  of  genius  beginning  with  Defoe's  "  Memoirs 
of  a  Cavalier.''  The  difference  is  in  the  general  rep- 
resentation of  manners,  and  in  the  execution,  both  of 
which  are  now  immeasurably  advanced.  Indeed,  though 
Southey  has  founded  much  of  his  beautiful  poem  of  *'  Rod- 
eric,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,"  on  this  old  Chronicle,  it  is, 
after  all,  hardly  a  book  that  can  be  read.  It  is  written  in 
a  heavy,  verbose  style,  and  has  a  suspiciously  monkish 
prologue  and  conclusion,  which  look  as  if  the  whole  were 
originally  intended  to  encourage  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
penance,  or,  at  least,  were  finally  arranged  to  subserve 
that  devout  purpose.* 

K  Parte  I.  c.  234,  235,  etc.  in  two  parts,  in  1692-1600,  and  seyen  or 

M  To  learn  through  what  curious  trans-  eight  times  afterwards ;  thus  giving  proof 

formations  the  same  ideas  can  be  made  to  that  it  long  eigoyed  a  degree  of  favor  to 

pass,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  compare,  in  which  it  was  litUe  entitled.    It  was  written 

the  "  Cr6nica  General,"  1604  (Parte  III.  f.  by  Miguel  de  Luna,  in  1589,  as  appears  by 

6),  the  original  account  of  the  famous  bat-  a  note  to  the  first  part,  and  is  called  **  Ver- 

tte  of  Covadonga,  where  the  Archbishop  dadera  Historia  del  Bey  Bodrigo,  con  la 

Orpas  is  represented  picturesquely  coming  Perdida  de  Espaiia,  y  Tida  del  Bey  Jacob 

upon  his  mule  to  the  cave  in  which  Pelayo  Almanzor,  traduz^da  de  Lengna  Ar&biga," 

and  his  i)eople  lay,  with  the  tame  and  elab-  etc.,  my  copy  bbing  printed  at  Valencia, 

orate  account  evidently  taken  from  it  in  1606,  4to.    Southey,  in  his  notes  to  his 

this  Chronicle  of  Boderic   (Parte  II.  o.  "Boderic"  (Canto   IV.),   is  disposed  to 

196)  J   then  with  the  account  in  Mariana  regard  this  work  as  an  authentic  history  of 

(Historia,  Lib.  Vn.  c.  2),  where  it  is  pol-  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Spain,  com 

ished  down  into  a  sort  of  dramatized  his-  ing  down  to  the  year  of  Christ  761,  and 

toryj  and,  finally,  with  Southey »8  "Bod-  written  in  the  original  Arabic  only  two 

eric,  the  Last  of  the  Goths  "  (Canto  XXHI.),  years  later.    But  this  is  a  mistake.    It  is 

where  it  is  again  wrought  up  to  poetry  and  a  bold  and  scandalous  forgery,  with  even 

romance.    It  is  an  admirable  scene  both  less  merit  in  its  style  than  the  elder  Ohron- 

for  chronicling  narrative  and  for  poetical  icle  on  the  same  subject,  and  without  any 

fiction  to  deal  with }  but  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  the   really  romantic   adventures   that 

and  Southey  have  much  the  best  of  it,  sometimes  give  an  interest  to  that  singular 

while  a  comparison  of  the  four  will  at  once  work,  half  monkish,  half  chivabrous.   How 

give  the  poor  "  Chronicle  of  Boderic  or  the  Miguel  de  Luna,  who,  though  a  Christian, 

Destruction  of  Spain  "  its  true  place.  was  of  an  old  Moorish  family  in  Granada, 

Another  work,  something  like  this  Chron-  and  an  interpreter  of  Philip  II.,  should 

ide,  but  still  more  worthless,  was  published,  have  shown  a  great  ignorance  of  the  Arabio 
17 
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This  is  the  last,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  worst,  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  marks  but  an 
ungraceful  transition  to  the  romantic  fictions  of  chivalry 
that  were  already  beginning  to  inundate  Spain.  But,  as 
we  close  it  up,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  whole  series, 
extending  over  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the 
time  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  to  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
Character  of  ^^*^»  ^^^  coverfng  the  Ncw  World  as  well  as 
the  old  Span-  the  Old,  is  unrivalled  in  richness,  in  variety,  and 
'  in  picturesque  and  poetical  elements.  In  truth, 
the  chronicles  of  no  other  nation  can,  on  these  particular 
points,  be  compared  to  them  ;  not  even  the  Portuguese, 
which  approach  the  nearest  in  original  and  early  materials ; 
nor  the  French,  which,  in  Joinville  and  Froissart,  make 
still  higher  claims  in  another  direction.  For  these  old 
Spanish  chronicles,  whether  they  have  their  foundations 
in  truth  or  in  fable,  always  strike  further  down  than  those 
of  any  other  nation  into  the  deep  soil  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing and  character.  The  old  Spanish  loyalty,  the  old  Span- 
ish religious  faith,  as  both  were  formed  and  nourished  in 
the  long  periods  of  national  trial  and  suffering,  are  con- 
stantly coming  out  \  hardly  less  in  Columbus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, or  even  amidst  the  atrocities  of  the  conquests  in 
the  New  World,  than  in  the  half-miraculous  accounts  of 
the  battles  of  Hazinas  and  Tolosa,  or  in  the  grand  and 
glorious  drama  of  the  fall  of  Granada.  Indeed,  where 
ever  we  go  under  their  leading,  whether  to  the  court 
of  Tamerlane,  or  to  that  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  we  find  the 
heroic  elements  of  the  national  genius  gathered  around 
us  ;  and  thus,  in  this  vast,  rich  mass  of  chronicles, 
containing  such  a  body  of  antiquities,  traditions,  and 
fables,  as  has  been  offered  to  no  other  people,  we  are  con- 
stantly discovering,  not  only  the  materials  from  which 
Were  drawn  a  multitude  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads,  plays, 

language  and  history  of  Spam,  or,  showing  hammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain  **  (Vol.  I.  p. 

it,  should  yet  hare  succeeded  in  passing  off  yiii.)t  leave  no  doubt, —  the  latter  citing  it 

his  miserable  stories  as  authentic,  is  cer-  as  a  proof  of  the  utter  contempt  and  neg- 

tainly  a  singular  circumstance.    That  such,  lect  mto  which  the  study  of  Arabic  litera- 

however,  is  the  fact,  Conde,  in  his  "His-  ture  had  fallen  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 

toria  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes**  and  ieyenteenth  centuries. 
(Prefaice,  p.  x.),  and  (Jayangos,  in  his  "  Mo- 
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and  romances,  but  a  mine  which  has  been  unceasingly 
wrought  by  the  rest  of  Europe  for  similar  purposes,  and 
still  remains  unexhausted.*' 


^  Two  Spanish  translations  of  chroniclefl 
should  be  here  remembered:  one  for  its 
style  and  author,  and  the  other  for  its  sub- 
ject. 

The  first  is  the  "TJnlyersal  Chrcmicle" 
of  Felipe  Foresto,  a  modest  monk  of  Ber- 
gamo, who  refused  the  higher  honors  of 
his  Church,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote 
his  life  to  letters,  and  who  died  in  1520,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  published,  in 
1486,  his  hirge  Latin  Chronicle,  entitled 
"Supplementum  Chronicarum;"— .mean- 
ing rather  a  chronicle  intended  to  supply 
all  needful  historical  knowledge,  than  one 
that  should  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  other  similar  works.  It  was  so  much 
esteemed  at  the  time,  that  its  author  saw  it 
pass  through  ten  editions;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  still  of  some  ralue  for  facts  stated 
no  where  so  well  as  on  his  personal  author- 
ity. At  the  request  of  Luis  Carros  and 
Pedro  Boyl,  it  was  translated  into  Spanish 
by  Nards  finoles,  the  Yalendan  poet, 
known  in  the  old  Cancioneros  for  his  com- 
positions both  in  his  native  dialect  and  in 
Caatillan.  An  earlier  version  of  it  into 
Italian,  published  in  1491,  may  also  have 
been  the  work  of  Yinoles,  since  he  intimates 
that  he  had  made  one ;  but  his  Castilian 
version  was  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1610, 
with  a  license  from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
acting  for  his  daughter  Joan.  It  is  a  large 
book,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pages,  in 
folio,  entitled,  *<Suma  de  todas  las  Cr6ni- 
caa  del  Mnndo;'*  and  though  Yinoles  hints 


it  was  a  rash  thing  in  him  to  write  in  Cas- 
tilian, his  style  is  good,  and  s<Hnetimes  gives 
an  interest  to  his  otherwise  0ry  annals. 
Ximeno,  Bib.  Yal.,  Tom.  I.  p.  61.  Fuster, 
Tom.  I.  p.  64.  Diana  Enam.  de  Polo,  ed. 
1802,  p.  804.  Biographic  Universelle,  art. 
Foresto. 

The  other  Chnmicle  referred  to  is  that  of 
St.  Louis,  by  his  faithftil  follower  Joinville ; 
the  most  striking  of  the  monuments  for 
the  French  language  and  literature  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Jacques  Ledel,  one  <rf  the  suite 
,of  the  French  Princess  Isabel  de  Bourbon, 
when  she  went  to  Spain  to  become  the  wife 
of  Philip  n.  Regarded  as  the  work  of  a 
Ibreigner,  the  version  is  respectaUe ;  and 
though  it  was  not  printed  till  1667,  yet  its 
whole  tone  prevents  it  from  finding  an  ap- 
propriate place  ai^where  except  in  the 
period  of  the  old  Castilian  chronicles.  Cr6- 
nica  de  San  Luis,  etc.,  traducida  por  Jacques 
Ledel,  Madrid,  1794,  foUo. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  abridg- 
ments of  the  old  Spanish  chronicles  have 
been  printed  ft>r  popular  use  from  a  v^ry 
early  period,  down  to  the  present  times  and 
in  all  forms.  I  have  seen  many  such  ;  — 
ex.  gr.,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  in  a  small 
thin  quarto,  with  rude  wood  cuts,  1498 ; 
the  chronicle  of  Feman  Gonzalez,  a  12mo 
of  about  40  pages,  1689  ;  and  so  on  down 
to  a  broadside  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio*s 
adventures,  1849.  But  I  think  the  abridg- 
ments have  rarely  any  literary  value. 
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THIRD   CLASS.  —  ROMANCES  OF   CHIVALRY. — ARTHUR.  —  CHARLEMAGNE. 

AMADIS  DB  GAULA. ITS  DATE,  AUTHOR,  TRANSLATION  INTO  CAS- 

TILIAN,  SUCCESS,  AND  CHARACTER. ESPLANDIAN.  —  FLORISANDO. 

LISUARTB   DE  GRECIA. AMADIS  DB  GRECIA. FLORISEL  DE  NIQUEA. 

ANAXARTES. SILVES  DE  LA  SELVA. FRENCH   CONTINUATION. 

INFLUENCE  OF   THE   FICTION. PALMERIN  DE   OLIVA. PRIMALEON. 

PLATIR PALMERIN   DE   INGLATERRA. 

Romances  op  Chivalry.  —  The  ballads  of  Spain  beloDged 
originally  to  the  whole  nation,  but  especially  to  its  les^ 
cultivated  portions.  The  chronicles,  on  the  contrary, 
belonged  to  the  proud  and  knightly  classes,  who  sought 
in  such  picturesque  records,  not  only  the  glorious  history 
of  their  forefathers,  but  an  appropriate  stimulus  to  their 
own  virtues  and  those  of  their  children.  As,  however, 
security  was  gradually  extended  through  the  land,  and 
the  tendency  to  refinement  grew  stronger,  other  wants 
began  to  be  felt.  Books  were  demanded  that  would  fur- 
nish amusement  less  popular  than  that  afforded  by  the 
ballads,  and  excitement  less  grave  than  that  of  the 
chronicles.  What  was  asked  for  was  obtained,  and  prob- 
ably without  diflSculty ;  for  the  spirit  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, which  had  been  already  thoroughly  awakened  in  the 
country,  needed  only  to  be  turned  to  the  old  traditions  and 
Bomancea  of  ^^bles  of  the  early  national  chronicles,  in  order 
chivalry.  to  produco  fictious  allied  to  both  of  them,  yet 
more  attractive  than  either.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  we  can 
easily  see,  but  a  single  step  between  large  portions  of 
several  of  the  old  chronicles,  especially  that  of  Don  Rod- 
eric,  and  proper  romances  of  chivalry.^ 

1  An  edition  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  Don  and  this  one  uncertain.  But  "  Tirant  lo 
Boderic  '*  is  cited  as  early  as  1611 }  none  Blanch  "  was  printed  in  1490,  in  the  Ya- 
of  **  Amadis  de  Oaula"  earlier  than  1510,    lencian  dialect,  and  the  Amadis  appeared 

(19G) 
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Such  fictions,  under  ruder  or  more  settled  forms,  had 
already  existed  in  Normandy,  and  perhaps  in  the  centre 
of  France,  above  two  centuries  before  they  were  known 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  story  of  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  his  Round  Table  had  come  thither  from  oeoifrey  of 
Brittany  through  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  as  early  Monmouth. 
.  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.^  The  story  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  as  it  is  foimd  in  the  Chronicle  of 
the  fabulous  Turpin,  had  followed  from  the  South  -^. 
of  France  soon  afterwards.*  Both  were,  at  first,  in 
Latin,  but  both  were  almost  immediately  transferred  to 
the  French,  then  spoken  at  the  courts  of  Normandy  and 
England,  and  at  once  gained  a  wide  popularity.  Robert 
Wace,  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  gave  in  1168  a  metri- 
cal history  founded  on  the  work  of  Geoflfrey,  which, 
besides  the  story  of  Arthur,  contains  a  series  of  traditions 
concerning  the  Breton  kings,  tracing  them  up  to  a  fabu- 
lous Brutus,  the  grandson  of  JEneas.*  A  century  later, 
or  about  12t0-1280,  after  less  successful  attempts  by 
others,  the  same  service  was  rendered  to  the  story  of 
Charlemagne  by  Adenez  in  his  metrical  romance  of  "  Ogier 
le  Danois," .  the  chief  scenes  of  which  are  laid  either  in 
Spain  or  in  Fairy  Land.*  These,  and  similar  poetical 
inventions,  constructed  out  of  them  by  the  Trouveurs  of 
the  North,  became,  in  the  next  age,  materials  for  the 
famous  romances  of  chivalry  in  prose,  which,  oid  French 
during  three  centuries,  constituted  no  mean  part  «>°j^<»8- 
of  the  vernacular  literature  of  France,  and,  down  to  our 
own  times,  have  been  the  great  mine  of  wild  fables  for 
Ariosto,  Spenser,  Wieland,  and  the  other  poets  of  chivalry, 
whose  fictions  are  connected  either  with  the  stories  of 

perhaps  soon  afterwards,  in  the  OastUlan ;  cation  of  Ancient  British  Poems,  London, 

so  that  it  is  not  improbable  the  *^  Chronicle  1803,  8to. 

of  Don  Boderic^  may  mark,  by  the  time  >  Turpin,  J.,  I>e  Vit4  Caroli  Magnl  et 

of  its  appearance,  as  well  as  by  its  contents  Bolandi,  ed.  S.  Ciampi,  Florentlss,  1822, 

and  spirit,  the  change,  of  which  it  is  cer-  8to. 

tainly  a  very  obvioos  monument.  *  Vrebuoe  to  the  **  Boman  de  Bou,**  by 

a  Warton»s  Hist,  of  EngUsh  Poetry,  first  Bobert  Wace,  ed.  F.  Pluquet,  Paris,  1827, 

Dissertation,  with  the  notes  of  Price,  Lon-  8yo,  Vol.  I. 

don,  1824,  4  toIs.  8vo.    Ellis*  Specimens  ^  Letter  to  M.  de  Monmerqu^,  by  Paulia 

of  Early  English  Metrical  Bomance,  Lon-  Paris,  prefixed  to  "  Li  Bomans  de  Berte 

don,  1811,  8to,  Vol.  I.     Turner's  Vindi-  aux  Grans  Pi^s,"  Paris,  1886,  Sto. 
17* 
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Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  or  with  those  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Peers.* 

At  the  period,  however,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  is  no  reasonable  pretence  that  any  such  form  of  fiction 
existed  in  Spain.  There,  the  national  heroes  continued  to 
fill  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  satisfy  their 
Spanish  patriotism.  Arthur  was  not  heard  of  at  all,  and 
'°°**°*^  Charlemagne,  when  he  appears  in  the  old  Spanish 
chronicles  and  ballads,  comes  only  as  that  imaginary 
invader  of  Spain  who  sustained  an  inglorious  defeat  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  in  the  next  century  things 
are  entirely  changed.  The  romances  of  France,  it  is  plain, 
have  penetrated  into  the  Peninsula,  and  their  effects  are 
visible.  They  were  not,  indeed,  at  first,  translated  or  vers- 
ified ;  but  they  were  imitated,  and  a  new  series  of  fictions 
was  invented,  which  was  soon  spread  through  the  world, 
and  became  more  famous  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 

This  extraordinary  family  of  romances,  whose  descend- 
ants, as  Cervantes  says,  were  innumerable,''  is  the  family 
Amadis  of  which  Amadis  de  Gaula  is  the  poetical  head 
de  Gaula.  ^^^  type.  Our  first  notice  of  this  remarkable  book 
in  Spain  is  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  several  poets  in  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  but  especially 
by  Pedro  Ferrus,  who  wrote  a  poem  —  perhaps  contem- 
porary with  the  event — on  the  death  of  Henry  II.  in  1S19, 
and  from  the  Rimado  de  Palacio  of  the  Chancellor  Ayala, 
parts  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  written  in  1398  and 
1404.^  But  the  Amadis  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  Spanish 
romance  originally,  although  its  great  reputation  is  due  to 
Spain.     Gomez  Eannes  de  Zurara,  Keeper  of  the  Archives 

•  See,  on  the  whole  gabject,  the  Essays  men,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  have 

of  F.  W.  Valentine  Schmidt}  JahrbOoher  Uring  "algnnode  losdel  inomerable  linage 

der   Literator,   Vienna,   1824-26,   Bftnde  de  Amadis  de  Oaiila,"^"  any  one  of  the 

XXVI.  p.  20,  XXIX.  p.  71,  XXXI.  p.  99,  nomberiess  descendants   of    Amadis    de 

and  XXXm.  p.  16.    I  shall  have  occasion  Gaul." 

to  use  the  last  of  these  discussions,  when  ^  Ayala,  in  his  <*  Rimado  de  Palacio,** 

speaking  of  the  Spanish  romances  belong-  already  cited  (antey  Chap  V.),  says : 
ing  to  the  family  of  Amadis. 

7  ©on  Quixote,  In  his  conversation  with  ?!?«*'"'!  °^*^^  °^  mucha-  vegadat 

*'""  !^^  "V  *"  ""  wtxTc.D€»v»vu  wiui*  i^ibroi  de  devaneo*  e  mentlraa  probadaa, 

the  curate  (Parte  n.  c.  1),  says,  that,  to  ^^^^^^li,  «  Lanzarote.  e  burlas  a  lacada.. 

defeat  any  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  En  qne  perdi  mi  tiempo  i  mat  malaa  Joraadaft 
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of  Portugal  in  1454,  who  wrote  three  striking  chronicles 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  country,  leaves  no  sub- 
stantial doubt  that  the  authqr  of  the  Amadis  of  Gaul  was 
Vasco  de  Lobeira,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  who  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  John  the  First  of  Portugal,  was 
armed  as  a  knight  by  that  monarch  just  before  the  vasco  de 
battle  of  Aljubarotta,  in  1385,  and  died  in  1403.»  ^^^ 
The  words  of  the  honest  and  careful  annalist  are  quite  dis- 
tinct on  this  point.  He  says  he  is  unwilling  to  have  his 
true  and  faithful  book,  the  "  Chronicle  of  Count  Pedro  de 
Meneses,"  confounded  with  such  stories  as  "  the  book  of 
Amadis,  which  was  made  entirely  at  the  pleasure  pf  one 
man,  called  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  in  the  time  of  the  Kirig;  Don 
Ferdinand  ;  all  the  things  in  the  said  book  being  invented 
by  its  author.'' " 

Whether  Lobeira  had  any  older  popular  tradition  or  fan- 
cies about  Amadis,  or  any  other  written  version  of  the 
story,  to  quicken  his  imagination  and  marshal  him  the  way 
he  should  go,  we  cannot  now  tell.  He  certainly  had  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  old  French  romances,  such  as 
that  of  the  Saint  Graal,  or  Holy  Cup,  —  the  crowning 
fiction  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  —  and  distinctly 

*  Barbosa,  Bib.  LosiUiia,  Lisboo,  17A2,  od  the  Aathorship  of  the  Amadfs  de 
fol.,  Tom.  m.  p.  775,  and  the  many  author-  Gaula,"  by  Father  Sanniento,  who  wrote 
ities  ttiere  cited,  none  of  which,  peihaps,  the  ralnable  fragment  of  a  History  of  Span- 
is  of  moeh  ctMiseqaence,  exoept  ttiat  of  Joao  ish  Poetry  to  which  I  have  often  referred, 
de  Barros,  who,  being  a  careftil  historian,  This  learned  Oalician  is  much  confosed  and 
bom  in  1490,  and  citing  an  older  author  vexed  by  tlie  question )-~  first  denying 
than  himself;  adds  something  to  the  testi-  iliat  there  is  any  authority  at  all  for  saying 
mony  in  Cayor  of  Lobeira.  Lobeira  wrote  the  Amadis ;  then  asserting 

10  GomoE  de  Zurara,  in  the  outset  of  his  that,  if  Lobeira  wrote  it,  he  was  a  Galician; 

<*  Chronicle  of  the  Oonde  Don  Pedro  de  then  sucoessiyely  suggesting  that  it  may 

Meneses,"  says  that  he  wishes  to  write  an  have   been  written  by  Vasco  Perez   de 

account  only  of  "the  things  that  hap-  Camoes,  by  the  Chancellor  Ayala, by  Mon- 

pened  in  his  own  times,  or  of  those  which  talTO,  or  by  the  Bishop  of  Cartagena ;  -~ 

happened  so  near  to  his  own  times  that  he  all   absurd   conjectures,  much  conne<^ted 

could  have  tame  knowledge  of  them.**  This  with  his  prevailing  passion  to  refer  the  ori- 

strengthens  what  he  says  c(moeming  Lo-  gin  of  all  Spanish  poetry  to  Galicia.    He 

beira,  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  text  from  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 

the  opening  of  Chap.  68  of  the  Chronicle,  passage  in  Oomes  de  Zurara. 
The  Ferdinand  to  whom  Zurara  there  refers       u.  The  Saint  Graal,  or  the   Holy  Cup 

was  the  half-brother  of  J(dm  I.,  and  died  in  which  the  Saviour  used  for  the  wine  of  the 

1883.    The  Chronicle  of  Zurara  is  pub-  Last  Supper,  and  which,  in  the  story  of 

lished  by  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  in  their  Arthur,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 

**  Colec^ao  de  Libros  Ineditos  de  Historia  to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is 

Portnguesa,"  Lisboa,  1792,  fol.,  Tom.  IL    I  alluded  to  in  Amadis  de  Oaula  (Lib.  IT.  c. 

have  a  curious  manuscript  "Dissertation  48).    Arthur  himself— "El  muy  virtuoso 
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acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Infant© 
Alfonso,  who  was  bom  in  13T0,  for  an  alteration  made  in  the 
character  of  Amadis.^  But  that  he  was  aided,  as  has  been 
suggested,  in  any  considerable  degree,  by  fictions  said  to 
have  been  in  Picardy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  claimed, 
without  proof,  to  have  been  there  in  the  twelfth,  is  an 
assumption  made  on  too  slight  grounds  to  be  seriously 
considered."  We  must  therefore  conclude,  from  the  few, 
but  plain,  facts  known  in  the  case,  that  the  Amadis  was 
originally  a  Portuguese  fiction,  produced  about  1390,  or  a 
little  earlier,  and  that  Vasco  de  Lobeira  was  its  author. 

But  the  Portuguese  original  can  no  longer  be  found. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  assured,  it 
was  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Dukes  of 
Aveiro,  at  Lisbon  ;  and  the  same  assertion  is  renewed,  on 
•  good  authority,  about  the  year  IT 60.  From  this  time, 
however,  we  lose  all  trace  of  it;  and  the  most  careful 
inquiries  render  it  probable  that  this  curious  manuscript, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  perished 
in  the  terrible  earthquake  and  conflagration  of  1T55,  when 
the  palace  occupied  by  the  ducal  family  of  Aveiro  was 
destroyed,  with  all  its  precious  contents." 

rey  Artur  »♦— la  spoken  of  In  Lib.  I.  c.  1,  Oaule  ((Buvres,  Paris,  1787, 8yo,  Tom.  I.  p. 

and  in  Lib.  IV.  c.  49,  where  "  the  Book  of  xxii.) }  and  the  dedication  by  Nicolas  de 

Don  Tristan  and  Launcelot"  is  also  men-  Herberay  of  his  fine  old  French  transla- 

tioned.    Other  passages  might  be  cited,  but  tion,  first  printed  in  1540,  but  of  which  my 

there  can  be  no  doubt  the  author  of  Amadis  copy  is  1648. 

knew  some  of  the  Trench  fictions.    Nor  h  The  fact  that  it  was  in  the  Aveiro  col. 

can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the   most  lection  is  stated  in  Verreira,  *^  Poemas  Lu- 

fEunous  of  the  fictions  of  chivalry  were  sitanos,"  where  is  the  sonnet,  No.  33,  by 

known  in  Spain  at  the  same  period,  or  a  lit-  Ferreira  in  honor  of  Vasco  de  Lobeira, 

tie  later.    The  Oancionero  of  Baena  is  full  which  Southey,  in  his  Pre&ce  to  his  "  Am- 

of  references  to  them.  adis  of  Chiul "  (London,  1803, 12mo,  Vol.  I. 

u  See  the  end  of  Chap.  40,  Book  I.,  in  p.  vii.),  erroneously  attributes  to  the  In- 

which  he  says,  "  The  Lifante  Bon  Alfonso  fante  Antonio  of  Portugal,  and  thus  would 

of  Portugal,  having  pity  on  the  fRir  damsel  make  it  of  consequence  in  the  present  dis- 

[the  Lady  Briolania] ,  ordered  it  to  be  other-  cussion.    Nic.  Antonio,  who  leaves  no  doubt 

wise  set  down,  and  in  this  was  done  what  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  sonnet  in  ques- 

was  his  good  pleasure.'*    El  Senor  Infante  tion,  refers  to  the  same  note  in  Ferreira  to 

Don  Alfonso  de  Portugal  aviendo  piedad  prove  the  deposit  of  the  manuscript  of  the 

destafermosadonzelladeotraguisaloman-  Amadis;  so  that  the  two  constitute  only 

dasse  poner.    En  esto  hizo  loque  su  mer-  one  authority,  and  not  two  authorities,  as 

ced  ftie.  Southey  supposes.    (Bib.  Vetus,  Lib.  VIIL 

1*  Glnguen^,  Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie,  Paris,  cap.  vii.  sect.  291.)    Barbosa  is  more  dis- 

1812,  8vo,  Tom.  V.  p.  62,  note  (4),  answer-  tlnct.    (Bib.  Lusitana,  Tom.  in.  p.  775.) 

ing  the  Prefiskce  of  the  Gomte  de  Tressan  to  He  says,  "  0  original  se  conservava  em  casa 

bis  too  firee  abridgment  of  the  Amadis  de  dos  Ezcellentissimos  Duaues  de  Aveiro.** 
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The  Spanish  version,  therefore,  stands  for  us  in  place  of 
the  Portuguese  original.  It  was  made  between  1492  and 
1504,  by  Garcia  Ordofiez  de  Montalvo,  governor  ^^ 
of  the  city  of  Medina  del  Campo,  and  it  is  possi-  done*  de  ' 
ble  that  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time  during  ^^°^'^^' 
the  same  interval."^  But  no  copy  of  such  an  edition  is 
known  to  exist,  nor  any  one  of  an  edition  sometimes  cited 
as  having  been  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1610  ;  ^*  the  earliest 
now  accessible  to  us  dating  from  1619.  Twelve  more  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  so  that  the  Amadis 
succeeded,  at  once,  in  placing  the  fortunes  of  its  family 
on  the  sure  foundations  of  popular  favor  in  Spain.  It  was 
translated  into  Italian  in  1646,  and  was  again  successful ; 
six  editions  of  it  appearing  in  that  language  in  less  than 
thirty  years .^''  In  France,  beginning  with  the  first  attempt 
in  1640,  it  became  such  a  favorite,  that  its  reputation  there 
has  not  yet  •wholly  faded  away;"  while,  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  a  multitude  of  translations  and  imitations  have 
followed,  that  seem  to  stretch  out  the  line  of  the  family, 
as  Don  Quixote  declares,  from  the  age  immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  down  almost  to  that  in 
which  he  himself  lived. ^ 

Bat  there  ia  a  carefal  summing  up  of  the  structed  ahnost  entirely  firom  tlie  Spanish 

matter  in  CIemencin*s  notes  to  Don  Qaixote  romance ;  a  poem  which,  though  no  longer 

(Tom.  I.  pp.  105, 106))  beyond  which  it  is  popular,  had  much  reputation  in  its  time, 

not  likely  we  shall  advance  in  our  knowl-  and  is  much  praised  by  Ginguen^. 

edge  c(Hiceming  the  fote  of  the  Portuguese  ^^  For  the  old  French  version,  see  Bru- 

tmginal.  net's  "  Manuel  du  Libraire  ;  **   but  Count 

1^  In  his  Prologo,  Montalvo  alludes  to  the  Tressan's   rifacimentOf    first   printed   in 

conquest  of  Granada  in  1402,  and  to  both  1779,  has  kept  it  familiar  to  French  read- 

the  Catholic  sovereigns  as  still  alive,  one  ers  down  to  our  own  times.     In  German 

of  whom,  Isabella,  died  in  1504.  it  was  known  from  1588,  and  in  English 

i<  I  doubt  whether  the  Salamanca  edi-  from  1610 }  but  the  abridgment  of  it  by 

tion  of  1510,  mentioned  by  Barbosa  (article  Southey  (London,  1803, 4  vols.  12mo)  is  the 

Va»oo  de  Lobeira\  is  not,  after  all,  the  only  form  of  it  in  Sn^ish  that  can  now  be 

edition  of  1510  mentioned  in  Brunet  as  read.    It  was  also  translated  into  Dutch  j 

printed  by  Antonio  de  Salamanca.    The  and  Castro,  somewhwre  in  his  *'  Biblioteca," 

error  in  printing,  or  cop3ring,  would  be  speaks  of  a  Hebrew  translation  of  it. 

small,  and  nobody  but  Barbosa  seems  to  i*  "  Casi  que  en  nueetroe  dias  vimos  y 

have  heard  of  the  one  he  notices.    When  comunicamos  y  oimos  al  invencible  y  val- 

tiie  first  edition  appeared  is  quite  uncer^  eroso  caballero  D.  Belianis  de  Grecia,**  says 

tain.  the  mad  knight,  when  he  gets  to  be  mad- 

17  Ferrario,  Storia  ed.  Analisi  degli  an-  dest,  and  follows  out  the  consequence  of 

tichi  Romanzi  di  Cavalleria  (Milano,  1829,  making  Amadis  live  above  two  hundred 

8vo,  Tom.  IV.  p.  242),  and  Brunet's  Man-  years,  and  have  descendants  innumerable, 

uel ;  to  all  which  should  be  added  the  (Parte  I.  c  13.) 
**  Amadigi"  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  1560,  con- 
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The  translation  of  Montalvo  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  literal.  It  was,  as  he  intimates,  much  better 
than  the  Portuguese  in  its  style  and  phraseology ;  and  the 
last  part  especially  appears  to  have  been  more  altered  than 
either  of  the  others.^  But  the  structure  and  tone  of  the 
whole  fiction  are  original,  and  much  more  free  than  those 
of  the  French  romances  that  had  preceded  it.  The  story 
^_._,   „i_    of  Arthur  and  the  Holy  Cup  is  essentially  reli- 

OriginaUty         .  xi,         i.  v  nif    l  •  x-   n 

oftheAma-  gious  *,  the  story  of  Charlemagne  is  essentially 
military  ;  and  both  are  involved  in  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures previously  ascribed  to  their  respective  heroes  by 
chronicles  and  traditions,  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
were  so  far  recognized  as  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  inven- 
tion of  all  who  subsequently  adopted  them.  But  the  Am- 
adis  is  of  imagination  all  compact.  No  period  of  time  is 
assigned  to  its  events,  except  that  they  begin  to  occur 
soon  after  the  very  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  its  geography  is  generally  as  unsettled  and  uncertain 
as  the  age  when  its  hero  lived.  It  has  no  purpose,  indeed, 
but  to  set  forth  the  character  of  a  perfect  knight,  and  to 

^  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Glemencin,  Tom.  I.  and  especially  in  a  poem  by  Pedro  Ferras, 

p.  107,  note.   There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  who,  perhaps,  wrote  as  early  as  1379,  but 

original  composition  and  construction  of  the  lived  a  good  deal  later.    From  these  and 

Amadis,  of  which  I  was  not  aware  when  other  circumstances  of  leas  consequBnce, 

the  first  edition  of  this  mstory  was  pub-  Gayangos  infers  that  there  was  current  in 

lished  (1849),  and  which  I  will  now  (1868)  Spain  an  Amadis  in  three  books  before  Lo- 

explain  as  well  as  I  can,  chiefly  from  the  beira  prepared  his  yerslon  of  the  story,  which 

notes  of  Gayangos  to  his  Translation  (Tom.  can,  he  thinks,  hardly  have  been  much 

I.  pp.  620-522),  and  from  his  "  Biscurso  Pre-  before  1390,  as   the  InCetnte  Alfonso,  who 

liminar  "  to  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Bib-  induced  him  to  modify  the  story  of  Briolania, 

liotecade  Autores  Espanoles,  which  con-  was  not  born  till  1370.    (See  on^e,  note  12.) 

tains  the  Amadis  and  Esplandian.  But  who  can   have  written   these   three 

The  difficulty  in  question  arises,  I  think,  books,  if  they  existed  so  early,  or  in  what 

in  a  great  degree  from  the  circumstance  language  they  were  written,  is  not  even  to 

that  the  Preface  of  Montalvo  is  given  differ-  be  coAJectured.    Lobeira  may  have  been 

enUy  in  the  different  early  editions  of  the  their  author  as  early  as  1360  or  1360,  and 

Amadis,  and  would  lead  to  different  infer-  have  altered  the  story  of  Briolania  after- 

encea.    In  the  one  by  dromberger,  1620,  wards  as  late  as  1390,  to  please  the  prince, 

which  I  have  never  seen,  but  which  is  cited  as  he  says  he  did,  and  so  the  distinct  and 

by  Gayangos,  we  are  told  of  Montalvo, "  que  clear  averment  of  Eannes  de  Zurara  stand 

en  su  tiempo  solo  se  conocian  trea  libros  del  untouched.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  see  how  we 

Amadis,  y  que  el  anadid,  trasladd,  y  enmen-  can  get  behind  his  testimony  that  Lobeira 

d6  el  quarto.''    The  same  foct  of  its  being  was  the  author,  or  behind  Montalvo's  tes- 

originally  known  in  three  books  is  set  forth  timony  that  the  Amadis  we  now  possess  was 

in  some  of  the  poems  in  Baena's  Cancionero,  a  translation  made  by  him,  with  alterations 

published  1861  (see  notes  pp.  648  and  677),  and  improvements. 
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illustrate  the  virtues  of  courage  and  chastity  as  the  only 
proper  foundations  of  such  a  character. 

Amadis,  in  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  is  the  son  of  a  merely 
imaginary  king  of  the  imaginary  kingdom  of  Gaula,  which 
is  intended  not  for  Gaul,  but  Wales.  His  birth  is  g^ry  ©r the 
illegitimate,  and  his  mother,  Elisena,  a  British  Amadte. 
princess,  ashamed  of  her  child,  exposes  him  on  the  sea, 
where  he  is  found  by  a  Scottish  knight,  and  carried,  first 
to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland.  In  Scotland  he 
falls  in  love  with  Oriana,  the  true  and  peerless  lady, 
daughter  of  an  imaginary  Lisuarte,  King  of  England. 
Meantime,  Perion,  King  of  Gaula,  —  another  personage 
entirely  unknown  to  history,  —  has  married  the  mother  of 
Amadis,  who  has  by  him  a  second  son,  named  Galaor.  The 
adventures  of  these  two  knights,  partly  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Turkey,  and  partly  in  unknown  regions 
and  amidst  enchantments,  —  sometimes  under  the  favor 
of  their  ladies,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  hermitage  of  the 
Firm  Island,  under  their  frowns,  —  fill  up  the  book,  which, 
after  the  strange  journeyings  of  the  principal  knights, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  combats  between  them  and 
other  knights,  magician^,  and  giants,  ends,  at  last,  in  the 
marriage  of  Amadis  and  Oriana,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  enchantments  that  had  so  long  opposed  their  love. 

The  Amadis  is  admitted,  by  general  consent,  to  be  the 
best  of  all  the  old  romances  of  chivalry.  One  reason  of 
this  is,  that  it  is  more  true  to  the  manners  and  j^  charao- 
spirit  of  the  age  of  knighthood ;  but  the  prin-  *^- 
cipal  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  written  with  a  more 
free  invention,  and  takes  a  greater  variety  in  its  tones 
than  is  found  in  other  similar  works.  It  even  contains, 
sometimes,  —  what  we  should  hardly  expect  in  this  class 
of  wild  fictions, — passages  of  natural  tenderness  and 
beauty,  such  as  the  following  description  of  the  young 
loves  of  Amadis  and  Oriana. 

"  Now,  Lisuarte  brought  with  him  to  Scotland  Brisena, 
his  wife,  and  a  daughter  that  he  had  by  her  when  he 
dwelt  in  Denmark,  named  Oriana,  about  ten  years  old, 
and  the  fairest  creature  that  ever  was  seen ;  so  fair,  that 
she  was  called  '  Without  Peer,'  since  in  her  time  there 
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was  none  equal  to  her.  And  because  she  suffered  much 
from  the  sea,  he  consented  to  leave  her  there,  asking  the 
King,  Languines,  and  his  Queen,  that  they  would  have 
care  of  her.  And  they  were  made  very  glad  therewith, 
and  the  Queen  said,  '  Trust  me  that  I  will  have  such  a 
care  of  her  as  her  mother  would.'  And  Lisuarte,  enter- 
ing into  his  ships,  made  haste  back  into  Great  Britain,  and 
found  there  some  who  had  made  disturbances,  such  as  are 
wont  to  be  in  such  cases.  And  for  this  cause,  he  remem- 
bered him  not  of  his  daughter,  for  some  space  of  time. 
But  at  last,  with  much  toil  that  he  took,  he  obtained  his 
kingdom,  and  he  was  the  best  king  that  ever  was  before 
his  time,  nor  did  any  afterwards  better  maintain  knight- 
hood in  its  rights,  till  King  Arthur  reigned,  who  surpassed 
all  the  kings  before  him  in  goodness,  though  the  number 
that  reigned  between  these  two  was  great. 

"  And  now  the  author  leaves  Lisuarte  reigning  in  peace 
and  quiietness  in  Great  Britain,  and  turns  to  the  Child  of 
the  Sea  [ Amadis] ,  who  was  twelve  years  old,  but  in  size 
and  limbs  seemed  to  be  fifteen.  He  served  before  the 
Queen,  and  was  much  loved  of  her,  as  he  was  of  all  ladies 
and  damsels.  But  as  soon  as  Oriana,  the  daughter  of 
King  Lisuarte,  came  there,  she  gave  to  her  the  Child  of 
the  Sea,  that  he  should  serve  her,  saying,  '  This  is  a  child 
who  shall  serve  you.'  And  she  answered  that  it  pleased 
her.  And  the  child  kept  this  word  in  his  heart,  in  such 
wise  that  it  never  afterwards  left  it ;  and,  as  this  history 
truly  says,  he  was  never,  in  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
wearied  with  serving  her.  And  this  their  love  lasted 
as  long  as  they  lasted ;  but  the  Child  of  the  Sea,  who 
knew  not  at  all  how  she  loved  him,  held  himself  to  be 
very  bold,  in  that  he  had  placed  his  thoughts  on  her,  con- 
sidering both  her  greatness  and  her  beauty,  and  never  so 
much  as  dared  to  speak  any  word  to  her  concerning  it. 
And  she,  though  she  loved  him  in  her  heart,  took  heed 
that  she  should  not  speak  with  him  more  than  with 
another ;  but  her  eyes  took  great  solace  in  showing  to 
her  heart  what  thing  in  the  world  she  most  loved. 

"  Thus  lived  they  silently  together,  neither  saying 
aught  to  the  other  of  their  estate.     Then  came,  at  last, 
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the  time  when  the  Child  of  the  Sea,  as  I  now  tell  you, 
understood  within  himself  that  he  might  take  anns,  if 
any  there  were  that  would  make  him  a  knight.  And 
this  he  desired  because  he  considered  that  he  should  thus 
become  such  a  man,  and  should  do  such  things  as  that 
either  he  should  perish  in  them,  or,  if  he  lived,  then  his 
lady  should  deal  gently  with  him.  And  with  this  desire 
he  went  to  the  King,  who  was  in  his  garden,  and,  kneeling 
before  him,  said,  '  Sire,  if  it  please  you,  it  is  now  time 
that  I  should  be  made  a  knight.'  And  the  king  said, 
'  How,  Child  of  the  Sea,  do  you  already  adventure  to 
maintain  knighthood  ?  Know  that  it  is  a  light  matter  to 
come  by  it,  but  a  weighty  thing  to  maintain  it.  And 
whoso  seeks  to  get  this  name  of  knighthood,  and  main- 
tain it  in  its  honor,  he  hath  to  do  so  many  and  such 
grievous  things,  that  often  his  heart  is  wearied  out ;  and 
if  he  should  be  such  a  knight,  that,  from  faint-hearted- 
ness  or  cowardice,  he  should  fail  to  do  what  is  beseeming, 
then  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  live  in  his 
shame.  Therefore  I  hold  it  good  that  you  wait  yet  a 
little.'  But  the  Child  of  the  Sea  said  to  him,  '  Neither 
for  all  this  will  I  fail  to  be  a  knight ;  for,  if  I  had  not 
already  thought  to  fulfil  this  that  you  have  said,  my  heart 
would  not  so  have  striven  to  be  a  knight.'  "  ^ 

Other  passages  of  quite  a  diflferent  character  are  no 
less  striking,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  which  the  fairy 
Urganda  comes  in  her  fire-galleys,^  and  that  in  which 
the  venerable  Nasciano  visits  Oriana  ;  ^  but  the  most 
characteristic  are  those  that  illustrate  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, and  inculcate  the  duties  of  princes  and  knights.  In 
these  portions  of  the  work  there  is  sometimes  a  lofty 
tone  that  rises  to  eloquence,^  and  sometimes  a  sad  one, 
fiill  of  earnestness  and  truth.^  The  general  story,  too, 
is  more  simple  and  eflfective  than  the  stories  of  the  old 

^  Amadis  de  Oaula,  Lib.  I.  c.  4.  as  a  period  of  great  suffering  (Lib.  IV.  c 
«  Lib.  n.  c.  17.  63).    This  could  not  have  been  a  just  de- 
«  Lib.  IV.  c.  32.  scription  of  any  part;  of  the  reign  of  the 
24  See  Lib.  II.  c.  13,  Lib.  lY.  c.  14,  and  Catholic  kings  in  Spain  *,  and  must,  there- 
in  many   other   places,    exhortations   to  fore,  I  suppose,  have  been  in  the  original 
knightly  and  princely  virtues.  "work  of   Lobeira,  and    have  referred   to 
^  See  the  mourning  about  his  own  time,  troubles  in  Portugal. 
18 
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French  romances  of  chivalry.  Instead  of  distracting  our 
attention  by  the  adventures  of  a  great  number  of  knights, 
whose  claims  are  nearly  equal,  it  is  kept  fastened  on  two, 
whose  characters  are  well  preserved ;  —  Amadis,  the 
model  of  all  chivalrous  virtues,  and  his  brother,  Don 
Galaor,  hardly  less  perfect  as  a  knight  in  the  field,  but  by 
no  means  so  faithful  in  his  loves ;  —  and,  in  this  way,  it 
has  a  more  epic  proportion  in  its  several  parts,  and  keeps 
up  our  interest  to  the  end  more  successfully  than  any  of 
its  followers  or  rivals.  ^ 

The  great  objection  to  the  Amadis  is  one  that  must  be 
made  to  all  of  its  class.  We  are  wearied  by  its  length. 
Objections  to  ^ud  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  similar  adven- 
the  Amadia.  ^ures  and  dangers,  in  which,  as  we  foresee,  the 
hero  is  certain  to  come  oflf  victorious.  But  this  length 
and  these  repetitions  seemed  no  fault  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, or  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  For  romantic  fic- 
tion, the  only  form  of  elegant  literature  which  modem 
times  have  added  to  the  marvellous  inventions  of  Greek 
genius,  was  then  recent  and  fresh  ;  and  the  few  who  read 
for  amusement  rejoiced  even  in  the  least  graceful  of  its 
creations,  as  vastly  nearer  to  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
men  educated  in  the  institutions  of  knighthood  than  any 
glimpses  they  had  thus  far  caught  of  the  severe  glories 
of  antiquity.  The  Amadis,  therefore,  —  as  we  may  easily 
learn  by  the  notices  of  it  from  the  time  when  the  great 
Chancellor  of  Castile  mourned  that  he  had  wasted  his 
leisure  over  its  idle  fancies,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
whole  sect  disappeared  before  the  avenging  satire  of  Cer- 
vantes, —  was  a  work  of  extraordinary  popularity  in 
Spain ;  and  one  which,  during  the  two  centuries  of  its 
greatest  favor,  was  more  read  than  any  other  book  in  the 
language. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Cervantes  himself  was 
not  insensible  to  its  merits.  The  first  book  that,  as  he 
Opinion  of  t^Us  US,  was  taken  from  the  shelves  of  Don  Quix- 
cerrantes.  q^q^  when  the  curatc,  the  barber,  and  the  house- 
keeper, began  the  expurgation  of  his  library,  was  the 
Amadis  de  Gaula.  '' '  There  is  something  mysterious 
about  this  matter,'  said  the  curate  ;  '  for,  as  I  have  heard, 
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this  was  the  first  book  of  knight-errantry  that  was  printed 
in  Spain,  and  all  the  others  have  had  their  origin  and 
source  here  ;  so  that,  as  the  arch-heretic  of  so  mischievous 
a  sect,  I  think  he  should,  without  a  hearing,  be  condemned 
to  the  fire/  '  No,  Sir,'  said  the  barber,  '  for  I,  too,  have 
heard  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  books  of  its  kind  that 
have  been  written,  and,  therefore,  for  its  singularity,  it 
ought  to  be  forgiven.'  '  That  is  the  truth,'  answered  the 
curate,  '  and  so  let  us  spare  it  for  the  present ; '  "  —  a 
decision  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  confirmed  by  pos- 
terity, and  precisely  for  the  reason  Cervantes  has  as- 
signed.* 

But  before  Montalvo  published  his  translation  of  the 
Amadis,  and  perhaps  before  he  had  made  it,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  continuation,  which  he  announced  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Amadis  as  its  fifth  book.  It  is  an  original  work,  about 
one-third  part  as  long  as  the  Amadis,  and  contains  the 
story  of  the  son  of  that  hero  and  Oriana,  named  Esplan- 
dian,  whose  birth  and  education  had  already  been  given  in 
the  account  of  his  father's  adventures,  and  constitute  one 
of  its  pleasantest  episodes.  But,  as  the  curate  ^  i^ndian 
says,  when  he  comes  to  this  romance  in  Don 
Quixote's  library,  "  the  merits  of  the  father  must  not  be 
imputed  to  the  son."  The  story  of  Esplandian  has  neither 
freshness,  spirit,  nor  dignity,  in  it.     It  opens  at  the  point 

SB  Don  Quixote,  Parte  L  c.  5.  Cervantes,  first,  on  its  style,  is  by  the  severe  anony- 

however,  is  mistaken  in  his  bibliography,  moos  author  of  the  "  Di&logo  de  las  Len- 

when  he  says  -that  the  Amadis  was  the  goas,**  temp.  Charles  Y.,  who,  after  dis- 

Jlrst  book  of  chivaby  printed  in  Spain.  It  cassing  the  general  character  of  the  book, 

has  often  been  noted  that  this  distinction  adds,  *'  It  should  be  read  by  those  who 

belongs   to  "  Tirant   lo   Blanch,"    1490  ;  wish  to  learn  our  language."    (Mayans  y 

though  Southey  (Omniana,  London,  1812,  Siscar,  Origenes,  Madrid,  1737, 12mo,  Tom. 

12mo,  Tom.  II.  p.  219)  thinks  "  there  is  a  n.  p.  163.)    The  other,  on  its  invention 

total  want  of  the  spirit  oi  chivalry  "  in  it ;  and  story,  is  by  Torquato  Tasso,  who  says 

and  it  should  further  be.  noted  now,  as  curi-  of  the  Amadis,  "  In  the  opinion  of  many, 

ous  facts,  that  **  Tirant  lo  Blanch,"  though  and  particularly  in  my  own  opinion,  it  is 

it  appeared  in  Yalencian  in  1490,  in  Cas-  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most 

tilian  in  1611,  and  in  Italian  in  1638,  was  profitable,  story  of  its  kind  that  can  be 

yet,  like  the  Amadis,  originally  written  in  read,  because  in  its  sentiment  and  tone  it 

Portuguese,  to  please  a  Portuguese  prince,  leaves  all  others   behind  It,  and   in   the 

and  that  this  Portuguese  original  is  now  variety  of  its   incidents    yields  to  none 

lost ;  —  all  remarkable  coincidences.    (See  written  before  or  since."    (Apologia  della 

note  on  Chap.  XYU.  of  this  Period.)    On  Oerusalemme,  Opere,  Pisa,  1824,  8vo.  Tom. 

tiie  point  of  the  genial  merits  of  the  Ama-  X.  p.  7.) 
dis,  two  opinions  are  worth  citing.    The 
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where  he  is  left  in  the  original  fiction,  just  armed  as  a 
knight,  and  is  filled  with  his  adventures  as  he  wanders 
abgut  the  world,  and  with  the  supernumerary  achievements 
of  his  father  Amadis,  who  survives  to  the  end  of  the 
whole,  and  sees  his  son  made  Emperor  of  Constantinople  ; 
he  himself  having  long  before  become  King  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  death  of  Lisuarte.^ 

But,  firom  the  beginning,  we  find  two  mistakes  com- 
mitted, which  run  through  the  whole  work.  Amadis, 
represented  as  still  alive,  fills  a  large  part  of  the  canvas  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Esplandian  is  made  to  perform 
achievements  intended  to  be  more  brilliant  than  his  father's, 
but  which,  in  fact,  are  only  more  extravagant.  From  this 
sort  of  emulation,  the  work  becomes  a  succession  of  absurd 
and  frigid  impossibilities.  Many  of  the  characters  of  the 
Amadis  are  preserved  in  it,  like  Lisuarte,  who  is  rescued 
out  of  a  mysterious  imprisonment  by  Esplandian,  as  his 
first  adventure ;  Urganda,  who,  from  a  graceful  fairy, 
becomes  a  savage  enchantress  ;  and  "  the  gr^at  master 
Elisabad,"  a  man  of  learning  and  a  priest,  whom  we  first 
knew  as  the  leech  of  Amadis,  and  who  is  now  the  pre- 
tended biographer  of  his  son,  writing,  as  he  says,  in  Greek. 
But  none  of  them,  and  none  of  the  characters  invented  for 
the  occasion,  are  managed  with  skill. 

The  scene  of  the  whole  work  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  East, 
amidst  battles  with  Turks  and  Mohammedans  ;  thus  show- 
ing to  what  quarter  the  minds  of  men  were  turned  when 
it  was  written,  and  what  were  the  dangers  apprehended  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  even  in  its  westernmost  borders, 
during  the  century  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.     But 

^  I  possess  of  "Esplandian  "the  Tery  rare  achievements.    Allusions  are  made  to  it, 

edition  printed  at  Burgos,  in  folio,  double  as  to  a  continuation,  in  the  Amadis,  Lib. 

columns,  1587,  by  Simon  de  Aguaya.    It  IV.  ;  besides  which,  in  Lib.  HI.  cap.  4,  we 

fills  136  leares,  and  is  divided  into  184  have  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Esplandian ; 

chapters.    As  in  the  other  editions  I  have  in  Lib.  HI.  c.  8,  his  marvellous  growth  and 

seen  mentioned,  or  have  noticed  in  public  progress  ;  and  so  on,  till,  in  the  last  chai>- 

libraries,  it  is  called  "  Laa  Sergas  del  muy  ter  of  the  romance,  he  is  armed  as  a  knight. 

Esfor^ado  Cavallero  Esplandian,"  in  order  So  that  the  Esplandian  is,  in  the  strictest 

to  give  it  the  learned  appearance  of  having  manner,    a  continuation  of  the  Amadis. 

really  been  translated,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  Southey  (Omniana,  Vol.  I.  p.  146)  thinks 

from   the  Greek  of  Master  Elisabad ;  —  there  is  some  error  about  the  authorship 

**  Sergas"  being  evidently  an  awkward  cor-  of  the  Esplandian.    If  there  is,  I  think  it 

rupUon  of  the  Greek  "^^ya,  works  or  is  merely  typographical. 
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all  reference  to  real  history  or  real  geography  was  appar- 
ently thought  inappropriate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstances,  that  a  certain  Calafria,  queen  of  the  island 
of  California,  is  made  a  formidable  enemy  of  Christendom 
through  a  large  part  of  the  story,  and  that  Constantinople 
is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  besieged  by  three  millions 
of  heathen.  Nor  is  the  style  better  than  the  story.  The 
eloquence  which  is  found  in  many  passages  of  the  Ama- 
dis  is  not  found  at  all  in  Esplandian.  On  the  contrary, 
large  portions  of  it  are  written  in  a  low  and  meagre  style, 
and  the  rhymed  arguments  prefixed  to  many  of  the  chap- 
ters are  anything  but  poetry,  and  quite  inferior  to  the  few 
passages  of  verse  scattered  through  the  Amadis.* 

The  oldest  edition  of  the  Esplandian  now  known  to  exist 
was  printed  in  1521,  and  five  others  appeared  before  the 
end  of  the  century  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  its 
fiill  share  of  popular  favor.  At  any  rate,  the  example  it 
set  was  quickly  followed.  Its  principal  personages  were 
made  to  figure  again  in  a  series  of  connected  romances, 
each  having  a  hero  descended  from  Amadis,  who  other  re- 
passes through  adventures  more  incredible  than  Se^Imadis 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  then  gives  place,  <»™^iy- 
we  know  not  why,  to  a  son  still  more  extravagant,  and,  if 
the  phrase  may  be  used,  still  more  impossible,  than  his 
father.  Thus,  under  the  date  of  1526,  we  have  the  sixth 
book  of  Amadis  de  Gaula,  called  "  The  History  of  Flo- 
risando,''  his  nephew,  which  is  followed  by  the  still  more 
wonderful  "  Lisuarte  of  Greece,  Son  of  Esplandian,''  and 
the  most*  wonderful  "Amadis  of  Greece,'' making  respect- 
ively the  seventh  and  eighth  books.  To  these  succeeded 
"  Don  Florisel  de  Niquea,"  and  "  Anaxartes,"  his  brother, 
whose  history,  with  that  of  the  children  of  the  last,  fills 
three  books ;  and  finally  we  have  the  twelfth  book,  or 
"  The  Great  Deeds  in  Arms  of  that  Bold  Knight,  Don 
Silves  de  la  Selva,"  which  was  printed  in  1549 ;  thus 

«  There  are  two  Cancionc*  in  Amadis  the  similar  Cancionc*  In  the  "  Floresta  "  of 

(lib.  n.  c.  8  and  c.  11),  which,  notwith-  Bohl  de  Faber.    The  last  begins,— 
standing  something  of  the  conceits  of  their  I»eonoreta,  fin  roseta, 

time.  In  the  Provencal  manner,  are  quite  Blanc*  sobre  tod«  flor ; 

charming,  and  ought  to  be  placed  among  En  £^S  "vuJZ'lor. 

18* 
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giving  proof  how  extraordinary  was  the  success  of  the 
whole  series,  since  its  date  allows  hardly  half  a  century 
for  the  production  in  Spanish  of  all  these  vast  romances, 
most  of  which,  during  the  sAme  period,  'appeared  in  sev- 
eral, and  some  of  them  in  many  editions. 

Nor  did  the  effects  of  the  passion  thus  awakened  stop 
here.  Other  romances  appeared,  nearly  akin  to  the  same 
family,  such  as  "  Lepolemo,  Knight  of  the  Cross,"  in  1543, 
and  its  continuation,  "Leandro  the  Pair,"  in  1663,  both  by 
Pedro  de  Luxan,  and  the  last  sometimes  called  the  thirteenth 
book  of  the  Amadis.  Many  more,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  In  Prance,  where  they 
were  all  translated  successively,  as  they  appeared  in  Spain, 
and  became  instantly  famous,  the  proper  series  of  the 
Amadis  romances  was  stretched  out  into  twenty-four 
books  ;  after  all  which,  a  certain  Sieur  Duverdier,  grieved 
that  many  of  them  came  to  no  regular  catastrophe,  col- 
lected the  scattered  and  broken  threads  of  their  multi- 
tudinous stories,  and  brought  them  all  to  an  orderly 
sequence  of  conclusions,  in  seven  large  volumes,  under 
the  comprehensive  and  appropriate  name  of  the  '*  Roman 
des  Romans."  And  so  ends  the  histoiy  of  the  Portuguese 
type  of  Amadis  of  Oaul,  as  it  was  originally  presented  to 
the  world  in  the  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry  ;  a  fiction 
which,  considering  the  passionate  admiration  it  so  long 
excited,  and  the  influence  it  has,  with  little  merit  of  its 
own,  exercised  on  the  poetry  and  romance  of  modern 
Europe  ever  since,  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  no  parallel 
in  literary  history.* 

^  The  whole  suttject  of  these  t«relTe  eitherof  them,  or  of  most  of  the  others,  was 

books   of  Amadis   in   Spanish   and   the  printed,  cannot,  I  presume,  be  determined, 

tventy-fonr  in  French  belongs  rather  to  One  of  JBspIandlan,  of  1510,  is  mentioned 

bibliography  than  to  literary  history,  and  by  N.  Antonio,  bat  by  nobody  else  in  the 

is  among  the  most  obscnre  points  in  both,  century  and  a  half  that  hare  since  elapsed ; 

The   twelve   Spanish  books  are  said  by  and  he  is  so  inaccurate  in  such  matters, 

Brunet  never  to  have  been  all  seen  by  any  that  his  authority  is  not  sufficient.    In  the 

one  bibliographer.    I  have  seen,  I  believe,  same  way,  he  is  the  only  authority  for  an 

seven  or  eight  of  them,  and  own  the  only  edition  in  1626  of  the  seventh  book,— 

two  for  which  any  real  value  has  ever  been  **  Lisuarte  of  O'reece."    But,  as  the  twelfth 

claimed, — the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  in  the  book  was  certainly  printed  in  1649,  the  only 

rare  and  well-printed  edition  of  Venice,  fttct  of  much  importance  is  settled  *,  namely 

1638,  folio,  and  the  Esplandian,  in  the  more  that  the  whole  twelve  were  published  io 

rare,   but  very   coarse,   edition    already  Spain  in  the  course  of  about  half  a  century, 

referred  to.    When  the  earliest  edition  of  For  all  the  curious  learning  on  the  subject, 
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The  state  of  manners  and  opinion  in  Spain,  however, 
which  produced  this  extraordinary  series  of  romances, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  fertile  in  other  fictitious  heroes, 
less  brilliant,  perhaps,  in  their  faine  than  was  Amadis, 
but  with  the  same  general  qualities  and  attributes.  And 
such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  Many  romances  of  chivalry 
appeared  in  Spain  soon  after  the  success  of  this  their 
great  leader;  and  others  followed  a  little  later.  The 
first  of  all  of  them  in  consequence,  if  not  in  date,  Paimerin 
is  "  Paimerin  de  Oliva  ;  "  a  personage  the  more  *«<^^^ 
important,  because  he  had  a  train  of  descendants  that 
place  him,  beyond  all  doubt,  next  in  dignity  to  Amadis. 

The  Paimerin  has  generally  been  regarded  as  Portu- 
guese in  its  origin ;  but  this  is  not  true.  It  was  the  work 
—  strange  to  say  —  of  a  carpenter's  daughter  in  Burgos, 
and  was  first  printed  at  Salamanca,  in  1511.  It  was  suc- 
cessful at  once.  Several  editions  were  printed,  and  trans- 
lations followed  in  Italian  and  French.  A  continuation, 
too,  by  the  same  fair  author,  appeared,  called,  in  form, 
"  The  Second  Book  of  Paimerin,"  which  treats  of  the 
achievements  of  his  sons,  Primaleon  and  Polendos,  and 
of  which  we  have  an  edition  dated  in  1616.  The  other  ro- 
exterinal  appearances  of  the  Paimerin,  therefore,  SS°]Si^ 
announce  at  once  an  imitation  of  the  Amadis.  ^^  &muy. 
The  internal  are  no  less  decisive.  Its  hero,  we  are  told, 
was  grandson  to  a  Greek  emperor  in  Constantinople,  but, 
being  illegitimate,  was  exposed  by  his  mother,  immedi- 
ately after  his  birth,  on  a  mountain,  where  he  was  found 
in  an  osier  cradle  among  olive  and  palm  trees,  by  a  rich 
cultivator  of  bees,  who  carried  him  home  and  named  him 
Paimerin  de  Oliva,  or  Olivia,  from  the  place  where  he  was 
discovered.  He  soon  gives  token  of  his  high  birth ;  and, 
making  himself  famous  by  numberless  exploits,  in  Ger- 

however, seeanarticlebySaly&jintheBe-  whether   **Leaiidro  el  Bel"  were  to  be 

pertorio  Americano,  L6ndre8,  Agoeto  de  deemed  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Amadis, 

1827,  pp.  29-39  *,  F.  A.  Ebert,  Lexicon,  Gayangos,  in  his  translation  of  this  His- 

Leipsig,  1821,  4to,  Nos.  479-489  j  Branet,  tory,  has  shown  (Tom.  I.  Madrid,  1851,  pp. 

article  Amadia  ;  and  especially  the  remark-  522,  523)  that  it  is  not  a  continuation  of  that 

able  discussion,  already  referred  to,  by  F.  fomous  romance  at  all,  but  of  the  Lepolemo 

W.  y.  Schmidt,  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbacher,  mentioned,  postj  Chapter  Xn.     It  was 

Band  XXXm.  1826.  printed  at  Toledo  in  1563. 
Since  I  expressed  the  doubt  in  the  text 
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many,  England,  and  the  East,  against  heathen  and  en- 
chanters, he  at  last  reaches  Constantinople,  where  he  is 
recognized  by  his  mother,  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
and  inherits  the  crown  of  Byzantium.  The  adventures 
of  Primaleon  and  Polendos  are  in  the  same  vein,  and  were 
succeeded  by  those  of  Platir,  grandson  of  Palmerin, 
which  were  printed  as  early  as  1633.  All,  taken  together, 
therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Amadis  was  their 
model,  however  much  they  may  have  fallen  short  of  its 
merits.^ 

The  next  in  the  series,  "  Palmerin  of  England,"  son  of 
Don  Duarde,  or  Edward,  King  of  England,  and  Flerida,  a 
Palmerin  of  daughter  of  Palmcriu  de  Oliva,  is  a  more  formi- 
Engiand.  dablc  rival  to  the  Amadis  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors. For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
first  written  in  Portuguese,  and  was  generally  attributed 
to  Francisco  Moraes,  who  certainly  published  it  in  that 
language  at  Evora,  in  156t,  and  whose  allegation  that  he 
had  translated  it  from  the  French,  though  now  known  to 
be  true,  was  supposed  to  be  only  a  modest  concealment 
of  his  own  merits.  But  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  original, 
printed  at  Toledo,  in  two  parts,  in  1547  and  1648,  has 
been  discovered,  and  at  the  end  of  its  dedication  are  a 
few  verses  addressed  by  the  author  to  the  reader,  an- 
nouncing it,  in  an  acrostic,  to  be  the  work  of  Luis  Hur- 
tado,  known  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  a  poet  in  To- 
ledo.^ 

80  Like  whatever  relates  to  the  series  of  the  oldest  forms  in  which  it  was  then  known 
the  Amadis,  the  account  of  tho  Palmerins  to  eidst  were  ;  1,  The  French  by  Jacques 
is  very  obscure.  Materials  for  it  are  to  be  Yicent,  1553,  and  the  Italian  by  Mambrino 
found  in  N.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Nova,  Boseo,  1655,  both  of  which  claimed  to  be 
Tom.  II.  p.  393  ;  in  Salvd,  Bepertorio  translations  from  the  Spanish  ;  and  2,  the 
Americano,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  39,  etc.  •,  Brunet,  Portuguese  by  Moraes,  1567,  which  claimed 
article  Palmerin }  Ferrario,  Romanzi  di  to  be  translated  from  the  French.  In  gen- 
Cavalleria,  Tom.  lY.  pp.  256,  etc. ;  and  eral,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Glemencin,  notes  to  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  Moraes,  who,  having  long  lived  in  France, 
pp.  124, 125.  Wolf,  however,  in  the  Wiener  was  thought  to  have  furnished  his  manu- 
Jahrbacher  (1832,  Vol.  LIX.  pp.  48-50),  script  to  the  French  translator  (Barbosa, 
gives  an  exact  account  of  the  first  romance,  Bib.  Lus.,  Tom.  II.  p.  209),  and,  under  this 
and  of  its  author  and  its  continuation.  persuasion,  it  was  published  as  his,  in  Por- 

81  The  fete  of  Palmerin  df  England  has  tuguese,  at  Lisbon,  in  three  handsome  vol- 
been  a  very  strange  one.  Until  a  few  years  umes,  small  4to,  1786,  and  in  English  by 
since,  the  only  question  was,  whether  it  Southey,  London,  1807,  4  vols.  12mo. 
were  originally  French  or  Portuguese  •,  for  Even  Glemencin  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I. 
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Kegarded  as  a  work  of  art,  Palmerin  of  England  is 
second  only  to  the  Amadis  of  Gaul,  among  the  romances 
of  chivalry.  Like  that  great  prototype  of  the  whole  class, 
it  has  among  its  actors  two  brothers,  —  Palmerin,  the 
faithful  knight,  and  Plorian,  the  free  gallant,  —  and,  like 
that,  it  has  its  great  magician,  Deliante,  and  its  perilous 
isle,  where  occur  not  a  few  of  the  most  agreeable  adven- 
tures of  its  heroes.  In  some  respects  it  maybe  favorably 
distinguished  from  its  model.  There  is  more  sensibility 
to  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  in  it,  and  often  an 
easier  dialogue,  with  quite  as  good  a  drawing  of  individ- 
ual characters.  But  it  has  greater  faults  ;  for  its  move- 
ment is  less  natural  and  spirited,  and  it  is  crowded  with 
an  unreasonable  number  of  knights,  and  an  interminable 
series  of  duels,  battles,  and  exploits,  all  of  which  claim 
to  be  founded  on  authentic  English  chronicles,  and  to  be 
true  history,  thus  affording  new  proof  of  the  connection 
between  the  old  chronicles  and  the  oldest  romances. 
Cervantes  admired  it  excessively.  '*  Let  this  opinion  of 
Palm  of  England,''  says  his  curate,  '*  be  cared  Cervanteg. 
for  and  preserved,  as  a  thing  singular  in  its  kind,  and  let 
a  casket  be  made  for  it,  like  that  which  Alexander  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and  destined  to  keep  in  it  the 
works  of  the  poet  Homer ;  "  praise,  no  doubt,  much 
stronger  than  can  now  seem  reasonable,  but  marking,  at 
least,  the  sort  of  estimation  in  which  the  romance  itself 
must  have  been  generally  held,  when  the  Don  Quixote 
appeared. 

But  the  family  of  Falmerin  had  no  further  success  in 
Spain.  A  third  and  fourth  part,  indeed,  containing  "  The 
Adventures  of  Duardos  the  Second,"  appeared  in  Portu- 
guese, written  by  Diogo  Fernandez,  in  1587 ;  and  a  fifth 
and  sixth  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Alvares  de 

pp.  125-126),  if  he  did  not  think  it  to  be  the  General  (see  ante^  Chapter  V.),  which  was 

work  of  Moraes,  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  begun  by  Michael  de  Carrajal,  and  finished 

originally  Portuguese.     At  last,  however,  by  Luis  Hurtado,  was  printed  in  1557,  with 

Boivk  found  a  copy  of  the  lost  Spanish  origi-  the  title  of  "  Cortes  del  Casto  Amor  y  de 

nal,  which  settles  the  question,  and  places  la  Muerte."    Hurtado,  also,  translated  the 

the  date  of  the  work  in  1547-48,  Toledo,  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.    See  the  Spanish 

2  Tom.  folio.    (Repertorio  Americano,  Tom.  translation  of  this  History  (Tom.  II.  pp. 

IV.  pp.  42-46.    Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  527-536),  where  he  is  noticed  as  a  writer 

II.  p.  44.)    A  work  partly  like  the  Danza  of  rode  dramas  about  1552. 
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Oriente,  a  contemporary  poet  of  no  mean  reputation. 
But  the  last  two  do  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  and 
none  of  them  were  much  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
native  country.^  The  Palmerins,  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  merits  of  one  of  them,  failed  to  obtain  a  fame  or 
a  succession  that  could  enter  into  competition  with  those 
of  Amadis  and  his  descendants. 


»  Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusit,  Tom.  I.  p.  652, 
Tom.  n.  p.  17. 

The  "  Bibliotheca  Hispana  "  has  already 
been  referred  to  more  than  once  in  this 
chapter,  and  must  so  often  be  relied  on  as 
an  authority  hereafter,  that  8<Mne  notice  of 
its  claims  should  be  given  before  we  pro- 
ceed further.  Its  author,  Nic(das  Antonio, 
was  bom  at  Seville,  in  1617.  He  was  edu- 
cated, first  by  the  care  of  Francisco  Jime- 
ues,  a  blind  teacher  of  singular  m^rit,  at- 
tached to  the  College  at  St.  Thomas  in  that 
ci^ ;  and  afterwards  at  Salamanca,  where 
he  devoted  himself  with  success  to  the 
study  of  history  and  canon  law.  When  he 
had  completed  an  honorable  career  at  the 
University,  he  retomed  home,  and  lived 
chiefly  in  the  Convent  of  tiie  Benedictines, 
where  he  had  been  bred,  and  where  an 
abundant  and  curious  library  famished 
him  with  means  for  study,  which  he  used 
with  eagerness  and  assidui^. 

He  was  not,  however,  in  haste  to  be 
known.  He  published  nothing  till  1659, 
when,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  printed  a 
Latin  treatise  on  the  Punishment  of  Exile, 
a  work  of  merit ;  and,  the  same  year,  was 
appointed  to  the  honorable  and  important 
post  of  General  Agent  of  Philip  IV.  at 
Borne.  But  fr<Hn  this  time  to  the  ^id  of 
his  lifb  he  was  in  the  public  service,  and 
filled  places  of  no  little  responsibility.  In 
Borne  he  lived  twenty  years,  collecting 
about  him  a  library  said  to  have  been  sec- 
ond in  importance  only  to  that  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the 
studies  he  loved.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  con- 
tinued there  in  honorable  employments  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1684.  He 
left  behind  him  several  works  in  manu- 
script, of  which  his  "  Censura  de  Historias 
Fabulosas  "  —  an  examination  and  expos- 
ure of  several  forged  chronicles  which  had 
appeared  in  the  preceding  century  —  was 
first  published  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  and 
must  be  noticed  hereafter. 


But  his  great  labor —  the  labor  of  his 
life  and  of  his  fondest  preference  — was  hia 
literary  history  of  his  own  country.  He 
began  it  in  his  youth,  while  he  was  still 
living  with  the  Benedictines, — an  order  in 
the  Bomish  Church  honorably  distinguished 
by  its  seal  in  tiie  history  of  letters, — and 
he  continued  it,  employing  on  his  task  all 
the  resources  which  his  own  large  library 
and  the  libraries  of  the  capitals  ot  Spain 
and  of  the  Christian  world  could  furnish 
him,  down  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  He 
divided  it  into  two  parts.  The  first,  begin- 
ning with  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  coming 
down  to  the  year  1600,  was  fimnd,  after 
his  death,  digested  into  tiie  form  of  a  reg- 
ular histtnry ;  but,  as  his  pecuniary  means 
during  his  lifetime  had  been  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  books,  it  was 
published  by  his  firiend.  Cardinal  Aguirre, 
^  Bome,  in  1696.  The  second  part,  which 
had  been  ahneady  iwinted  there  in  1672,  is 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  whose 
separate  articles  are  arranged,  like  those 
in  most  other  Spanish  wovks  of  the  same 
sort,  under  the  baptismal  names  of  their 
subjects,  —  an  honor  shown  to  the  saints, 
which  renders  the  use  of  such  dictionaries 
somewhat  inconvenient,  even  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Antonio's,  fUll  indexes  are 
added,  wiych  CACilitate  a  reference  to  the 
respective  articles  by  the  more  common 
arrangement,  according  to  the  surnames. 

Of  both  parts  an  excellent  edition  was 
published,  by  order  of  Charles  m.,  in  the 
orighial  Latin,  at  Madrid,  in  1787  and  1788, 
in  four  volumes,  folio,  commonly  known  as 
the  "  BibUotheca  Vetus  et  Nova  "  of  Nicolas 
Antonio  *,  the  first  being  enriched  with 
notes  by  Perez  Bayer,  a  leamed  Valencian, 
long  the  head  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Mad- 
rid ;  and  the  last  receiving  additions  ttom 
Antonio*8  own  manuscripts  that  bringdown 
his  notices  of  Spanish  writers  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1684.  In  the  earlier  por- 
tion, embracing  the  names  of  about  thir- 
teen hundred  authors,  little  remains  to  be 
desired,  so  fu  as  the  Roman  or  the  ecclesi- 
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Mtical  literaiy  history  of  Spain  Is  oon- 
oemed  ;  bat  for  the  Arabic  we  mntt  go  to 
Casiri  and  Gayangoe,  and  for  the  Jewish  to 
Castro  and  Amador  de  los  Bios }  while,  for 
the  proper  Spanish  ttteratiue  that  existed 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  manuscripts 
discovered  since  the  careftil  labors  of  Bayer 
ftiraish  important  additions.  In  the  latter 
portion,  which  contains  notices  of  nearly 
eight  thoosand  writers  of  the  best  period 
of  Spanish  literature,  we  hare — notwithp 
standing  the  occasional  inaccuracies  and 
oversights  inevitable  in  a  work  io  vast  and 


so  various — a  monument  of  industry,  fidr« 
ness,  and  fidelity,  for  which  those  who 
most  use  it  will  always  be  most  gratefU. 
The  two,  taken  together,  constitute  their 
author,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  literary  histtury 
of  his  country. 

See  the  lives  of  Antonio  prefixed  by 
Mayans  to  the  **Historias  Fabulosas** 
(Valencia,  1742,  fol.),  and  by  Bayer  to  the 
**  BibUotheca  Tetus,"  in  1787  }  also  L*£». 
pagne  Utt^raire  [by  Nicolas  Bricaire],  1774, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  27. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OTHER  ROMANCES  OF  CHITALRY. LKPOLEMO. TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 

FRENCH. RELIGIOUS  ROMANCES. CAVALLERfA  CELESTIAL. PERIOD 

DURING  WHICH  ROMANCES  OF  CHIVALRY  PREVAILED. THEIR  NUMBER. 

THEIR  FOUNDATION  IN   THE   STATE  OF  SOCIETY   THE  PASSION  FOR 

THEM.  —  THEIR  FATE* 

Although  the  Palmerins  failed  as  rivals  of  the  great 
family  of  Amadis,  they  were  not  without  their  influence 
and  consideration.  Like  the  other  works  of  their  class, 
^nd  more  than  most  of  them,  they  helped  to  increase  the 
passion  for  fictions  of  chivalry  in  general,  which,  over- 
bearing every  other  in  the  Peninsula,  was  now  busily  at 
Mi  eiia-  ^^^^  producing  romances,  both  original  and  trans- 
neous  ro-  latcd,  that  astonish  us  alike  by  their  number, 
their  length,  and  their  absurdities.  Of  those 
originally  Spanish,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  after  setting- 
aside  the  two  series  belonging  to  the  families  of  Amadis 
and  Palmerin,  to  collect  the  titles  of  above  fifty,  all  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of 
them  are  still  more  or  less  familiar  to  us,  by  their  names 
at  least,  such  as  "  Belianis  of  Greece  ''  and  "  Olivante  de 
Laura,''  which  are  found  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  and 
"  Felixmarte  of  Hircania,"  which  was  once,  we  are  told, 
the  summer  reading  of  Dr.  Johnson.^  But,  in  general,  like 
''  The  Renowned  Knight  Cifar  "  and  "  The  Valorous  Don 
Florando  of  England,"  their  very  titles  sound  strangely  to 

1  Bishop  Percy  says  that  Dr.  Johnson  never  been  able  to  do  for  it  what  Dr.  Johnson 

read   "  Felixmarte   of    Hiroania  "    quite  did  for  '*  Felixmarte  de  Hircanla."    It  has, 

through,    when  at  his   parsonage-house,  however,  evidently  not  wanted  readers,  tor, 

one  summer.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  though  it  bears  no  mark  of  rough   treat- 

the  book  has  been  read  through  since  by  ment,  it  is  almost  completely  used  up.    Its 

any  Englishman.    (Bo8well*s  Life,  ed.  Cro-  author  was  Jeronimo  Fernandez,  and  the 

ker,  London,  1831,  8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  24.)    Of  book  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  and 

the  *<  Belianis  de  Grecia"  I  have  a  copy  in  absurd  of  its  class,  as  well  as  one  of  the 

folio,  printed  at  Burgos  in  1587  }  but  I  have  rarest. 
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our  ears,  and  excite  no  interest  when  we  hear  them  re- 
peated. Most  of  them,  ilBmay  be  ^dded,  —  perhaps  all,  — 
deserve  the  oblivion  into  which  they  have  fallen  ;  though 
some  have  merits  which,  in  the  days  of  their  popularity, 
placed  them  near  the  best  of  those  already  noticed. 

Among  the  latter  is  *'  The  Invincible  Knight  Lepolemo, 
called  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  and  Son  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,"  a  romance  which  was  published  Romance  of 
as  early  as  1643,  and,  besides  drawing  a  continu-  i^poiemo. 
ation  after  it,  was  reprinted  thrice  in  the  course  of  the 
century,  and  translated  into  French  and  Italian.^  It  is  a 
Btriking  book  among  those  of  its  class,  not  only  from  the 
variety  of  fortunes  through  which  the  hero  passes,  but,  in 
Bome  degree,  from  its  general  tone  and  purpose.  In  his 
infancy  Lepolem5  is  stolen  from  the  shelter  of  the  throne 
to  which  he  is  heir,  and  completely  lost  for  a  long  period. 
During  this  time  he  lives  among  the  heathen  ;  at  first  in 
slavery,  and  afterwards  as  an  honorable  knight-adventurer 
at  the  court  of  the  Soldan.  By  his  courage  and  merit  he 
rises  to  great  distinction,  and,  while  on  a  journey  through 
France,  is  recognized  by  his  own  family,  who  happen  to 
be  there.  Of  course  he  is  restored,  amidst  a  general  jubi- 
lee, to  his  imperial  estate. 

In  all  this,  and  especially  in  the  wearisome  series  of  its 
knightly  adventures,  the  Lepolemo  has  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  the  other  romances  of  chivalry.  But  in  two 
points  it  differs  from  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  pretends 
to  be  translated  by  Pedro  de  Luxan,  its  real  author,  from 
the  Arabic  of  a  wise  magician  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  yet  it  represents  its  hero  throughout  as  a 
most  Christian  knight,  and  his  father  and  mother,  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  as  giving  the  force  of  their  example 
to  encourage  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  making 
the  whole  story  subserve  the  projects  of  the  Church,  in 
the  same  way,  if  not  to  the  same  degree,  that  Turpin's 

s  Ebert  cites  the  first  edition  known  as  the  colophon  is  gone,  and  there  Is  no  date 

of  1526 ',  Bowie,  in  the  list  of  his  authori-  on  the  title-page  j  but  its  type  and  paper 

ties,  gives  one  of  1534 ;   Clemencin  says  seem  to  indicate  an  edition  from  Antwerp, 

there  is  one  of  1543  in  the  Boyal  Library  while  all  the  preceding  were  printed  in 

at  Madrid  ;  and  Pellicer  used  one  of  1562.  Spain. 
Which  of  these  I  have  I  do  not  know,  as 
19 
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Chronicle  had  done.  And  in  the  next  place,  it  attracts 
our  attention,  from  time  to  tim6i»  by  a  picturesque  air  and 
touches  of  the  national  manners,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
love  passages  between  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Infanta  of  Prance,  in  one  of  which  he  talks  to  her  at  her 
grated  balcony  in  the  night,  as  if  he  were  a  cavalier  of 
one  of  Calderon's  comedies.'  Except  in  these  points, 
however,  the  Lepolemo  is  much  like  its  predecessors  and 
followers,  and  quite  as  tedious. 

Spain,  however,  not  only  gave  romances  of  chivalry  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  large  numbers,  but  received  also  from 
abroad  in  some  good  proportion  to  what  she  gave.  From 
the  first,  the  early  French  fictions  were  known  in  Spain, 
as  we  have  seen  by  the  allusions  to  them  in  the  "  Amadis 
de  Gaula ; "  a  circumstance  that  may  Have  been  owing 
either  to  the  old  connection  with  France  through  the 
Burgundian  family,  a  branch  of  which  filled  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  or  to  some  strange  accident,  like  the  one  that 
carried  "  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra"  to  Portugal  from  France 
Eomancea  rather  than  from  Spain,  its  native  country.  At 
frSm^  any  rate,  somewhat  later,  when  the  passion  for 
French.  BVLch.  fictious  was  moro  developed,  the  French 
stories  were  translated  or  imitated  in  Spanish,  and  became 
a  part,  and  a  favored  part,  of  the  literature  of  the  country. 
"  The  Romance  of  Merlin  "  was  printed  very  early,  —  as 
early  as  1498,  —  and  "  The  Romance  of  Tristan  de  Leon- 
nais,"  and  that  of  the  Holy  Cup,  "  La  Demanda  del  Sancto 
Grial,"  followed  it  as  a  sort  of  natural  sequence.* 

The  rival  story  of  Charlemagne,  however,  —  perhaps 
from  the  greatness  of  his  name,  —  seems  to  have  been,  at 
last,  more  successful.  It  is  a  translation  directly  from 
the  French,  and  therefore  gives  none  of  those  accounts  of 
his  defeat  at  Roncesvalles  by  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  which, 
in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles  and  ballads,  so  gratified  the 

*  See  Parte  I.  c.  112, 144.  rio,  who,  in  his  fourth  Tolume,  has  a  good 

4  "  Merlin,"  1498,  "  Artus,"  1499,  "  Trla-  deal  of  curious  matter  on  these  old  romances 

tan,"  1601,  "  Sancto  Grial,"  1655,  and  "  Se-  generally.    I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  no- 

gunda  Tabla  Redonda,"  1567,  would  seem  tice  others,  such  as  "  Pierres  y  Magalona," 

to  be  the  series  of  them  given  by  the  bibli-  1619,  "  Tallante  de  Ricamonte,"  and  the 

ographers.    But  the  last  cannot,  perhaps,  "  Conde  TomiUas," — the  last  referred  to 

now  be  found,  though  mentioned  by  Quad  in  Don  Quixote,  but  otherwise  unknown. 
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national  vanity ;  and  contains  only  the  accustomed  stories 
of  Oliver  and  Fierabras  the  Giant ;  of  Orlando  and  the 
False  Ganelon ;  relying,  of  course,  on  the  fabu-  jtomancei 
lous  Chronicle  of  Turpin  as  its  chief  authority,  connected 
But,  such  as  it  was,  it  found  great  favor  at  the  of  charie- 
time  it  appeared  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  as  Nicolas  ™**^' 
de  Piamonte  gave  it  to  the  world,  in  1628,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  History  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,"  it  has  been 
constantly  reprinted  down  to  our  own  times,  and  has  done 
more  than  any  other  tale  of  chivalry  to  keep  alive  in  Spain 
a  taste  for  such  reading.*    During  a  considerable  period, 
however,  a  few  other  romances  shared  its  popularity. 
"  Reynaldos  de  Montalban,''  for  instance,  always  a  favor- 
ite hero  in  Spain,  was  one  of  them  f  and  a  little  later  we 
find  another,  the  story  of  "  Cleomadez,"  an  invention  of  a 
French  queen  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  first  gave 
to  Froissart  the  love  for  adventure  that  made  him  a  chron- 
icler.' 

In  most  of  the  imitations  and  translations  just  noticed, 
the  influence  of  the  Church  is  more  visible  than  it  is  in 
the  class  of  the  original  Spanish  romances.  This  is  the 
case,  firom  its  very  subject,  with  the  story  of  the  Saint 
Graal,  and  with  that  of  Charlemagne,  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
taken  fi:om  the  pretended  Archbishop  Turpin' s  Chronicle, 
goes  mainly  to  encourage  founding  religious  houses  and 
making  pious  pilgrimages.  But  the  Church  was  not  satis 
fied  with  this  indirect  and  accidental  influence.  Romantic 
fiction,  though  overlooked  in  its  earliest  beginnings,  or 
perhaps  even  punished  by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 

*  Diflcassions  on  the  origin  of  theso  stories  «  There  are  several  editions  of  the  First 

may  be  found  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  excel-  Part  of  it  mentioned  in  Glemencin's  notes  to 

lent  edition  of  Einhard  or  Eginhard  by  Ide-  Don  Quixote  (Parte  I.  c.  6)  *,  besides  which, 

ler  (Hamburg,  1839,  8vo,  Band  I.  pp.  40-  it  had  succession,  in  Parts  II.  and  in.,  be 

46).     The  very  name  Roncesvalles  does  fore  1558. 

not  seem  to  have  occurred  out  of  Spain  till  ^  The  "  Cleomadez,"  one  of  the  most  pop- 
much  later.  (Ibid.,  p.  169.)  There  is  an  ular  stories  in  Europe  for  three  centuries, 
edition  of  the  "  Carlo  Magno  "  printed  at  was  composed  by  Adenes,  at  the  dictation 
Madrid,  in  1806, 12mo,  evidently  for  popu-  of  Marie,  queen  of  Philip  III.  of  France, 
lar  use.  It  contains  the  same  Prologo  that  who  married  her  in  1272.  (Fauchet,  Re- 
GayangoB  gives  from  the  edition  of  15Y0,  cueil,  Paris,  1681,  folio,  Liv.  11.  c.  116.) 
and  which,  no  doubt,  comes  down  from  the  Froissart  gives  a  simple  account  of  his  read 
earliest  edition  of  all.  It  is,  I  think,  still  ing  and  admiring  it  in  his  youth.  (Poesies, 
reprinted,  as  the  work  itself  is.  Paris,  1829,  8vo,  pp.  206,  etc.) 
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person  of  the  Greek  Bishop  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
proper  romance,®  was  now  become  important,  and  might 
Eeugious  ^®  niade  directly  useful.  Keligious  romances, 
Sf*^*^  therefore,  were  written.  In  general,  they  were 
*  cast  into  the  form  of  allegories,  like  ''  The  Celes- 
tial Chivalry,''  " The  Christian  Chivalry,"  ''The  Knight 
of  the  Bright  Star,''  and  ''  The  Christian  History  and  War- 
fare of  the  Stranger  Knight,  the  Conqueror  of  Heaven  ;  " 
—  all  printed  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  during  the  period  when  the  passion  for  romances  of 
chivalry  was  at  its  height.* 

.  One  of  the  oldest  of  them  is  probably  the  most  curious 
and  remarkable  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  appropriately 
TheCabaUeria  Called  "  The  Celestial  Chivalry,"  and  was  writ- 
CeiesuaL  ^q^  ^j  Hier6nimo  de  San  Pedro,  at  Valencia,  and 
printed  in  1664,  in  two  thin  folio  volumes."*  In  his  Preface, 
the  author  declares  it  to  be  his  object  to  drive  out  of  the 
world  the  profane  books  of  chivalry ;  the  mischief  of  which 


8 The  "Ethiopica,"  or  the  "Loves  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea,'*  written  in  Greek 
by  Heliodorus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors  Tbeodosius,  Arcadios,  and  Hon- 
orius.  It  was  well  known  in  Spain  at  the 
period  now  spoken  of,  for,  though  it  was 
not  printed  in  the  original  before  1534,  a 
Spanish  translation  of  it  appeared  as  early 
as  1554,  anonymously,  and  another,  by 
Ferdinand  de  Mena,  in  1587,  which  was 
republished  at  least  twice  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years.  (Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  I.  p.  880,  and  Conde's  Catalogue, 
London,  1824,  8vo,  Nos.  263,  264.)  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Bishop  preferred  to  give 
up  his  rank  and  place  rather  than  consent 
to  have  this  romance,  the  work  of  his  youth, 
burned  by  public  authority.  Erotici  Greeci, 
ed.  Mitscherlich,  Biponti,  1792,  8vo,  Tom. 
n.  p.  viii. 

•  The  "Caballeria  Christiana'*  was 
printed  in  1570,  the  "  Caballero  de  la  Clara 
EstreUa"  in  1580,  and  the  "CabaUero 
Peregrino  "  in  1601.  Besides  these,  "  Rober- 
to el  Diablo  '*  — a  story  which  was  famous 
throughout  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  has 
been  revived  in  our  own  times — was  known 
in  Spain  from  1530,  and  perhaps  earlier. 
(Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  H.  p.  261.) 
In  France,  it  was  printed  in  1496  (Ebert, 


No.  19175),  and  in  England  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  See  Thorns,  Romances,  London, 
1828, 12mo,  VoL  I.  p.  ▼. 

w  Who  this  Hier6nimo  de  San  Pedro  was 
is  a  curious  question.  The  Privilegio  de- 
clares he  was  a  Valencian,  alive  in  1554  } 
and  in  the  Bibliothecas  of  Ximenoand  Fus- 
ter,  under  the  year  1560,  we  have  Ger6ni- 
mo  Sempere  given  as  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  "  Garolea,"  a  long  poem 
printed  in  that  year.  But  to  him  is  not 
there  attributed  the  "CabaUeria  Celestial  •," 
nor  does  any  other  Hier6nimo  de  San  Pedro 
occur  in  these  collections  of  lives,  or  in 
Nicolas  Antonio,  or  elsewhere  that  I  have 
noted.  They  are,  nevertheless,  I  think,  one 
and  the  same  person,  the  name  of  the  poet 
being  sometimes  written  Sentpere,  Senct 
Pere,  etc.  The  first  Part,  or  the  "  Pi6  de  la 
Rosa  fragante,'*  was  also  published  at  Ant- 
werp in  1554,  by  Martin  Nucio.  In  the  Pre- 
foce,  the  author  intimates  that  he  had  some 
difficult  in  writing  the  Castiliui,  because 
it  was  not  his  native  language.  This  and 
other  circumstances  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  "Carolea"  and  the  "Caballeria  Celes- 
tial "  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. Gayangos  notes  a  Jheronim  Sentpere, 
a  merchant  of  Valencia,  who  presided  at  a 
poetical  festival  there  in  1533. 
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he  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  Dante's  account  of  Francesca 
da  Rimini.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  First  Part 
is  entitled  '*  The  Root  of  the  Fragrant  Rose  ; ''  which, 
instead  of  chapters,  is  divided  into  '*  Wonders,"  MaraviJr 
las,  and  contains  an  allegorical  version  of  the  most  striking 
stories  in  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  the  time  of  the  good 
King  Hezekiah,  told  as  the  adventures  of  a  succession  of 
knights-errant.  The  Second  Part  is  divided,  according  to 
a  similar  conceit,  into  "  The  Leaves  of  the  Rose  ;  "  and, 
beginning  where  the  preceding  one  ends,  comes  down, 
with  the  same  kind  of  knightly  adventures,  to  the  Saviour's 
death  and  ascension.  The  Third,  which  is  promised  under 
the  name  of  ''  The  Flower  of  the  Rose,''  never  appeared, 
nor  is  it  now  easy  to  understand  where  consistent  mate- 
rials could  have  been  found  for  its  composition  ;  the  Bible 
having  been  nearly  exhausted  in  the  two  former  parts. 
But  we  have  enough  without  it. 

Its  most  remarkable  allegory,  from  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, relates  to  the  Saviour,  and  fills  seventy-four  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  one  *'  Leaves,"  or  chapters,  that  con- 
stitute the  Second  Part.  Christ  is  represented  in  it  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Lion ;  his  twelve  Apostles,  as  the  twelve 
Knights  of  his  Round  Table ;  John  the  Baptist,  as  the 
J^ight  of  the  Desert ;  and  Lucifer,  as  the  Knight  of  the 
Serpent ;  —  the  main  history  being  a  warfare  between  the 
Knight  of  the  Lion  and  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent.  It 
begins  at  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  ends  on  Mount 
Calvary,  involving  in  its  progress  almost  every  detail  of 
the  Gospel  history,  and  often  using  the  very  words  of 
Scripture.  Everything,  however,  is  forced  into  the  forms 
of  a  strange  and  revolting  allegory.  Thus,  for  the  tempta- 
tion, the  Saviour  wears  the  shield  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah,  and  rides  on  the  steed  of  Penitence,  given  to 
him  by  Adam.  He  then  takes  leave  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  Celestial  Emperor,  like  a  youthful  knight 
going  out  to  his  first  passage  at  arms,  and  proceeds  to  the 
waste  and  desert  country,  where  he  is  sure  to  find  adven- 
tures. On  his  approach,  the  Knight  of  the  Desert  prepares 
himself  to  do  battle  ;  but,  perceiving  who  it  is,  humbles 
himself  before  his  coming  prince  and  master.  The  baptism 
19* 
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of  course  follows ;  that  is,  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  is 
received  into  the  order  of  the  Knighthood  of  Baptism,  in 
the  presence  of  an  old  man,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  Ana- 
gogic  Master,  or  the  Interpreter  of  all  Mysteries,  and  two 
women,  one  young  and  the  other  old.  All  three  of  them 
enter  directly  into  a  spirited  discussion  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  rite  they  have  just  witnessed.  The  old  man 
speaks  at  large,  and  explains  it  as  a  heavenly  allegory. 
The  old  woman,  who  proves  to  be  Sinagoga,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  Judaism,  prefers  the  ancient  ordinance  pro- 
vided by  Abraham,  and  authorized,  as  she  says,  by  "  that 
celebrated  Doctor,  Moses,"  rather  than  this  new  rite  of 
baptism.  The  younger  woman  replies,  and  defends  the 
new  institution.  She  is  the  Church  Militant ;  and,  the 
Knight  of  the  Desert,  deciding  the  point  in  her  favor,  Sin- 
agoga goes  off  full  of  anger,  ending  thus  the  first  part  of 
the  action. 

The  great  Anagogic  Master,  according  to  an  under- 
standing previously  had  with  the  Church  Militant,  now 
follows  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  to  the  desert,  and  there 
explains  to  him  the  true  mystery  and  efficacy  of  Christian 
baptism.  After  this  preparation,  the  Knight  enters  on  his 
first  adventure  and  battle  with  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent, 
which  in  all  its  details  is  represented  as  a  duel,  —  one^of 
the  parties  coming  into  the  lists  accompanied  by  Abel, 
Moses,  and  David,  and  the  other  by  Cain,  Goliath,  and 
Haman.  Each  of  the  speeches  recorded  in  the  Evangelists 
is  here  made  an  arrow-shot  or  a  sword-thrust ;  the  scene 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  the  promises  made 
there,  are  brought  in  as  far  as  their  incongruous  nature 
will  permit',  and  then  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  long 
romance  is  abruptly  ended  by  the  precipitate  and  disgrace- 
ful flight  of  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent. 

This  scene  of  the  temptation,  strange  as  it  now  seems 
to  us,  is,  nevertheless,  not  an  unfavorable  specimen  of  the 
entire  fiction.  The  allegory  is  almost  everywhere  quite  as 
awkward  and  unmanageable  as  it  is  here,  and  often  leads 
to  equally  painful  and  disgusting  absurdities.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  occasionally  proofs  of  an  imagination  that 
is  not  ungraceful ;  just  as  the  formal  and  extravagant  style 
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in  which  it  is  written  now  and  then  gives  token  that  its 
author  was  not  insensible  to  the  resources  of  a  language 
he,  in  general,  so  much  abuses.^ 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  space  between  such  a  fiction 
as  this  of  the  Celestial  Chivalry  and  the  comparatively 
simple  and  direct  story  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula ;  and 
when  we  recollect  that  only  half  a  century  elapsed  be- 
tween the  dates  of  these  romances  in  Spain,^  we  shall 
be  struck  with  the  fact  that  this  space  was 
very  quickly  passed  over,  and  that  all  the  vari-  of  the  romances 
eties  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  are  crowded  ^  °*»^^*^-  . 
into  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  success  of  these  fictions,  thus  suddenly 
obtained,  is  spread  afterwards  over  a  much  longer  period. 
The  earliest  of  them  were  familiarly  known  in  Spain  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century,  the  sixteenth  is  thronged  with 
them,  and,  far  into  the  seventeenth,  they  were  still  much 
read  ;  so  that  their  influence  over  the  Spanish  character 
extends  through  quite  two  hundred  years.  Their  number, 
too,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  when  they  pre- 
vailed, was  large.  It  exceeded  seventy,  nearly  all  of  them 
in  folio  ;  each  often  in  more  than  one  volume,  and  still 
oftener  repeated  in  successive  editions  ;  —  circumstances 
which,  at  a  period  when  books  were  comparatively  rare 
and  not  frequently  reprinted,  show  that  their  popularity 
must  have  been  widely  spread,  as  well  as  long  con- 
tinued.^ 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  been,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
pected in  a  country  where  the  institutions  and  feelings  of 
chivalry  had  struck  such  firm  root  as  they  had  in  Spain. 
For  Spain,  when  the  romances  of  chivalry  first  appeared, 

11  It  is  prohibited  in  the  Index  Expurga-  i>  There  is  an  important  discussion  on 

tortus,  Madrid,  1667,  folio,  p.  863.    Other  the  books  of  chivahTr,  by  Don  Pascual  de 

religious  fictions  of  the  same  sort  followed  Gayangos,   in   the  Biblioteca  de  Autores 

—  such  as  the  Caballeria  Christiana,  1670,  Espanoles,  Tom.  XL.  1851,  Discurso  pre- 

the  Gaballero  de  la  Clara  Estrella,  etc.  liminar,  with   an    ample    bibliographical 

13 1  take,  as  in  foimess  I  ought,  the  date  catalogue  of  the    Libros  de  Caballerias, 

of  the  appearance  of  Montalvo's  Spanish  pp.  Lxm.-LxxxTn.     Both  are  fiill  of  in* 

yersion  as  the  period  of  the  first  success  formation  and  instruction, 
of  the  Amadis  in  Spain,  and  not  the  date 
of  the  Portuguese  original ;  the  diJBTerence 
being  about  a  century. 
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had  long  been  peculiarly  the  land  of  knighthood.  The 
Moorish  wars,  which  had  made  every  gentleman  a  sol- 
„_    ,     .    dier,  necessarily  tended  to  this  result ;  and  so 

State  of  soci- 

ety  that  gave  did  the  free  spirit  of  the  communities,  led  on,  as 
romances  of  they  werc,  during  the  next  period,  by  barons, 
chivalry.  ^^^  ^oj^g  Continued  almost  as  independent  in 
their  castles  as  the  king  was  on  his  throne.  Such  a  state 
of  things,  in  fact,  is  to  be  recognized  as  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  Partidas,  by  the  most  minute 
and  painstaking  legislation,  provided  for  a  condition  of 
society  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that  set  forth 
in  the  Amadis  or  the  Palmerin."  The  poem  and  history 
of  the  Oid  bear  witness  yet  earlier,  indirectly  indeed,  but 
very  strongly,  to  a  similar  state  of  the  country ;  and  so 
do  many  of  the  old  ballads  and  other  records  of  the 
national  feelings  and  traditions  that  had  come  from  the 
fourteenth  century. 

But  in  the  fifteenth  the  chronicles  are  frill  of  it,  and 
exhibit  it  in  forms  the  most  grave  and  imposing.  Danger- 
ous tournaments,  in  some  of  which  the  chief  men  of  the 
time,  and  even  the  kings  themselves,  took  part,  occur 
constantly,  and  are  recorded  among  the  important  events 
of  the  age."^  At  the  passage  of  arms  near  Orbigo,  in  the 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  eighty  knights,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  found  ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  as  fantastic 
a  fiction  of  gallantry  as  is  recorded  in  any  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry ;  a  folly,  of  which  this  was  by  no  means  the 
only  instance.^*  Nor  did  they  confine  their  extrava- 
gances to  their  own  country.  In  the  same  reign,  two 
Spanish  knights  went  as  far  as  Burgundy,  professedly  in 

14  See  the  very  curious  laws  that  consti-  two  of  which  involved  loss  of  life,  and  all 

tute  the  twenty-first  Title  of  the  second  of  of  which  were  held  under  the  royal  aus- 

the  Partidas,  containing  the  most  minute  pices. 

regulations  j  such  as  how  a  knight  should  w  See  the  account  of  the  Passo  HonroBo 

be  washed  and  dressed,  etc.  already  given,  to  which  add  the  accounts 

1^  I  should  think  there  are  accounts  of  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  TI.  of  one  which 

twenty  or  thirty  such  tournaments  in  the  was  attempted  in  Valladolid,  by  Bui  Diaz 

Chronicle  of  John  U.     There  are  many,  de  Mendoza,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 

also,  in  that  of  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  and  so  of  Prince  Henry,  in  1440,  but  which  was 

there  are  in  all  the  contemporary  histories  stopped  by  the  royal  order,  in  consequence 

of  Spain  during  the  fifteenth  centuiy.    In  of  the  serious  nature  of  its  results. '  (Chr6a- 

the  year  1428,  alone,  four  are  recorded ;  ica  de  Juan  el  no.,  Ann.  1440,  c.  16.) 
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Bearch  of  adventures,  which  they  strangely  mingled  with 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  *,  seeming  to  regard  both  as 
religious  exercises.^  And  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  their  wise  secre- 
tary, gives  us  the  names  of  several  distinguished  noble- 
men personally  known  to  himself,  who  had  gone  into 
foreign  countries,  "  in  order,^'  as  he  says,  "  to  try  the 
fortune  of  arms  with  any  cavalier  that  might  be  pleased 
to  adventure  it  with  them,  and  so  gain  honor  for  them- 
selves, and  the  fame  of  valiant  and  bold  knights  for  the 
gentlemen  of  Castile. ''  ^ 

A  state  of  society  like  this  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  extraordinary  development  which  the  institutions  of 
chivalry  had  then  received  in  Spain.  Some  of  Knight-er- 
it  was  suited  to  the  age,  and  salutary  ;  the  rest  '*°'*^- 
was  knight-errantry,  and  knight-errantry  in  its  wildest 
extravagance.  When,  however,  the  imaginations  of  men 
were  so  excited  as  to  tolerate  and  maintain,  in  their  daily 
life,  such  manners  and  institutions  as  these,  they  would 
not  fail  to  enjoy  the  boldest  and  most  free  representations 
of  a  corresponding  state  of  society  in  works  of  romantic 
fiction.  But  they  went  further.  Extravagant  and  even 
impossible  as  are  many  of  the  adventures  recorded  in  the 
books  of  chivalry,  they  still  seemed  so  little  to  exceed 
the  absurdities  frequently  witnessed  or  told  of  „ 
known  and  hvmg  men,  that  many  persons  took  ©f  cwvairy 
the  romances  themselves  to  be  true  histories,  betr^ehis- 
and  believed  them.  Thus,  Mexia,  the  trust-  *^^^ 
.  worthy  historiographer  of.  Charles  the  Fifth,  says,  in 
1646,  when  speaking  of  "  the  Amadises,  Lisuartos,  and 
Clarions,''  that  ''  their  authors  do  waste  their  time  and 
weary  their  faculties  in  writing  such  books,  which  are 
read  by  all,  and  believed  by  many.  For,"  he  goes  on, 
"  there  be  men  who  think  all  these  things  really  happened, 
just  as  they  read  or  hear  them,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  things  themselves  are  sinful,  profane,  and  unbe- 

w  Ibid.,  Ann.  1436,  c.  3.  adventures  than  there  were  foreign  knights 

18  Claros  Varones   de    Castilla,   l^tolo  who  came  to  Castile  and  Leon  }  a  fact  per* 

XYU.    He  boasts,  at  the  same  tiine,  that  tinent  to  this  point. 

more  Spanish  knights  went  abroad  to  seek 
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coming.''  ^*  And  Castillo,  another  chronicler,  tells  us 
gravely,  in  1587,  that  Philip  the  Second,  when  he  married 
Mary  of  England,  only  thirty-three  years  earlier,  prom- 
ised that  if  King  Arthur  should  return  to  claim  the  throne, 
he  would  peaceably  yield  to  that  prince  all  his  rights ; 
thus  implying,  at  least  in  Castillo  himself,  and  probably 
in  many  of  his  readers,  a  full  faith  in  the  stories  of  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table. ^ 

Such  credulity,  it  is  true,  now  seems  impossible,  even 
if  we  suppose  it  was  confined  to  a  moderate  number  of 
intelligent  persons ;  and  hardly  less  so  when,  as  in  the 
admirable  sketch  of  an  easy  faith  in  the  stories  of  chiv- 
alry by  the  innkeeper  and  Maritornes  in  Don  Quixote,  we 
are  shown  that  it  extended*  to  the  mass  of  the  people.^ 
,     But  before  we  refuse  our  assent  to  the  statements 

Cause  of 

thiacredu-  of  such   faithful   chrouiclers  as   Mexia,   on  the 
'^*  ground  that  what  they  relate  is  impossible,  we 

should  recollect  that,  in  the  age  when  they  lived,  men  were 
in  the  habit  of  believing  and  asserting,  every  day,  things 
no  tess  incredible  than  those  recited  in  the  old  romances. 
The  Spanish  Church  then  countenanced  a  trust  in  miracles, 
as  of  constant  recurrence,  which  required  of  those  who 
believed  them  more  credulity  than  the  fictions  of  chivalry ; 
and  yet  how  few  were  found  wanting  in  faith  I  And  how 
few  doubted  the  tales  that  had  come  down  to  them  of  the 
impossible  achievements  of  their  fathers  during  the  seven 
centuries  of  their  warfare  against  the  Moors,  or  the 
glorious  traditions  of  all  sorts,  that  still  constitute  the 
charm  of  their  brave  old  chronicles,  though  we  now  see, 
at  a  glance,  that  many  of  them  are  as  fabulous  as  any- 
thing told  of  Palmerin  or  Launcelot  1 

But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  belief  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  there  is  no  question  that  in  Spain, 
Passion  for  ^^™&  *^®  sixteenth  century,  there  prevailed  a 
romances  of  passiou  for  them  such  as  was  never  known  else- 
where. The  proof  of  it  comes  to  us  from  all 
sides.  The  poetry  of  the  country  is  full  of  it,  from  the 
romantic  ballads  that  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the  peo- 

M  Historia  Imperial,  Anvers,  1561,  folio,       «  Pellicer,  note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  L 
ff.  123,  124.    The   first   edition   was  of     c.  13. 
1545.  ^  Parte  I.  c.  32. 
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pie,  up  to  the  old  plays  that  have  ceased  to  be  acted,  and 
the  old  epics  that  have  ceased  to  be  read.  The  national 
manners  and  the  national  dress,  more  peculiar  and  pictur- 
esque than  in  other  countries,  long  bore  its  sure  impress. 
The  old  laws,  too,  speak  no  less  plainly.  Indeed,  the 
passion  for  such  fictions  was  so  strong,  and  seemed  so 
dangerous,  that,  in  1663,  they  were  prohibited  from  being 
printed,  sold,  or  read,  in  the  American  colonies ;  and,  in 
1666,  the  Cortes  earnestly  asked  that  the  same  prohibi- 
tion might  be  extended  to  Spain  itself,  and  that  all  the 
extant  copies  of  romances  of  chivalry  might  be  publicly 
burned.**  And,  finally,  half  a  century  later,  the  happiest 
work  of  the  greatest  genius  Spain  has  produced  bears 
witness  on  every  page  to  the  prevalence  of  an  absolute 
fanaticism  for  books  of  chivalry,  and  becomes  at  once  the 
seal  of  their  vast  popularity,  and  the  monument  of  their 
fate. 


«The  aMication  of  the  emperor  hap- 
pened the  same  year,  and  prevented  this 
and  <^er  petitions  of  the  Cortes  from  being 
acted  upon.  For  the  laws  here  referred  to, 
and  other  proofs  of  the  prevalence  and 
influence  of  the  romances  of  chivalrj  down 
to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Don 
Quixote,  see  Clemencin's  Preface  to  his 
edition  oi  that  work.  But  one  of  the 
proofs  to  which  he  refers  is  so  much  to  my 
present  piirpose,  that  it  is  worth  ampler 
comiideration  than  he  gives  to  it ; — I  mean 
the  magnificent  pageant  offered  to  Charles 
V.  by  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  at 
Bins,  in  Flanders,  in  1549.  It  is  minutely 
described  by  Calvete  de  Estrella,  in  his 
"  Viage  del  Principe  Don  Felipe,»»  ec,  An- 
vers,  folio,  1652,  ff.  188-205,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly a  most  extraordinary  and  bril- 
liant embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  knight- 
errantry  by  the  principal  personages  then 
at  her  court.  The  chief  show  occupied 
two  days,  and  set  forth  an  enchanted  castle, 


in  which  fair  dames  and  brave  knights 
were  imprisoned  by  a  fedse  magician,  but 
from  which  they  were  flreed  by  other  and 
more  fortunate  knights  ;  —  Philip,  after- 
wards Philip  II.,  being  their  leader,  and 
fighting  out  the  adventure,  as  it  should 
appear,  not  without  danger  to  his  sacred 
person.  A  suffering  queen,  a  damsel  in 
distress,  a  dwarf,  enchantments,  duels, 
tournaments,  and  encounters  of  all  sorts, 
were  not  wanting,  and  were  so  managed  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  epic  whole  of  the  pageant, 
ending  with  the  disappearance  of  the  magic 
castle  as  its  grand  catastrophe.  In  short, 
it  was  a  tale  of  chivahry  acted  out  before 
the  first  potentate  of  Europe,  for  his 
amusement ;  and  such  a  tale,  too,  that  if 
Don  Quixote  had  been  there  to  witness  the 
gorgeous  exhibition,  he  would  have  held  it 
—  not  without  show  of  reason — to  be  a 
living  justification  of  aU  his  mad  fancies 
about  knight-errantry. 
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The  Drama. — The  ancient  theatre  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  continued  under  some  of  its  grosser  and 
more  popular  forms  at  Constantinople,  in  Italy,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  falling  and  fallen  empire,  far 
into  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  under  whatever  disguise  it 
appeared,  it  was  essentially  heathenish  ;  for,  from  first  to 
last,  it  was  mythological,  both  in  tone  and  in  substance. 
The  Church  ^s  such,  of  coursc,  it  was  rcbukcd  and  opposed 
SSdS^  by  the  Christian  Church,  which,  faVored  by  the 
"^»-  confusion  and  ignorance  of  the  times,  succeeded 

in  overthrowing  it,  though  not  without  -a  long  contest, 
and  not  until  its  degradation  and  impurity  had*  rendered 
it  worthy  of  its  fate,*  and  of  the  anathemas  pronounced 
against  it  by  TertuUian  and  Saint  Augustin.^ 

A  love  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  however,  survived 
the  extinction  of  these  poor  remains  of  the  classical 
drama ;  and  the  priesthood,  careful*  neither  to  make  itself 
needlessly  odious,  nor  to  neglect  any  suitable  method  of 
increasing  its  own  jnfluence,  seems  early  to  have  been 
willing  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  popular  amusement 
it  had  destroyed.  At  any  rate,  a  substitute  soon  appeared ; 
and,  coming  as  it  did  out  of  the  ceremonies  and  commem- 

1  A  Spanish  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  the    mythology  to  be  acted  in  his  diocese.  (Ma- 
seventh  century,  was  deposed  for  merely    riana,  Higt.,  Lib.  YI.  c.  3.) 
permitting  plays  with  allusions  to  heathen 

*    (228) 
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orations  of  the  religion  of  the  times,  its  appearance  was 
natural  and  easy.  The  greater  festivals  of  the  Church 
had  for  centuries  been  celebrated  with  whatever 
of  pomp  the  rude  luxury  of  ages  so  troubled  dramas,  or 
could  afford,  and  they  now  everywhere,  from  *  °*"* 
London  to  Eome,  added  a  dramatic  element  to  their 
former  attractions.  Thus,  the  manger  at  Bethlehem, 
with  the  worship  of  the  shepherds  and  Magi,  was,  at  a 
very  early  period,  solemnly  exhibited  every  year  by  a 
visible  show  before  the  altars  of  the  churches  at  Christ- 
mas, as  were  the  tragical  events  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Saviour's  life  during  Lent,  and  at  the  approach  of  Easter.* 
Gross  abuses,  dishonoring  alike  the  priesthood  and 
religion,  were,  no  doubt,  afterwards  mingled  with  these 
representations,  both  while  they  were  given  in  dumb 
show,  and  when,  by  the  addition  of  dialogue,  they  be- 
came what  were  called  Mysteries  ;  but,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  the  representations  themselves,  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  were  found  so  well  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  different  Popes  granted  especial 
indulgences  to  the  persons  who  frequented  them,  and 
they  were  in  fact  used  openly  and  successfully,  not  only 
as  means  of  amusement,  but  for  the  religious  edification 
of  an  ignorant  multitude.  In  England  such  shows  pre- 
vailed for  above  four  hundred  years,  —  a  longer  period 
than  can  be  assigned  to  the  English  national  drama,  as 
we  now  recognize  it ;  while  in  Italy  and  other  countries 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  See  of  Roine^  they  have,  in 
some  of  their  forms,  been  continued,  for  the  edification  and 
amusement  of  the  populace,  quite  down  to  our  own  times.^ 

2  The  prooft  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  etc.,    Caen,.  1834,   8to,   Vol.   I.  p.  169. 

learned  and  well-considered  *'0riglne8  du  Spence*s  Anecdotes,  ed.  Singer,  London, 

Theatre  modeme,  par   M.  Ed^lstand  da  1820,  8yo,  p.   897.     The  exhibition  still 

M^ril "  (Paris,  1849,  8vo).    Mr.  Wright^  annually  made,  in  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli, 

however,  had  already  giyen  eridence  of  the  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  of  the  manger  and 

same  thing,  in  his  "  Early  Mysteries  and  the  scene  of  the  Nativity,  is,  like  many 

other  Latin  poems  of  the  tnrelfth  and  thir-  similar  exhibitions  elsewhere,  of  the  same 

teenth  centuries"  (London,  1838, 8vo), rely-  class.     M.  Du  M^ril,  in  his  "Origines" 

ing  in  part  on  documents  used  subsequently  (pp.  390-409),  publishes  a  Pastoral  on  the 

by  M.  Du  Miril.  ^  bfa-th  of  Christ,  printed  in  1806,  which  he 

»  On^sime  le  Roy,  Etudes  sur  les  Mys-  says  he  had  seen  represented  in  his  youth, 

t^res,  Paris,  1837,  8to,  Chap.  I.    De  hi  and  of  which  at  least  two  other  editions 

Bue,  Essai  sur  les  Bardes,  les  Jongleurs,  are  extant.  It  is  in  yarious  measures  and 
20 
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That  all  traces  of  the  ancient  Roman  theatre,  except  the 
architectural  remains  which  still  bear  witness  to  its  splen- 
dor,* disappeared  from  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  Arabs,  whose  national  spirit 
rejected  the  drama  altogether,  cannot  be  reasonably 
Bariieatspan-  doubtod.  But  the  time  when  the  more  modern 
iBh  drama,  representations  were  begun  on  religious  subjects, 
and  under  ecclesiastical  patronage,  can  no  longer  be  deter- 
mined. It  must,  however,  have  been  very  early ;  for,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  such  performances 
were  not  only  known,  but  had  been  so  long  practised,  that 
they  had  already  taken  various  forms,  and  become  dis- 
graced by  Various  abuses.  This  is  apparent  from  the  code 
of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  which  was  prepared  about  1260  ; 
and  in  which,  after  forbidding  the  clergy  certain  gross 
indulgences,  the  law  goes  on  to  say :  "  Neither  ought  they 
to  be  makers  of  buffoon  plays,'  that  people  may  come  to 
see  them  ;  and  if  other  men  make  them,  clergymen  should 
not  come  to  see  them,  for  such  men  do  many  things  low 
and  unsuitable.  Nor,  moreover,  should  such  things  be 
done  in  the  churches ;  but  rather  we  say  that  they  should 
be  cast  out  in  dishonor,  without  punishment  to  those 
engaged  in  them.  For  the  church  of  God  was  made  for 
prayer,  and  not  for  buffoonery ;  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
declared  in  the  Gospel,  that  his  house  was  called  the  House 
of  Prayer,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  a  den  of  thieves. 
But  exhibitions  there  be,  that  clergymen  may  make,  such 
Clergy  in  ^s  that  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
dramas,  ghows  how  the  augcl  Came  to  the  shepherds  and 
how  he  told  them  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  and,  moreover, 
of  his  appearance  when  the  Three  Kings  came  to  worship 
him,  and  of  his  resurrection,  which  shows  how  he  was  cru- 

rhymed,  and  it  needed  above  twenty  per-  it  to  mean  short  satirical  comx>o8ition8,  from 

formers  besides  the"  Troupes  deBergerset  which    arose,    perhaps,   afterwards,  JBn- 

Berg^res  ; " — bat  it  has  no  poetical  yalue.  tremeaes  and  Saynetet.    (Isabel  de  Solis, 

*  Remains  of  Roman  theatres  are  found  Madrid,  1837, 12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  226,  note 
at  Seville  (Triana),  Tarragona,  Morviedro  13.)  £«camuto,  in  Don  Quixote  (Parte  n. 
(Saguntum),  Merida,  etc.  c.  xxi.),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  trifled 

*  JuegoM  por  Eacarnio  is  the  phrase  in  with."  Eacarnio  and  eacarnido  occur  in 
the  original.  It  is  obscure  j  but  I  have  fol-  the  Poema  de  Alexandre  (St.  1748, 1749), 
lowed  the  intimation  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  in  the  sense  (^  "■  contemptuous  treatment.'' 
who  is  a  good  authority,  and  who  considers 
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cified  and  rose  the  third  day.  Such  things  as  these,  which 
move  men  to  do  well,  may  the  clergy  make,  as  well  as  to 
the  end  that  men  may  have  in  remembrance  that  such 
things  did  truly  happen.  But  this  must  they  do  decently, 
and  in  devotion,  and  in  the  great  cities  where  there  is  an 
archbishop  or  bishop,  and  under  their  authority,  or  that  of 
others  by  them  deputed,  and  not  in  villages,  nor  in  small 
places,  nor  to  gain  money  thereby.''* 

But  though  these  earliest  religious  representations  in 
Spain,  whether  pantomimic  or  in  dialogue,  were  thus  given, 
not  only  by  churchmen,  but  by  others,  certainly  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  probably  much 
sooner,  and  though  they  were  continued  for  several  cen- 
turies afterwards,  still  no  fragment  of  them  and  no  Eariy  mya- 
distinct  account  of  them  now  remain  to  us.  Nor  '*^®*  ***^ 
is  anything  properly  dramatic  found  even  amongst  the 
secular  poetry  of  Spain,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  it  may  have  existed  somewhat  earlier,  as 
we  may  infer  from  a  passage  in  the  Marquis  of  Santillana's 
letter  to  the  Constable  of  Portugal ;  ^  from  the  notice  of  a 
moral  play  by  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  now  lost,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  represented  in  1414,  before  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon ;  ^  and  from  the  hint  left  by  the  careful  old 
chronicler  of  the  Constable  de  Luna  concerning  the 
Entremeses  ^  or  Interludes,  which  were  sometimes  arranged 

«  Partida  I.  Tit.  VI.  Ley  34,  ed.  de  la  ten  by  Villena,  and  how  much  there  was 

Academia.  dramatic  in  its  character. 

'  He  says  that  his  grandfather,  Pedro  »  "  He  had  a  great  deal  of  inventive 

Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  who  lived  in  the  time  faculty,  and  was  much  given  to  making  in- 

of  Peter  the  Cruel,  wrote  ccenic  poems  in  ventions   and    entremeses  for  festivals," 

the  manner  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  etc.    (Cr6nica  del  Condestable  Don  Alvaro 

couplets  like  Serranas.    Sanchez,  Poesias  de  Luna,  ed.  Flores,  Madrid,  1784,  4to, 

Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p.  llx.  Titulo  68.)    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 

8  Velazquez,  Origenes  de  la  Poesia  Cas-  these  were  like  the  gay  farces  that  have 

tellana,  M^daga,  1754,  4to,  p.  96.    I  think  since  passed  under  the  same  name,  but 

it  not  unlikely  that  Zurita  refers  to  this  play  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 

of  Villena,  when  he  says  (Anales,  Libro  poetical  and  were  exhibited.    The  Consta- 

Xn.,  Ano  1414)  that  at  the  coronation  of  ble  was  executed  in  1463.    Earlier  they 

Ferdinand  there  were  "  grandes  juegos  y  were  religious  in  their  character  ;  that  is, 

entremeses,"    Otherwise  we  must  suppose  religious  exhibitions,  in  the  thirteenth  and 

there  were  several  different  dramatic  enter-  fourteenth  centuries,  had  entremeses  in 

tainments,  which  is  possible,  but  not  proba-  them,  and  indeed  had  them  in  the  great 

ble.     But  Wolf  (Blatter  fur  literarische  days  of  the  Spanish  drama,  as  we  shall  see 

Unterhaltung,  1848,  No.  322)  has  made  it  when  we  come  to  the  days  of  Lope  de  Vega 

doubtful  whether  this  entremes  was  writ-  and  Galderon. 
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by  that  proud  favorite  a  little  later  in  the  same  century. 
These  indications,  however,  are  veiy  slight  and  uncertain.^^ 
A  nearer  approach  to  the  spirit  of  the  drama,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  form  which  the  secular  drama  first  took  in 
Spain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetical  dialogue  called  "  The 
Couplets  of  Mingo  Eevulgo  ; "  a  satire  thrown  into  the 
shape  of  an  eclogue,  and  given  in  the  free  and  spirited 
Mingo  Re-  language  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  on 
^^^®-  the  deplorable  state  of  public  affairs,  as  they 
existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  weak  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
1472.^  The  interlocutors  are  two  shepherds;  one  of 
whom,  called  Mingo  Kevulgo,  —  a  name  corrupted  from 
Domingo  Vulgus,  —  represents  the  common  people  ;  and 
the  other,  called  Gil  Arribato,  or  Gil  the  Elevated,  repre- 
sents the  higher  classes,  and  speaks  witb  the  authority  of 
a  prophet,  who,  while  complaining  of  the  ruinous  condition 
of  the  state,  yet  lays  no  small  portion  of  the  blame  on  the 


10  I  am  not  unaware  that  attempts  haye 
been  made  to  giye  the  Spanish  theatre  a 
different  origin  from  the  one  I  have  assigned 
to  it.  1.  The  marriage  of  Dona  Endrina 
and  Don  Melon  has  been  cited  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  French  translation  of  *^  Geles- 
tina"lJyDe  Lavigne  (Paris,  12mo,  1841, 
pp.  v.,  yi.)<  But  their  adventures,  taken 
firom  Pamphylus  Maurianus,  already  no- 
ticed (Ch.  v.),  constitute,  in  fact,  a  mere 
story  arranged  about  1336,  by  the  Arch- 
priest  of  Hita,  out  of  an  old  lAtin  dialogue 
(Sanchez,  Tom.  IV.  stanz.  660-865),  but 
differing  in  nothing  important  from  the 
other  tales  of  the  Archpriest,  and  quite 
insusceptible  of  dramatic  representation. 
(Se€  Preface  of  Sanchez  to  the  sa&ne  volume, 
pp.  xxiii.,  etc.)  2.  The  ^^Dan^a  General 
de  la  Muerte,"  already  noticed  as  written 
about  1350  (Castro,  Biblioteca  Espanola, 
Tom.  L  pp.  200,  etc.),  has  been  cited  by  L. 
F.  Moratin  (Obras,  ed.  de  la  Academia, 
Madrjd,  1830,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  112)  as  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Spanish  dramatic  lit- 
erature. But  it  is  unquestionably  not  a 
drama,  but  a  didactic  poem,  which  it  would 
have  been  quite  absurd  to  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit 8.  The  "  Comedieta  de  Ponza,"  on 
the  great  naval  battle  fought  near  the  island 
of  Ponza,  in  1436,  and  written  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana,  who  died  in  1454,  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  drama  by  Martinez  dc 


la  Rosa  (Obras  literarias,  Paris,  1827, 12mo, 
Tom.  II.  pp.  518,  etc.),  who  assigns  it  to 
about  1436.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  merely  an 
allegorical  poem  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  written  in  coplaa  de  arte 
mayor.  I  shall  notice  it  hereafter.  And 
finally,  4.  Bias  de  Nasarre,  in  his  Pr61ogo 
to  the  plays  of  Cervantes  (Madrid,  1749, 
4to,  Vol.  I.),  says  there  was  a  comedia 
acted  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
1469,  at  the  house  of  the  Count  de  Urena, 
in  honor  of  their  wedding.  But  we  have 
only  Bias  de  Nasarre's  dictum  for  this,  and 
he  is  not  a  good  authority :  brides  which, 
he  adds  that  the  author  of  the  comedia  in 
question  was  Jokn  de  la  Enzins;,  who,  we 
know,  was  not  bom  earlier  than  the  year, 
before  the  event  referred  to.  The  moment 
of  the  somewhat  secret  marriage  of  these 
illusions  persons  was,  moreover,  so  full 
of  anxiety,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  any 
show  or  mumming  accompanied  it.  See 
Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Part  I. 
C.3. 

.  11  "Coplas  de  Mingo  Revulgo,"  often 
printed,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, with  the  beautiful  Coplas  of  Blan- 
rique.  The  editions  I  use  are  those  of 
1688, 1632,  and  the  one  at  the  end  of  the 
"Cr6nlca  de  Enrique  IV.»'  (Madrid,  1787, 
4to,  ed.  de  la  Academia),  with  the  comment- 
ary of  Pulgar. 
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common  people,  for  having,  as  he  says,  by  their  weakness 
and  guilt,  brought  upon  themselves  so  dissolute  and  care- 
less a  shepherd.  It  opens  with  the  shouts  of  Arribato, 
who  sees  Eevulgo  at  a  distance,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  ill 
dressed,  and  with  a  dispirited  air : 

Hollo,  Reyulgo  !  Mingo,  ho  ! 

Mingo  Revulgo  !  Ho,  hollo  ! 

Why,  where  's  your  cloak  of  blue  so  bright T 

Is  it  not  Sunday's  proper  wear  ? 

And  where 's  your  jacket  red  and  tight  T 

And  such  a  brow  why  do  you  bear. 

And  come  abroad,  this  dawning  mild. 

With  all  your  hair  in  elf-locks  wild  ? 

Pray,  are  you  broken  down  with  care  ?  J2 

Revulgo  replies  that  the  state  of  the  flock,  governed  by 
so  unfit  a  shepherd,  is  the  cause  of  his  squalid  condition ; 
and  then,  under  this  allegory,  they  urge  a  coarse,  but 
efficient,  satire  against  the  measures  of  the  government; 
against  the  base,  cowardly  character  of  the  king,  and 
his  scandalous  passion  for  his  Portuguese  mistress ;  and 
against  the  ruinous  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the 
people,  ending  with  praises  of  the  contentment  found  in  a 
middle  condition  of  life.  The  whole  dialogue  consists  of 
only  thirty-two  stanzas,  of  nine  lines  each  ;  but  it  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  at  the  time,  was  often  printed  in  the 
next  century,  and  was  twice  elucidated  by  a  grave  com- 
mentary.^^ 

Its  author  wisely  concealed  his  name,  and  has  never 
been  absolutely  ascertained."    The  earlier  editions  gen- 

M  A  Mingo  Remlgo,  Mingol  considered  as  directed  against  that  unhappy 

A  Mingo  Revulgo,  haol  monarch.    Copla  the  Sixth  seems  plainly 

No  te  ;;J;L!"nTm^'i^'  *o  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  fo'  ^-'^  G'^omar 
Que  ei  de  tu  jubon  bernwgo?  ^^  Castro. 
Porquetraettalfobrecejo?  "The  Coplas  of  Mingo  Kevulgo  were 
Andas  esta  madrugads  very  early  attributed  to  John  de  Mena,  the 
La  cabexa  desgrenada :  ^ost  famous  poet  of  the  time  (N.  Antonio, 
No  tellotraa  debuen  rfgo?  ,»..    iki        m        t       oown     w  *       i.        m 
Copla  L  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  387)  ;  but,  unhappily 
for  this  conjecture,  Mena  was  of  the  oppo- 
w  Velazquez   (Origenes,    p.    52)   treats  site  party  in  politics.    Mariana,  who  found 
Mingo  Revulgo  as  a  satire  against  Khig  Revulgo  of  consequence  enough  to  be  men- 
John  and  his  court.    But  it  applies  much  tioned  when   discussing   the  troubles  of 
more  naturally  and  truly  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  declares  (Historia,  Lib.  XXIH 
Henry  IV.,  and  has,  Indeed,  generally  been  c.  17,  Tom.  n.  p.  476)  the  Coplas  to  have 
20» 
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erally  suppose  him  to  have  been  Rodrigo  Cota  the  elder, 
of  Toledo,  to  whom  also  is  attributed  "  A  Dialogue  be- 
Rodrigo  tween  Love  and  an  Old  Man/'  which  dates  from 
^°^  the  same  period,  aiid  is  no  less  spirited,  and 
even  more  dramatic.  It  opens  with  a  representation  of 
an  old  man  retired  into  a  poor  hut,  which  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  neglected  and  decayed  garden.  Suddenly  Love 
appears  before  him,  and  he  exclaims,  '*  My  door  is  shut ; 
what  do  you  want  ?  Where  did  you  enter  ?  Tell  me  how, 
robber-like,  you  leaped  the  walls  of  my  garden.  Age  and 
reason  had  freed  me  from  you ;  leave,  therefore,  my  heart, 
retired  into  its  poor  comer,'  to  think  only  of  the  past.'' 
He  goes  on  giving  a  sad  account  of  his  own  condition, 
and  a  still  more  sad  description  of  Love ;  to  which  Love 
replies,  with  great  coolness,  ''  Your  discourse  shows  that 
you  have  not  been  well  acquainted  with  me."  A  discus- 
sion follows,  in  which  Love,  of  course,  gains  the  advan- 
tage. The  old  man  is  promised  that  his  garden  shall  be 
restored,  and  his  youth  renewed ;  but,  when  he  has  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  he  is  only  treated  with  the  gayest 
ridicule  by  his  conqueror,  for  thinking  that  at  his  age  he 
can  again  make  himself  attractive  in  the  ways  of  love. 
The  whole  is  in  a  light  tone,  and  managed  with  a  good 
deal  of  ingenuity;  but,  though  susceptible,  like  other 
poetical  eclogues,  of  being  represented,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  ever  was.  It  is,  however,  as  well  as  the  Couplets 
of  Revulgo,  so  much  like  the  pastorals  which  we  know 
were  publicly  exhibited  as  dramas  a  few  years  later,  that 

been  written  bj  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  the  wrote  a  letter  aboat  it  to  a  friend  in  1756, 

chronicler ;  but  no  reason  is  given  for  this  which  was  published,  or  reprinted,  with  the 

opinion,  except  the  fiwjt  that  Pulgar  wrote  a  title   "  Meco-Moro-Agudo,"   ec.    (Madrid, 

commentary  on  them,  making  their  allegory  1796, 18mo,  pp.  20) ;  the  object  of  it  being 

more  intelligible  than  it  would  hare  been  to  show  that  Meco-Moro  Agvdo,  in  Mingo 

likely  to  be  made  by  anybody  not  quite  Bevulgo,  means  the  Spanish  Mahometans  of 

familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  time  of  Henry  lY .  j  —  Tartamudo^  the 

the   author.    See   the  dedication  of  this  Spanish  Jews  *,  and  ChrUtobal  Mexia^  the 

commentary  to  Count  Haro,  with  the  Pr6-  Spanish  Christians, 

logo,   and    Sarmiento,    Poesia    Espaiiola,  A  spirited  imitation  of  Mingo  Revulgo, 

Madrid,  1776,  4to,  §  872.    But,  whoever  satirizing  abuses  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 

wrote  Mingo  Bevulgo,  there  is  no  doubt  it  and  Isabella,  is  mentioned  by  Pidal,  in  the 

was  an  important  and  a  popular  poem  in  notes  to  his  essay  prefixed  to  Baena,  and 

its  day.  an  extract  from  it  is  given  j  but  the  whole 

Sarmiento,  besides  what  he  says  of  Min-  poem  has  not  been  published.  (Gancionero 

go  Revulgo,  in  his  "Poesia  Espanola,"  de  Baena,  1861,  pp.  lxxiv.-Y.) 
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we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  had  some  influence  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  them.^ 

The  next  contribution  to  the  foundations  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  is  the  "  Celestina,"  a  dramatic  story,  contempo- 
rary with  the  poems  just  noticed,  and  probably.  The  Ceies- 
in  part,  the  work  of  the  same  hands.  It  is  a  ""*• 
prose  composition,  in  twenty-one  acts,  or  parts,  originally 
called  "  The  Tragicomedy  of  Calisto  and  Meliboea ; "  and 
though,  from  its  length,  and,  indeed,  from  its  very  struc- 
ture, it  can  never  have  been  represented,  its  dramatic 
spirit  and  movement  have  left  traces  that  are  not  to  be 
mistaken  ^  of  their  influence  on  the  national  drama  ever 
since. 

The  first  act,  which  is  much  the  longest,  was  probably 
written  by  Kodrigo  Cota,  of  Toledo,  and  in  that    Begun  by 
case  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  pro-    ^**'»- 
duced  about  1480.^^    It  opens  in  the  envu-ons  of  a  city, 


16  The  **  Di&Iogo  entre  el  Amor  y  tin 
Vi^  >»  was  first  printed,  I  believe,  in  the 
"Cancionero  General"  of  1511,  but  it  is 
found  with  the  Coplas  de  Manrique,  1688 
and  1632.  See,  also,  N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  n.  pp.  263,  264,  for  notices  of  Cota. 
The  fact  of  this  old  Dialogue  having  an 
e£fect  on  the  coming  drama  may  be  inferred, 
not  only  from  the  obvious  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two,  but  from  a  passage  in  Juan 
de  la  £nsina*8  Eclogue,  beginning  "Va- 
monos,  Gil,  al  aldea,"  which  plainly  alludes 
to  the  opening  of  Cota^s  Dialogue,  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  whole  of  it  The  passage  in 
Ensina  is  the  cqpcluding  VUlancico,  which 
begins, — 

Ningnno  eierre  las  puertu  t 
81  Amor  viniese  a  llamar. 
Que  no  le  ha  aprovechar. 

Let  no  man  ihut  his  doon  : 
If  Love  ihould  come  to  call, 
T  will  do  no  good  at  alL 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  "  Dialogo  "  printed  in 
1786,  with  MS.  notes  by  Thomas  de  Yriarte, 
the  poet,  correcting  the  text,  which  much 
needs  it  % 

M  They  are  called  actoa  in  the  original  j 
but  neither  act  nor  scene  is  a  proper  name 
for  the  parts  of  which  the  Celesthia  is  com- 
posed ;  since  it  occasionally  mingles  up,  in 
the  most  conAised  manner,  and  in  the  same 


act,  conversations  that  necessarily  hap- 
pened at  the  same  moment  in  different 
places.  Thus,  in.  the  fourteenth  act,  we 
have  conversations  held  partly  between 
Calisto  and  Meliboea  inside  her  father's 
garden,  and  partly  between  Calisto's  ser- 
vants, who  are  outside  of  it  j  all  given  as  a 
consecutive  dialogue,  without  any  notice  of 
the  change  of  place. 

w  Rojas,  the  author  of  all  but  the  first 
act  of  the  Celestina,  says,  in  a  prefotory 
letter  to  a  friend,  that  the  first  act  was 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Juan  de  Mena,  and  by  others  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Bodrigo  Cota.  The  ab- 
surdity €i  the  first  coi^ecture  was  noticed 
long  ago  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  has  been 
admitted  ever  since,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  we  have  of  Cota  falls  in  quite 
well  with  the  coi^ecture  that  he  wrote  it  j 
besides  which,  Alonso  de  Villegas,  in  the 
verses  prefixed  to  his  "Selvagia,"  1554, 
to  be  noticed  hereafter,  says  expressly, 
"  Though  he  was  poor  and  of  low  estate 
(pobre  y  de  baxo  lugar%  we  know  that 
Cota's  skill  (ciencia)  enabled  him  to  begin 
the  great  Celestina,  and  that  Rojas  finished 
it  with  an  ambrosial  air  that  can  never  be 
enough  valued  j »» — a  testimony  heretofore 
overlooked,  but  one  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  seems  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question.    Bodrigo  Cota  is  con- 
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which  is  not  named,"  with  a  scene  between  Calisto,  a 
young  man  of  rank,  and  Melibcea,  a  maiden  of  birth  and 
quaUties  still  more  noble  than  his  own.  He  finds  her 
in  her  father's  garden,  where  he  had  accidentally  fol- 
lowed his  bird  in  hawking,  and  she  receives  him  as  a  Span- 
ish lady  of  condition  in  that  age  would  be  likely  to  receive 
a  stranger  who  begins  his  acquaintance  by  making  love  to 
her.  The  result  is  that  the  presumptuous  young  man 
goes  home  full  of  mortification  and  despair,  and  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  darkened  chamber.  Sempronio,  a  con- 
fidential servant,  understanding  the  cause  of  his  master's 
trouble,  advises  him  to  apply  to  an  old  woman,  with 
whom  the  unprincipled  valet  is  secretly  in  league,  and 
who  is  half  a  pretender  to  witchcraft,  and  half  a  dealer 
in  love-philters.  This  personage  is  Celestina.  Her  char- 
acter, the  first  hint  of  .which  may  have  been  taken  from 
the  Archpriest  of  Hita's  sketch  of  one  with  not  dissimilar 
pretensions,  is  at  once  revealed  in  all  it^  power.  She 
boldly  promises  Calisto  that  he  shall  obtain  possession  of 
Meliboea,  and  from  that  moment  secures  to  herself  a  com- 
plete control  over  him,  and  over  all  who  are  about  him.^^ 

Thus  far  Cota  had  proceeded  in  his  outline,  when,  from 
some  unknown  reason,  he  stopped  short.  The  fragment 
he  had  written  was,  however,  circulated  and  admired,  and 
Fernando  de  Rojas  of  Montalvan,  a  bachelor  of  laws  liv- 
ing at  Salamanca,  took  it  up,  at  the  request  of  some  of 

jectured  to  hftye  been  a  converted  Jew,  But  Blanco  White's  inference  seems  to  be 
and  to  hare  encouraged  the  persecution  of  the  true  one,  and  would  place  both  parts 
the  foith  he  had  abjured.  (Pidal,  in  Can-  of  it  before  1490.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
cionero  de  Baena,  1861,  p.  xxxvii.)  allusions  (Acts  4  and  7)  to  the  autoa  de  fi 
As  to  the  time  when  the  Celestina  was  and  their  arrangements,  we  must  place  it 
written,  we  must  bring  it  into  the  reign  of  after  1480,  when  the  Inquisition  was  first 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  before  which  we  established.  But  this  is  doubtfuL 
cannot  find  sufficient  ground  Ibr  believing  is  Blanco  White  gives  ingenious  reasons 
such  Spanish  prose  to  have  been  possible,  for  supposing  that  Seville  is  the  city  re- 
It  is  curious,  however,  that,  from  one  and  ferred  to.  He  himself  was  bom  there,  and 
the  same  passage  in  the  third  act  of  the  could  judge  well. 

Celestina,  Blanco  White  (Yariedades,  Lon^  w  The  Trota-Conventos  of  Juan  Euis,  the 

don,  1824,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  226)  supposes  Archpriest  of  Hita,  has  already  been  no- 

Bojas  to  have  written  his  part  of  it  before  ticed  ;  and  cmainly  is  not  without  a  resem- 

the  fall  of  Granada,  and  Germond  de  La-  blance  to  'the  Celestina.    Besides,  in  the 

vigne  (Gelestine,  p.  63)  supposes  him  to  Second  Act  of  "  Calisto  y  Meliboea,"  Geles- 

have  written  it  either  afterwards,  or  at  the  tina  herself  is  once  expressly  called  Trot»> 

very  time  when  the  last  siege  was  going  on.  Conventos. 
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his  friends,  and,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  wrote  the  remainder 
in  a  fortnight  of  his  vacations  ;  the  twenty  acts  or  scenes 
which  he  added  for  this  purpose  constituting  p.  j^.  ^  x^ 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  composition.^  Feraandode 
That  the  conclusion  he  thus  arranged  was  such  ^^' 
as  the  original  inventor  of  the  story  intended,  is  not 
to  be  imagined.  Rojas  was  even  uncertain  who  this  first 
author  was,  and  evidently  knew  nothing  about  his  plans 
or  purposes ;  besides  which,  he  says  the  portion  that 
came  into  his  hands  was  a  comedy,  while  the  remainder 
is  so  violent  and  bloody  in  its  course  that  he  calls  the 
completed  work  a  tragicomedy;  a  name  which  it  has 
generally  borne  since,  and  which  he  perhaps  invented  to 
suit  this  particular  case.  One  circumstance,  however, 
connected  with  it,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  that 
the  different  portions  attributed  to  the  two  authors  are  so 
similar  in  style  and  finish,  as  to  have  led  to  the  conjecture 
that,  after  all,  the  whole  might  have  been  the  work  of 
Rojas,  who,  for  reasons,  perhaps,  arising  out  of  his  eccle- 
siastical position  in  society,  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  sole  author  of  it.^ 

But  this  is  not  the  account  given  by  Rojas  himself.  He 
says  that  he  found  the  first  act  already  written  ;  and  he 
begins  the  second  with  the  impatience  of  Calisto  in  urging 
Celestina  to  obtain  access  to  the  high-born  and  high-bred 
Melibcea.  The  low  and  vulgar  woman  succeeds,  by  pre- 
senting herself  at  the  house  of  Meliboea's  father  with  lady- 

^  Rojas  states  these  faxis  in  his  prefatory  Evil  Eye."    (Acabo  deacribir^  etc.,  ano  de 

anonymous  letter,  already  mentioned,  and  mcooolyi.  anos.)    But  I  think  there  is  no 

entitled  *^  El  Autor  &  un  su  Amigo ; "  and  connection  between  the  two. 

lie  declares  his  own  name  and  authorship  .     ^  Blanco  White,  in  a  criticism  on  the 

in  an  acrostic,  called  "  El  Autor  excusando  Celestina  (Variedades,  Tom.  I.  pp.  224, 

evL  Obra,^'  which  immediately  follows  the  296),  expresses  this  opinion,  which  is  also 

epistle,  and  tiie  initial  letters  of  which  bring  found  in  the  Preface  to  M.  Germond  de 

out  the  following  words:    "El   Bachiller  Lavigne's  French  translation  of  the  Celes- 

Femando  de  Rojas  acab6  la  comedia  de  tina.     L.  F.  Moratin,  too  (Obras,  Tom.  I. 

Calysto  y  Meliboea,  y  ftie  nascido  en  la  Parte  I.  p.  88),  thinks  there  is  no  difference 

puebla  de  Montalvan."  Of  course,  if  we  be-  in  style  between  the  two  parts,  though  he 

liere  Rojas  himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  treats  them  as  the  work  of  different  writers, 

on  this  i>oint.    A  person  named  Fernando  But  the  acute  author  of  the  "  Di&logo  de  las 

de  Rojas  is  noticed  by  Gayangos,  in  the  Lenguas  "  (Mayans   y   Siscar,   Origenes, 

notes  to  the   Spanish  translation  of  this  Madrid,  1737, 12mo,  Tom.  n.  p.  165)  is  of 

work(Tom.I.p.  545),  as  the  author  or  copy-  a  different  opinion;  and  so  is  Lampillas, 

ist  of  a  treatise  on  "Fascination,  or  the  Ensayo,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  Tom.  VI.  p.  54. 
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like  trifles  to  sell ;  and,  having  once  obtained  an  entrance, 
easily  finds  the  means  of  establishing  her  right  to  return. 
Intrigues  of  the  grossest  kind  amongst  the  servants  and  sub- 
ordinates follow  ;  and  the  machinations  and  contrivances 
of  the  mover  of  the  whole  mischief  advance  through  the 
midst  of  them  with  great  rapidity,  —  all  managed  by  her- 
self, and  all  contributing  to  her  power  and  purposes. 
Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
unprincipled  activity  and  talent.  She  talks  like  a  saint  or 
a  philosopher,  as  it  suits  her  purpose.  She  flatters  ;  she 
threatens  ;  she  overawes.  Her  unscrupulous  ingenuity  is 
never  at  fault ;  her  main  object  is  never  forgotten  or  over- 
looked. 

Meantime,  the  unhappy  Meliboea,  urged  by  whatever 
insinuation  and  seduction  can  suggest,  is  made  to  confess 
her  love  for  Calisto.  From  this  moment  her  fate  is  sealed. 
Calisto  visits  her  secretly  in  the  night,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old  Spanish  gallants  ;  and  then  the  conspiracy  hurries 
onward  to  its  consummation.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  retribution  begins.  The  persons  who  had  assisted  Ca- 
listo to  bring  about  his  first  interview  with  her  quarrel 
for  the  reward  he  had  given  them  ;  and  Celestina,  at  the 
moment  of  her  triumph,  is  murdered  by  her  own  base 
agents  and  associates,  two  of  whom,  attempting  to  escape, 
are  in  their  turn  summarily  put  to  death  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  Great  confusion  ensues.  Calisto  is  regarded  as 
the  indirect  cause  of  Celestina's  death,  since  she  perished 
in  his  service  ;  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  depend- 
ent upon  her  are  roused  to  such  indignation,  that  they 
track  him  to  his  place  of  assignation,  seeking  for  revenge. 
There  they  fall  into  a  quarrel  with  the  servants  he  had 
posted  in  the  streets  for  his  protection.  He  hastens  to 
the  rescue,  is  precipitated  firom  a  ladder,  and  is  killed  on 
the  spot.  Meliboea  confesses  her  guilt  and  shame,  and 
throws  herself  headlong  from  a  high  tower  ;  immediately 
upon  which  the  whole  melancholy  and  atrocious  story 
ends  with  the  lament  of  the  broken-hearted  father  over 
her  dead  body. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  Celestina  is  rather  a  dram- 
atized romance  than  a    proper  drama,  or  even  a  well- 
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considered  attempt  to  produce  a  strictly  dramatic  effect. ' 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  Europe  can  show  nothing  on  its 
theatres,  at  the  same  period,  of  equal  literary  ^dramatized 
merit.  It  is  full  of  life  and  movement  through-  ™mance. 
out.  Its  characters,  from  Celestina  down  to  her  insolent 
and  lying  valets,  and  her  brutal  female  associates,  are 
developed  with  a  skill  and  truth  rarely  found  in  the  best 
periods  of  the  Spanish  drama.  Its  style  is  easy  and 
pure,  sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  fiill  of  the  idiomatic 
resources  of  the  old  and  true  Castilian ;  such  a  style,  un- 
questionably, as  had  not  yet  been  approached  in  Spanish 
prose,  and  was  not  often  reached  afterwards.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  we  are  offended  by  an  idle  and  cold  display 
of  learning ;  but,  like  the  gross  manners  of  the  piece,  this 
poor  vanity  is  a  fault  that  belonged  to  the  age. 

The  great  offence  of  the  Celestina,  however,  is,  that 
large  portions  of  it  are  foul  with  a  shameless  libertinism 
of  thought  and  language.  Why  the  authority  of  i^^  i^^. 
church  and  state  did  not  at  once  interfere  to  pre-  *^°*^- 
vent  its  circulation,  seems  now  hardly  intelligible.  Prob- 
ably it  was,  in  part,  because  the  Celestina  claimed  to  be 
written  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  young  against  the 
seductions  and  crimes  it  so  loosely  unveils ;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  it  claimed  to  be  a  book  whose  tendency 
was  good.  Certainly,  strange  as  the  fact  may  now  seem 
to  us,  many  so  received  it.  It  was  dedicated  to  reverend 
ecclesiastics,  and  to  ladies  of  rank  and  modesty  in  Spain 
and  out  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  been  read  generally,  and 
perhaps  by  the  wise,  the  gentle,  and  the  good,  without  a 
blush.  When,  therefore,  those  who  had  the  power  were 
called  to  exercise  it,  they  shrank  from  the  task;  only 
slight  changes  were  required ;  and  the  Celestina  was  then 
left  to  run  its  course  of  popular  favor  unchecked.^    In 

ss  For  a  notice  of  the  first  known  edition,  of  Alcal4, 1586,  and  Madrid,  1505,  are  slight, 

— that  of  1499,  —  which  is  entitled  "  Com-  and  in  the  Plantiniana  edition,  1595, 1  think 

edia,"  and  is  divided  into  sixteen  acts,  see  there  are  none.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 

an  article  on  the  Celestina  by  Y.  Wolf;  in  few  are  ordered  in  the  Index  of  1667  (p.  948), 

Bl&tter  fur  LiterarischeUnterhaltung,  1845,  and  that  the  whole  book  was  not  forbid- 

Nos.  213  to  217,  which  leaves  little  to  de-  den  till  1793,  having  been  expressly  per- 

8ise  on  the  subject  it  so  thoroughly  dis^*  mitted,  with  expurgations,  in  the  Index  of 

The  expurgations  in  the  editions  1790,  and  appearing  first,  as  prohibited,  in 
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'the  century  that  followed  its  first  appearance  from  the 
press  in  1499,  a  century  in  which  the  number  of  readers 
Its  great  sue-  was  Comparatively  very  small,  it  is  easy  to  enu- 
Si^fraM^  merate  above  thirty  editions  of  the  original, 
lations.  Probably  there  were  more.     At  that  time,  too,  or 

soon  afterwards,  it  was  made  known  in  English,  in  German, 
and  in  Dutch  ;  and,  that  none  of  the  learned  at  least  might 
be  beyond  its  reach,  it  appeared  in  the  universal  Latin. 
Thrice  it  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  thrice  into 
French.  The  cautious  and  severe  author  of  the  *'  Dialogue 
on  Languages,"  the  Protestant  Vald^s,  gave  it  the  highest 
praise.^  So  did  Cervantes.^  The  very  name  of  Celes- 
tina  became  a  proverb,  like  the  thousand  bywords  and 
adages  she  herself  pours  out,  with  such  wit  and  fluency ;  ^ 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  that,  down  to  the  days  of 
the  Don  Quixote,  no  Spanish  book  was  so  much  known 
and  read  at  home  and  abroad. 

Such  success  insured  for  it  a  long  series  of  imitations  ; 
most  of  them  yet  more  offensive  to  morals  and  public 
decency  than  the  Celestina  itself,  and  all  of  them,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  of  inferior  literary  merit  to  their 

the  Index  printed  1805.  No  other  book,  that  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Amarfta  (1822) 

I  know  of,  shows  so  distinctly  how  supple  and  Aribau  (1846). 

and  compliant  the  Inquisition  was,  where,  ^  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom.  II.  p. 
as  in  this  case,  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  167.  "  No  book  in  CMtilian  has  been  writ- 
control  the  public  taste.  "  If  these  men,'*  ten  in  a  language  more  natun^,  appro- 
-^says  Louis  de  Leon,  speaking  of  persons  priate,  and  elegant."  Salas  Barbadillo,  in 
who  did  not  entirely  approve  the  works  of  the  dedication  of  his  "  Sagass  Estacio,"  1620, 
Santa  Teresa, — "if  these  men  were  moved  says  of  the  Celestina :  "  £s  de  tanto  Talor, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  would,  first,  and  que,  entre  todos  los  hombres  doctos  y 
before  all  things,  condemn  the  Celestina  graves,  annque  sean  los  de  mas  recatada 
and  Books  of  Chivalry,  and  the  other  thou-  virtud,  se  ha  hecho  lugar,  adquiriendo  cada 
sand  tales  and  works  full  of  vanity  and  dia  venerable  estimacion ;  i)orque  entre 
indecencies,  with  which  the  souls  oi  men  aquellas  burltu,  al  paracer  livianas,  ensena 
are  continually  poisoned."  (Obras,  Mad-  una  doctrina  moral  y  Oatolica,  amenazando 
rid,  Tom.  Y.  1806,  p.  362.)  Yet  an  Italian  con  el  mal  fin  de  los  interlocutores  a  los 
translation  of  the  Celestina,  printed  at  que  les  imitan  en  los  vicios."  This  was,  no 
Venice  in  1525,  which  is  well  made,  and  is  doubt,  till  a  late  period,  and  is,  in  part,  even 
dedicated  to  a  lady,  is  not  expurgated  at  now,  the  opinion  in  Spain  respecting  the 
all.    There  are  lists  of  the  editions  of  the  Celestina. 

original  in  L.  F.  Moratin  (Obras,  Tom.  I.  ^  Verses  by  "  El  Donoso,"  prefixed  to 

Parte  I.  p.  89),  and  B.  C.  Aribau's  "  Bibli-  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote. 

otecadeAutoresEspanoles"  (Madrid,  1846,  26  Sebastian  de  Covarrubias,  Tesoro  de 

8vo,  Tom.  m.  p.  xii.),  to  which,  however,  la  Lengua  Castellana,  Madrid,  1674,  fbL, 

additions  can  be  made  by  turning  to  Bru-  9^  verb, 
net,  Ebert,  and  the  other  bibliographers. 
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model.  One,  called  "  The  Second  Comedia  of  Celestina/' 
in  which  she  is  raised  from  the  dead,  was  published  in 
1580,  by  Feliciano  de  Silva,  Ifee  author  of  the 
old  romance  of  "Florisel  de  Niquea,"  and  went 
through  four  editions.  A  second,  by  Gaspar  Gomez  de 
Toledo,  appeared  in  163T ;  a  third  in  1647,  by  Sebastian  Fer- 
nandez, called  "  The  Tragedy  of  Policiana,''  in  twenty-nine 
acts ;  a  fourth  in  1664,  by  Joan  Kodrigues  Florian,  in  forty- 
three  scenes,  called  "  The  Comedia  of  Florinea  ;  "  and  a 
fifth,  "The  Selvagia,"in  five  acts,  also  in  1664,by  Alonso  jie 
Villegas.  In  1613,  Pedro  de  Urrea,  of  the  same  family 
with  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  rendered  the  first  act  of  the 
original  Celestina  into  good  Castilian  verse,  dedicating  it 
to  his  mother ;  and  in  1640,  Juan  Sedeno  performed  a 
similar  service  for  the  whole  of  it.  Tales  and  romances 
followed,  somewhat  later,  in  large  numbers ;  some,  like 
"  The  Ingenious  Helen,"  and  "  The  Cunning  Flora,"  not 
without  merit;  while  others,  like  "The  Eufrosina,"  praised 
more  than  it  deserves  by  Quevedo,  were  little  regarded 
from  the  first.* 


s>  Pafi>ii8que,  Hist  Oompar^  des  Litter-  which  my  copy  is  a  rery  small  82mo., 

alores  Sspagnole  et  Franci^e,  IParis,  1848,  printed  at  Antwerp,  without  year  or  pag- 

8to,  Tom.  I.  p.  478  j  — the  Essay  prefixed  ing,  but  announced  as  sold  at  the  "  Polla 

to  the  French  translation  of  Larigne,  Paris^  grassa  **  in  that  city,  and  at  ihe  **  Samari- 

1841,  12mo ;  •'-Montiano  y  Luyando,  Dis-  tana  *'  in  Paris.    It  is  founded  on  the  idea 

cnrso  sobre  las  Tragedias  Espanolas,  Mad-  that  Celestina  herself;  instead  of  having 

rid,  1760,  12mo,  p.  9,  and  po»ty  c.  21.  been  put  to  death  by  her  own  brutal  asso- 

^nie  "Ingeniosa  Helena**  (1618)  and  the  elates,  had  only  feigned  to  be  dead,  and 

**  Flora  Malsabidilla**  (1623)  are  by  Salas  then  availed  herself  of  her  magical  arts  to 

Barbadillo,  uid  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  keep  up  the  delusion  afterwards.    During 

among  the  prose  fictions  of  the  seventeenth  this  period,  she  is  concealed  in  the  house 

century.    The  **  Euflrosina**  is  by  Ferrelra  of  a  high  ecclesiastic,  and  when  she  comes 

de  Vaaeoneellos,  a  Portuguese,  and  why,  in  out  to  the  worid,  after  her  eclipse,  she  is 

1681,  it  was  translated  into  Spanish  by  received  as  one  raised  from  the  dead,  and 

Sallesteros  Baavedra  as  if  it  had  been  an-  sets  up  fbr  holiness  and  for  the  power  of 

onymous,  I  know  not.     It  is  often  men-  working  miracles,  but  all  the  while  goes  on 

tioned  as  the  work  at  Lobo,  another  Portu-  with  her  career  of  secret  crimes  and  alxmi- 

goese  (Barbosa,  Bib.  Lnsit.,  Tom.  II.  p.  inations.     The  story  of  Felides  and  PoU- 

242,  and  Tom.  lY.  p.  143),  and  Quevedo,  andria— the  lovers  whom  she  serves  — is 

in  his  Preface   to  the  Spanish  version,  much  like  that  of  Callsto  and  Meliboea, 


to  have  been  of  that  opinion  ;  but  but  does  not  end  with  such  horrors  and 

ttiis,  too,  is  not  true.    Lobo  only  prepared,  guilt.    Some  of  the  scenes  with  the  inferior 

in  1618,  an  edition  of  the  Portuguese  orig-  personages  are  very  coarse,  and  others  are 

inaL  •  ingenious  and  amusing  ;  but  throughout  it 

Of  the  imitations  of  the  Oelestina  men-  lacks  the  spirited,  effective  style  of  its  bril- 

tloDed  in  the  text,  three,  perhaps,  deserve  liant  prototype.    Like  that,  the  Segunda 

farther  notice.  (Mestina  is  very  long,  and  is  divided  into 

The  first  is  **La  Segunda  Celestina,**  of  finrty  Cenot;— an  ancient  mode  of  speO- 
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At  last,  it  came  upon  the  stage,  for  which  its  original 
character  had  so  nearly  fitted  it.  Cepeda,  in  1582,  fonned 
It  is  brought  0^*  o^  it  one-half  of  his  "  Comedia  Selvage,'^ 
on  the  stage,  ^hich  is  Only  the  four  first  acts  of  the  Oelestina 
thrown  into  easy  verse ;  ^  and  Alfonso  Velasquez  de  Ve- 
lasco,  as  early  as  1602,  published  a  drama  in  prose,  called 


ing  Eacenas.  The  name  of  the  author  ia 
indicated  in  some  prefatory  verses  by  Pe- 
dro Mercado  •,  but  not  elsewhere.  The 
Antwerp  edition,  as  I  hare  noted,  is  with- 
out date.  But,  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale, 
at  Bologna,  I  found  a  copy  of  one  printed 
at  Venice,  1586,  said  to  be  corrected  by  Do- 
mingo de  Gbiztelu,  Secretary  to  Don  Lope 
de  Soria,  then  Ambassador  to  the  Venetian 
republic. 

The  second  is  the  one  entitled  "Tlori- 
nea,"  which  was  printed  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  in  1654,  and  which,  though  cerw 
tainly  without  the  power  and  life  of  the 
work  it  imitates,  is  yet  written  in  a  pure 
and  good  style.  The  principal  personage 
is  Marcelia, — parcel  witch,  wholly  shame- 
less, —  going  regularly  to  matins  and  ves- 
pers, and  talking  religion  and  philosophy, 
while  her  house  and  life  are  full  of  what- 
ever is  most  infamous.  Some  of  ttie  scenes 
are  as  indecent  as  any  in  the  Celestina } 
but  the  story  is  less  disagreeable,  as  it 
ends  with  an  honorable  love-match  be- 
tween Floriano  and  Belisea,  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  drama,  and  promises  to  give 
their  wedding  in  a  continuation,  which, 
however,  never  appeared.  It  is  longer 
than  its  prototype,  filling  812  pages  of 
black  letter,  closely  printed,  in  small  quar- 
to ;  abounds  in  proverbs  }  and  contains 
occasional  snatches  of  poetry,  which  are 
not  in  BO  good  taste  as  the  prose.  Elorian, 
the  author,  says,  that,  though  his  work 
is  called  comediay  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  <*  historiador  c6mico,"  a  dramatic  nar- 
rator. 

The  other  is  the  «  Selvagia,"  by  Alonso 
de  Villegas,  published  at  Toledo,  in  1654, 
4to,  the  same  year  with  the  Florinea,  to 
which  it  alludes  with  great  admiration. 
Its  story  is  ingenious.  Flesinardo,  a  rich 
gentleman  from  Mexico,  falls  in  love  with 
Bosiana,  whom  he  has  only  seen  at  a  win- 
dow of  her  father's  house.  His  firiend  Sel- 
vage, who  is  advised  of  this  circumstance, 
watches  the  same  window,  and  falls  in  love 
with  a  lady  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the 
same  that  had  been  seen  by  Flesinardo. 


Much  trouble  naturally  follows.  But  it  is 
happily  discovered  that  the  lady  is  not  the 
same  j  after  which — except  in  the  episodes 
of  the  servants,  the  bully,  and  the  inferior 
lovers — everything  goes  on  successfully, 
under  the  management  of  an  unprincipled 
counterpart  of  the  profligate  Celestina,  and 
ends  with  the  marriage  of  the  four  lovers. 
It  is  not  so  long  as  the  Celestina  or  the 
Florinea,  filling  only  seventy-three  leaves 
in  quarto,  but  it  is  an  avowed  imitation  of 
both.  Of  the  genius  that  gives  such  Itfe 
and  movement  to  its  principal  prototype 
there  is  little  trace,  nor  has  it  an  equal 
purity  of  style.  But  some  of  its  declama- 
tions, perhaps,— though  as  misplaced  as 
its  pedantry, — are  not  without  power,  and 
some  of  its  dialogue  is  free  and  natural. 
It  claims  everywhere  to  be  very  religious 
and  moral,  but  it  is  anything  rather  than 
either.  Of  its  author  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  As  in  everything  else  he  imitates 
the  Celestina^  so  he  imitates  it  in  some 
prefatory  acrostic  verses,  from  which  I 
have  spelt  out  the  following  sentence  : 
*^  Alonso  de  Villegas  Selvago  compuso  la 
Comedia  Selvagia  en  servicio  de  su  Sen- 
nora  Isabel  de  Barrionuevo,  siendo  de  edad 
de  veynte  annos,  en  Toledo,  su  patria ;  ^  — > 
a  singular  offering,  certainly,  to  the  lady  of 
his  love.  It  is  divided  into  series,  as  well 
as  acts. 

Oayangos,  in  a  note  to  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  thU  History  (Madrid,  1861,  Tom. 
I.  pp.  525-28),  gives  an  account  of  the 
"Policiana,"  which,  fr<Mn  an  acrostic  pre- 
fixed to  it,  was  the  work  of  £1  BachiUer 
Sebastian  Fernandez,  and,  from  an  abstract 
of  its  contents,  is  as  coarse  and  shameless 
as  the  Celestina,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  at 
once  a  close  and  a  poor  imitation.  Polici- 
ana,  who  is  the  heroine  and  scandal  of  the 
piece,  perishes  at  the  end  by  having  a  lion 
let  loose  on  her  }  but  not  until  she  has 
made  a  will  leaving  the  secrets  of  her  art 
to  Celestina. 

^  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  I.  Parte 
I.  p.  280,  and  po8tj  Period  II.  c.  28. 
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"  The  Jealous  Man/'  founded  entirely  on  the  Celestina, 
whose  character,  under  the  name  of  Lena,  is  given  with 
nearly  all  its  original  spirit  and  eflfect.®  How  far  either 
the  play  of  Velasco  or  that  of  Cepeda  succeeded,  we  are 
not  told ;  but  the  coarseness  and  indecency  of  both  are 
so  great,  that  they  can  hardly  have  been  long  tolerated 
by  the  public,  if  they  were  by  the  Church.  The  essential 
type  of  Celestina,  however,  the  character  as  originally 
conceived  by  Cota  and  Rojas,  was  continued  on  the  stage 
in  such  plays  as  the  ''Celestina"  of  Mendoza,  "The 
Second  Celestina  ''  of  Agustin  de  Salazar,  and  "  The 
School  of  Celestina''  by  Salas  Barbadillo,  all  produced 
soon  after  the  year  1600,  as  well  as  in  others  that  have 
been  produced  since.  Even  in  our  own  days,  a  drama 
containing  so  much  of  her  story  as  a  modem  audience 
will  listen  to  has  been  received  with  favor;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  original  tragicomedy  itself  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  reprinted  at  Madrid,  with  va- 
rious readings  to  settle  its  text,  and  of  being  rendered 
anew  by  fresh  and  vigorous  translations  into  the  French 
and  German.^ 


^  The  name  of  this  author  seems  to  have  French  translation  is  the  one  already  men- 
been,  for  a  time,  somewhat  uncertain,  and  tioned,  by  Germond  de  Lavigne  (Paris, 
has  been  given  in  two  or  three  different  1841, 12mo) ;  and  the  Qerman  translation, 
ways,  —  Alfonso  Vaz,  Vazquez,  Velasquez,  which  is  very  accurate  and  spirited,  is  by 
and  Uz.  de  Velasco.  I  have  a  copy  of  an  £dw.  Billow  (Leipzig,  1843, 12mo).  Traces 
edition  of  1602,  printed  at  Milan,  where  I  of  it  on  the  English  stage  are  found  as 
think  it  was  written,  for  its  dedication  is  early  as  about  1530  (Collier's  History  of 
dated  there,  Sept.  16,  1602,  and  it  is  ad-  Dram.  Poetry,  etc.,  London,  18^1,  8vo, 
dressed  to  another  Velasco,  President  of  the  Tom.  II.  p.  408) ;  and  I  have  a  translation 
Council  of  Italy.  It  is  signed  D.  Alfonso  of  it  by  James  Mabbe  (London,  1631,  folio), 
Uz.  de  Velasco,  which  means  Velasquez  de  which,  for  its  idiomatic  English  style,  de- 
Velasco,  as  the  name  is  given  in  ftill  in  serves  to  be  called  beautifuL  Three  trans- 
another  edition  of  the  same  year.  There  lations  of  it,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  into 
is  also,  I  believe,  an  edition  of  Barcelona,  Trench  (the  one  published  at  Eouen,  1633, 
1613,  and  it  is  in  Ochoa's  Origenes  del  with  the  original,  is  in  excellent  old  French), 
Teatro  Espanol  (Paris,  1838).  Some  of  the  and  three  into  Italian,  which  were  tre- 
characters  are  well  drawn ;  for  instance,  that  quently  reprinted,  besides  one  into  LiUin, 
of  Inocencio,  which  reminds  me  occasionally  already  alluded  to,  and  one  into  German, 
of  the  inimitable  Dominie  Sampson.  There  may  be  found  noted  in  Brunet,  Ebert,  etc. 
are  also  by  him  **  Odas  a  Imitacion  de  los  The  old  Latin  translation,  however,  is 
Biete  Sahnos  penetenciales  de  David,**  1592.  the  most  curious  of  alL    It  was  made  by 

20  Gustine,  L'Espagne   sous  Ferdinand  Caspar  Barth,  a  scholar  of  no  mean  note 

Tn.,   troisi^me   ^dit.,    Paris,  1838,  8vo,  (Niceron,   Hommes   Illustres,  Tom.  Vn. 

Tom.  I.  p.  279.    The  edition  of  Celestina  1729,  p.  29,  etc.),  and  it  was  printed  at 

with  the  various  readings  is  that  of  Mad-  Frankfort  in  1624  (12mo.  pp.  462)  with  the 

rid,  1822,  18mo,  by  Leon  Amarita.     The  title  of  «*  Pomoboscodidascalus  Latinus,** 
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The  influence,  therefore,  of  the  Celfestina  seems  not  yet 
Its  present    at  an  end,  little  as  it  deserves  regard,  except 
reputation.    fQj.  j^g  life-Ukc  exhibition  of  the  most  unworthy- 
forms  of  human  character,  and  its  singularly  pure,  rich, 
and  idiomatic  Castilian  style. 

with  notes  by  the  learned  translator,  that    seems  to  me  to  be  rendered  with  ipirit 
Btin  hare  their  valne.    I  hare  compsoed    and  effe^ 
the  fourth  act  with  the  original,  and  it 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

DRAMA   CONTINUED. — JUAN    DE    LA  ENZINA. —  HIS   LIFS  AND   WORIUI. 

—  HIS  REPRESENTACIONES,  AND  THEIB  CHARACTER.  —  FIRST  SECULAR 
DRAMAS  ACTED  IN  SPAIN. — SOME  RELIGIOUS  IN  THEIR  TONE,  AND 
SOME  NOT. GIL   VICENTE,   A  PORTUGUESE. HIS   SPANISH  DRAMAS. 

—  AUTO  OP  CASSANDRA.  —  COMEDIA  OP  THE  WIDOWER.  —  HIS  INFLU- 
l^CE  ON  THE  SPANISH  DRAMA. 

The  "  Oelestina/'  as  has  been  intimated,  produced  little 
or  no  immediate  eflfect  on  the  rude  beginnings  of  the 
Spanish  drama ;  perhaps  not  so  much  as  the  dialogues  of 
"  Mingo  Kevulgo/'  and  "  Love  and  the  Old  Man."  But 
the  three  taken  together  unquestionably  lead  us  to  the 
true  founder  of  the  secular  theatre  in  Spain,  Juan  de  la 
Enzina,*  who  was  probably  bom  in  the  village  ju^n  de  u 
whose  name  he  bears,  in  1468  or  1469,  and  was  ^»»"*^ 
educated  at  the  neighboring  University  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of 
its  chancellor,  then  one  of  the  rising  family  of  Alva. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  at  court;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  we  find  him  in  the  household  of  Fadrique  de 
Toledo,  first  Duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  and  to  his  duchess 
Enzina  addressed  much  of  his  poetry.  In  1496  he  pub- 
lished the  earliest  edition  of  his  works,  divided  into  four 
parts,  which  are  successively  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alva,  to  Prince 
John,  and  to  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  son  of  his  patron. 

Somewhat  later,  Enzina  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- . 
came  a  priest,  and,  from  his  skill  in  music,  rose  to  be 
head  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  chapel ;  the  highest  honor  the 
world  then  ofiered  to  his  art.     In  the  course  of  1518- 
1520  he  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem  with 

1  He  speUs  hlg  name  differently  in  differrat  editions  of  his  woiics ;  Bndna  in  1480^ 
Xnxina  in  1509  and  elsewhere. 
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Fadrique  Afan  de  Kibera,  Marquis  of  Tarifa  ;  and,  on  his 
return,  published,  in  1521,  a  poor  poetical  account  of  his 
devout  adventures,  accompanied  with  great  praises  of  the 
Marquis,  and  ending  with  an  expression  of  his  happiness 
at  living  in  Rome.^  At  a  more  advanced  age,  however/ 
having  received  a  priory  in  Leon  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  died,  in 
1534,  at  Salamanca,  in  whose  cathedral  his  monument 
was  long  to  be  seen.* 

Of  his  collected  works  six  editions  at  least  were  pub- 
lished between  1496  and  1616  ;  showing  that,  for  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  he  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able degree  of  popularity.  They  contain  a  good 
deal  of  pleasant  lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  villancicos,  in 
the  old  popular  Spanish  style  ;  and  two  or  three  descrip- 
tive poems,  particularly  "  A  Vision  of  the  Temple  of  Tame 
and  the  glories  of  Castile,''  in  which  Ferdinand  an.d  Isa- 
bella receive  great  eulogy,  and  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  his  patrons.  But  most  of  his  shorter  poems  were 
slight  contributions  of  his  talent  oflfered  on  particular 
occasions  ;  and  by  far  the  most  important  works  he  has 
left  us  are  the  dramatic  compositions  which  fill  the  fourth 
division  of  his  Cancionero. 

These  compositions  are  called  by  Enzina  himself  "  Rep- 
resentaciones  ; ''  and  in  the  edition  of  1496  there  are  nine 
of  them,  while  in  the  last  two  editions  there  are  eleven, 

s  There  is  an  edition  of  it  (Madrid,  1780,  Egypt,  and  at  Jerusalem  became  a  knight- 
12mo)  filling  a  hundred  pages,  to  which  is  templar  *,  but  his  account  of  what  he  saw- 
added  a  summary  of  the  whole  in  a  ballad  and  did,  though  I  doubt  not  it  is  curious 
of  eighteen  pages,  which  may  hare  been  for  the  history  of  geography,  is  as  firee 
intended  for  popular  recitation.  The  last  firom  the  spirit  of  poetry  as  can  well  be 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  work  of  Enzina.  Qay-  imagined.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it,  if  not 
angos  says  Enzina's  i>oetical  account  was  broken  into  verses,  might  be  read  as  pure 
printed  with  a  prose  account  of  their  com-  and  dignified  Castilian  prose,  and  parts  of 
mon  travels,  by  the  Marquis,  in  1680, 1606,  it  would  have  considerable  merit  as  such. 
1608,  and  1738.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  8  The  best  life  of  Enzina  is  one  in  the 
book  of  devotion,  and  is,  in  fact,  little  else.  **  Allgemeine  Bncyclopedie  der  Wissens- 
A  similar  pilgrimage,  partly  devout,  partly  chaften  und  Eunste  "  (Erste  Section,  Leip- 
poetical,  was  made  a  century  later  by  Pe-  zig,  4to,  Tom.  XXXIV.  pp.  187-189).  It 
dro  de  Escobar  Oabeza  de  la  Vaca,  who  is  by  Ferdinand  Wolf,  of  Vienna.  An  early 
published  an  account  of  it  in  1587  (12mo),  and  satisfactory  notice  of  Enzina  is  to  be 
at  Valladolid,  in  twenty-five  cantos  of  found  in  Gonzalez  de  Avila,  *'  Historia  dd 
blank  verse,  entitled  "  Lucero  de  la  Tierra  Salamanca  "  (Salamanca,  1606,  4to,  lab. 
Santa,"  ~  A  Lighthouse  for  the  Holy  Land.  III.  c.  xziL),  where  Enzina  is  called  **  h^o 
He   went  and  returned  by  the  way  of  desta  patria,"  that  is,  Salamanca. 
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one  of  which  contains  the  date  of  1498.  They  are  in  the 
nature  of  eclogues,  though  one  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  why,  is  called  an  "  Auto  ;  ''*  and  they  were  Hisdranuifc- 
represented  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alva,  ^^  ^^*^"* 
the  Prince  Don  John,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  and  other 
distinguished  personages  enumerated  in  the  notices  pre- 
fixed to  them.  All  are  in  some  form  of  the  old  Spanish 
verse  ;  in  all  there  is  singing ;  and  in  one  there  is  a  dance. 
They  have,  therefore,  several  of  the  elements  of  the 
proper  secular  Spanish  drama,  whose  origin  we  can  trace 
no  further  back  by  any  authentic  monument  now  existing. 
Two  things,  however,  should  be  noted,  when  consider- 
ing these  dramatic  eflforts  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Spanish  drama.  The  first  is  their  in- 
ternal structure  and  essential  character.  They  are  ec- 
logues only  in  form  and  name,  not  in  substance  ^ 

o  •'  '  They  are  ec- 

and  spirit.  Enzina,  whose  poetical  account  of  logueiin 
his  travels  in  Palestine  proves  him  to  have  had  ^"^ 
scholarlike  knowledge,  began  by  translating,  or  rather 
paraphrasing,  the  ten  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  accommodating 
some  of  them  to  events  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  or  to  passages  in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Alva.*  From  these  he  easily  passed  to  the  preparation  of 
eclogues  to  be  represented  before  his  patrons  and  their 
courtly  fidends.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  was  naturally 
reminded  of  the  religious  exhibitions,  which  had  been 
popular  in  Spain  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  and 
had  always  been  given  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church. 

*  «  Auto  del  Repelon,"  or  Auto  of  the  las  Lenguas }  *♦  but  it  was  put  into  the 

Brawl,  being  a  quarrel  in  the  market-place  Index  Expurgatorius,  1659,  and   occurs 

of  Salamanca,  between  some  students  of  again  in  that  of  1667,  p.  733.    I  know  of 

the  University  and  sundry  shepherds.  The  only  one  copy  of  it ;  that  in  the  precious 

word  auto  comes  from  the  Latin  actus ^  and  library  of  Don  Vicente  Saly&,  at  Valencia, 

was  applied  to   any  particularly  solemn  Some  others  of  his  works  were  separately 

acts,  however  difiTerent  in  their  nature  and  printed,  —  such  as   his   **  Disparates  tro- 

character,  fke  the  autoa  aacramentaleg  bados,"  in  1496,— and  some  of  his  Farsas  j 

of  tiie  Corpus  Chriati  days,  and  the  autos  ooe  at  first  without  a  date,  and  afterwards, 

tfe /ij  of  the  Inquisition.  (See  Govarrubias,  in  1653,  in  4to. 

Tesoro,  ad  verb,  j  and  the  account  of  Lope  »  They  may  have  been  represented,  but  I 

de  Vega's  drama,  in  the  next  period.)    In  know  of  no  proof  that  they  were,  except 

1514  Enzina  published  at  Rome  a  drama  this  accommodation  of  them  to  personages 

entitled  "  Placida  y  Victoriano,"  which  he  some  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been  of 

called  una  egloga,  and  which   is  much  his  audience  on  similar  occasions, 
praised  by  the  author  of  the  "  Di&logo  de 
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Six,  therefore,  of  his  eclogues,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
ancient  custom,  are,  in  fact,  dialogues  of  the  simplest 
kind,  represented  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  or  during  Oar- 
nival  and  Lent ;  in  one  of  which  the  manger  at  Bethlehem 
is  introduced,  and  in  another  a  sepulchral  monument,  set- 
ting forth  the  burial  of  the  Saviour,  while  all  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  enacted  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  though  two  certainly  are  not  very  religious  in  their 
tone  and  character. 

The  remaining  five  are  altogether  secular:  three  of 
them  having  a  sort  of  romantic  story,  the  fourth  intro- 
ducing a  shepherd  so  desperate  with  love  that  he  kills  him- 
self, and  the  fifth  exhibiting  a  market-day  farce  and  riot 
between  sundry  country  people  and  students,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  Enzina  may  well  enough  have  gathered 
during  his  own  life  at  Salamanca.  These  five  eclogues, 
therefore,  connect  themselves  with  the  coming  secular 
drama  of  Spain  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  just  as 
the  first  six  look  back  towards  the  old  religious  exhibitions 
of  the  country. 

The  other  circumstance  that  should  be  noted  in  relation 
to  them,  as  proof  that  they  constitute  the  commencement 
of  the  Spanish  secular  drama,  is,  that  they  were  really 
They  weiew-  Actcd.  Nearly  all  of  them  speak  in  their  titles 
ally  acted.  q^  i]^{g  f^ct,  mentioning  sometimes  the  person- 
ages who  were  present,  and  in  more  than  one  instancy 
alluding  to  Enzina  himself,  as  if  he  had  performed  some 
of  the  parts  in  person.  Rojas,  a  great  authority  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  theatre,  declares  the  same  thing 
expressly,  coupling  the  fall  of  Granada  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Columbus  with  the  establishment  of  the  theatre 
in  Spain  by  Enzina ;  events  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
his  profession  as  an  actor,  he  seems  to  consider  of  nearly 
equal  importance.^  The  precise  year  when  this  happened 
is  given  by  a  learned  antiquary  of  the  time  of  Ailip  the 

«  Agustin  de  Bojas,  Viage  Entretenido,  the  first.'*    Bojas.was  not  born  till  1577, 

Madrid^  1614,  12mo,  ff.  46,  47.    Speaking  but  lie  was  devoted  to  the  theatre  his  whole 

of  the  bucolic  dramas  of  Enzina,  repre-  life,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  familiar 

eented  before  the  Dukes  of  Alva,  Infan-  with  its  history  than  anybody  else  of  his 

tado,  etc.,  he  says  expressly,  **  These  were  time. 
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Fourth,  who  says,  **  In  1492,  companies  began  to  repre- 
sent publicly  in  Castile  plays  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina."^ 
From  this  year,  then,  the  great  year  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  we  may  safely  date  the  foundation  of  the 
Spanish  secular  theatre. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  "  Represent- 
ations,'^  as  he  calls  them,  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  have  much 
dramatic  merit.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  rude  n^eir  char- 
and  slight.  Some  have  only  two  or  three  inter-  *<*^- 
locutors,  and  no  pretension  to  a  plot ;  and  none  has  more 
than  six  personages,  nor  anything  that  can  be  considered 
a  proper  dramatic  structure.  In  one  of  those  prepared 
for  the  Nativity,  the  four  shepherds  are,  in  fact,  the  four 
Evangelists,  —  Saint  John,  at  the  same  time,  shadowing 
forth  the  person  of  the  poet.  He  enters  first,  and  dis- 
courses, in  rather  a  vainglorious  way,  of  himself  as  a 
poet ;  not  forgetting,  however,  to  compliment  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  his  patron,  as  a  person  feared  in  France  and  in 
Portugal,  with  which  countries  the  political  relations  of 
Spain  were  then  unsettled.  Matthew,  who  follows,  re- 
bukes John  for  this  vanity,  telling  him  that  "  all  his  works 
are  not  worth  two  straws ; ''  to  which  John  replies,  that, 
in  pastorals  and  graver  poetry,  he  defies  competition,  and 
intimates  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  May,  he  shall 
publish  what  will  prove  him  to  be  something  even  more 
than  bucolic.  They  both  agree  that  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess are  excellent  masters,  and  Matthew  wishes  that  he, 
too,  were  in  their  service.  At  this  point  of  the  dialogue, 
Luke  and  Mark  come  in,  and,  with  slight  preface,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  the  Saviour  as  the  last  news.  All 
four  then  talk  upon  that  event  at  large,  alluding  to  John's 
Gospel  as  if  already  known,  and  end  with  a  determination 
to  go  to  Bethlehem,  after  singing  a  villandco  or  rustic 
song,  which  is  much  too  light  in  its  tone  to  be  religious.* 

T  Rodrigo   MeikleB  de  BUva,  Oat&logo  in  praise  of  the  learning  of  this  very  GatA- 

Beal  QeneaI6gico  de  Sspana,  at  the  end  logo  BeaL   The  word  "  publicly,*'  however, 

of  his  **  Poblacion  de  Espana ''  (Ifadrid,  seems  only  to  refer  to  the  representations 

1676,  folio,  f.  250.  b).     Mendes  de  Silra  in  the  houses  of  £nzina*s  patrons,  etc.,  as 

was  a  learned  and  Tolominoas  author.   See  we  shall  see  hereafter, 

bis  Life,  Barbosa,  Bib.  Lositana,  Tom.  III.  ^  The  viUancieoa  long  retained  a  pas- 

p.  6d^,  where  is  a  sonnet  of  Lope  de  Tega  twal  tone,  and  8<nnething  of  a  dramatic 
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The  whole  eclogue  is  short,  and  comprised  in  less  than 
foi-ty  rhymed  stanzas  of  nine  lines  each,  including  a  wild 
lyric  at  the  end,  which  has  a  chorus  to  every  stanza,  and 
is  not  without  the  spirit  of  poetry.^ 

This  belongs  to  the  class  of  Enzina's  religious  dramas. 
One,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  represented  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Carnival,  during  the  period  then  called  pop- 
ularly at  Salamanca  Antruejo,  seems  rather  to  savor  of 

Antra  lieathenism,  as  the  festival  itself  did.^®  It  is 
merely  a  rude  dialogue  between  four  shepherds. 
It  begins  with  a  description  of  one  of  those  mummings 
common  at  the  period  when  Enzina  lived,  which,  in  this 
case,  consisted  of  a  mock  battle  in  the  village  between 
Carnival  and  Lent,  ending  with  the  discomfiture  of  Car- 
nival ;  but  the  general  matter  of  the  scene  presented  is  a 
somewhat  free  frolic  of  eating  and  drinking  among  the 
four  shepherds,  ending,  like  the  rest  of  the  eclogues,  with 
a  villancico,  in  which  Antruejo,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  why, 
is  treated  as  a  saint.^ 

Quite  opposite  to  both  of  the  pieces  already  noticed  is 
the  Representation  for  Good  Friday,  between  two  hermits. 


character.    At  the  marriage  of  Philip  n.,  represented  in  the  same  place,  at  yespers, 

in  Segoyia,  1670,  "  the  youth  of  the  choir,  the  same  day. 

gayly  dressed  as  shepherds,  danced  and  ^^  **  This  word,**  says  Goyarmyias,  in  hia 

sang  a  villancico^^  says  Cohnenares  (Hist.  Tesoro,  "is  used  in  Salamanca,  and  means 

de  Segovia,  Segovia,  1627,  fol.,  p.  658),  and  Carnival.    In  the  villages,  they  call  it  An- 

in  1600  vilUmeicoa  were  again  performed  truydo  ;  it  is  certain  days  before  Lent. .... 

by  the  choir,  when  Philip  IIL  visited  the  They  savor  a  little  of  heathenism.*'    Later, 

city.  (Ibid.,  p.  694.)  Some  of  the  churches  Antru^o  became,  from  a  provincialism, 

continued  them  to  a  very  late  period.    I  an  admitted  word.    Villalobos,  about  1520, 

have  a  series  published  for  the  service  of  in  his  amusing  "  Dialogue  between   the 

our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  at  Zaragoza,  every  Duke  and  the  Doctor,**  says,  "  Y  el  dia  de 

year  firam  1679  to  1716,  exoept  1707,  when  Antruejo,**  etc.    (Obras,  ^i^n^go^ss  1644, 

the  troubles  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  folio,  f.  86)  ;  and  the  Academy*s  dictionary 

interrupted  them.   They  are  generally  very  has  it,  and  defines  it  to  be  "  the  three  last 

rude.  days  of  Carnival.** 

•This  is  the  eclogue  beginning  "Dioil  " The " Antru^'o »* ecologue begins " Car- 

salva  ac4  buena  gente,**  etc.,  and  is  on  fol.  nal  fuera !  Carnal  fuera !  *' — "  Away,  Car- 

103  of  the  "  Cancionero  d6  Todas  las  Obras  nival !  away.  Carnival !  ** — and  recalls  the 

de  Juan  de  la  Encina  *,  impreso  en  Bala-  old  ballad,  "  Afuera,  afuera,  Rodrigo !  **  It 

manca,  a  veinte  dias  del  Mes  de  Junio  de  is  found  at  f.  86  of  the  edition  of  1509,  and 

M.CCCO.  E  XCVI.  alios**   (116   leaves,  is  preceded  by  another  "Antruejo"  ec- 

folio).    It  was  represented  before  the  Duke  logue,  represented  the  same  day  before  the 

and  Duchess  of  Alva,  while  they  were  in  Duke  and  Duchess,  beginning  "  0  triste 

the  chapel  for  matins  on  Christmas  mom-  de  mi  cuytado**  (f.  83),  and  ending  with  a 

ing  ;   and   the  next   eclogue,  beginning  villancico  full  of  hopes  of  a  peace  with 

"Dios   mantenga,  Dioe   mantenga,**  was  France. 
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Saint  Veronica,  and  an  angel.  It  opens  with  the  meeting 
and  salutation  of  the  two  hermits,  the  elder  of  whom,  as 
they  walk  along,  tells  the  younger,  with  great  grief,  that 
the  Saviour  has  been  crucified  that  very  day,  and  agrees 
with  him  to  visit  the  sepulchre.  In  the  midst  of  their 
talk,  Saint  Veronica  joins  them,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  crucifixion,  not  without  touches  of  a  simple  pathos ; 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  napkin  on  which  the  por- 
trait of  the  Saviour  had  been  miraculously  impressed,  as 
she  wiped  from  his  face  the  sweat  of  his  agony.  Arrived 
at  the  sepulchre,  —  which  was  some  kind  of  a  monument 
for  the  Corpus  Christi  in  the  Duke  of  Alva's  chapel,  where 
the  •representation  took  place,  —  they  kneel;  an  angel 
whom  they  find  there  explains  to  them  the  mystery  of  the 
Saviour's  death  ;  and  then,  in  a  viUandco  in  which  all 
join,  they  praise  God,  and  take  comfort  with  the  promise 
of  the  resurrection.^ 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  dramatic  composition 
made  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina  is  to  be  found  in  two  eclogues 
between  "  The  Esquire  that  turns  Shepherd''  and  "  The 
Shepherds  that  turn  Courtiers ; "  both  of  which  should 
be  taken  together  and  examined  s^s  one  whole, 
though,  in  his  simplicity,  the  poet  makes  them  proach  to 
separate  and  independent  of  each  other.^  In 
the  first,  a  shepherdess,  who  is  a  coquette,  shows  herself 
well  disposed  to  receive  Mingo,  one  of  the  shepherds,  for 
her  lover,  till  a  certain  gay  esquire  presents  himself,  whom, 
after  a  fair  discussion,  she  prefers  to  accept,  on  condition 
he  will  turn  shepherd  ;  —  an  unceremonious  transforma- 
tion, with  which,  and  the  customary  villancico,  the  piece 
concludes.  The  second  eclogue,  however,  at  its  opening, 
shows  the  esquire  already  tired  of  his  pastoral  life,  and 
busy  in  persuading  all  the  shepherds,  somewhat  in  the 
tone  of  Touchstone  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  to  go  to  court, 
and  become  courtly.     In  the  dialogue  that  follows,  an 

^  It  begins  **  Deo  gracias,  padre  on-  little  doubt,  represented  in  soooession,  with 

rado !  **  and  is  at  t  80  of  the  edition  of  a  pause  between,  like  that  between  the 

1609.  acts  of  a  modem  play,  in  which  Enxina  pre- 

u  These  are  two  eclogues,  ^Pascuala,  sented  a  copy  of  his  Works  to  the  Duke  and 

Pio8temantenga!''(f.86),and"Ha,Mingo,  Duchess,  and  promised  to  write  no  more 

quedaste  atras  "  (t  88).   They  were,  I  have  poetry  unless  they  ordered  him  to  do  it. 
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opportunity  occurs,  which  is  not  neglected,  for  a  satire 
on  court  manners,  and  for  natural  and  graceful  praise  of 
life  in  the  country.  But  the  esquire  carries  his  point. 
They  change  their  dresses,  and  set  forth  gayly  upon  their 
adventures,  singing,  by  way  of  finale,  a  spirited  viUancico 
in  honor  of  the  power  of  Love,  that  can  thus  transform 
shepherds  to  courtiers,  and  courtiers  to  shepherds. 

The  most  poetical  passage  in  the  two  eclogues  is  one 
in  which  Mingo,  the  best  of  the  shepherds,  still  xmper- 
suaded  to  give  up  his  accustomed  happy  life  in  the  coun- 
try, describes  its  cheerful  pleasures  and  resources,  with 
more  of  natural  feeling,  and  more  of  a  pastoral  air,  than 
are  found  anywhere  else  in  these  singular  dialogues.    • 

But  look  ye,  Gil,  at  morning  dawn. 
How  fresh  and  fragrant  are  the  fields  ! 
And  then  what  savory  coolness  yields 

The  cabin's  shade  upon  the  lawn  ! 

And  he  that  knows  what 't  is  to  rest 

Amidst  his  flocks  the  liyelong  night. 

Sure  he  can  never  find  delight 
In  courts,  by  courtly  ways  oppressed. 
O,  what  a  pleasure  *t  is  to  hear 

The  cricket's  cheerful,  piercing  cry  ! 

And  who  can  tell  the  melody 
His  pipe  affords  the  shepherd's  ear  ? 

Thou  know'st  what  luxury  't  is  to  drink, 
As  shepherds  do,  when  worn  with  heat. 
From  the  still  ^unt,  its  waters  sweet. 

With  lips  that  gently  touch  their  brink  ; 

Or  else,  where,  hurrying  on,  they  rush 
And  frolic  down  their  pebbly  bed, 
0,  what  delight  to  stoop  the  head. 

And  drink  frt)m  out  their  merry  g^h  !  ** 


"^  There  is  snoh  a  Doric  simplioity  in  this 
passage,  with  its  antiquated  and  yet  rich 
words,  that  I  transcribe  it,  as  a  specimen  of 
descriptioQ  rery  remarkable  for  its  age  : 


Gata,  Oil,  que  1m  mafianM, 
En  el  eampo  hay  gran  firew 
Y  tiene  muy  gran  sabor 

La  aombra  de  las  cabanas. 

Qnlen  es  docho  de  dormir 
Con  el  ganado  de  noche. 
No  creas  que  no  reproche 

El  palaciego  Tirir. 


Oh  1  que  gasajo  es  oir 
£1  sonido  de  loa  grilloa, 
Y  el  taner  Io«  caramilloa  i 

No  hay  quien  lo  pueda  decir  I 

Ya  labei  que  goto  tiente 

£1  pastor  muy  oaluroso 

En  beber  con  gran  repoio, 
De  bruzas,  agua  en  la  Aiente, 
O  de  la  que  va  corrfente 

For  el  cascajal  corriendo. 

Que  se  va  todo  riendo  ; 
Oh  I  que  prazer  tan  valientc  I 

£d.U09,CI 
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Both  pieces,  like  the  preceding  translation,  are  in  double 
redondiUas,  forming  octave  stanzas  of  eight-syllable  verses ; 
and  as  the  two  together  contain  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  lines,  their  amount  is  sufficient  to  show  the  direction 
Enzina's  talent  naturally  took,  as  well  as  the  height  to 
which  it  rose. 

Enzina  had  an  immediate  follower  in  his  own  city  of 
Salamanca  ;  —  Lucas  Fernandez,  whose  dramas,  or  dra- 
matic dialogues,  were  published  in  1514.  There  j^^  j.^,. 
are  only  six  of  them,  all  written,  as  he  truly  says,  n««ie». 
"  in  the  pastoral  and  Castilian  fashion ; ''  —  three  being  reli- 
gious and  three  secular ;  but  the  last  so  free  in  their  tone 
as  to  have  brought  the  whole  upon  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius  of  the  Inquisition,  and  thus  rendered  the  volume  in 
which  they  are  contained  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  world. 
The  best  of  them  is,  probably,  a  farce,  on  the  adventures 
of  a  lady  who  is  wandering  about  the  world  in  search  of 
her  lover ;  but,  before  she  finds  him,  — which  she  does,  at 
last, — is  much  annoyed  by  a  shepherd  whom  she  encoun- 


As  the  early  editiona  ot  £nzina*s  works 
are  so  very  rare,  it  is  fortunate  that  six  of  his 
dramatic  compositions  can  be  easily  coa- 
Bulted  in  the  '^leatro  Esitanol  anterior  & 
Lope  de  Vega."  (Hamburgo,  1832,  8vo.) 
This  good  collection  of  twenty-four  speci- 
mens of  the  early  Spanish  Theatre  was 
made  by  Bohl  von  faber,  the  same  i>erson 
who,  in  1821-1825,  had  published  at  Ham- 
burg, in  three  volumes  octavo,  an  excellent 
selection  of  whatever  is  best  in  Spanish  lyr- 
ical and  didactic  poetry,  during  its  best 
peilods.  Few  foreigners  have  done  so  much 
for  Spanish  Literature  as  Bohl  y  Faber. 
Indeed,  in  manylrespects,  he  can  hardly  be 
accounted  a  foreigner.  He  was  bom,  it  Is 
true,  in  Hamburg,  in  1770,  but  his  father 
had  a  banking  house  at  Oadiz,  which  caused 
the  son  to  be  transplanted  there  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen ;  and  there  or  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, except  a  few  troubled  years  passed 
in  Germany,  he  lived  till  his  death,  at  St. 
Mary*s,  in  1836.  There,  too,  he  married  into 
a  cultivated  Spanish  fieunily,  and,  as  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  Catholic,  little  of  Spanish 
nationality  was  wanting  to  him.  But  he  had 
still  much  of  German  enthusiasm,  tiiorough- 
ness,  and  fidelity,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his 
eharacter ;  and  when  he  devoted  himsell^ 
22 


as  he  did,  during  all  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  to  early  Spanish  literature,  it  was  done 
with  a  most  efiTective  union  of  what  is  best 
in  the  intellectual  attributes  of  both  na- 
tions. Schack  renders  him  full  justice  in 
his  *'0eschichte  der  Drunatischen  Literatnr 
in  Spanien"  (Band  III.  1846,  p.  606),  associ- 
ating him  with  Lessing  and  Schlegel;  and  Dr. 
N.  H.  Julius,  his  intimate  friend,  has  added, 
in  the  German  translation  of  this  History 
(Leipzig,  1852,  Band  U.  p.  641,  sqq.)  an  in- 
teresting biographical  sketch  of  him. 

Bdhl  wrote  frequently  for  the  Spanish 
I>eriodicals  of  his  time,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Spanish  literature,  and  seems 
to  have  had  an  influence  on  public  opin- 
ion. Dr.  Julius  thinks  that  he  gave  some 
direction  to  the  tastes  and  labors  of  Duran, 
who,  at  any  rate,  has,  more  than  any  other 
Spaniard,  seemed  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 
In  1820,  B5hl  published  at  Cadiz  some  arti- 
cles that  had  previously  appeared  in  a  less 
permanent  form  under  the  title  of  "  Vindi- 
caciones  de  Calderon  y  del  Antigno  Teatro 
Espanol  contra  los  afranoesados  en  Litera- 
tura; "  and  he  received  the  same  year  the 
distinguished  honor  of  being  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy. 

A  daughter  of  B5hl  y  Faber,  Dona  Cecilia 
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fcers,  and  who  is  not  insensible  to  her  attractions,  though 
he  finally  yields  to  the  earlier  and  better  claims  of  the 
cavalier  who  is  his  rival.  It  makes  about  six  hundred  lines, 
and  is  divided  into  three  scenes ;  ending  with  two  viUan- 
cicoSj  after  the  manner  of  Enzina,  whom  he  resembles  so 
strictly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  anything 
but  an  imitator,  who,  like  most  of  his  class,  falls  below 
his  original.^ 

Enzina,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  hot  only  as  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  but  as  the  founder  of  the 
Portuguese,  whose  first  attempts  were  so  completely  imi- 
tated from  his,  and  had  in  their  turn  so  considerable  an 
effect  on  the  Spanish  stage,  that  they  necessarily  become 
a  part  of  its  history.  These  attempts  were  made 
by  Gil  Vicente,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  who 
was  bred  to  the  law,  btlt  left  that  profession  early,  and 
devoted  himself  to  dramatic  compositions,  chiefly,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  families  of  Manuel  the  Great  and 
John  the  Third.  When  he  was  born  is  not  known,  but 
he  died  in  ISSt.  As  a  writer  for  the  stage  he  flourished 
from  1602  to  1536,^^  and  produced,  in  all,  forty-two  pieces, 
arranged  as  works  of  devotion,  comedies,  tragi-comedies, 
and  farces ;  but  most  of  them,  whatever  be  their  names, 
are  in  fact  short,  lively  dramas,  or  religious  pastorals. 
Taken  together,  they  are  better  than  anything  else  in 
Portuguese  dramatic  literature. 

Arrom,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  fBurce  of  "The  Wandering  Lady"  entire, 
living  writers  of  Spain.  Her  works,  chiefly  Perhaps  we  may  add  to  this  a  dialogue  of 
novelasy  are  published  under  the  pseu-  Francisco  de  Madrid,  on  the  Italian  wars 
donym  of  Feman  Caballero,  and  give  truth>  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  seems  to 
fal  and  lively  pictures  of  Andalusian  man-  have  been  written  about  1500,  and  a  copy 
ners.  The  Duke  de  Bivas  introduces  one  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Marquis 
of  them,  "  La  Familia  de  Alvareda,"  1866,  de  Pidal  (Cancionero  de  Baena,  1851,  p. 
with  a  flattering  preface,  saying  of  it  what,  lxxvi.  note).  Francisco  must  have  been 
I  beUeve,  is  true  of  her  works  generally,  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  it,  if,  as  Alvarez 
that  its  moral  tendency  is  excellent,  and  y  Baena  suggests,  he  was  secretary  or  clerk 
that  it  is  eminently  national  in  its  tone  and  to  John  XL,  who  died  1464.  (H^os  de  Mad- 
spirit.    Hartzenbusch,  Pacheco,  Ochoa,  and  rid,  n.  73.) 

other  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  the  w  Barbosa,  Biblioteca  Lusitana,  Tom.  II. 

time,  have  shown  her  simUar  honor  in  the  pp.  383,  etc.    The  dates  of  1602  and  1636 

same  way.  are  from  the  prefatory  notices,  by  the  son 

»  I  know  this  very  rare  book  only  by  the  of  Vicente,  to  the  first  of  his  works,  in  the 

account  of  it  in  the  whimsical  "  Oriticon"  «  Obras  de  Devo^ao,"  and  to  the  "  Floresta 

of  Bart.  Jo86  Gallardo,  1836,  Noe.  4  and  5,  de  Enganos,"  which  was  the  latest  of  them, 
where,  besides  other  extracts,  he  gives  the 
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The  first  thing,  however,  that  strikes  us  in  relation  to 
them  is,  that  their  air  is  so  Spanish,  and  that  so  many  of 
them  are  written  in  the  Spanish  language.  Of  gpanigh  in 
the  whole  number,  ten  are  in  Oastilian,  fifteen  Portugal- 
partly  or  chiefly  so,  and  seventeen  entirely  in  Portuguese. 
Why  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The 
languages  are,  no  doubt,  very  nearly  akin  to  each  other ; 
and  the  writers  of  each  nation,  but  especially  those  of  Por- 
tugal, have  not*  unfrequently  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  use  of  both.  But  the  Portuguese  have  never,  at  any 
period,  admitted  their  language  to  be  less  rich,  or  less  fitted 
for  all  kinds  of  composition,  than  that  of  their  prouder 
rivals.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Vicente,  it  was, 
that  the  courts  of  the  two  countries  had  been  lately  much 
connected  by  intemxarriages ;  that  King  Manuel  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  Castilians  about  his  person  to  amuse 
him  ;  ^^  that  the  queen  was  a  Spaniard ;  ^  or  that,  in  lan- 
guage as  in  other  things,  he  found  it  convenient  thus  to 
follow  the  leading  of  his  master,  Juan  de  la  Enzina ;  — but, 
whatever  •  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
Vicente,  though  he  was  bom  and  lived  in  Portugal,  is  to 
be  numbered  among  Spanish  authors  as  well  as  among 
Portuguese. 

His  earliest  eflfort  was  made  in  1502,  on  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  Prince  John,   afterwards  John  the   Third.^    It 

1'^  Pamiao  de  (^oes,  Cr6nica  de  D.  Manoel,  tinction ;  and  later,  during  the  period  when 

Lisboa,  1749,  fol.,  Parte  lY.  c.  84,  p.  595.  Portugal  was  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 

^  Trasia  continuadamente  na  sua  Corte  cho-  and  in  the  age  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon, 

quarreiros  Castellanos."  the  number  was  even  more  considerable. 

18  Married  in  1500.    (Ibid.,  Parte  I.  c.  Francisco  Manuel  Trigoeo,  speaking  of  the 

46.)    As  so  many  of  Vicente's   Spanish  Portuguese  dramatic  poets  of  those  times, 

verses  were  made  to  please  the  Spanish  says,  "Quasi  todosescrererao em  Gastelhar 

queens,  I  canot  agree  with  lUpp  (Pruth's  no  **  Memorias  da  Academia  das  Sciencias 

Literarhistorisch    Tasohenbuch,   1846,   p.  de  Lisboa,  Tomo  V.  Parte  ii.  1817,  p.  78. 

341)  that  Vicente  used  Spanish  in  his  Pas-  ^^  The  youngest  son  of  Vicente  published 

torals  as  a  low,  vulgar  language.    Besides,  his  fother's  Works  at  Lisbon,  in  folio,  in 

if  it  was  so  regarded,  why  did  Camoens  and  1562,  of  which  a  reprint  in  quarto  appeared 

Saa  de  Miranda, — two  of  the  four  great  there  in  1586,  much  disfigured  by  the  In- 

poets  of  Portugal,  —  to  say  nothing  of  a  quisition.    But  these  are  among  the  rarest 

multitude  of  other  proud  Portuguese,  write  and  most  curious  books  in  modem  litera- 

occsisionally  in  Spanish  7     Indeed,  many  ture,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  hardly 

courtly  poets  of  the  time  of  Vicente  in  Por-  five  copies,  one  of  which  was  in  the  library 

tugal  wrote  in  Spanish.    Above  twenty  such  at  Odttingen,  and  another  in  the  publio 

occur  in  the  Cancioneiro  Gerale  of  Besende  library  at  Lisbon,  the  first  in  folio,  and  the 

(1616),  some  of  them  persons  of  great  dis-  last  in  quarto.    Indeed,  so  rare  had  th» 
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is  a  monologtie  in  Spanish,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
lines  long,  spoken  befoie  the  king,  the  king's  mother, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Braganza,  probably  by  Vi- 
flret'dra-  ccnte  himsclf,  in  the  person  of  a  herdsman,  who 
mauc  effort.  g^^gj.g  ^^q  royal  chambers,  and,  after  addressing 
the  queen  mother,  is  followed  by  a  number  of  shepherds, 
bringing  presents  to  the  new-born  prince.  The  poetry  is 
simple,  fresh,  and  spirited,  and  expresses  the  feelings  of 
wonder  and  admiration  that  would  naturally  rise  in  the 
mind  of  such  a  rustic,  on  first  entering  a  royal  residence. 
Kegarded  as  a  courtly  compliment,  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded. In  a  modest  notice,  attached  to  it  by  the  son 
of  Vicente,  we  are  told  that,  being  the  first  of  his  father's 
compositions,  and  the  first  dramatic  representation  ever 
made  in  Portugal,  it  pleased  the  queen  mother  so  much 
as  to  lead  her  to  ask  its  author  to  repeat  it  at  Christmas, 
adapting  it  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

Vicente,  however,  understood  that  the  queen  desired 
to  have  such  an  entertainment  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy  at  the  court  of  Castile,  when  John  de  la 
Enzina  brought  his  contributions  to  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities. He  therefore  prepared  for  Christmas  morning 
Hi8  Auto  what  he  called  an  "Auto  Pastoril,"  or  Pastoral 
Pastorii.  j^^^ .  — ^  dialogue  in  which  four  shepherds  with 
Luke  and  Matthew  are  the  interlocutors,  and  in  which  not 
only  the  eclogue  forms  of  Enzina  are  used,  and  the  man- 
ger of  Bethlehem  is  introduced,  just  as  that  poet  had 
introduced  it,  but  in  which  Enzina's  verses  are  freely  imi- 
tated. This  effort,  too,  pleased  the  queen,  and  again,  on 
the  authority  of  his  son,  we  are  told  she  asked  Vicente  for 
another  composition,  to  be  represented  on  Twelfth  Night, 

Works  of  Vicente  become,  that  Moratln,  to  copy.    In  this  edition  (Vol.  I.  p.  1)  occnn 

whom  it  was  very  important  to  see  a  copy  the  monologue  8i>oken  of  in  the  text,  placed 

<tf  them,  and  who  knew  whatever  was  to  first,  as  the  son  says,  "  por  ser  a  primeira 

be  found  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  in  both  coisa,  que  o  autor  fee,  e  que  em  Portugal 

which  places  he  lived  long,  never  saw  one,  representouJ"    He  says,  the  representa- 

as  is  plain  from  No.  49  of  his  "  Cat&Iogode  tion  took  place  on  the  second  night  after 

^eeas  Dram&ticas.''     We  therefore   owe  the  birth  of  the  prince,  and,  this  being  so 

much  to  two  Portuguese  gentlemen,  J.  V.  exactly  stated,  we  know  that  the  first  sec- 

Barreto  Eeio  and  J.  G.  Monteiro,  who  pub-  ular  dramatic  exhibition  in  Portugal  took 

Ushed  an   excellent   edition  of  Vicente's  place  June  8, 1602,  John  m.  having  been 

Works  tft  Hamburg,  1834,  in  three  vol-  bom  on  the  6th.    (Cr6nica  de  D.  Manoel, 

vmes,  8vo,  using   chiefly  the   Gdttingen  Parte  I.  c.  62.) 
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1603.  Her  request  was  not  one  to  be  sligbted  ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  four  other  pastorals  followed  for  similar 
devout  occasions,  making,  when  taken  together,  six ;  all 
of  which  being  in  Spanish,  and  all  religious  pastorals, 
represented  with  singing  and  dancing  before  King  Manuel, 
his  queen,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  throughout  as  imitations  of  Juan  de  la 
Enzina's  eclogues  * 

Of  these  six  pieces,  three  of  ^hich  we  know  were 
written  in  1502  and  1503,  and  the  rest,  probably,  soon 
afterwards,  the  most  curious  and  characteristic 
is  the  one  called  '*  The  Auto  of  the  Sibyl  Cassan-  thesybu 
dra,"  which  was  represented  in  the  rich  old  "**^*^ 
monastery  of  Enxobregas,  on  a  Christmas  morning,  be- 
fore the  queen  mother.  It  is  an  eclogue  in  Spanish, 
above  eight  hundred  lines  long,  and  is  written  in  the 
stanzas  most  used  by  Enzina.  Cassandra,  the  heroine, 
devoted  to  a  pastoral  life,  yet  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
lay  prophetess  who  has  had  intimations  of  the  s^proach- 
ing  birth  of  the  Saviour^  enters  at  once  on  the  scene, 
where  she  remains  to  the  end,  the  central  point,  round 
which  the  other  seven  personages  are  not  inartificially 
grouped.  She  has  hardly  avowed  her  resolution  not  to 
be  married,  when  Solomon  a-ppoars,  making  love  to  her, 
and  telling  her,  with  great  simplicity,  that  he  has  arranged 
everything  with  her  aunts  to  marry  her  in  three  days. 
Cassandra,  nothing  daunted  at  the  annunciation,  persists 
in  the  purpose  of  celibacy ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  goes 
out  to  summon  these  aunts  to  his  assistance.  During  his 
absence  she  sings  the  following  song  : 

,They  say,  **  T  is  time,  go,  marry  !  go  !  " 
But  I  '11  no  husband !  not  I !  no  1 

*)The  imitation  of  Ensdna's  poetry  by  Destilo  muy  eloqnente, 

Vicente  is  noticed  by  the  Hamburg  editors.  ^  ""^  "o^**  inven^ow, 

quite  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  is  isto  c»  e  o  usou 

distinctly  acknowledged  by  one  of  his  con-  C5  maia  gn^  e  mais  dotrina ; 

temporaries,  Garcia  de  Resende,  the  col-  Posto  que  Joam  del  Enzina 

lector  of  the  Portuguese  Cancioneiro  of  O  paatoril  comen?ou. 

1516^  Who  ««rs  in  .«ne  rambling  verses  J.^^'Ii'^^eT"^:,^ 

on  things  that  had  happened  in  his  time :  folio,  f.  1^)  '    ^ 

IE  vimo0  aingularmente 

^azer  representaijoet 

22» 
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For  I  would  live  all  carelessly, 
Amidst  these  hills,  a  maiden  firae. 
And  never  ask,  nor  anxious  be. 

Of  wedded  weal  or  woe. 
Yet  still  they  say,  *«  Go,  marry  !  go  !  " 
But  I  '11  no  husband  !  not  I !  no ! 

So,  mother,  think  not  I  shall  wed. 
And  through  a  tiresome  life  be  led. 
Or  use,  in  folly's  ways  instead. 

What  grace  the  heavens  bestow. 
Yet  still  they  say,  **  (Jo,  marry  !  go  !  " 
But  I  '11  no  husband  !  not  I !  no  ! 

The  man  has  not  been  bom,  I  ween. 
Who  as  my  husband  shall  be  seen  ; 
And  since  what  frequent  tricks  have  been 

Undoubtingly  I  know. 
In  vain  they  say,  "  Go,  marry  !  go  !  " 
For  I  'U  no  husband  !  not  I !  no  !  ^ 

The  aunts,  named  Cimeria,  Peresica,  and  Erutea,  who 
are,  in  fact,  the  Cumaean,  Persian,  and  Erythraean  Sybils, 
now  come  in  with  King  Solomon,  and  endeavor  to  per- 
suade Cassandra  to  consent  to  his  love  ;  setting  forth 
his  merits  and  pretensions,  his  good  looks,  his  good  tem- 
per, and  his  good  estate.  But,  as  they  do  not  succeed, 
Solomon,  in  despair,  goes  Ibr  her  three  imcles,  Moses, 
Abraham,  and  Isaiah,  with  whom  he  instantly  returns,  all 
four  dancing  a  sort  of  mad  dance  as  they  enter,  and 
singing,  — 

She  is  wild  !    She  is  wild  !   ' 
Who  shall  speak  to  the  child  7 

On  the  hills  pass  her  hours. 
As  a  shepherdess  free  ; 

She  is  fair  as  the  flowers. 
She  is  wild  as  the  sea  ! 

n     Dicen  que  me  case  70 }  La  gnuda  qne  Dioi  me  di6. 

No  quiero  marido,  no  1  Dicen  que  me  case  70 1 

Mas  quiero  vivir  segura  No  quiero  marido,  no  I 
Nesta  sierra  k  mi  soltura, 

Que  no  estar  en  ventura  No  serfi  nl  es  nacido 

Si  casar^  Men  6  no.  .       Tal  para  ser  mi  marido  j 

Dicen  que  me  case  70 ;  ^  pues  que  tengo  sabido 

No  quiero  marido,  no  I  Q**^  ^  ^^^  70  me  la  sOf 

Dicen  que  me  case  70 1 

Madre,  no  serfi  casada,  No  quiero  marido,  no  I 

Por  no  ver  vida  cansada,  (Oil  Vicente,  Obraa,  Hambuigo,  1834,  8yo, 

O  quizft  mal  empleada  Tom.  I.  p.  4S.) 
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Siie  is  wild  !    She  is  wild  ! 
Who  shall  speak  to  the  child  7  22 

The  three  uncles  first  endeavor  to  bribe  their  niece 
into  a  more  teachable  temper ;  but,  failing  in  that,  Moses 
undertakes  to  show  her,  from  his  own  history  of  the 
creation,  that  marriage  is  an  honorable  sacrament,  and 
that  she  ought  to  enter  into  it.  Cassandra  replies,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  rather  jesting  discussion  with  Abraham 
about  good-tempered  husbands,  intimates  that  she  is 
aware  the  Saviour  is  soon  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin ;  an 
augury  which  the  three  Sibyls,  her  aunts,  prophetically 
confirm,  and  to  which  Cassandra  then  adds  that  she  her- 
self has  hopes  to  be  this  Saviour's  mother.  The  uncles, 
shocked  at  the  intimation,  treat  her  as  a  crazed  woman, 
and  a  theological  and  mystical  discussion  follows,  which 
is  carried  on  by  all  present,  till  a  curtain  is  suddenly 
withdrawn,  and  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  and  the  child 
are  discovered,  with  four  angels,  who  sing  a  hymn  in 
honor  of  his  birth.  The  rest  of  the  drama  is  taien  up 
with  devotions  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  it  ends  with  the 
following  graceM  cancion  to  the  Madonna,  sung  and 
danced  by  the  author,  as  well  as  the  other  performers  : 

The  maid  is  gracious  all  and  fkir  ; 
How  beautifdl  beyond  compare  ! 

Say,  sailor,  bold  and  free. 
That  dwell'st  upon  the  sea. 
If  ships  or  sail  or  star 
So  winning  are. 

And  say,  thou  gallant  knight. 
That  donn*st  thine  armor  bright. 
If  steed,  or  arms,  or  war. 
So  winning  are. 

ssTras  SalomaS,  SBaias,  e  Moyses,  e  HennoM  como  Im  flores, 

AbrahaC  cantando  todoa  quatro  de  folia  &  8«*o~  «>°»»  ^"•'• 

cantlga  segoinfce  t  %  SafioM  oomo  la  mar 

^^^  £«t&  la  nlfia  t 

Que  sallOM  eM  la  nllla  I  ^  Dlo«,  qnlen  le  hablaria  ? 

Ay  DIM,  4alen  le  hablaria  f  Vicente,  Obns,  Tom.  L  p.  411. 

En  la  item  anda  la  nlJta 
8n  ganado  ft  repastar  i 
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And  say,  thoa  diepherd  hind, 
That  bravest  storm  and  wind. 
If  flocks,  or  vales,  or  hills  a&r, 
3o  winning  are,^ 

And  80  ends  this  incongruous  drama  ;^  a  strange 
union  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  mystery  and  of  a  modem 
vaudeville,  but  not  without  poetry,  and  not  more  incon- 
gruous or  more  indecorous  than  the  similar  dramas  which, 
at  the  same  period,  and  in  other  countries,  found  a  place 
in  the  princely  halls  of  the  most  cultivated,  and  were  lis- 
tened to  with  edification  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals  by 
the  most  religious. 

Vicente,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  He  took  counsel 
of  his  success,  and  wrote  dramas  which,  without  skill  in 
the  construction  of  their  plots,  and  without  any  idea  of 
conforming  to  rules  of  propriety  or  taste,  are  yet  quite  in 
advance  of  what  was  known  on  the  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese theatre  at  the  time.  Such  is  the  ''  Oomedia,"  as  it 
is  called,  of  "  The  Widower,"  —  0  Vindo,  —  which  was 

»      Mny  grmcioM  e>  la  doncella  t  To  the  field  I    To  the  Add  I 

Como  es  beU»7  heimoM  1  Csvalien  of  empriae  I 

Dig.,  tfi  el  mwinero,  n^^i'ST  ^"^**'k,^ 

Que  en  Us  nave,  viviai.  *^"»«  to  help  Ui  and  diield. 

SiTnaJ^auTeret'ertrella  To  the  Held!    To  the  field  I 

£i  tan  bella.  With  armor  all  bright, 

_.        .     .     ^  „  They  meed  down  their  road, 

Digai  tli,  el  caballero,  On  man  caU,  on  God, 

QuelaiarmaiyeitlM,  To  succor  the  right. 

Si  el  caballo  6  las  annas  6  la  guerra  «,.».*  ,^  .    m   .^   -  ,j  . 

£s  tan  bella.  To  the  field  I    To  the  field  I 

Cavaliers  of  emprise  I 

Digas  tfi,  el  pastordco,  Angels  pure  from  the  skiea 

Que  el  ganadico  gnardas,  Gome  to  help  us  and  shield. 

Si  el  ganado  6  las  valles  6  la  sieim  To  the  field  I   To  the  field  I 
£s  tan  bella.  .  , 

Vi«i>te.Ob«..Tom.I.|^(H.  cJiSl^X-do., 

« It  I.  in  the  H«abupg  edition  (Tom.  I.  ^Si^Tt  SST 

pp.  86-62)  ;  but,  though  it  ^properly  endi,  a  la  guerra  I 

as  has  been  said,  with  tbe  song  to  the  ld»r  Con  araias  resplandecientes 

donna,  there  is  afterwards,  by  way  of  envois  Vienen  del  delo  volando, 

the  foUowing  vilancete  ("  por  despedida  6  5'**  ^  Sombre  apeUdando 

vilancete  seguinte »»),  which  is  curious  as  ^  *^^^^  '^ 

showing  how  the  theatre  was,  from  the  CabaUeros  esmerados ; 

first,  made  to  serve  for  immediate  excite-  Pues  los  angeles  pagradop 

ment  and  political  purposes  j  sinoe  the  vi-  ^  socorro  son  en  tleira. 

/an«««l.evidena,  intended  t..Ur  up  the  ^  viSSSTota-.  T«n.  l  ^  » 

noble  company  present  to  some  warlike  »       — »  «^ 

enterprise   in  whieh  their   services  were  A  similar  tone  is  more  fully  heard  in  the 

wanted,  probably  against   the   Moors  of  spirited  little  drama  entitled  "The  Exhorta- 

Africa,  as  King  Manoel  had  no  other  wars,  tion  to  War,"  performed  1613. 
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acted  before  the  court  in  1514.*  It  opens  with  the  grief 
of  the  widower,  a  merchant  of  Burgos,  on  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  and  faithful  wife,  for 
which  he  is  consoled,  first  by  a  friar,  who  uses  religious 
considerations,  and  afterwards  by  a  gossiping  neighbor, 
who,  being  married  to  a  shrew,  assures  his  fiiend  that, 
after  all,  it  is  not  probable  his  loss  is  very  great.  The 
two  daughters  of  the  disconsolate  widower,  however, 
join  earnestly  with  their  father  in  his  mourning  ;  but  their 
sorrows  are  mitigated  by  the  appearance  of  a  noble  lover 
who  conceals  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a  herdsman,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  approach  them.  His  love  is  very  sin- 
cere and  loyal ;  but,  unhappily,  he  loves  them  both,  and 
hardly  addresses  either  separately.  His  trouble  is  much 
increased  and  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  father,  who 
comes  in  and  announces  that  one  of  his  daughters  is  to  be 
married  immediately,  and  the  other  probably  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  In  his  despair,  the  noble  lover  calls  on  death, 
but  insists  that  as  long  as  he  lives  he  will  continue  to 
serve  them  both  faithfully  and  truly.  At  this  juncture, 
and  without  any  warning,  as  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  marry  both,  he  proposes  to  the  two  ladies  to  draw 
lots  for  him  ;  a  proposition  which  they  modify  by  begging 
the  Prince  John,  then  a  child  twelve  years  old,  and  among 
the  audience,  to  make  a  decision  on  their  behalf.  The 
prince  decides  in  favor  of  the  elder,  which  seems  to 
threaten  new  anxieties  and  troubles,  till  a  brother  of  the 
disguised  lover  appears  and  consents  to  marry  the  remain- 
ing lady.  Their  father,  at  first  disconcerted,  soon  gladly 
accedes  to  the  double  arrangement,  and  the  drama  ends 
with  the  two  weddings,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  priest 
who  performs  the  ceremony. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  a  plot,  but  it  is  an  approach  to  one. 
The  "  Rubena,''  acted  in  1621,  comes  still  nearer,*  and 
so  do  "  Don  Duardos,"  founded  on  the  romance  of  "  Pal- 


^  Obras,  HambnrgO)  1834,  8yo,  Tom.  n.  partty  in  Spanish,  partly  in  Portuguese, 

pp.  68,  etc  It  is  among  those  prohibited  in  the  Index 

96  The  ^^Bubena.'' is  the  first  of  the  plays  Expurgatorius  of  1667  (p.  464),— a  pro- 
called,— it  iB  difilcult  to  teU  why,— by  hibition  rented  down  to  1790. 
Vicente  tit  his  editor,  Comedto* ;  and  is 
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merin/'  and  "  Amadis  of  Gaul/'  ^  founded  on  the  ro- 
mance of  the  same  name,  both  of  which  bring  a  large 
dra-  ^^°^^®^  ^^  personages  on  the  stage,  and,  if  they 
mas  of  vi-  havo  uot  a  proper  dramatic  action,  yet  give,  in 
*^°  much  of  their  structure,  intimations  of  the  Span- 

ish heroic  drama,  as  it  was  arranged  half  a  century  later. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Templo  d' Apollo,''^  acted  in 
1526,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  Portuguese  princess 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  the  allegorical  plays  subsequently  produced  in 
Spain :  the  three  Autos  on  the  three  ships  that  carried 
souls  to  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  evidently  gave 
Lope  de  Vega  the  idea  and  some  of  the  materials  for  one 
of  his  early  moral  plays  ;  ^  and  the  Auto  in  which  Faith 
explains  to  the  shepherds  the  origin  and  mysteries  of 
Christianity*'  might,  with  slight  alterations,  have  served 
for  one  of  the  processions  of  the  Corpus  Christi  at  Mad- 
rid, in  the  time  of  Calderon.     All  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 


«  These  two  long  plays,  wholly  in  Spao^ 
ish,  are  the  first  two  of  those  announced  as 
"Tragicomedias"  in  Book  III.  of  the 
"Works  of  Vicente.  No  reason  that  I  know 
of  can  be  given  for  this  precise  arrange- 
ment and  name. 

«8Tliis,  too,  is  one  of  the  "Tragicome- 
dias,"  and  is  cliiefly,  but  not  wholly,  in 
Spanish. 

^The  first  of  these  three  JutoSj  the 
"  Barca  do  Infemo,»»  was  represented,  in 
1617,  before  the  queen,  Maria  of  Castile,  in 
her  sick  chamber,  when  she  was  suffering 
under  the  dreadftil  disease  of  which  she 
soon  afterwards  died.  Like  the  "  Barca  do 
Purgatorio  "  (1618),  it  is  in  Portuguese  j  but 
the  remaining  AutOj  the  "  Barca  da  Glo- 
ria "  (1619),  is  in  Spanish.  The  last  two 
were  represented  in  the  royal  chapel.  The 
moral  play  of  Lope  de  Vega  which  was 
suggested  by  them  is  the  one  called  ^^  The 
Voyage  of  the  Soul,"  and  is  found  in  the 
Pirst  Book  of  his  "  Peregrine  en  su  Patria." 
The  opening  of  Vicente's  play  resembles 
remarkably  the  setting  forth  of  the  De- 
monic on  his  voyage  in  Lope,  besides  that 
the  general  idea  of  the  two  fictions  is  al- 
most the  same.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  Vicente  shows  himself  frequently 
familiar  with  the  old  Spani{||^  literature. 
Por  instance,  in  one  of  his   Portuguese 


FargaSy  called  ^  Dos  Fisicos  "  (Tom.  IIL 

p.  328),  we  have- 
En  el  mei  era  de  Mayo, 
Vespoim  de  Navidad, 
Cuando  canta  la  dgaira,  etc.; 

plainly  a  parody  of  the  well  known  and 
beautifrd  old  SpMiish  ballad  beginning  — 

For  el  mes  en  de  Mayo, 
Qnando  hace  la  calor, 
Qoando  canta  la  calandria,  etc., 

a  ballad  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  be 
traced  no  further  back  than  the  ballad-book 
of  1666,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  of  1660,  while 
here  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  it  before 
1636,  giving  a  curious  pro<tf  how  widely  this 
old  popular  poetry  was  carried  about  by  the 
memories  of  the  people  before  it  was  writ- 
ten down  and  printed,  and  how  much  it 
was  used  for  dramatic  purposes  from  the 
earliest  period  of  theatrical  compositions. 

»  This  "  Auto  da  F6,"  as  it  is  strangely 
called,  is  in  Spanish  (Obras,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
64,  etc.);  but  there  is  one  in  Portuguese, 
represented  before  John  III.  (1627),  which 
is  still  more  strangely  called  *^  Breve  Siun- 
mario  da  Historia  de  Deos,"  the  action  be- 
ginning with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ending 
with  the  Saviour.    (Ibid.,  I.  pp.  306,  etc.) 
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extremely  rude ;  but  nearly  all  contain  elements  of  the 
coming  drama,  and  some  of  them,  like  *'  Don  Duardos/' 
which  is  longer  than  a  full-length  play  ordinarily  is,  are 
quite  long  enough  to  show  what  was  their  dra-  his  chief 
matic  tendency.  But  the  real  power  of  Gil  Vi-  °*®'**®* 
cente  does  not  lie  in  the  structure  or  the  interest  of  his 
stories.  It  lies  in  his  poetry,  of  which,  especially  in  the 
lyrical  portions  of  his  dramas,  there  is  much.^ 

^  Joam  de  Barros,  tbe  historian,  in  his  thoughts   and  style,  and  contrasts   him 

dialogue   on    the    Portuguese    Language  proudly  with  ^e  Celestina }  **  a  book,"  he 

(Yaxias  Obras,  Lisboa,  1786, 12mo,  p.  222),  adds,  '*  to  which  the  Portuguese  language 

praises   Ticente   for  the    purity   of   his  has  no  paraUeL** 
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MATIC THEORY. DIVISION  OF  HIS  PLAYS,  AND  THEIR  PLOTS. THE 

TROFEA.  THE     HYliENEA.  INTRIGUING     DRAMA.  BUFFOON.  

CHARACTER  AND  PROBABLE  EFFECTS   OP  NAHARRO 'S  PLAYS. STATE 

OF  THE    THEATRE  AT  THE   END'  OF   THE    REIGN    OF   FERDINAND    AND 
ISABELLA. 

While  Vicente,  in  Portugal,  was  thus  giving  an  impulse 
to  Spanish  dramatic  literature,  which,  considering  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  two  countries  and  their  courts,  can 
hardly  have  been  unfelt  in  Spain  at  the  time,  and  was  cer- 
tainly recognized  there  afterwards,  scarcely  anything  was 
done  in  Spain  itself  During  the  five-and-twenty  years 
that  followed  the  first  appearance  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina, 
hardly  any  other  dramatic  poet  seems  to  have  been  en- 
couraged or  demanded.  He  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Drama  not  en-  ^arc  wants  of  his  royal  and  princely  patrons ; 
couraged.  ^nd,  as  WO  havo  seen,  in  both  countries,  the 
drama  continued  to  be  a  courtly  amusement,  confined  to 
a  few  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  commander  Es- 
criva,  who  lived  at  this  time,  and  is  the  author  of  a  few 
beautiful  verses  found  in  the  oldest  Cancioneros,^  wrote, 

1  His  touching  yeraes,  "  Yen,  muerte,  12mo,  Tom.  n.  p.  836).     Other  poems, 

tan  escondida,"  so  often  cited,  and  at  least  written  in  dialogue,  by  Cartagena,  and  by 

onco  in  Don  Quixote  (Parte  n.  c.  88),  are  Puerto  Carrero,  occur  in  the  Cancioneros 

found  as  far  bade  as  the  Canoionero  of  Oenerales,  but  they  can  hardly  be  regarded 

1511 J  but  I  am  not  aware  that  Escriva's  as  dramatic ;  and  Glemencin  twice  notices 

**  Quexa  de  su  Amiga "  can  be  found  earlier  Pedro  de  Lerma  as  one  of  the  early  contrib- 

than  in  the  Cancionero,  Sevilla,  1535,  where  utors  to  the  Spanish  drama ;  but  he  is  not 

it  occurs,  f.  175.  b,  etc.    He  himself;  no  mentioned  by  Moratin,  Antonio,  Pellicer,  or 

doubt,  flourished  about  the  year  1500-1510.  any  of  the  other  authors  who  would  natu^ 

But  I  should  not,  probably,  have  alluded  to  rally  be  consulted  in  relation  to  such  a  point, 

him  here,  if  he  had  not  been  noticed  in  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  lY.  p. 

connection  with  the  early  Spanish  theatre,  tIU.,  and  Memorias  de  la  Academia  de  His- 

by  Hartines  de  la  Rosa  (Obras,  Paris,  1827,  toria,  Tom.  YL  p.  406. 
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indeed,  a  dialogue,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  in 
which  he  introduces  several  interlocutors,  and  brings  a 
complaint  to  the  god  of  Love  against  his  lady.  But  the 
whole  is  an  allegory,  occasionally  graceful  and  winning 
from  its  style,  but  obviously  not  susceptible  of  represent- 
ation ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  had  any 
influence  on  a  class  of  compositions  already  somewhat 
advanced.  A  similar  remark  may  be  added  about  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Amphitryon ''  of  Plautus,  made  into  terse 
Spanish  prose  by  Francisco  de  Villalobos,  physician  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  was 
first  printed  in  1615,  but  which  it  is  not  at  all  probable  was 
ever  acted.*  These,  however,  are  the  only  attempts  made 
in  Spain  or  Portugal  before  151 T,  except  those  of  Enzina 
and  Vicente,  which  need  to  be  referred  to  at  all. 

But  in  151 T,  or  a  little  earlier,  a  new  movement  was 
felt  in  the  difficult  beginnings  of  the  Spanish  drama  ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  as  the  last  came  from  Por- 
tugal, the  present  one  came  from  Italy.  It  came,  how- 
ever, from  two  Spaniards.  The  first  of  them  is  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  "  Question  of  Love,''  a  fie-  Anonymous 
tion  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  which  was  finished  eclogue, 
at  Ferrara  in  1512,  and  which  contains  an  eclogue  of 
respectable  poetical  merit,  that  seems  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  represented  before  the  court  of  Naples.* 

The  other,  a  person  of  more  consequence  in  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  is  Bartolom^  de  Torres  Naharro, 
bom  at  Torres,  near  Badajoz,  on  the  borders  of  „  _, ,    \^ 

'•*'  .  Bartolom^  de 

Portugal,  who,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  Torres  Na- 
a  captive  in  Algiers,  was  redeemed,  and  visited 
Eome,  hoping  to  find  favor  at  the  court  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
This  must  have  been  after  1513,  and  was,  of  course,  at  the 

s  Three  editions  of  it  are  cited  by  L.  F.  Ckiyangos  says  that  in  1654  an  anonymous 

Moratin  (Catalogo,  No.  20),  the  earliest  of  translation  of  it  in  prose  appeared  at  Toledo, 

which  is  in  1516.    My  copy,  however,  is  of  in  which  the  author  says  he  avidled  him- 

neither  of  them.     It  is  dated  ^a^^go^a,  self  of  the  assistance  of  both  his  predeoes- 

1544  (folio),  and    is  at  the  end  of  the  sors. 

*'Problemas"  and  of  the  other  works  of  >  It  fills  about  twen^  tUx  pages  and  six 

Villalobos,  which  also  precede  it  in  the  hundred  lines,  chiefly  in  octave  stanxas,  in 

editions  of  1543  and  1674.   The  same  play,  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1576,  and  contains 

"  The  Amphifxyon,"  was  translated,  before  a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  at- 

1630,  by  Fern.  Peres  de  Oliva  (who  will  tending  its  representation, 
be  noticed  in  chapters  vn.  and  vin.),  and 
28 
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time  wnen  Juan  de  la  Enzina  resided  there.  But  Naharro, 
by  a  satire  against  the  vices  of  the  court,  made  himself 
obnoxious  at  Rome,  and  fled  to  Naples,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  under  the  protection  of  the  noble-minded 
Fabricio  Oolonna,  and  where,  at  last,  we  lose  sight  of 
him.     He  died  in  poverty.* 

His  works,  first  published  by  himself  at  Naples,  in  151 T, 
and  dedicated  to  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don  Fernando  Davalos, 
a  lover  of  letters,*  who  had  married  Vittoria  Colonna,  the 
poetess,  are  entitled  "  Propaladia,''  or  "  The  Firstlings  of 
his  Genius."*  They  consist  of  satires,  epistles,  ballads,  a 
HiaPropaia-  Lamentation  for  King  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
^^  1616,  and  some  other  miscellaneous  poetry ;  but 

chiefly  of  eight  plays,  which  he  calls  "  Comedias,''  and 
which  fill  ahnost  the  whole  volume.'  He  was  well  sit- 
uated for  making  an  attempt  to  advance  the  drama,  and 
partly  succeeded  in  it.  There  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
a  great  literary  movement  in  Italy,  especially  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  representations  of  plays,  he  tells  us,  were 
much  resorted  to,^  and,  though  he  may  not  have  known  it, 
Trissino  had,  in  1616,  written  the  first  regular  tragedy  in 
the  Italian  language,  and  thus  given  an  impulse  to  dra- 
matic literature,  which  it  never  afterwards  entirely  lost.^ 


*  This  notice  of  Naharro  is  taken  from 
the  slight  accounts  of  him  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Joan  Baverio  Mesinerio  prefixed 
to  the  "PropaIadia»'  (Sevilla,  1578, 18mo), 
as  a  life  of  its  author,  and  flrom  the  article 
in  Antonio,  Bib.  Nor.,  Tom.  I.  p.  202.  A 
poor  "  Lamentacion  **  on  him  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Floresta  oi  Diego  Ramirez  Pagan, 
1662,  and  is  copied  by  Gayangos  in  a  note 
(I.  530) ;  but  it  adds  nothing  to  our  real 
knowledge  of  Naharro. 

6  Antonio  (Prefiioe  to  Biblioteca  Nova, 
Sec.  29)  says  he  bred  young  men  to  become 
soldiers  by  teaching  them  to  read  romances 
of  chivalry. 

«  "  Intitul^las"  (he  says,  "Al  Letor") 
"  Propaladia  a  Prothon,  quod  est  primnm, 
et  Pallade,  id  est,  primsB  res  Palladis,  a 
differencia  de  las  que  segundariamente  y 
con  mas  maduro  estudio  podrian  succeder.** 
They  were,  theref<Mre,  probably  written  when 
he  was  a  young  man. 

7  I  h^ve  never  seen  the  first  edition, 
1517,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 


printed  at  Naples  (Bbert,  etc.),  and  some- 
times (Moratin,  etc.)  at  Rome  ;  but,  as  it 
was  dedicated  to  one  of  its  author's  Nea- 
politan patrons,  and  as  Mesinerio,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  personal  acquaint* 
ance  of  its  author,  implies  that  it  was,  at 
tome  rime,  i»inted  at  Naples,  I  have 
assigned  itsjirst  edition  to  that  city.  Edi- 
tions appeared  at  Seville  in  1520, 1626, 1533, 
and  1546 ;  one  at  Toledo,  1536 ;  one  at 
Biadrid,  1673  }  and  one  without  date,  at 
Antwerp.  I  have  used  the  editions  of 
Seville,  1583,  small  quarto,  and  Madrid, 
1573,  small  18mo ;  the  latter  being  expur- 
gated, and  having  "  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  " 
at  the  end.  There  were  but  six  plays  in 
the  early  editions  ;  the  "  Calamita'*  and 
"  Aquilana"  being  added  afterwards. 

B  "  y  iendo  assi  mismo  todo  el  mundo  en 
fiestas  de  Comedias  y  destas  oosas,**  is  part 
ot  his  apology  to  Don  Fernando  Davaloi 
for  asking  leave  to  dedicate  them  to  him. 

»Tri88ino»s  "Sofonisba"  was  written  at 
early  as  1516,  though  not  printed  till  later. 
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The  eight  plays  of  Naharro,  however,  do  not  afford 
much  proof  of  a  familiarity  with  antiquity,  or  of  a  desire 
to  follow  ancient  rules  or  examples ;  but  their  3,^  theory 
author  gives  us  a  little  theory  of  his  own  upon  of  the  drama. 
the  subject  of  the  drama,  which  is  not  without  good 
sense.  Horace,  he  says,  requires  five  acts  to  a  play,  and 
he  thinks  this  reasonable ;  though  he  looks  upon  the 
pauses  they  make  rather  as  convenient  resting-places  than 
anything  else,  and  calls  them,  not  acts,  but  ''  Jomadas,'' 
or  days.^^  As  to  the  number  of  persons,  he  would  have 
not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve  ;  and  as  to  that 
sense  of  propriety  which  refuses  to  introduce  materials 
into  the  subject  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  or  to  permit  the 
characters  to  talk  and  act  inconsistently,  he  holds  it  to  be 
as  indispensable  as  the  rudder  to  a  ship.  This  is  all  very 
well. 

Besides  this,  his  plays  are  all  in  verse,  and  all  open 
with  a  sort  of  prologue,  which  he  calls  *'  Introyto,''  gen- 
erally written  in  a  rustic  and  amusing  style,  ask-  ^___. 
ing  the  favor  and  attention  of  the  audience,  and 
giving  hints  concerning  the  subject  of  the  piece  that  is  to 
follow. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  dramas  themselves,  though 
we  find  a  decided  advance,  in  some  respects,  beyond  any- 
thing that  had  preceded  them,  in  others  we  find  ^^^  ^^^ 
great  rudeness  and  extravagance,  and  little  re-  jectsand 
gard  paid  to  his  own  theories.  Their  subjects 
are  very  various.  One  of  them,  the  "  Soldadesca,"  is  on 
the  Papal  recruiting  service  at  Rome.  Another,  the 
"  Tinelaria,"  or  Servants'  Dining-Hall,  is  on  such  riots  as 
were  likely  to  happen  in  th^  disorderly  service  of  a  car- 
dinal's household ;  full  of  revelry  and  low  life.  Another, 
"  La  Jacinta,"  gives  us  the  story  of  a  lady  who  lives  at 
her  castle  on  the  road  to  Rome,  where  she  violently 
detains  sundry  passengers,  and  chooses  a  husband  among 
them.     And  of  two  others,  one  is  on  the  adventures  of  a 

W"Jornada8,"  days'-work,  days'-jour-  in  the  thne  given  by  the  Ghnroh  to  such 

ney,  etc.    The  old  French  mysteries  were  entertainments  on  a  single  day.  One  ot  the 

divided  into  JoumedSf  or  portions  each  of  mysteries  in  this  way  required  forty  days 

which  could  conveniently  be  represented  for  its  exhibition. 
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disguised  prince,  who  comes  to  the  court  of  a  fabulous 
King  of  Leon,  and  wins  his  daughter  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old  romances  of  chivalry ; "  and  the  other  is  on  the 
adventures  of  a  child  stolen  in  infancy,  which  involve 
disguises  in  more  humble  life.^^ 

How  various  were  the  modes  in  which  these  subjects 
were  thrown  into  action  and  verse,  and,  indeed,  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  character  of  his  diflferent  dramas,  may  be 
best  understood  by  a  somewhat  ampler  notice  of  the  two 
not  yet  mentioned. 

The  first  of  these,  the  "  Trofea,''  is  in  honor  of  King 
Manuel  of  Portugal,  and  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
«.  m_ ,      that  were  made  in  India  and  Africa  under  his 

HisTrofea.  .  ,      .   ..   .  ,  *  - 

auspices  ;  but  it  is  very  meagre  and  poor.  After 
the  Prologue,  which  fills  above  three  hundred  verses. 
Fame  enters  in  the  first  act  and  announces  that  the  great 
king  has  in  his  most  holy  wars  gained  more  lands  than  are 
described  by  Ptolemy ;  whereupon  Ptolemy  appears  in- 
stantly, by  especial  permission  of  Pluto,  from  the  regions 
of  torment,  and  denies  the  fact ;  but,  after  a  discussion, 
is  compelled  to  admit  it,  though  with  a  saving  clause  for 
his  own  honor.  In  the  second  act  two  shepherds  come 
upon  the  stage  to  sweep  it  for  the  king's  appearance. 
They  make  themselves  very  merry  at  first  with  the 
splendor  about  them,  and  one  of  them  sits  on  the  throne, 
and  imitates  grotesquely  the  curate  of  his  village  ;  but 
they  soon  quarrel  and  continue  in  bad  humor,  till  a  royal 
page  interferes,  and  compels  them  to  go  on  and  arrange 
the  apartment.  The  whole  of  the  third  act  is  taken  up 
with  the  single  speech  of  an  interpreter,  bringing  in 
twenty  Eastern  and  African  kings  who  are  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves,  but  avow,  through  his  very  tedious 
harangue,  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  to 
all  which  the  king  makes  no  word  of  reply.  The  next 
act  is  absurdly  filled  with  a  royal  reception  of  four  shep- 
herds, who  bring  him  presents  of  a  fox,  a  lamb,  an  eagle, 
and  a  cock,  which  they  explain  with  some  humor  and 
abundance  of  allegory ;  but  to  all  which  he  makes  as  lit* 
tie  reply  as  he  did  to  the  proflfered  fealty  of  the  twenty 

u  La  Aqoilana.  u  La  Calamita. 
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heathen  kings.  In  the  fifth  and  last  act,  Apollo  gives 
verses,  in  praise  of  the  king,  queen,  and  prince,  to  Fame, 
who  distributes  copies  to  the  audience  ;  but,  refusing 
them  to  one  of  the  shepherds,  has  a  riotous  dispute  with 
him.  The  shepherd  tauntingly  offers  Fame  to  spread  the 
praises  of  King  Manuel  through  the  world  as  well  as  she 
does,  if  she  will  but  lend  him  her  wings. '  The  goddess 
consents.  He  puts  them  on  and  attempts  to  fly,  but 
falls  headlong  on  the  stage,  with  which  poor  practical 
jest  and  a  villancico  the  piece  ends. 

The  other  drama,  called  '*  Hymenea,''  is  better,  and 
gives  intimations  of  what  became  later  the  foundations  of 
the  national  theatre.  Its  '*  Introyto,''  or  pro-  Hi8Hyn». 
logue,  is  coarse,  but  not  without  wit,  especially  »«»• 
in  those  parts  which,  according  to  the  peculiar  toleration 
of  the  times,  were  allowed  to  make  free  with  religion,  if 
they  but  showed  suflScient  reverence  for  the  Church.  The 
story  is  entirely  invented,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  in  any  city  of  Spain.  The  scene  opens  in  front  of 
the  house  of  Febea,  the  heroine,  before  daylight,  where 
Hymeneo,  the  hero,  after  making  known  his  love  for  the 
lady,  arranges  with  his  two  servants  to  give  her  a  serenade 
the  next  night.  When  he  is  gone  the  servants  discuss 
their  own  position,  and  Boreas,  one  of  them,  avows  his 
desperate  love  for  Doresta,  the  heroine's  maid ;  a  passion 
which,  through  the  rest  of  the  piece,  becomes  the  running 
caricature  of  his  master's.  But  at  this  moment  the  Mar- 
quis, a  brother  of  Febea,  comes  with  his  servants  into  the 
street,  and,  by  the  escape  of  the  others,  who  fly  immedi- 
ately, has  little  doubt  that  there  has  been  love-making 
about  the  house,  and  goes  away  determined  to  watch  more 
carefully.  Thus  ends  the  first  act,  which  might  furnish 
materials  for  many  a  Spanish  comedy  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  the  second  act  Hymeneo  enters  with  his  servants 
and  musicians,  and  they  sing  a  canaion  which  reminds  us 
of  the  sonnet  in  Moliere's  ''  Misantrope,"  and  a  villancico 
which  is  but  little  better.  Febea  then  appears  in  the  bal- 
cony, and  after  a  conversation  which,  for  its  substance, 
and  often  for  its  graceful  manner,  might  have  been  in  Cal- 
23* 
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deron's  "  Dar  la  Vida  por  su  Dama,"  she  promises  to 
receive  her  lover  the  next  night.  When  she  is  gone  the 
servants  and  the  master  confer  a  little  together,  the  mas- 
ter showing  himself  very  generous  in  his  happiness  ;  but 
they  all  escape  at  the  approach  of  the  Marquis,  whose 
suspicions  are  thus  fully  confirmed,  and  who  is  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  by  his  page  from  attacking  the  offenders 
at  once. 

The  next  act  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  loves  of  the 
servants.  It  is  amusing,  from  its  caricature  of  the  trou- 
bles and  trials  of  their  masters,  but  does  not  advance  the 
action  at  all.  The  fourth,  however,  brings  the  hero  and 
lover  into  the  lady's  house,  leaving  his  attendants  in  the 
street,  who  confess  their  cowardice  to  one  another,  and 
agree  to  run  away  if  the  Marquis  appears.  This  happens 
immediately.  They  escape,  but  leave  a  cloak,  which 
betrays  who  they  are,  and  the  Marquis  remains  undisputed 
master  of  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  act. 

The  last  act  opens  without  delay.  The  Marquis,  of- 
fended in  the  nicest  point  of  Castilian  honor,  —  ihe  very 
point  on  which  the  plots  of  so  many  later  Spanish  dramas 
turn,  —  resolves  at  once  to  put  both  of  the  guilty  parties 
to  death,  though  their  offence  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
having  been  secretly  in  the  same  house  together.  The 
lady  does  not  deny  her  brother's  right,  but  enters  into  a 
long  discussion  with  him  about  it,  part  of  which  is  touch- 
ing and  effective,  but  most  of  it  very  tedious  ;  in  the 
midst  of  all  which  Hymeneo  presents  himself,  and  after 
explaining  who  he  is  and  what  are  his  intentions,  and 
especially  after  admitting  that,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  Marquis  might  justly  have  killed  his 
sister,  the  whole  is  arranged  for  a  double  wedding  of 
masters  and  servants,  and  closes  with  a  spirited  mllancico 
in  honor  of  Love  and  his  victories. 

The  two  pieces  are  very  different,  and  mark  the 
extremes  of  the  various  experiments  Naharro  tried  in 
order  to  produce  a  dramatic  effect.  "As  to  the  kinds 
of  dramas,"  he  says,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  two  are  suf- 
ficient for  our  Castilian  language ;   dramas  founded  on 
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knowledge,  and  dramas  founded  on  fancy."  "  The  "  Tro- 
fea/'  no  doubt,  was  intended  by  him  to  belong  to  the  first 
class.    Its  tone  is  that  of  compliment  to  Manuel,   „.   ^    * 

^v  n  X     u-  4.U  •       •  •       T>  His  theories. 

the  really  great  kmg  then  reigning  in  Por- 
tugal ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the  third  act  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  represented  in  Rome  before  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador,  the  venerable  Tristan  d'  Acufia.  But 
the  rude  and  buffoon  shepherds,  whose  dialogue  fills  so 
much  of  the  slight  and  poor  action,  show  plainly  that  he 
was  neither  unacquainted  with  Enzina  and  Vicente,  nor 
unwilling  to  intimate  them  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  drama 
—  the  part  that  is  supposed  to  contain  historical  facts  — 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  still  worse.  The  "  Hymenea,"  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  story  of  considerable  interest, 
announcing  the  intriguing  plot  which  became  a  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  the  Spanish  theatre  afterwards.  It 
has  even  the  "Gracioso,"  or  Droll  Servant,  who  makes 
love  to  the  heroine's  maid  ;  a  character  which  is  also 
found  in  Naharro's  ''Serafina,"  but  which  Lope  de  Vega 
above  a  century  afterwards  claimed  as  if  invented  by 
himself.^* 

What  is  more  singular,  the  Hymenea  approaches  to  a 
fulfilment  of  the  requisitions  of  the  unities,  for  it  has  but 
one  proper  action,  which  is  the  marriage  of  Febea ;  it 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  the  whole  passes  in  the  street  before  the  house  of  the 
lady,  unless,  indeed,  the  fifth  act  passes  within  the  house, 
which  is  doubtful.^  The  whole,  too,  is  founded  on  the 
national  manners,  and  preserves  the  national  costume  and 
character.  The  best  parts,  in  general,  are  the  humorous  ; 
but  there  are  graceful  passages  between  the  lovers,  and 
touching  passages  between  the  brother  and  sister.     The 

18  u  Gomedia  &  notlcia,**  he  calls  them,  in  another  hardly  reaching  twelve  hundred, 

the  Address  to  the  Reader,  and  "comedia  All,  however,  are  divided  into  five  jot' 

k  fimtasia  *, "  and  explains  the  first  to  be  nadas. 

«  de  oosa  nota  y  vista  en  realidad,"  illos-  m  in  the  Dedication  of  **  La  Francesilla  '* 

trating  the  remark  by  his  plays  on  recruit-  tn  his  Gomedias,  Tom.  XTTT.  Madrid,  1620, 

ing  and  on  the  riotous  life  of  a  cardinal's  4to. 

servants.     His  comedias  are   extremely  i^  The  <*  Aquilana,"  absurd  as  its  story  is, 

different  in  length }  one  of  them  extending  approaches,  perhaps,  even  nearer  to  abso- 

to  about  twenty-six  hundred  lines,  which  lute  regularity  in  its  form, 
would  be  very  long,  if  represented,  and 
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parody  of  the  servants,  Boreas  and  Doresta,  on  the  pas- 
sion of  the  hero  and  heroine,  is  spirited ;  and  in  the  first 
scene  between  them  we  have  the  following  dialogue, 
which  might  be  transferred  with  effect  to  not  a  few  plays 
of  Calderon : 

Boreas,   0,  would  to  heayen,  mj  lady  dear. 
That,  at  the  instant  I  first  looked  on  thee. 
Thy  love  had  equalled  mine  ! 

Doresta,  WeU !  that 's  not  bad  ! 
But  still  you  're  not  a  bone  for  me  to  pick.^^ 

Boreas,  Make  trial  of  me.    Bid  me  do  my  best. 
In  humble  service  of  my  love  to  thee  ; 
So  shalt  thou  put  me  to  the  proof,  and  know 
If  what  I  say  accord  with  what  I  feel. 

Doresta.  Were  my  desire  to  bid  thee  serve  quite  clear. 
Perchance  thy  ofSsrs  would  not  be  so  prompt. 

Boreas,  0  lady,  look'ee,  that  *s  downright  abuse  ! 

Doresta,  Abuse  ?  How  's  that  ?    Can  words  and  ways  so  kind. 
And  fidl  of  courtesy,  be  called  abuse  7 

Boreas.  I've  done. 
I  dare  not  speak.    Tour  answers  are  so  sharp. 
They  pierce  my  very  bowels  through  and  through. 

Doresta.  Well,  by  my  faith,  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see 
That  thou  so  mortal  art    Bost  think  to  die 
Of  this  disease  ? 

'Boreas.   *T  would  not  be  wonderful. 

Doresta.  But  still,  my  gallant  Sir,  perhaps  you  'U  find 
That  they  who  give  the  suffering  take  it  too. 

Boreas.  In  sooth,  I  ask  no  better  than  to  do 
As  do  my  fellows,  —  give  and  take  ;  but  now 
I  take,  &ir  dame,  a  thousand  hurts. 
And  still  give  none. 

Doresta.  How  know'st  thou  that? 

And  so  she  continues,  till  she  comes  to  a  plenary  con- 
fession of  being  no  less  hurt,  or  in  love,  herself,  than 
he  is.^ 

"This  is  an  old  proverb,  "A  otro  can  if  Borea$.   Plugiem,  Sefiora, a DioB, 

con  esse  huesso"     It  occurs  more  than  En  aquel  punto  que  ot  ▼!, 

,     -.       ^   .     .         .    ,,^^,     ,  Que  QulsierM  tanto  a  mi, 

once  in  Don  Quixote.    A  Uttle  lower  we  CoraoluegoqulwavoT 

have  another,  *'  Ya  las  toman  do  las  dan,"  Doreata.  Bueno  ea  euo ; 

— "  Where  they  give,  they  take."  Naharre  A  otro  can  con  ease  hueMO  I 

is  accustomed  to  render  his  humorous  dia-  Btfreoi.   Eniayad  Toa  de  mandwrme 

logue  savory  by  introducing  such  old  prov-  ^^  5i^^' 

erte  frequently.  gl  quiera  porqu*  en  pronamM, 
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All  the  plays  of  Naharro  have  a  versification  and  dic- 
tion remarkably  fluent  and  harmonious  for  the  period  in 
which  he  wrote/^  and  neariy  all  of  them  have  passages  of 
easy  and  natural  dialogue,  and  of  spirited  lyrical  poetry. 
But  several  are  very  gross  ;  two  are  absurdly  character  of 
composed  in  different  languages,  —  one  of  them  Naharro's 
in  four,  and  the  other  in  six ;  ^®  and  all  contain 
abundant  proof,  in  their  structure  and  tone,  of  the  rude- 
ness of  the  age  that  produced  them.  In  consequence  of 
their  little  respect  for  the  Church,  they  were  soon  forbid- 
den by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.* 

That  they  were  represented  in  Italy  before  they  were 
printed,^  and  that  they  were  so  far  circulated  before  their 


Conozcays  si  mi  qnerer 
Concierto  con  mi  dezir. 

Doretita.  8i  mis  ganas  fueaten  ciertM 
De  quereros  yo  mandar, 
Qui(a  de  Tuestro  hablar 
Saldrian  menos  oiSBrtaa. 

Boreas.    8i  mirays, 

Sefiora,  mal  me  tratais. 

Dorutcu  Como  puedo  maltratarot 
Con  palabras  tan  Iionestai 
Y  por  tan  corteMS  ma&aa  ? 

Borecu,    Como  ?  ya  no  osso  hablaros, 
Que  teneys  ciertas  respuestM 
Que  lastiman  las  entraiias. 

Dwresta.  Por  mi  fe  tengo  manziUa 
De  veros  assi  mortal : 
Morireys  de  aquesse  mal  7 

BoreoB.    No  seria  maravUla. 

Doresta.  Pues,  galan, 

Ta  las  toman  do  las  dan. 

Boreas,    Por  mi  fie,  que  holgaria, 

Si,  como  otros  mis  yguales, 
Pudiesse  dar  y  tomar  < 
Mas  Tec,  Sefiora  mia. 
Que  recibo  dos  mil  males 
T  ninguno  puedo  dar. 
Fropaladia,  Madrid,  1573, 18mo,  f.  222. 

18  There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  Nahar- 
ro's verse.  The  "  Hymenea,"  for  instance, 
is  written  in  twelve-line  staneas  ;  the 
eleventh  being  a  pie  quebrado,  or  broken 
line.  The  "Jacinta"  is  in  twelve-line 
stanzas,  without  the  pie  quebrado.  The 
**  Calamita  "  is  in  quintiUca^  connected  by 
the  pte  quebrado.  The  "Aquilana"  is  in 
quartetaSf  connected  in  the  same  way ; 
and  so  on.  But  the  number  of  feet  in  each 
of  his  lines  is  not  always  exact,  nor  are  the 
rhymes  always  good,  though,  on  the  whole, 
a  harmonious  result  is  generally  produced. 

19  He  partly  apologizes  for  this  in  his 
PrefiEtce  to   the  Reader,   by  saying   that 


Italian  words  are  introduced  into  the  com' 
edias  because  of  the  audiences  in  Italy. 
This  will  do,  as  far  as  the  Italian  is  con- 
cemed  •,  but  what  is  to  be  said  for  the 
other  languages  that  are  used  f  In  the 
Introyto  to  the  **  Serafina,"  he  makes  a 
Jest  of  the  whole,  telling  the  audience,  — 

But  you  must  ail  keep  wide  awake, 
Or  else  in  vain  you  11  undertake 
To  comprehend  the  diflTering  speech, 
Wliich  here  is  quite  distinct  for  each ;  — 
Four  languages,  as  you  will  liear, 
Castilian  with  Yalencian  clear. 
And  Latin  and  Italian  too ;  — 
So  take  care  lest  tbey  trouble  yon. 

No  doubt  his  comedias  were  exhibited 
before  only  a  few  persons,  who  were  able 
to  understand  the  various  languages  they 
contained,  and  found  them  only  the  more 
amusing  for  this  variety. 

20  It  is  singular,  however,  that  a  very 
severe  passage  on  the  Pope  and  the  clergy 
at  Rome,  in  the  "  Jacinta,"  was  not  struck 
out,  ed.  1573,  f.  266.  b  ;  —  a  proof,  among 
many  others,  how  capriciously  and  care- 
lessly the  Inquisition  acted  in  such  mat- 
ters. In  the  Index  of  1667  (p.  114)  only 
the  ^^  Aquilana  "  is  prohibited. 

^  As  the  question,  whether  Naharro's 
plays  were  acted  in  Italy  or  not,  has  been 
angrily  discussed  between  Lampillas  (En* 
sayo,  Madrid,  1789, 4to,  Tom.  VI.  pp.  160- 
167)  and  SignoreUi  (Storia  dei  Teatri,  Na- 
poli,  1813,  8vo,  Tom.  YI.  pp.  171,  etc.),  in 
consequence  of  a  rash  passage  in  Nasarre's 
Prologo  to  the  Plays  of  Cervantes  (Madrid, 
1749,  4to),  I  vrill  copy  the  original  phrase 
of  Naharro  hhnself,  which  had  escaped  all 
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author  gave  them  to  the  press,^  as  to  be  already  in  some 
degree  beyond  his  own  control,  we  know  on  his  own 
authority.  He  intimates,  too,  that  a  good  many  of  the 
How  they  olergy  were  present  at  the  representation  of  at 
were  acted,  least  ono  of  them.^  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  his  plays  were  acted,  except  in  the  same  way  with 
Vicente's  and  Enzina's ;  that  is,  before  a  moderate  number 
of  persons  in  some  great  man's  house,^  at  Naples,  and 
perhaps  at  Rome.  They,  therefore,  did  not  probably  pro- 
duce much  effect  at  first  on  the  condition  of  the  drama,  so 
far  as  it  was  then  developed  in  Spain.  Their  influence 
came  in  later,  and  through  the  press,  when  four  editions, 
beginning  with  that  of  1620,  appeared  in  Seville  alone  in 
twenty-flve  years,  curtailed,  indeed,  and  expurgated,  in 
the  last,  but  still  giving  specimens  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion much  in  advance  of  anything  then  produced  in  the 
country. 

But  though  men  like  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  Gil  Vicente, 
and  Naharro,  had  turned  their  thoughts  towards  dramatic 
composition,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
dmM  yet  founding  a  popular  national  drama.  For  this  we 
founded.  uaust  look  to  the  next  period ;  since,  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  even 
in  the  first  years  of  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  theatre  in  Spain. 

the  combatants,  and  in  which  he  says  he  Silra,  on  the  first  acting  of  plays,  in  1492, 

used  Italian  words  in  his  plays,  "  aviendo  we  haye  the  words,  "  Ano  de  14&2  oomen- 

respeto  al  lugar^  y  &  las  personas,  k  quien  zaron  en  Gastilla  las  companias  k  repre- 

<e  recttaron.''^    Neither  of  these  learned  sentar  publicamente  comedias  de  Juan  de 

persons  knew  even  that  the  first  edition  of  la  Enzina  j "  but  what  the  word  publica>- 

the  "  Propaladia  "  was  probably  printed  in  mente  was  intended  to  mean  is  shown  by 

Italy,  and  that  one  early  edition  was  cer-  the  words  that  follow  :  ^^/estejcmdo  con 

tainly  printed  there.  ellaa  a  D.  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  Enriquez 

^  "  Las  mas  destas  obrillas  andayan  ya  Almirante  de  Costilla,  y  d  Don  Ihigo 

fuera  de  mi  obedieucia  y  voluntad."  Lopez  de  Mendoza  aegundo  Duque  del 

^  In  the  opening  of  the  Introyto  to  the  Infantado.^*    So  that  the  representations 

*'Trofea."  in  the  halls  and  chapels  of  these  great 

M I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  the  import-  houses  were  accounted  public  representa- 

ant  passage  already  cited  from  Mendez  tions. 
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Provencal  literature  appeared  in  Spain  as  early  as  any 
portion  of  the  Castilian,  with  which  we  have  thus  far  been 
exclusively  occupied.  Its  introduction  was  natural,  and, 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  political 
power  in  both  Provence  and  Spain,  can  be  at  once  ex- 
plained, at  least  so  far  as  to  account  for  its  prevalence  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Peninsula  where,  during  three  centuries, 
it  predominated,  and  for  its  large  influence  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country,  both  at  that  time  and  afterwards. 

Provence  —  or,  in  other  words,  that  part  of  the  South 
of  France  which  extends  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  which 
originally  obtained  its  name  in  consequence  of  the 
consideration  it  eiyoyed  as  an  early  and  most  im- 
portant province  of  Rome  —  was  singularly  fortunate,  dur- 
ing the  latter  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  its  exemption 
from  many  of  the  troubles  of  those  troubled  times. ^  While 
the  great  movement  of  the  Northern  nations  lasted,  Pro- 
vence was  disturbed  chiefly  by  the  Alani,  Vandali,  and 
Suevi,  fierce  tribes  who  soon  passed  onward  to  Spain, 
leaving  few  traces  of  their  character  behind  them ;  and  by 
the  Visigoths,  the  mildest  of  all  the  Teutonic  invaders, 

1  F.  Diez,  Troubadours,  Zwickau,  1826,  pressing  his  great  admiration  for  its  race 
8vo,p.  6.  "Breviterque  Italia  reri^s  quam  of  men,  its  culture,  and  its  wealth.  (Hist. 
Provincia," — ratker  another  Italy  than  a  Nat.,  Lib.  lEI.  c.  6,  Ed.  Pranzii,  1778,  Tom. 
Province.  —  says  Pliny  the  elder  when  ex-    in.  p.  648.) 
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who  did  not  reach  the  south  of  France  till  they  had  been 
long  resident  in  Italy,  and,  when  they  came,  established 
themselves  at  once  as  the  permanent  masters  of  that 
tempting  country.^ 

Greatly  favored  in  this  comparative  quiet,  which,  though 
sometimes  broken  by  internal  dissension,  or  by  the  ineffect- 
Condition  of  ^^^  iucursions  of  their  new  Arab  neighbors,  was 
Provence,  nevertheless  such  as  was  hardly  known  elsewhere, 
and  favored  no  less  by  a  soil  and  climate  almost  without 
rivals  in  the  world,  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  Pro- 
vence advanced  faster  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
Europe.  From  the  year  819,  a  large  part  of  it  was  fortu- 
nately constituted  into  an  independent  government ;  and, 
what  was  very  remarkable,  it  continued  under  the  same 
family  till  1092,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years.*  During 
this  second  period,  its  territories  were  again  much  spared 
from  the  confusion  that  almost  constantly  pressed  their 
borders  and  threatened  their  tranquillity ;  for  the  troubles 
that  then  shook  the  North  of  Italy  did  not  cross  the  Alps 
and  the  Var ;  the  Moorish  power,  so  far  from  making  new 
aggressions,  maintained  itself  with  difficulty  in  Catalonia ; 
and  the  wars  and  convulsions  in  the  north  of  France, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  successors  of  Charlemagne  to 
that  of  Philip  Augustus,  flowed  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  furnished,  at  a  safe  distance,  occupation  for 
tempers  too  fierce  to  endure  idleness. 

In  the  course  of  these  two  centuries,  a  language  sprang 
up  in  the  South  and  along  the  Mediterranean,  compounded, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  their  power  and  refine- 
ment, from  that  spoken  by  the  Northern  tribes  and  from 
the  degraded  Latin  of  the  country,  and  slowly  and  quietly 
took  the  place  of  both.  With  this  new  language  appeared, 
as  noiselessly,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  a 
new  literature,  suited  to  the  climate,  the  age,- and  the 
manners  that  produced  it,  and  one  which,  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  seemed  to  be  advancing  towards  a  grace 

s  Pedro  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Monarquia      '  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Franqais,  Paris, 
de  Espana,  Libro  I.  Titulo  iii.  cap.  1  and  2.    1821,  8yo,  Tom.  ni.  pp.  239,  eto. 
Bd.  1770.  »ol.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  63,  66. 
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and  refinement  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Thus  things  continued  imder  twelve  princes  of  barba- 
rian blood,  who  make  little  show  in  the  wars  of  their 
times,  but  who  seem  to  have  governed  their  states  with  a 
moderation  and  gentleness  not  to  have  been  expected 
amidst  the  general  disturbance  of  the  world.  This  family 
became  extinct,  in  the  male  branch,  in  1092  ;  and  connecuon  * 
in  1113  the  crown  of  Provence  was  transferred,  ^^^ 
by  the  marriage  of  its  heir,  to  Raymond  Berenger,  ^^^^ 
the  third  Count  of  Barcelona.*  The  Proven9al  poets,  many 
of  whom  were  noble  by  birth,  and  all  of  whom,  as  a  class, 
were  attached  to  the  court  and  its  aristocracy,  naturally 
followed  their  liege  lady,  in  considerable  numbers,  from 
Aries  to  Barcelona,  and  willingly  established  themselves 
in  her  new  capital,  under  a  prince  full  of  knightly  accom- 
plishments, and  yet  not  disinclined  to  the  arts  of  peace.    ' 

Nor  was  the  change  for  them  a  great  one.  The  Pyr- 
enees made  then,  as  they  make  now,  no  very  serious  differ- 
ence between  the  languages  spoken  on  their  opposite 
declivities  ;  similarity  of  pursuits  had  long  before  induced 
a  similarity  of  manners  in  the  population  of  Barcelona 
and  Marseilles ;  and  if  the  Proven9als  had  somewhat  more 
of  gentleness  and  culture,  the  Catalonians,  from  the  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  Moorish  wars,  possessed  a  more 
strongly-marked  character,  and  one  developed  in  more 
manly  proportions.*  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  consider  a  Pro- 
ven9al  refinement  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  this 
is  just  about  the  period  when,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  ultimately  national  school  of  poetry  began  to  show 
^tself  in  quite  the  opposite  comer  of  the  Peninsula,  amidst 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  and  Asturias.* 

*  E.  A.  Schmidt,  Geschichte  Aragoniens  power  and  glory  jnay  be  found  in  Gapmany 

im  Mittelalter,  Leipzig,  1828,  8yo,  p.  92.  (Memorias  de  la  Antigua  Giudad  de  Bar- 

^  Barcelona  was  a  prize  often  fought  for  celona,  Madrid,  1779-1792,  4  torn.  4to),  and 

successfully  by  Moors  and  Christians,  but  especially  in  the  curious  documents  and 

it  was  finally  rescued  firom  the  misbelievers  notes  in  Tom.  II.  and  IV. 
in  986  or  986.    (Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,        «  The  members  of  the  French  Academy, 

Lib.  I.  c.  9.)    Whatever  relates  to  its  early  in  their  continuation  of  the  Benedictine 
24 
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Political  causes,  however,  similar  to  those  which  first 

brought  the  spirit  of  Provence  from  Aries  and  Marseilles 

^     ,  to   Barcelona,  soon  carried  it  further  onward 

Connection  of  nr^.         -r     -,  -,  oh,     ^       r>, 

Provence  towards  the  centre  of  Spam.  In  1137  the  Counts 
with  Aragon.  ^^  Barccloua  obtained  by  marriage  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon ;  and  though  they  did  not  at  once  remove  the 
seat  of  their  government  to  Saragossa,  they  early  spread 
through  their  new  territories  some  of  the  refinement  for 
which  they  were  indebted  to  Provence.  This  remarkable 
family,  whose  power  was  now  so  fast  stretching  up  to  the 
North,  possessed,  at  different  times,  during  nearly  three 
centuries,  different  portions  of  territory  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  generally  .maintaining  a  control  over  a  large 
part  of  the  North-east  of  Spain,  and  of  the  South  of 
France.  Between  1229  and  1253,  the  most  distinguished 
of  its  members  gave  the  widest  extent  to  its  empire  by 
broad  conquests  from  the  Moors  ;  but  later  the  power  of 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  became  gradually  circumscribed,  and 
their  territory  diminished,  by  marriages,  successions,  and 
military  disasters.  Under  eleven  princes,  however,  in  the 
direct  line,  and  three  more  in  the  indirect,  they  maintained 
their  right  to  the  kingdom  down  to  the  year  1479,  when, 
in  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  it  was  united  to  Castile,  and 
the  solid  foundations  were  laid  on  which  the  Spanish 
monarchy  has  ever  since  rested* 

With  this  slight  outline  of  the  course  of  political  power 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  it  will  be  easy  to  trace 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  that  prevailed 
there  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  a  literature  which  was  introduced 
from  Provence,  and  retained  the  Provengal  character  till 
it  came  in  contact  with  that  more  vigorous  spirit  which, 
during  the  same  period,  had  been  advancing  from  thei 
north-west,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  giving  its  tone 
to  the  literature  of  the  consolidated  monarchy.' 

Hist.  Litt  de  la  France  (Paris,  4to,  Tom.  pp.  7,  sqq.    Torres  Amat,  Pr6Iogo  to  "  Me- 

XYI.,  1824,  p.  196),  trace  it  back  a  little  morias  de  log  Escritores  Catalanes,"  and 

earlier.  elsewhere.    But  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 

7  Catalan  patriotism  has  denied  all  this,  what  its  friends  have  said  in  defence  of 

and  claimed  that  the  Proyen^al  literature  this  position,  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  un- 

was  derived  from  Catalonia.    See  Ant.  Baa-  tenable.    The  simple  fttct  that  the  litera- 

tero,  Crusca  Provenzale,  Boma,  1724,  fol.,  ture  in  question   existed  a  ftdl  century 
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The  character  of  the  old  Proven5al  poetry  is  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  general  it  is  graceful 
and  devoted  to  love  ;  but  sometimes  it  becomes  ^ 

ProTencal 

involved  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  some-  poetry  in 
times  it  runs  into  a  severe  and  unbecoming  satire.  ^ 
In  Catalonia,  as  well  as  in  its  native  home,  it  belonged 
much  to  the  court ;  and  the  highest  in  rank  and  power 
are  the  earliest  and  foremost  on  its  lists.  Thus,  both 
the  princes  who  first  wore  the  united  crowns  of  Barcelona 
and  Provence,  and  who  reigned  from  1113  to  1162,  are 
often  set  down  as  Limousin  or  Proven5al  poets,  though 
with  slight  claims  to  the  honor,  since  not  a  verse  has  been 
published  that  can  be  attributed  to  either  of  them.* 

Alfonso  the  Second,  however,  who  received  the  crown 
of  Aragon  in  1162,  and  wore  it  till  1196,  is  admitted  by 
all  to  have  been  a  Troubadour.     Of  him  we  still    . ,  '     , 

.  Alfonso  the 

possess  a  few  not  melegant  coolas,  or  stanzas,   Second  of 
addressed  to  his  lady,  which  are  curious  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  constitute  the  oldest  poem  in  the 
modem  dialects  of  Spain  whose  author  is  known  to  us ; 
and  one  that  is  probably  as  old,  or  nearly  as  old,  as  any 
of  the  anonymous  poetry  of  Castile  and  the  North .•    Like 

in  Provence  before  there  is  any  pretence  to  fhmi  Navarre  to  Catalonia   being  there 

claim  its  existence  in  Catalonia,  is  decisive  gifted  with  speech  by  the  intercession  of 

of  the  controversy,  if  there  really  be  a  con-  the  Virgin,  but  only  so  as  to  speak  Catalan, 

troversy  about  the  matter.  The  "  Memorias  which  her  very  parents  could  not  under- 

para  ayudfur  &  formar  un  Diccionario  Critico  stand  *,  so  that — as  Bastero  will  have  it — 

de  los  Autores  Catalanes,"  etc.,  by  D.  Fe-  a  sort  of  exclusive  countenance  was  di« 

Ux  Torres  Amat,  Bishop  of  Astorga,  etc.  vinely  given  to  the  dialect  of  Catalonia. 

(Barcelona,  1836,  8vo),  is,  however,  an  in-  (Crusca  Provenzale,  p.  37.) 

dispensable  book  for  the  history  of  the  lit-  8  See  the  articles  in  Torres  Amat,  Memo- 

erature  of  Catalonia ;  for  its  author,  de-  rias,  pp.  104, 106. 

scended  from  one  of  the  old  and  dlstin-  ^  The  poem  is  in  Raynouard,  Trouba- 

guished  families  of  the  country,  and  nephew  dours,  Tom.  IH.  p.  118.    It  begins — 

of  the  learned  Archbishop  Amat,  who  died 

in  1824,hiu,  devotedmnchof  his  life  andof  llTJ.TSl^ir.'^."  ""^ 

his  ample  means  to  collect  materials  for  it 


Joyi  e  deport  e  solats. 


It  contains  more  mistakes  than  it  should  *,  The  lifie  of  its  author  is  in  Zurita,  "  Anales 

but  a  great  deal  of  its  information  can  be  ob-  de  Aragon  "  (Lib.  II.)  *,  but  the  flew  literary 

tained  nowhere  else  in  a  printed  form.    On  notices  needed  of  him  are  best  found  in 

the  matter  of  the  precedence  of  the  Cat-  Latassa,  **Biblioteca  Antigua  de  los  Escri- 

alan  over  the  Provencal,  he  follows  Bas-  tores  Aragoneses "  (Zaragosa,  1796,  8vo, 

tero }  but  does  not,  in  several  respects,  go  Tom.  I.  p.  176),  and  in  the  "  Histoire  Litt^- 

■0  £Bur  as  his  predecessor,  who,  among  other  raire  de  la  France  "  (Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XT. 

extravagances,  believes  that  the  supremacy  1820,  p.  168).    As  to  the  word  cobUUyl 

of  his  native  dialect  was  once  vindicated  cannot  but  think  —notwithstanding  all  the 

by  a  miracle  }  —  a  dumb   child  brought  refined  discussions  about  it  in  Raynouard 
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the  other  sovereigns  of  his  age,  who  loved  and  practised 
the  art  of  the  gai  sabei^  Alfonso  collected  poets  about  his 
person.  Pierre  Rogiers  was  at  his  court,  and  so  were 
Pierre  Raimond  de  Toulouse,  and  Aimeric  de  P^guilain, 
who  mourned  his  patron's  death  in  verse,  —  all  three 
famous  troubadours  in  their  time,  and  all  three  honored 
and  favored  at  Barcelona.^®  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  a  Proven5al  spirit  was  already  established  and 
spreading  in  that  part  of  Spain  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  external  circum- 
stances imparted  a  great  impulse  to  this  spirit  in  Aragon. 
TheAibi-  From  1209  to  1229,  the  shameful  war  which  gave 
genses.  birth  to  the  Inquisition  was  carried  on  with  ex- 
traordinary cruelty  and  fury  against  the  Albigenses ;  a 
religious  sect  in  Provence  accused  of  heresy,  but  per- 
secuted rather  by  an  implacable  political  ambition.  To 
this  sect  —  which,  in  some  points,  opposed  the  preten- 
sions of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  was  at  last  exterminated 
by  a  crusade  under  the  Papal  authority — belonged  nearly 
all  the  contemporary  Troubadours,  whose  poetry  is  full 
of  their  sufferings  and  remonstrances.^^  In  their  great 
distress,  the  principal  ally  of  the  Albigenses  and  Trouba- 
dours was  Peter  the  Second  of  Aragon,  who,  in  1213, 
perished  nobly  fighting  m  their  cause  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Muret.     When,  therefore,  the  Troubadours  of 

(Tom.  IL  pp.  174-178),  and  Dies,  "Trou-  Alfonso  d'Aragona,  che  Taccolae  e  molto 

badoon  "  (p.  Ill  and  note)  —  that  it  was  onord."    For  Aimeric  de  P^guilain,  see 

quite  synonymous  with  the  Spanish  coplas^  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  Paris,  4to,  Tom. 

and  may,  for  all  common   purposes,  be  XYIII.,  1835,  p.  684. 
translated  by  our  English  «/an«aa,  or  even        u  Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  Paris, 

Bometunes  by  couplets.  Sro,  Tom.  VI.  and  Vn.,  1823, 1826)  gives 

10  For  Pierre  Rogiers,  see    Raynouard,  an  ample  account  of  the  cruelties  and  hor- 

Troubadours,Tom.V.  p.  330,Tom.  in.  pp.  rors  of  the  war  of  the  Albigenses,  and 

27,  etc.,  with  MiUot,  Hist.  Litt.  des  Trouba-  Llorente  (Histoire  de  PInquisition,  Paris, 

dours,  Paris,  1774,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  103,  1817,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  43)  shows  the  oonnec- 

etc.,  and  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  tion  of  that  war  with  the  origin  of  the  In- 

XY.  p.  469.    For  Pierre  Raimond  de  Tou-  quisition.     The  fact  that  nearly  all   the 

louse,  see  Raynouard,  Tom.  V.  p.  822,  and  Troubadours  took  part  with  the  persecuted 

Tom.  ni.  p.  120,  with  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Albigenses  is  equally  notorious.    Histoire 

France,Tom.XV.p.  457,and  Crescimbeni,  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVlll.  p.  688, 

Istoria  della  YolgM*  Poesia  (Roma,  1710,  and  Fauriel,  Introduction  to  the  Histoire 

4to,  Tom.  n.  p.  65),  where,  on  the  author-  de  la  Croisade  contre  les  H^r^tiques  Albi- 

ity  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  he  says  geois,  Paris,  1837,  4to,  p.  xv. 
of  Pierre  Raimond,  "  Andd^n  corte  del  Re 
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Provence  were  compelled  to  escape  from  the  burnt  and 
bloody  ruins  of  their  homes,  not  a  few  of  them  hastened 
to  the  friendly  court  of  Aragon,  sure  of  finding  themselves 
protected,  and  their  art  held  in  honor,  by  princes  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  poets. 

Among  those  who  thus  appeared  in  Spain  in  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Second  were  Hugues  de  Saint  Cyr ;  ^  Az^mar 
le  Noir;^^  Pons  Barba;"  Raimond  de  Miraval,  petern. 
who  joined  in  the  cry  urging  the  king  to  the  de-  ^^^^^ 
fence  of  the  Albigenses,  in  which  he  perished ;  ^  Spain, 
and  Perdigon,^^  who,  after  being  munificently  entertained 
at  his  court,  became,  like  Folquet  de  Marseille,^^  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  openly  exulted  in  the 
king's  untimely  fate.  But  none  of  the  poetical  followers 
of  Peter  the  Second  did  him  such  honor  as  the  author  of 
the  long  poem  of  ''  The  War  of  the  Albigenses,"  in  which 
much  of  the  King  of  Aragon's  life  is  recorded,  and  a  minute 
account  given  of  his  disastrous  death .^  All,  however,  ex- 
cept Perdigon  and  Folquet,  regarded  him  with  gratitude,  as 
their  patron,  and  as  a  poet,^  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  them,  made  himself  "  their  head  and  the  head  of 
their  honors.''^ 

The  glorious  reign  of  Jayme  or  James  the  Conqueror, 
which  followed,  and  extended  from  1213  to  1276,  exhibits 


i2Baynoaard,Troub.,Tom.V.p.222,Tom.  of  works  on  the  history  of  France,  pab- 

in.  p.  330.    Millot,  Hist,  Tom.  n.  p.  174.  lished  by  order  of  the  King  of  France,  and 

^  18  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XYUI.  begun  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Ouizot,  and 

p.  586.  by  his  recommendation,  when  he  was  min- 

i<  n)id.,  p.  644.  ister  of  Public  Instruction.    It  is  entitled 

^  Baynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  382,  "  Histoire  de  la  Groisade  contre  les  H^r^- 

386.    Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XYII.  tlques  Albigeois,  ^crite  en  Vers  Proyen^aux, 

pp.  456-467.  par  un  Po^te  contemporain,"  Paris,  1837, 

10  Hist.  Litt  de  la  France,  Tom.  XYIII.  4to,  pp.  738.    It  consists  of  9578  verses,  — 

pp.  603-605.    Mlllot,  Hist.,  Tom.  I.  p.  428.  the  notices  of  Peter  II.  occurring  chiefly  in 

17  For  this  cruel  tmd  false  chief  among  the  first  part  of  it,  and  the  account  of  his 
tfie  crusaders,  praised  by  Pefcrarca  (Trlonfo  death  at  vv.  3061,  etc. 

d'  Amore,  C.  IV.)  and  by  Dante  (Parad.,  **  What  remains  of  his  poetay  is  in  Ray- 

IX.  94,  etc.),  see  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  nouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  290,  etc.,  and 

Tom.  XYIII.  p.  594.    His  poetry  is  in  Bay-  in  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XYII., 

nouard,  Troub.,  Tcmu.  III.  pp.  149-162.  1832,  pp.  443-447,  where  a  sufficient  notice 

18  This  important  poem,  admirably  edited  is  given  of  his  life. 

by  M.  Charles  Fauriel,  who  was  one  of  the  ao  Beis  d*  Aragon,  tomem  a  tos, 

soundest  and  most  thorough  French  schol-  C"  «**  <*P*  de  bea  c*  ^  nog. 

ars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  in  a  series  ""  Barba. 
24* 
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the  same  poetical  character  with  that  of'  the  less  fortunate 
reign  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  He  protected  the  Trou- 
james  the  badours,  and  the  Troubadours,  in  return,  praised 
Conqueror,  ^ud  houored  him.  Guillaume  An^lier  addressed  a 
mrvente  to  him  as  '*  the  young  King  of  Aragon,  who 
defends  mercy  and  discountenances  wrong.'' *^  Nat  de 
Mons  sent  him  two  poetical  letters,  one  of  which  gives  him 
advice  concerning  the  composition  of  his  court  and  gov- 
ernment.^ Arnaud  Plagn^s  offered  a  chanso  to  his  fair 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile  ;  ^  and  Mathieu  de  Querci,  who 
survived  the  great  conqueror,  poured  forth  at  his  grave 
the  sorrows  of  his  Christian  compatriots  at  the  loss  of  the 
great  champion  on  whom  they  had  depended  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Moors. ^  At  the  same  period,  too, 
Hugues  de  Mataplana,  a  noble  Catalan,  held  at  his  castle 
courts  of  love  and  poetical  contests,  in  which  he  himself 
bore  a  large  part ;  ^  while  one  of  his  neighbors,  Guillaume 
de  Berg^dan,  no  less  distinguished  by  poetical  talent  and 
ancient  descent,  but  of  a  less  honorable  nature,  indulged 
himself  in  a  style  of  verse  more  gross  than  can  easily  be 
foimd  elsewhere  in  the  Troubadour  poetry.^  All,  how- 
ever, the  bad  and  the  good,  —  those  who,  like  Sordel  ^  and 

^  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVm.    mistake.    He  waa  among  the  more  distin- 
p.  653.    The  poem  begins  —  guished  of  the  Troubadours.    He  is  men- 

...         ,  .,  .                     J, tioned  by  Bastero,  1724,  though  his  name 

AljoreTeia' Atago, queconferma  .      __,    1    .      ,.                      ,           .^    » 

Meroeedreg,7^alve«tatde«ferma.etc.  (P*  8^)  ^  *>y  ^°»  erroneously  spelt  An- 

cliers;— by  Grescimbeni,  1710,  Tom.  II. 

A  poem  by  him  on  the  Civil  War  of  Pam-  p.  201  •,  by  MiUot,  1774,  Tom.  m.  p.  404  j 

plona,  in  1276,  which  drew  after  it  such  a  by  Raynouard,  1817,  Tom.  V.  p.  179  •,  etc. 

long  train  of  troubles,  and  which  he  de-  ^^, 

scribes  as  an  eye-witness,  was  published  at  ss  MiUot,  Hist  des  Troubadours,  Tom.  U. 

Pamplona  in  1847.    It  consists  of  nearly  pp,  ^86  etc« 

five  thousand  twelve-syllable  verses,  each  «  Hist  litt  de  la  Prance,  Tom.  XVm. 

divided  by  a  pause  in  the  middle,  and  is  p.  035^  ^^  Eaynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V. 

evidently  an  imitation  of  the  "  Histoire  de  p,  50. 

la  Croisade,"  mentioned  in  note  18 }  but  what  84  Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  261, 

is  important  about  it  for  our  purpose  is,  262.    Hist  Litt.  de  la  Prance,  Tom.  XIX., 

that  it  shows  the  Provencal  to  have  pene-  paris,  1838,  p.  607. 

trated  even  to  Navarre.    The  same  rhyme,  a  Higt.  utL  de  la  Prance,  Tom.  XVni. 

after   the   Provencal  fuhion,  often  runs  pp,  571-576. 

through  many   verses,  —  sometimes  forty  «  ibid.,  pp.  676-679.    The  poetry  of  Quil- 

or  fifty, — but  the  whole  is  without  poetical  laume  de  Berg^dan,  or  Guillems  de  Bergu^- 

merit  dan,  was  edited  by  Adelbcrt  Keller,  and 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  PrefiBMse  of  published  at  Milan  and  Leiprig,  8vo,  1849 

this  poem  announces  its  author,  Guillaume  pp,  5^. 

▲neliers,  as  an  unknovm  poet    This  is  a  «  Millot,  Hist,  Tom.  n.  p.  92. 
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Bernard  de  Rovenac,^  satirized  the  king,  and  those  who, 
like  Pierre  Oardenal,  enjoyed  his  favor  and  praised  him,® — 
all  show  that  the  Troubadours,  in  his  reign,  continued  to 
seek  protection  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  where  they  had 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  find  it,  and  that  their  poetry 
was  constantly  taking  deeper  root  in  a  soil  where  its 
nourishment  was  now  become  sure. 

James  himself  has  sometimes  been  reckoned  among  the 
poets  of  his  age.*^  It  is  possible,  though  none  of  his 
poetry  has  been  preserved,  that  he  really  was  such ;  for 
metrical  composition  was  easy  in  the  flowing  language  he 
spoke,  and  it  had  evidently  grown  common  at  his  court, 
where  the  examples  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  as 
Troubadours,  would  hardly  be  without  their  effect.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  he  loved  letters,  and  left  behind  him 
a  large  prose  work,  more  in  keeping  than  any  poetry  with 
his  character  as  a  wise  monarch  and  successful  conqueror, 
whose  legislation  and  government  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  condition  of  his  subjects.^ 

The  work  here  referred  to  is  a  chronicle  or  commentary 
on  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  divided  into  four 
parts  ;  —  the  first  of  which  is  on  the  troubles  that  ^«^. .  . 
followed  his  accession  to  the  throne,  after  a  long  James  the 
minority,  with  the  rescue  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  ^"®'<>'- 
from  the  Moors,  between  1229  and  1233  ;  the  second  is  on 
the  greater  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  which 
was  substantially  ended  in  1239,  so  that  the  hated  misbe- 
lievers never  again  obtained  any  firm  foothold  in  all  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Peninsula  ;  the  third  is  on  the  war 
James  prosecuted  in  Murcia,  till  1266,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  kinsman,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Castile  ;  and  the  last  is 

S8  Baynooard,  Troab.,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  203-  there ;  among  which  the  body  of  Don  Jayme, 

205.  after  a  period  of  fire  hundred  and  seventy 

^  Ibid.,  Tom.  V.  p.  802.    Hist  Litt.  de  la  years,  was  found  remarkably  preserved.  It 

Erance,  Tom.  XX.,  1842,  p.  674.  was  easily  distinguished  by  its  size,  —for 

^  Quadrio  (Storia  d'  Ogni  Poesia,  Bologna,  when  alive  Don  Jayme  was  seven  feet  high, 

1741,  4to,Tom.  II.  p.  132)  and  Zurita  (An-  — and  by  the  mark  of  an  arrow-wound  in 

ales.  Lib.  X.  c.  42)  state  it,  but  not  with  his  forehead  which  he  received  at  Valencia, 

proot  and  which  was  still  perfectly  distinct.    An 

^  In  the  Guia  del  Comercio  de  Madrid,  eye-witness  declared  that  a  painter  might 

1848,  is  an  account  of  the  disinterment,  at  bave  found  in  his  remains  the  general  out- 

Poblet,  in  1846,  of  the  remains  of  several  line  oi  his  physiognomy.    (Faro  Industrial 

royal  personages  who  had  been  long  buried  de  la  Habana,  6  Abril,  1848.) 
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on  the  embassies  he  received  from  the  Khan  of  Tartary, 
and  Michael  Palaeologus  of  Constantinople,  and  on  his  own 
attempt,  in  1268,  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Palestine,  which 
was  defeated  by  storms ;  both  of  which  he  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  of  his  distinctions.  The  story,  however,  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  reign  by  slight  notices,  which, 
except  the  last,  preserve  throughout  the  character  of  an 
autobiography  ;  the  very  last,  which,  in  a  few  words,  re- 
cords his  death  at  Valencia,  being  the  only  portion  written 
in  the  third  person. 

From  this  Chronicle  of  James  the  Conqueror  there  was 
early  taken  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  begin- 
ning in  the  most  simple-hearted  manner  with  the  conver- 
sation the  king  held  at  Alcani5  ( Alcanizas)  with  Don  Blasco 
de  Alagon  and  the  Master  of  the  Hospitallers,  Nuch  de 
FoUalquer,  who  urge  him,  by  his  successes  in  Minorca,  to 
undertake  the  greater  achievement  of  the  conquest  of  Va- 
lencia ;  and  ending  with  the  troubles  that  followed  the 
partition  of  the  spoils  after  the  fall  of  that  rich  kingdom 
and  its  capital.  This  last  work  was  printed  in  1515,  in  a 
magnificent  volume,  where  it  serves  for  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  Foros,  or  privileges,  granted  to  the 
city  of  Valencia  from  the  time  of  its  conquest  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ;  ^  but  the 
complete  work,  the  Chronicle,  did  not  appear  till  155t, 
when  it  was  published  to  satisfy  a  requisition  of  Philip 
the  Second.^ 

^  Its  first  title  is  "  Aureum  Opus  Rega-  querors,  according   to  the  cmel   system 

lium  Privilegiorum  Civitatis  et  Begui  Va-  pursued  by  the  Christians,  who  never  rec- 

lentisB,"  etc.,  but  the  work  itself  begins  ognized  any  right  of  the  misbelievers  to 

t(  Comen^  la  oonquesta  per  lo  serenisimo  e  the  soil'  of  their  country.  (Aschbach,  Tom. 

Catholich  Princep  de  inmortal  memoria,  II.  1837,  p.  189.) 

Don  Jaume,"  etc.  It  is  not  divided  into  »  Rodriguez,  Biblioteca  Yalentina,  Ya- 
chapters,  nor  paged  •,  but  it  has  ornamental  lencia,  1747,  fol.,  p.  674.  Its  tiUe  is  *'  Chr6n- 
capitals  at  the  beginning  of  its  paragraphs,  ica  o  Commentari  del  Oloriosissim  e  In- 
and  fills  forty-two  large  pages  in  folio,  victissim  Bey  En  Jacme,  Rey  d>  Aragd,  de 
double  columns,  litt.  goth.,  and  was  printed,  Mallorques,  e  de  Valencia,  Compte  de  Bar- 
as  its  colophon  shows,  at  Valencia,  in  1515,  celona  e  de  Urgell  e  de  Muntpeiller,  feita  e 
by  Diez  de  Gumiel.  scrita  per  aquell  en  sa  llengua  natural,  e 

Valencia  was  taken  on  the  28  Sept.,  1238,  treita  del  Archiu  del  molt  magnifich  Ba- 

and,  in  a  few  days.  Moors  to  the  number  tional  de  la  insigne  Ciutat  de  Valencia,  hon 

of  about  fifty  thousand  left  it ;  —  the  lands  stava  custodita."    It  was  printed   under 

and  houses  of  the  city  and  its  adjacent  terri-  the  order  of  the  Jurats  of  Valencia,  by  the 

tory  being   forttiwith   distributed,  by  an  widow  of  Juan  Mey,  in  folio,  in  1667.    The 

authorized  repartimiento^  among  the  con-  Rational  being  the  proper  archive-keeper, 
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It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  manly  style,  which,  with- 
out making  pretensions  to  elegance,  often  sets  before  us 
the  events  it  records  with  a  living  air  of  reality,  and 
sometimes  shows  a  happiness  in  manner  and  phraseology 
which  effort  seldom  reaches.  Whether  it  was  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  to  such  vernacular 
histories  by  Alfonso  the  Tenth  of  Castile,  in  his  ''  General 
Chronicle  of  Spain,"  or  whether  the  intimations  which 
gave  birth  to  that  remarkable  Chronicle  came  rather  from 
Aragon,  we  cannot  now  determine.  Probably  both  works 
were  produced  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  their  age  ; 
but  still,  as  both  must  have  been  written  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  and  as  the  two  kings  were  united  by  a  family  alliance 
and  constant  intercourse,  a  full  knowledge  of  whatever 
relates  to  these  two  important  records  of  different  parts 
of  the  Peninsula  would  hardly  fail  to  show  us  some  con- 
nection between  them.  In  that  case,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  precedence  in  point  of  time  would  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  King  of  Aragon, 
who  was  not  only  older  than  Alfonso,  but  was  frequently 
his  wise  and  efficient  counsellor." 

the  Jurats  being  the  council  of  the  city,  in  1848,  carefully  edited  by  D.  Joaquin 
and  the  work  being  dedicated  to  Philip  n.,  Maria  Borer.  It  consists  of  five  hundred 
who  asked  to  see  it  in  print,  all  needful  and  fifty-four  poetical  inscriptions,  gener- 
assurance  is  given  of  its  genuineness,  ally  of  eleven  lines  each,  though  a  few  of 
Each  part  is  divided  into  very  short  chap-  th^  extend  to  twelve,  intended  to  illus- 
ters  ;  the  first  containing  one  hundred  and  trale  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  same  num- 
flve,  the  second  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  ber  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  were  at 
and  so  on.  A  series  of  letters  by  Jos.  YiUa-  the  taking  of  Valencia,  and  among  whose 
roya,  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1800  (8vo),  to  names  we  find  several  afterwards  famous 
prove  that  James  was  not  the  author  of  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Their  author, 
this  Chronicle,  are  ingenious,  learned,  and  Jaime  Febrer,  who  was  with  the  Conqueror 
well  written,  but  do  not,  I  think,  establish  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Holy 
their  author's  position.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Land  in  1269,  and  was  a  person  of  some 
fair  offset  to  all  he  says  to  add  that  Fran-  consequence  at  court,  seems  to  have  writ- 
cisco  Diago,  in  his  very  respectable  and  ten  these  inscriptions  in  1276,  at  the 
careful  "Anales  de  Valencia"  (Valencia,  request  of  the  Infante  Pedro  j  but  they 
1613,  fol.),  treats  Don  Jaume  as  indubitably  have  little  value,  except  as  monuments 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle  in  question  (f.  of  the  Lemosin  or  Provencal  dialect  then 
272  b).  Mariana,  too,  can  have  had  no  mis-  used  in  Valencia,  where  Ferrer  was  bom 
givings  about  it,  firom  the  way  he  has  used  on  an  estate  given  to  his  father  in  the  re- 
it,  especially  in  his  fine  chapter  on  the  Con-  partimiento  of  the  city  when  it  was  taken 
quest  of  Valencia,  at  the  end  of  his  twelfth  fh)m  the  Moors.  An  edition  of  this  work 
Book.  of  Ferrer  was  published  at  Valencia  in 

A  curious  work  connected  with  James  1706. 

the  Conqueror  was  published,  with  some  ^  Alfonso  was  bom  in  1221,  and  died  in 

typographical  luxury,  at  Palma,  in  Majorca,  1284 ;  and  Jayme  I.,  whose  name,  it  should 
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But  James  of  Aragon  was  fortunate  in  having  yet 
another  chronicler,  Ramon  Muntaner,  born  at  Peralada, 
EamonMun-  ^^^®  joars  beforo  the  death  of  that  monarch  ;  a 
*aner.  Catalan  gentleman  who,  in  his  old  age,  after  a 

life  of  great  adventure,  felt  himself  to  be  specially  sum- 
moned to  write  an  account  of  his  own  times.^  "  For  one 
day,"  he  says,  "  being  in  my  country-house,  called  Xil- 
vella,  in  the  garden  plain  of  Valencia,  and  sleeping  in  my 
bed,  there  came  unto  me  in  vision  a  venerable  old  man, 
clad  in  white  raiment,  who  said  unto  me,  '  Arise,  and 
stand  on  thy  feet,  Muntaner,  and  think  how  to  declare 
the  -great  wonders  thou  hast  seen,  which  God  hath 
brought  to  pass  in  the  wars  where  thou  wast ;  for  it  hath 
seemed  well  pleasing  to  Him  that  through  thee  should 


be  noted,  is  also  spelt  Jaume,  Jaime,  and 
Jacme,  was  born  in  1208,  and  died  in  1276. 
It  is  probable,  as  I  have  already  said,  tbat 
Alfonso's  Chronicle  was  written  a  little 
before  1260  *,  but  that  period  was  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  date  of  all  the  facts 
recorded  ip  Jayme's  account  of  the  con- 
quest (^Valencia.  In  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  precedence  of  these  two 
Chronicles  may  be  taken  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  been  believed  by  some  persons 
that  Jayme  attempted  to  make  Catalan  the 
language  of  the  law  and  of  all  public 
records  thirty  years  before  the  similar  at- 
tempt already  noticed  was  made  by  Al- 
fonso X.  in  relation  to  the  Castilian.  TU- 
lanueva,  Yiage  Literario  &  las  Iglesias  de 
Xspana,  Valencia,  1821,  Tom.  VII.  p.  195. 

Another  work  of  the  king  remains  in 
manuscript.  It  is  a  moral  and  philosoph- 
ical treatise,  called  **  Lo  Libre  de  la  Savi- 
esa,'*  or  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  of  which 
an  account  may  be  found  in  Castro,  Bibli- 
oteca  Espanola,  Tom.  n.  p.  605. 

K  Probably  the  best  notices  of  Muntaner 
are  to  be  found  in  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus  (ed. 
Bayer,  Vol.  II.  p.  146),  and  in  the  transla- 
tion of  his  Chronicle  by  Moisd,  mentioned 
below.  There  is,  however,  one  in  Torres 
Amat,  Memorias  (p.  437),  and  there  are 
other  notices  elsewhere.  The  title  of  his 
Chronicle  is  "  Cr6nica  o  Descripcio  dels 
Fets  e  Hazanyes  del  Inclyt  Rey  Don  Jaume 
Primer,  Bey  Daragd,  de  Mallorques,  e  de 
Valencia,  Gompte  de  Barcelona,  e  de  Hun- 
pesller,  e  de  molts  de  sos  Descendents,  feta 


per  lo  magniflch  En  Bamoit  Muntaner,  lo 
qual  servi  axi  al  dit  inclyt  Bey  Don  Jaume 
com  4  SOS  Fills  e  Descendents,  es  troba 
present  4  las  Coses  contengudes  en  la 
present  Historia.**  There  are.  two  old  edi- 
tions of  it :  the  first,  Valencia,  1558,  and 
the  second,  Barcelona,  1562 ;  'botlrin  fbUo, 
and  the  last  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  leaves.  It  was  evidently  much 
used  and  trusted  by  Zurita.  (See  his 
Anales,  Lib.  vn.  c.  1,  etc.)  A  neat  edi- 
tion of  it  in  large  8vo,  edited  by  Karl 
Lans,  was  published  in  1844,  by  the  Stutt- 
gard  Verein ;  and  a  translation  of  it  into 
German,  by  the  same  accomplished  scholar, 
appeared  at  Leipzig,  in  1842,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
I  have  also  an  Italian  translation  of  it  by 
Filippo  Mois^,  made  with  care.  It  is  in  a 
work  entiaed  "  Cronache  Catalane  del  Se- 
colo  Xni.  e  XIV.  (Firdnae,  1844,  2.  8vo), 
and  comprises  not  only  the  Ohronide  of 
Muntaner,  but  that  of  D'Esclot,  which 
was  written  about  the  year  1800,  and 
covers  the  period  from  1207  to  1285.  This 
last  was  published  at  Paris  by  Buchon,  in 
1840,  and  I  have  a  translation  of  it  into 
Castilian  by  Raphael  Cervera,  published  at 
Barcelona,  in  1616  *,  but  it  is  much  abridged 
from  the  original,  and  is  of  little  value. 
Zurita  praises  and  uses  D'Esclot  much, 
and  there  is  a  great  ingenuousness  and  sim- 
plicity in  his  style. 

See  on  Muntaner,  &c.,  O.  Finlay,  Medl- 
CBval  Oreece  and  Trebizond,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1851,  8vo,  pp.  199-200,— a 
learned  and  interesting  book. 
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all  these  things  be  made  manifest.'  "  At  first,  he  tells 
us,  he  was  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  un- 
moved by  the  somewhat  flattering  reasons  vouchsafed 
him  why  he  was  elected  to  chronicle  matters  so  notable. 
"  But  another  day,  in  that  same  place,"  he  goes  on,  "I 
beheld  again  that  venerable  man,  who  said  unto  me,  '  0, 
my  son,  what  doest  thou  ?  Why  dost  thou  despise  my 
commandment  ?  Arise,  and  do  even  as  I  have  bidden 
thee  I  And  know,  of  a  truth,  if  thou  so  doest,  that  thou 
and  thy  children,  and  thy  kinsfolk,  and  thy  friends,  shall 
find  favor  in  the  sight  of  God.'  "  Being  thus  warned  a 
second  time,  he  undertook  the  work.  It  was,  he  tells  us, 
the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1325,  when  he  began  it ;  and, 
when  it  was  completed,  as  it  notices  events  which  hap- 
pened in  April,  1328,  it  is  plain  that  its  composition  must 
have  occupied  at  least  three  years. 

It  opens  very  simply  with  a  record  of  the  earliest  im- 
portant event  he  remembered,  a  visit  of  the  great  con- 
queror of  Valencia  at  the  house  of  his  father,  Muntanert 
when  he  was  hi^s^elf  a  mere  child.*  The  im-  ciironide. 
presgion.  of  such  a  visit  on  the  boyish  imagination  would 
naturally  be  deep  ;  —  in  the  case  of  Muntaner  it  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  so.  From  that  moment  the  king 
became  to  him,  not  only  the  hero  he  really  was,  but  some- 
thing more  ;  one  whose  very  birth  was  miraculous,  and 
whose  entire  life  was  filled  with  more  grace  and  favor 
than  God  had  ever  before  shown  to  living  man ;  for,  as 
the  fond  old  chronicler  will  have  it,  "He  was  the  good- 
liest prince  in  the  world,  and  the  wisest  and  the  most 
gracious  and  the  most  upright,  and  one  that  was  more 
loved  than  any  king  ever  was  of  all  men  ;   both  of  his 

M  ^'  E  per  Qo  comen^  al  feyt  del  dit  sen-  was  a  little  boy,  and  the  said  Lord  King 

yor,  Bey  En  Jacme,  com  yol  yiu,  e  asenyal-  was  in  the  said  city  of  Peralada,  where  I 

adament  essent  yo  fadri,  e  lo  dit  senyor  was  bom,  and  tarried  in  the  house  of  my 

Bey  essent  4  la  dita  vila  de  Peralada  hon  father,  Don  John  Muntaner  which  was  one 

yo  naxqui,  e  posa   en   lalberch  de  mon  of  the  largest  houses  in  that  place,  and  was 

pare  En  Joan  Muntaner,  qui  era  dels  ma-  at  the  head  of  the  squsure."    £n,  which  I 

Jors  alberchs  daquell  lloch,  e  era  al  cap  de  la  have  translated  Don^  is  the  corresponding 

plaQa"  (Cap.  n.).  — "And    therefore    I  title  in  Catalan.    See  Audrey  Bosch,  Titolfl 

hef^  with  the  fkot  of  the  said  Lord  Bon  de  Honor  de  Oathalunya,  etc.,  Perpinya, 

James,  as  I  saw  him,  and,  namely,  when  I  folio,  1628,  p.  674. 
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own  subjects   and  strangers,   and  of   noble    gentlemen 
everywhere."  ^ 

The  life  of  the  Conquerer,  however,  serves  merely  as 
an  introduction  to  the  work  ;  for  Muntaner  announces 
his  purpose  to  speak  of  little  that  was  not  within  his 
own  knowledge  ;  and  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  he  could 
remember  only  the  concluding  glories.  His  Chronicle, 
therefore,  consists  chiefly  of  what  happened  in  the  time 
of  four  princes  of  the  same  house,  and  especially  of 
Peter  the  Third,  his  chief  hero.  He  ornaments  his  story, 
however,  once  with  a  poem  two  hundred  and  forty  lines 
long,  which  he  gave  to  James  the  Second  and  his  son 
Alfonso,  by  way  of  advice  and  caution,  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  embark  for  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.^ 

The  whole  work  is  attractive,  and  strongly  marked  with 
the  character  of  its  author; — a  man  brave,  loving  adven- 
ture and  show  ;  courteous  and  loyal ;  not  without  intel- 
lectual training,  yet  no  scholar  ;  and,  though  faithful  and 
disinterested,  either  quite  unable  to  conceal,  or  quite  will- 
ing at  every  turn  to  exhibit,  his  good-natured  personal 
vanity.  His  fidelity  to  the  family  of  Aragon  was  admir- 
able. He  was  always  in  their  service  ;  often  in  captivity 
for  them  ;  and  engaged  at  different  times  in  no  less  then 
thirty-two  battles  in  defence  of  their  rights,  or  in  ftirther- 
ance  of  their  conquests  from  the  Moors.  His  life,  indeed, 
was  a  life  of  knightly  loyalty,  and  nearly  all  the  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  chapters  of  his  Chronicle  are  as 
full  of  its  spirit  as  his  heart  was. 

^  This  passage  reminds  us  of  the  beaaii-  rhyme  being  in  o,  the  second  in  «nf ,  the 

All  character  of  Sir  Laoncelot,  near  the  third  in  oy/e,  and  so  on.    It  sets  fScnrth  the 

end  of  the  "  Morte  Darthor,**  and,  there-  counsel  of  Muntaner  to  the  king  and  prince 

fore,  I  transcribe  the  simple  and  strong  on  the  subject  of  the  conquest  they  had 

words  of  the  original :  **  S  apres  ques  vae  projected  ;  counsel  which  the  chronicler 

le  pus  bell  princep  del  moo,  e  lo  pus  savi,  says  was  partly  followed,  and  so  the  ezpe- 

e  lo  pus  gracios,  e  lo  pus  ^r^turer,  e  cell  dition  turned  out  well,  but  that  it  would 

qui  fo  mes  amat  de  totes  gents,  azi  dels  have  turned  out  better  if  the  advice  had 

sens  sotsmesos  com  daltres  estranys  e  pri-  been  followed  entirely.    How  good  Hun- 

vades  gents,  que  Bey  qui  hanch  fos."  Cap.  taner's  counsel  was  we  cannot  now  judge  *, 

Vn.  but  his  poetry  is  certainly  naught.    It  is  in 

*>  This  poem  is  in  Cap.  OOLXXn.  of  the  the  most  artificial  style  used  by  the  Trou- 

Ghronicle,  and  consists  of  twelre  stanzas,  badours,  and  is  well  called  by  its  author  a 

each  of  twenty  lines,  and  each  having  all  sermo.     He  says,  however,  that  it  was 

Its  twenty  lines  in  one  rhyme,  the  first  actually  given  to  the  king. 
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In  relating  what  he  himself  saw  and  did,  his  statements 
seem  to  be  accurate,  and  are  certainly  lively  and  fresh ; 
but  elsewhere  he  sometimes  falls  into  errors  of  date,  and 
sometimes  exhibits  a  good-natured  credulity  that 
makes  him  believe  many  of  the  impossibilities  ^  ^ 
that  were  related  to  him.  In  his  gay  spirit  and  love  of 
show,  as  well  as  in  his  simple  but  not  careless  style,  he 
reminds  us  of  Froissart,  especially  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  Chronicle,  which  he  ends,  evidently  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  the  Fourth  at  Sara- 
gossa,  which  he  attended  in  state  as  syndic  of  the  city 
of  Valencia  ;  the  last  event  recorded  in  the  work,  and  the 
last  we  hear  of  its  knightly  old  author,  who  was  then 
near  his  grand  climacteric. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  recorded  by  this 
Chronicle,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  literature  of 
which  it  is  an  important  part.  The  troubles  and  confusion 
that  prevailed  in  Provence,  from  the  time  of  the  Troubles  in 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  en-  ^rovenoe. 
croaching  spirit  of  the  North,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  was  constantly  pressing  down  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  were  more  than  the  poetical  but  not 
hardy  spirit  of  the  Troubadours  could  resist.  Many  of 
them,  therefore,  fled ;  others  yielded  in  despair  ;  and  all 
were  discouraged.  From  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, their  songs  are  rarely  heard  on  the  soil  that  gave 
them  birth  three  hundred  years  before.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth,  the  purity  of  their  dialect  dis- 
appears. A  little  later,  the  dialect  itself  ceases  to  be 
cultivated.? 

As  might  be  expected,  the  delicate  plant,  whose  flower 
was  not  permitted  to  expand  o»  its  native  soil,  did  not 
long  continue  to  flourish  in  that  to  which  it  was  trans- 
planted. For  a  time,  indeed,  the  exiled  Troubadours, 
who  resorted  to  the  court  of  James  the  Conqueror  and 

»  Baynonsrd,  In  Tom.  III.,  showg  this }  Tom.  XVm.  See,  also,  Fauriel's  Intro- 
and  more  folly  in  Tom.  V.,  in  the  list  of  daction  to  the  poem  on  the  Crusade  against 
poets.   So  does  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,    the  Albigenses,  pp.  zv.,  z?i. 
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his  father,  gave  to  Saragossa  and  Barcelona  something  of 
the  poetical  grace  that  had  been  so  attractive  at  Aries 
and  Marseilles.  But  both  these  princes  were  obliged  to 
Pereecution  of  P^^^^^  themsclves  from  the  suspicion  of  shar- 
the  Trouba-  ing  the  hercsy  with  which  so  many  of  the 
Troubadours  they  sheltered  were  infected  ;  and 
James,  in  1233,  among  other  severe  ordinances,  forbade 
to  the  laity  the  Limousin  Bible,  which  had  been  recently 
prepared  for  them,  and  the  use  of  which  would  have 
tended  so  much  to  confirm  their  language  and  form  their 
literature.*^  His  successors,  however,  continued  to  favor 
the  spirit  of  the  minstrels  of  Provence.  Peter  the  Third 
was  numbered  amongst  them  ;  *^  and  if  Alfonso  the  Third 
and  James  the  Second  were  not  themselves  poets,  a  poet- 
ical spirit  was  found  about  their  persons  and  in  their 
Royal  Trouba-  court  *,  ^  and  whcu  Alfouso  the  Fourth,  the  next 
doura.  in  succession,   was  crowned  at  Saragossa  in 

'  1328,  we  are  told  that  several  poems  of  Peter,  the  king's 
brother,  were  recited  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  one  of 
which  consisted  of  seven  hundred  verses.^ 

But  these  are  among  the  later  notices  of  Proven5al 
literature  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  where  it 
began  now  to  be  displaced  by  one  taking  its  hue  rather 
from  the  more  popular  and  peculiar  dialect  of  the  country. 
What  this  dialect  was,  has  already  been  intimated.  It 
was  commonly  called  the  Catalan  or  Catalonian,  from  the 
Proven9ai  name  of  the  country,  but  probably,  at  the  time  of 
^Hi?^"  the  conquest  of  Barcelona  from  the  Moors  in  986, 
Spain.  it  differed  very  little  from  the  Proven9al  spoken 
at  Perpignan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.**  As, 
however,   the   Proven9al    became   more    cultivated    and 

*>  Castro,  Biblioteoa  Eepanola,  Tom.  I.  p.  were,  when  he  wrote,  b^^inning  to  foil  at 

411,  and  Schmidt,  Gesch.  Aragoniens  im  the  court  of  Aragon. 

Mittelalter,  p.  465.  ^  Muntaner,  Cr6nica,  ed.  1662,  fol.,  ff. 

^1  Latassa,  Bib.  Antigua  de  log  Escritores  247,  248. 

Aragoneses,  Tom.  I.  p.  242.    Hist.  Litt.  de  «  Du    Cange,    GUossarium    Mediae    et 

la  France,  Tom.  XX.  p.  629.  InfimsB    Latinitatis,    Parisiis,    1733,   fol., 

«  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  Tom.  I.,  Praefatio,  sect.  34-36.    Raynouard 

n.  Lib.  Tm.  c.  vi.,  vii.,  and  Amat,  p.  207.  (Troub.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xii.  and  xiii.)  would 

But  Serveri  of  Girona,  about  1277,  mourns  carry  back  both  the  Catalonian  and  Valen- 

the  good  old  days  of  James  I.  (Hist.  Litt.  cian  dialects  to  A.  D.  728  ;  but  the  an- 

de  la  France,  Tom.  XX.  p.  662),  as  if  poets  thority  of  Luitprand,  on  which  he  relies, 
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gentle,  the  neglected  Catalan  grew  stronger  and  ruder ; 
and  when  the  Christian  power  was  extended,  in  1118,  to 
Saragossa,  and  in  1239  to  Valencia,  the  modifications  which 
the  indigenous  vocabularies  underwent,  in  order  to  suit 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  tended  rather 
to  confirm  the  local  dialects  than  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  more  advanced  language  of  the  Troubadours. 

Perhaps,*  if  the  Troubadours  h#i  maintained  their  as- 
cendency in  Provence,  their  influence  would  not  easily 
have  been  overcome  in  Spain.  At  least,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  it  would  not  have  disappeared  so  soon.  Alfonso 
the  Tenth  of  Castile,  who  had  some  of  the  more  distin- 
guished of  thefu  about  him,  imitated  the  Proven9al  poetry, 
if  be  did  not  write  it ;  and  even  earlier,  in  the  time  of 
Alfonso  the  Ninth,  who  died  in  1214,  there  are  traces  of 
its  progress  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  that  are  not  to 
be  mistaken.**^  But,  failing  in  its  strength  at  home,  it 
failed  abroad.  The  engrafted  fruit  perished  with  the  stock 
from  which  it  was  originally  taken.  After  the  opening  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  find  no  genuinely  Proven5al 
poetry  in  Castile,  and  after  the  middle  of  that  century  it 
begins  to  recede  from  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  or  rather  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  harsher,  but  hardier,  dialect  The  Proven- 
spoken  there  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Peter  gi'the^i^J 
the  Fourth,  who  reigned  in  Aragon  from  1336  to  ^^' 
138T,  shows  the  conflict  and  admixture  of  the  two  influ- 
ences in  such  portions  of  his  poetry  as  have  been  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  his  son  ;  ^  — 

is  not  sufficient,  especially  as  Luitprand  many  documents  both  corions  and  import- 

shows  that  he  believed  these  dialects  to  ant  for  the  illustration  of  the  Catalan  lan« 

have  existed  also  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  guage.   It  was  published  at  the  expense  of 

The  most  that  should  be  infierred  l^om  the  the  "  Junta  de  Oomercio "  of  the  city  it 

passage  Baynouard  cites  is,  that  they  ex-  honors. 

isted  about  950,  when  Lui^rand  wrote,  ^  MUlot,  Hist  des  Troubadours,  Tom.  II. 

which  it  is  hardly  probable  they  did,  eyen  pp.  186-201.     Hist  litt  de  la  France, 

in  their  rudest  elements,  among  the  Chris-  Tom.  XYHI.  pp.  588,  634,  635.     Diez, 

tians  in  that  part  of  Spain.     Some  good  Troubadours,  p|^  75, 227,  and  331-350;  but 

remarks  on  the  connection  of  the  south  of  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Riquier  did  not 
France  with  Catalonia,  and  their  commo^  write  the  answer  of  Alfonso,  as  well  as  the 

idiom,  may  be  found  in  Capmany,  Me-  petition  to  him  given  by  Dies, 

morias  Hi8t6ricas  de  Barcelona  (Madrid,  ^Bouterwek,  Hist  de  la  Lit.  Espan 

1779-92,  4to),  Parte  I.,  Introd.,  and  the  ola,   traducida   por  Cortina,  Tom.  i.  p. 

notes  on  it  The  second  and  fourth  volumes  162.    Latassa,  Bib.  Antigua,  Tom.  II.  pp. 

of  this  valuable  historical  work  furnish  25-38. 
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a  confusion,  or  transition,  which  we  should  probably  be 
able  to  trace  with  some  distinctness,  if  we  had  before  us 
the  dictionary  of  rhymes,  still  extant  in  its  original  manu- 
script, which  was  made  at  this  king's  command,  in  13Y1, 
by  Jacme  March,  a  member  of  the  poetical  family  that 
was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished.^  In  any  event, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenlh  century,  if  not  earlier^  the  proper 
Catalan  dialect  began  to  be  perceptible  in  the  poetry  and 
prose  of  its  native  country.*^ 


^  Bouterwek,  trad.  Cortina,  p.  177. 
This  manuscript,  which  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished, was  once  owned  by  Ferdinand  Co- 
lumbus, son  of  the  great  discoverer,  and  is 
still  to  be  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  his 
library  in  Seville,  with  a  memorandum  by 
himself,  declaring  that  he  "  bought  it  at 
Barcelona,  in  June,  1636,  for  12  dineros,  the 
ducat  then  being  worth  688  dineros.**  See, 
also,  the  notes  of  Cerdi  y  Rico  to  the 
**  Diana  Enamorada**  of  Montemayor,  1802, 
pp.  487-490  and  203-296. 


«  Bruce  Whyte  (Histoire  des  Languei 
Romanes  et  de  leur  Litt^rature,  Paris, 
1841,  8vo,  Tom.  n.'  pp.  406-414)  gives  a 
striking  extract  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library,  Paris,  which  shows  this 
mixture  of  the  Provencal  and  Catalan  very 
plainly.  He  implies  tiiat  it  is  firom  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  *,  but  he 
does  not  prove  it 
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The  failure  of  the  Provencal  language,  and  especially 
the  failure  of  the  Provengal  culture,  were  not  looked  upon 
with  indifference  in  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  where  they  had  so  long  prevailed.  On  the 
contrary,  efforts  were  made  to  restore  both,  first  in  France, 
and  afterwards  in  Spain.  At  Toulouse,  on  the  j-j^^  ^3,,^ 
Garonne,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  **  Toulouse. 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  determined,  in  1323,  to  form  a 
company  or  guild  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  after  some  delib- 
eration, constituted  it  under  the  name  of  the  "  Sobregaya 
Cojjfpanhia  dels  Sept  Trobadors  de  Tolosa,"  or  the  Very 
Gay  Company  of  the  Seven  Troubadours  of  Toulouse. 
This,  company  immediately  sent  forth  a  letter,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  verse,  summoning  all  poets  to  come  to 
Toulouse  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  1324,  and  there 
"  with  joy  of  heart  contend  for  the  prize  of  a  golden 
violet,''  which  should  be  adjudged  to  him  who  should 
offer  the  best  poem  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  con- 
course was  great,  and  the  first  prize  was  given  to  a  poem 
in  honor  of.  the  Madonna,  by  Ramon  Vidal  de  BesaW,  a 
Catalan  gentleman,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  regulations  for  the  festival,  and  to  have  been  de- 
clared a  doctor  of  the  Gay  Saber  on  the  occasion.  In 
1355,  this  company  formed  for  itself  a  more  ample  body 
of  laws,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  under  the 
25*  (293) 
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title  of  "  Ordenanzas  dels  Sept  Senhors  Mantenedors  del 
Gay  Saber,"  or  Ordinances  of  the  Seven  Lords  Conserv- 
ators of  the  Gay  Saber,  which,  with  the  needful  modifica- 
tions, have  been  observed  down  to  our  own  times,  and 
still  regulate  the  festival  annually  celebrated  at  Toulouse, 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  under  the  name  of  the  Floral 
Games. ^ 

Toulouse  was  separated  from  Aragon  only  by  the  pic- 
turesque range  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  similarity  of  lan- 
guage and  old  political  connections  prevented  even  the 
mountains  from  being  a  serious  obstacle  to  intercourse. 
What  was  done  at  Toulouse,  therefore,  was  soon  known 
at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  of  Aragon  generally  resided, 
and  where  circumstances  soon  favored  a  formal  introduc- 
tion of   the   poetical  institutions  of  the    Troubadours. 

,  ^  ,^     John  the  First,  who,  in  138T,  succeeded  Peter  the 

John  the 

First  of  Fourth,  was  a  prince  of  more  gentle  manners 
^**^^  than  were  common  in  his  time,  and  more  given 
to  festivity  and  shows  than  was,  perhaps,  consistent 
with  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  —  certainly  more  than  was 
suited  to  the  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit  of  his  nobility .^ 
Among  his  other  attributes  was  a  love  of  poetry ;  and, 
in  1388,  he  despatched  a  solemn  embassy,  as  if  for  an 
affair  of  state,  to  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  praying 
him  to  cause  certain  poets  of  the  company  at  Toulouse 
to  visit  Barcelona,  in  order  that  they  might  found  tftre 
an  institution  like  their  own,  for  the  Gay,  Saber.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mission,  two  of  the  seven  conservators 
of  the  Floral  Games  came  to  Barcelona  in  1390,  and 
established  what  was  called  a  "  Consistory  of  the  Gaya 
Sciencia,''  with  laws  and  usages  not  unlike  those  of  the 
institution  they  represented.     Martin,  who  followed  John 

1  Sarmiento,  Mem<»rias,  Sect  759-768.  Bastero  (Orasca  Proveneale,  Soma,  1744, 
Torres  Amat,  Memorias,  p.  661,  article  Folio,  pp.  88  and  94-101),  who  is  another 
Vidal  de  Beaali.  Santillana,  Proyerbios,  Important  witness,  being  a  natire  ct  Bar- 
Madrid,  1799, 18mo,  Introduccion,  p.  xxiii.  celona,  and  curious  ab^nt  the  history  of  an 
Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  institution  that  had  afterwards  so  much 
6-9.  Sismondi,  Litt.  dn  Midi,  Paris,  1813,  reputation  there.  Andres,  too,  it  should  be 
Svo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  227-230.  Andres,  Storia  remembered,  had  a  kindred  interest  in  the 
d'  Ogni  Letteratura,  Boma,  1808, 4to,  Tom.  Proven^  being  a  Valencian. 
II.  Lib.  I.  c.  1,  sect.  23,  where  the  remarks  <  Mftri^nft^  Hist,  de  Espana,  Lib.  XVIU. 
are  important  at  pp.  49,  60.    See  also  Ant.  c.  14. 
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on  the  throne,  increased  the  privileges  of  the  new  Con- 
sistory, and  added  to  its  resources  ;  but,  at  his  death,  in 
1409,  it  was  removed  to  Tortosa,  and  its  meetings  were 
suspended  by  troubles  that  prevailed  through  the  country, 
in  consequence  of  a  disputed  succession. 

At  length,  when  Ferdinand  the  Just  was  declared  king, 
their  meetings  were  resumed.  Enrique  de  Villena  — 
whom  we  must  speedily  notice  as  a  nobleman  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  state,  nearly  allied  to  the  blood  royal  both  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  —  came  with  the  new  king  to  Barce- 
lona, in  1412,  and,  being  a  lover  of  poetry,  busied  himself 
while  there  in  reestablishing  and  reforming  the  consistory 
Consistory,  of  which  he  became,  for  some  time,  g^end^at* 
the  principal  head  and  manager.  This  was,  no  Barcelona. 
doubt,  the  period  of  its  greatest  glory.  The  king  him- 
self frequently  attended  its  meetings.  Many  poems  were 
read  by  their  authors  before  the  judges  appointed  to 
examine  them,  and  prizes  and  other  distinctions  were 
awarded  to  the  successful  competitors.^  From  this  time, 
therefore,  poetry  in  the  native  dialects  of  the  country 
was  held  in  honor  in  the  capitals  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon. 
Public  poetical  contests  were,  from  time  to  time,  cele- 
brated, and  many  poets  called  forth  under  their  influence 
during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth  and  that  of  John  the 
Second,  which,  ending  in  14Y9,  was  followed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Castilian  power  and  language.* 

During  the  period,  however,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  embraces  the  century  before  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Catalan  modification 
of  Proven9al  poetry  had  its  chief  success,  and  produced 

«  « El  Arte  de  Trobar,»»  or  the  "  Gaya  rians.    The  treatise  of  ViUena  has  neyer 

Sclencia,"— a  treatise  on  the  art  of  Poetry,  been  printed  entire  j  but  a  poor  abstract 

which,  in  1433,  Don  Enrique  de  YiUena,  of  its  contents,  with  valuable  extracts,  is 

sent  to  his  khisman,  the   fomous  Inigo  to  be  found  in  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Origenes 

Lopez  de  Mendosa,  Marquis  of  Santillana,  de  la  Lengua   Espanola,    Madrid,    1737, 

in  order  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  12mo,  Tom.  II.    The  MS.  used  by  Mayans 

such  poetical  institutions  into  Castile  as  is  in  the  British  Museum, 

then  existed  in  Barcelona, — contains  the  *  See  Zurita,  passim,  and  Eichhom,  Allg. 

best  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Qeschichte  der  Cultur,    Qottingen,   1796, 

Consistory  of  Barcelona,  which  was  a  mat-  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  127-131,  with  the  author- 

ter  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  mentioned  ities  he  cites  in  his  notes, 
by  Mariana,  Zurita,  and  other  grave  histo- 
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all  the  authors  that  deserve  notice.  At  its  opening, 
Zurita,  the  faithful  annalist  of  Aragon,  speaking  of  the 
Catalan po-  Tcigu  of  John  the  Fir^t,  says,  that  ''in  place 
etry.  of  arms  and  warlike  exercises,  which  had  for- 

merly been  the  pastime  of  princes,  now  succeeded  trdbas 
and  poetry  in  the  mother  tongue,  with  its  art,  called 
the  '  Gaya  Sciencia,'  whereof  schools  began  to  be  insti- 
tuted ; "  —  schools  which,  as  he  intimates,  were  so 
thronged  that  the  dignity  of  the  art  they  taught  was  im- 
paired by  the  very  numbers  devoted  to  it.*  Who  these 
poets  were  the  grave  historian  does  not  stop  to  inform 
us ;  but  we  learn  something  of  them  from  another  and 
better  source  ;  for,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
-     .  a  Cancionero .  or  collection  of  poetry  was  made 

Oancionero  ,.,  «  ,  .,„  n      i         r>X  i 

of  Catalan  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
^^  tury,  which  includes  the  whole  period,  and  con- 

tains the  names,  and  more  or  less  of  the  works,  of  those 
who  were  then  best  known  and  most  considered.  It  be- 
gins with  a  grant  of  assistance  to  the  Consistory  of  Bar- 
celona, by  Ferdinand  the  Just,  in  1413  ;  and  then,  going 
back  as  far  as  to  the  time  of  Jacme  March,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  flourished  in  13Y1,  presents  a  series  of  more 
than  three  hundred  poems,  by  about  thirty  authors,  down 
to  the  time  of  Ausias  March,  who  certainly  lived  in  1460, 
and  whose  works  are,  as  they  well  deserve  to  be,  prom- 
inent in  the  collection. 

Among  the  poets  here  brought  together  are  Luis  de 
Vilarasa,  who  lived  in  1416  ;  ^  Berenguer  de  Masdovelles, 
Catalan     ^^^  scoms  to  havc  flourished  soon  after  1453  ;  ^ 
P**®*"-       Jordi,  about  whom  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion, but  whom  reasonable  critics  must  place  as  late  as 
1450-1460  ;  ®    and  Antonio  Vallmanya,   some   of  whose 

6  Anales  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  Lib.  X.  wrote,  as  an  eye-witness,  an  account  of  the 
0.  43,  ed.  1610,  folio,  Tom.  U.  f.  893.  storm  firom  which  the  royal  fleet  suffered  at 

0  Torres  Amat,  Memorias,  p.  666.  sea.  near  Majorca,  in  September,  1269  (XI- 

7  Ibid.,  p.  408.  meno,  Escritores  de  Valencia,  Tom.  I.  p.  1 « 

8  The  discussion  makes  out  two  points  and  Fuster,  Biblioteca  Valenciana,  Tom.  L 
very  clearly,  namely :  Ist,  There  was  a  p.  1)  j  and  2d,  There  was  a  person  named 
person  named  Jordi  (the  Valencian  for  Jordi,  a  poet  in  the  fifteenth  century ) 
George),  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen-  because  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  his 
tury,  and  in  the  time  of  Jayme  the  Con-  well-known  letter  written  between  1454  and 
queror,  was  much  with  that  monarch,  and  1458,  speaks  of  such  a  person  as  having 
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poems  are  dated  in  145T  and  1458.^  Besides  these,  Juan 
Rocaberti,  Foga^ot,  and  Gueran,  with  others  apparently 
of  the  same  period,  are  contributors  to  the  collection,  so 
that  its  whole  air  is  that  of  the  Catalan  and  Valencian 
imitations  of  the  Provengal  Troubadours  in  the  fifteenth 
century .^°  If,  therefore,  to  this  curious  Cancionero  we  add 
the  translation  of  the  ''Divina  Commedia"  made  into 
Catalan  by  Andres  Febrer  in  1428,^  and  the  romance  of 
"  Tirante  the  White,"  translated  into  Valencian  by  its 
author,  Johannot  Martorell,  —  which  Cervantes  calls  "  a 


lived  in  hit  time.  (See  the  lettec  in  San- 
chez, Tom.  I.  pp.  Ivi.  and  Ivii.,  and  the  notes 
on  it,  pp.  81-85.)  Now,  the  question  is,  to 
wliich  of  these  two  persons  belong  the  poems 
bearing  the  name  of  Jordi  in  the  yarious 
Oancioneros  *,  for  example,  in  the  '^  Can- 
cionero  General,"  1673,  f.  301,  and  in  the 
MS.  Cancionero  in  the  King's  Library  at 
Paris,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
(Torres  Amat,  pp.  328-333.)  This  question 
is  of  some  consequence,  because  a  passage 
attributed  to  Jordi  is  so  very  like  one  in 
the  103d  sonnet  of  Petrarch  (Parte  I.),  that 
one  of  them  must  be  taken  quite  uncere- 
moniously from  the  other.  The  Spaniards, 
and  especially  the  Catalans,  have  generally 
claimed  the  lines  referred  to  as  the  work  of 
the  elder  Jordi,  and  so  would  make  Pe- 
trarch the  copyist ; — a  claim  in  which  for- 
eigners have  sometimes  concurred.  (Re- 
trospective Beview,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  46,47,  and 
Foscolo's  £ssay  on  Petrarch,  London,  1823, 
8vo,  p.  65.)  But  it  seems  to  me  difficult 
for  an  impartial  person  to  read  the  verses 
printed  by  Torres  Amat  with  the  name  of 
Jordi  from  the  Paris  MS.  Cancionero,  and 
not  believe  that  they  belong  to  t^e  same 
century  with  the  other  poems  in  the  same 
manuscript,  and  that  thus  the  Jordi  in 
question  lived  after  1400,  and  is  the  copyist 
of  Petrarch.  Indeed,  the  very  position  of 
these  verses  in  such  a  manuscript  seems  to 
prove  it,  as  well  as  their  tone  and  char- 
acter. 

«  Torres  Amat,  pp.  636-643. 

10  Of  this  remarkable  manuscript,  which 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  M.  Tastu, 
in  1834,  gave  an  account  to  Torres  Amat, 
who  was  tiien  preparing  his  *^M6morias 
para  un  Diccionario  de  Autores  Catalanes  " 
(Barcelona,  1836,  8vo).     It  is  numbered 


7699,  and  consists  of  260  leaves.  See  the 
Memorias,  pp.  xviii.  and  xli.,  and  the  many 
poetical  passages  from  it  scattered  through 
other  parts  of  that  work.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  whole  should  be  pub- 
lished J  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ample 
extracts  from  it  given  by  Torres  Amat 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  general  character.  An- 
other and  in  some  respects  even  more  am- 
ple account  of  it,  with  extracts,  is  to  be 
found  in  Ochoa's  ^^Cat&logo  de  Manu- 
scritos"  (4to,  Paris,  1844,  pp.  286-374). 
From  this  last  description  of  the  manuscript 
we  learn  that  it  contains  works  of  thirty-one 
poets. 

Another  Cancionero — containing  works 
of  Ausias  March  and  thirty-two  poets,  Cata- 
lonian  and  Valencian,  who  wrote  almost 
entirely  in  their  native  dialects — is  in  the 
library  of  the  University  at  Zaragoza,  and 
an  account  of  ^  may  be  found  in  the  Span- 
ish translation  of  this  History  (Tom.  I. 
1851,  pp.  533-535).  One  of  the  poems  is 
dated  1458,  and  the  collection  seems  to  have 
been  made  as  early  as  1500.  How  far  this 
Cancionero  contains  the  same  poems  with 
the  one  in  Paris  last  noticed,  it  would  be 
curious  to  determine. 

11  Torres  Amat,  p.  237.  Pebrer  says  ex- 
pressly, that  it  is  translated  "  en  rims  vul- 
gars  Cathalans.'*  The  first  verses  are  as 
follows,  word  for  word,  from  the  Italian : 

En  lo  mig  delcami  de  nostra  vida 
Me  retrobe  per  una  selra  oscura,  etc, 

and  the  last  is*, 

L*  amor  qui  mou  lo  sol  e  les  estelles. 

It  was  done  at  Barcelona,  and  finished  Au- 
gust 1, 1428,  according  to  the  MS.  copy  in 
theEscuriaL 
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treasure  of  contentment  and  a  mine  of  pleasure/'  ^ — we 
shall  have  all  that  is  needful  of  the  peculiar  literature  of 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  century  in  which  it  flourished.     Two  authors,  how- 


"Don  Quixote,  Parte  L  c.  6,  where 
Tirante  is  saved  in  the  auto  de  fi  of  the 
mad  knight's  library,  and  receives  this 
abundant  eulogy  from  Cervantes.  Southey, 
however  (Omniana,  1812,  Vol.  II.  pp.  219- 
232),  says  he  **  never  met  witti  any  work 
which  implied  so  beastly  a  state  of  feeling 
in  the  author.*'  Both  the  praise  and  the 
censure  are  extravagant.  The  Tirante  is, 
no  doubt,  a  more  reasonable  book  than  the 
fictions  of  chivalry  commonly  are,  and,  as 
Southey  admits,  contains  ^^many  curious 
passages ; "  but  it  is  by  no  means  what 
Cervantes  calls  it — **  a  treasure  of  content 
and  a  mine  of  amusement."  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  a  book  so  indecent  as 
Southey  describes  it.  He  read  an  Italian 
taranslation  of  a  most  scandalous  rifaci- 
mento  of  it  made  by  Count  Caylus  in 
French,  with  the  imprint  of  London  [1740] 
and  with  a  Prefeuse  by  Preret,  who  knew 
something  about  Spanish  literature.  But, 
as  Barbier  says  (Anonymes  et  Pseudo- 
nymes,  1823,  No.  8110),  "  Tout  est  presque 
de  rimaglnation  du  comte  de  Caylus  dans 
sa  pr^tendue  traduction  de  Tiran  le  Blanc  *, " 
and,  in  fact,  the  French  translate  is  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  the  whole  of  what  so 
much  and  so  justly  offended  Southey.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  histonr  of 
Tirant  lo  blanch  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Only  two  or  three  copies  <tf  it  in  the 
Valencian  dialect  are  known  to  exist,  and 
for  one  of  them  £300  was  paid  in  1826. 
(Repertorio  Americano,  Londres,  1827,  Tom. 
IV.  pp.  67-00.)  One  of  the  others  I  ex- 
amined at  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1866-7. 
It  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Alessandrina,  more 
commonly  called  the  Sapienza.  It  is  marked 
IV.  h.  3.,  and  is  in  large  quarto,  without 
pagination,  extremely  well  printed  on  good 
paper  in  black  letter,  and  in  double  col- 
umns. It  is  divided  Into  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  short  chapters,  and  the 
colophon  announces  that  it  was  finished  at 
Valencia  on  the  20th  of  November,  1490. 
One  leaf,  containing  parts  of  chapters  162 
and  163,  is  missing,  and  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  so  from  the  time  this  copy  was 
bound,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  a  blank  leaf  is  inserted 


in  its  place.  But  except  this,  and  a  slight 
injury  to  another  leaf  (chapters  166, 166), 
\he  copy  is  in  fine  preservation. 

In  a  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  — son,  I  think,  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Braganza,  —  John  Mar- 
torell  says  that  the  work  was  begun  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1460 ;  but  this  must 
have  been  the  work  of  translation,  and 
not  that  of  printing  it  As  to  the  book 
itself^  he  says  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  English,  and  that  after  translating  it 
into  Portuguese,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  he  now  translates  it  into 
Valencian,  in  order  to  give  his  country- 
men the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  His  words 
are :  "  E  com  la  dita  historia  e  actes  d'l 
dit  Tirant  sian  en  lengua  Anglesa:  e  al 
vostra  ilustre  Senyoria  n'  a  stat  grat  voler 
me  pregar  la  girar  en  lengua  Portuguesa : 
opinant  per  yo  esser  stat  algun  temps  en  la 
ysla  de  Anglaterra  degues  millor  saber 
aquella  lengua  que  altri.  Le  quals  prega- 
ries  son  stades  a  mo  molt  acceptablcs  ma« 
naments."  And  further  on  he  adds  :  "  Me 
atrevir^  expondre  no  solament  d»  lengua  An- 
glesa en  Portuguesa,  mas  encora  de  Portu- 
guesa en  vulgar  Valenciana.  Per9oque  la 
nacio  don  yo  so  natural  sen  puxa  alegrar." 
But  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  The  colophon 
sets  forth  again  that  it  was  translated  firom 
English  into  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  en 
vulgar  lengua  Valenciana  per  lo  magnific  e 
virtuos  cavalier  mosse  Johannot  Martorell. 
Lo  qual  per  mort  sua  non  pogue  acabar  de 
traduir  sino  los  tres  parts.  La  quarta  part 
que  es  la  fi  del  libre  e  stata  traducida  a  pre- 
garies  de  la  noble  scnyora  D5&  Isabel  de 
Lori^ :  per  lo  magnifich  Cavalier  Marti 
Johann  d'  Galba,  etc.  As  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Tirante  was  written 
originally  in  English,  we  must,  I  presume, 
conclude  that,  following  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  Martorell  only  claimed  this  as  a  some- 
what transparent  mode  of  admitting  that  he 
wrote  it  first  in  Portuguese,  and  afterwards 
firom  1460  began  to  translate  it  into  the 
Valencian.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
Valencian  was  published  in  1490,  and  that 
many  of  its  adventures,  though  mingled 
with  moral  discussions,  as  in  chapters  194:- 
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ever,  who  most  illustrated  it,  deserve  a  more  particular 
notice. 

The  first  of  them  is  Ausias  or  Augustin  March.  His 
family,  originally  Catalan,  went  to  Valencia  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  in  1238,  and  was  distinguished,  ^^^i^g 
in  successive  generations,  for  the  love  of  letters.  March. 
He  himself  was  of  noble  rank,  possessed  the  seigniory  of 
the  town  of  Beniarj6  and  its  neighboring  villages,  and 
served  in  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  1446.  But,  beyond 
these  few  facts,  we  know  little  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  accomplished  and 
unhappy  Prince  Carlos  of  Viana,  and  that  he  died,  prob- 
ably }n  1460,  —  certainly  before  1462,  —  well  deserving 
the  record  made  by  his  contemporary,  the  Marquis  of  San- 
tillana,  that  "  he  was  a  great  Troubadour  and  a  man  of 
a  very  lofty  spirit.''  ^* 

So  much  of  his  poetry  as  has  been  preserved  is  dedi- 


200,  and  once  with  a  sennon  (chap.  276), 
are  not  unlike  those  of  other  b^ks  of  chiv- 
alry. Its  pretended  history  shows  only 
what  subjects,  like  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  filled  the  minds  of  men 
at  the  time,  just  as  we  see  what  was  their 
reading  by  the  allusions  to  King  Arthur 
and  Amadis  de  Gaula.  Another  edition  of 
this  Yalencian  yersion,  noticed  by  Mendez 
(Typographia,  1796,  pp.  72,  etc.  and  115), 
and  by  Salvi  (Bepertorio  Americano,  1827, 
Tom.  IV.  58),  is  believed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Barcelona  in  1497.  But  probably  this 
edition  has  wholly  disappeared. 

A  similar  remark  is  true  of  the  Spanish 
translation  of  it,  printed  by  Diego  de  Qu- 
diel  at  Vall^olid  in  1511,  folio.  Few  per- 
sons have  ever  seen  It.  I  have,  however, 
seen  a  translation  of  it  into  Italian  by  Lelio 
Manfiredi,  printed  at  Venice  in  three  vol- 
umes, in  1621,  and  of  which,  I  believe,  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1538.  On  com- 
paring it  with  the  Valencian  of  1490,  I 
found  it  was  such  a  translation  as  was  com- 
monly made  of  such  works  at  the  time  when 
it  appeared.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
chapter  469,  containing  the  will  of  the  dying 
Tirante,  it  is  close  in  its  version }  but  the 
first  chapter  is  entirely  left  out,  others  are 
much  abridged,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
whole  are  changed. 

Nothing  of  the  Tirante  has  any  real  value, 


I  think,  except  the  Yalencian  translation, 
which  is  a  curious  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  dialect  in  which  it  is 
written.  Beuter  (Crusca  Provenzale,  1726, 
p.  66)  calls  Martorell  "  uno  dei  pii!k  chiari 
lumi  della  nostra  lengua."  Notices  of  him, 
or  rather  of  his  Tirante,  may  be  found  in 
the  books  already  referred  to,  and  in  Dios- 
dado  Caballero,  de  primi  typographisa 
Hispanicffl  setate  1794,  p.  32  -, — in  Xime- 
no,  Tom.  I.  p.  12 ;  —  in  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p. 
10 ;  —  and  in  Clemencin's  notes  to  D.  Quix- 
ote, Tom.  I.  pp.  132-134. 

Diosdado  Cavallero,  it  may  be  added,  was 
one  of  the  exiled  Spanish  Jesuits,  and  died 
at  Bome  in  extreme  old  age,  about  1820-21, 
as  I  was  told  in  the  Collegio  Bomano,  where 
he  found  his  final  refoge. 

18  The  Life  of  Ausias  March  is  found  in 
Ximeno,  "Escritores  de  Valencia"  (Tom. 
I.  p.  41),  and  Fuster's  continuation  of  it 
(Tom.  I.  pp.  12, 15,  24),  and  in  the  ample 
notes  of  Cerd4  y  Bico  to  the  "  Diana »'  of 
Gil  Polo  (1802,  pp.  290, 293,  486).  For  his 
connection  with  the  Prince  of  Yiana, — 
**Mozo,"  as  Mariana  beautifully  says  of 
him,  **dignisimo  de  mejor  fortuna,  y  de 
padre  mas  manso," — see  Zurita,  Anales 
(Lib.  XYIL  0.  24),  and  the  gracefid  Life 
of  the  unfortunate  prince  by  Quintana,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  "Espanoles  C^le- 
bres"  (Madrid,  Tom.  1. 1807, 12mo). 
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cated  to  the  honor  of  a  lady,  whom  he  loved  and  served 
in  life  and  in  death,  and  whom,  if  we  are  literally  to 
believe    his    account,   he  first    saw  on  a  Good  Friday 

roema  of  ^  church,  exactly  as  Petrarch  first  saw  Laura. 

*^*'*^-  But  this  is  probably  only  an  imitation  of  the 
great  Italian  master,  whose  fame  then  overshadowed 
whatever  there  was  of  literature  in  the  world.  At  any 
rate,  the  poems  of  March  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
follower  of  Petrarch.  They  are  in  form  what  he  calls 
cants ;  each  of  which  generally  consists  of  from  five  to 
ten  stanzas.  The  whole  collection,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  of  these  short  poems,  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  comprises  ninety-three  cants  or  canzones  of 
Love,  in  which  he  complains  much  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
mistress,  fourteen  moral  and  didactic  canzones,  a  single 
spiritual  one,  and  eight  on  Death.  But  though  March  in 
the  framework  of  his  poetry  is  an  imitator  of  Petrarch, 
his  manner  is  his  own.  It  is  grave,  simple,  and  direct, 
with  few  conceits,  and  much  real  feeling ;  besides  which, 
he  has  a  truth  and  freshness  in  his  expressions,  resulting 
partly  from  the  dialect  he  uses,  and  partly  from  the  ten- 
derness of  his  own  nature,  which  are  very  attractive.  No 
doubt,  he  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the  Valencian  and 
Catalan  poets  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
what  distinguishes  him  from  all  of  them,  and  indeed  from 
the  Proven9al  school  generally,  is  the  sensibility  and  moral 
feeling  that  pervade  so  much  of  what  he  wrote.  By  these 
qualities  his  reputation  and  honors  have  been  preserved 
in  his  own  country  down  to  the  present  time.  His  works 
passed  through  four  editions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  read  to  Philip  the  Second, 
when  a  youth,  by  his  tutor  ;  they  were  translated  into 
Latin  and  Italian,  and  in  the  proud  Castilian  were  versi- 
fied by  a  poet  of  no  less  consequence  than  Montemayor." 

M  There  are  editions  of  his  Works  of  lished,  by  Arano  y  Onate.     Vicente  Ma- 

1543, 1545, 1555,  and  1560,  in  the  original  riner   translated  March   into  Latin,  and 

dialect,  of  which  the  last  is  the  best ;  and  wrote  his  life.    (Opera,  Turnoni,  1633,  Svo, 

translations  of  parts  of  them  into  Castilian  pp.  497-856.)    Who  was  his  Italian  trans- 

by  Romuii,  1539,  and  Montemayor,  1562,  lator  I  do  not  find.    See  nt>esides  Ximeno 

which  are  united  in  the  edition  of  1579,  and  others,  cited  in  the  last  note")  Rodri- 

besides  one  quite  complete,  but  unpub-  guez,  Bib.  Val.,  p.  68,  etc.    The  edition  of 
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The  other  poet  who  should  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
relations  was  a  contemporary  of  March,  and,  like  him,  a 
native  of  Valencia.  His,  name  is  Jaume  or  James 
Roig,  and  he  was  physician  to  Mary,  queen  of  *^^*  ^' 
Alfonso  the  Fifth  of  Aragon.  If  his  own  authority  is  not  to 
be  accounted  rather  poetical  than  historical,  he  was  a  man 
of  much  distinction  in  his  time,  and  respected  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  at  home.  But  if  that  be  set  aside,  we 
know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
who  contended  for  a  poetical  prize  at  Valencia  in  1474, 
and  that  he  died  there  of  apoplexy  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1478.^  His  works  are  not  much  better  known  than  his 
life.  Hardly  anything,  indeed,  remains  to  us  of  them, 
except  the  principal  one,  a  poem  of  three  hundred  pages, 
sometimes  called  the  "  Book  of  Advice,''  and  sometimes 
the  "Book  of  the  Ladies.''^*  It  is  chiefly  a  satire  on 
women,  but  the  conclusion  is  devoted  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  whole  is  interspersed  with 
sketches  of  himself  and  his  times,  and  advice  to  his 
nephew,  Balthazar  Bou,  for  whose  especial  benefit  the 
poem  seems  to  have  been  written. 

It  is  divided  into  four  books,  which  are  subdivided  into 
parts,  little  connected  with  each  other,  and  often  little  in 
harmony  with  the  general  subject  of  the  whole,  conseus  of 
Some  of  it  is  full  of  learning  and  learned  names,  ^^«- 
and  some  of  it  would  seem  to  be  devout ;  but  its  prevailing 
air  is  certainly  not  at  all  religious.  It  is  written  in  short 
rhymed  verses,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  syllables,  — 
an  irregular  measure,  which  has  been  called  cudolada,  and 
one  which,  as  here  used,  has  been  much  praised  for  its 
sweetness  by  those  who  are  familiar  enough  with  the  prin- 

Maxch's  Works,   1560,  Barcelona,  12mo,        ^^  Ximeno,  Escritores  dc  Valencia,  Tom. 

is  a  neat  volume,  and  has  at  the  end  a  I.  p.  50,  with  Foster's  continuation,  Tom. 

very  short  and  imperfect  list  of  obscure  I.  p.  30.    Bodriguez,  p.  196  ;  and  Gerd&'s 

terms,   with  the  corresponding  Spanish,  notes  to  Polo's  Diana,  pp.  300, 302,  etc. 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  tutor       '«  "  Libre  de  Consells  fet  per  lo  Magni- 

of  Philip  n.,  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  when,  as  flch  Mestre  Jaume  Roig  "  is  the  title  in  the 

we  are  told,  he  used  to  delight  that  young  edition  of  1531,  as  given  by  Ximeno,  and 

prince  and  his  courtiers  by  reading  the  in    that  of    1661   (Valencia,    12mo,  149 

works  of  March  aloud  to  them.    I  have  leaves),  which  I  use.    In  that  of  Valencia, 

seen  none  of  the  translations,  except  those  1735  (4to),  which  is  also  before  me,  it  is 

of  Montemayor  and  Mariner,  —  both  good,  called,  according  to  its  subject,  '*Lo  Libre 

but  the  last  not  entire.  de  les  Bones  e  de  Concclls,"  etc. 
26 
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ciples  of  its  structure  to  make  the  necessary  elisions  and 
abbreviations  ;  though  to  others  it  can  hardly  appear  bet- 
ter than  whimsical  and  spirited.^^  The  following  sketch 
of  himself  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  it,  and  shows 
that  he  had  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  poet  as  Skelton, 
with  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  may  be  compared.  Roig 
represents  himself  to  have  been  ill  of  a  fever,  when  a  boy, 
and  to  have  hastened  from  his  sick  bed  into  the  service  of 
a  Catalan  freebooting  gentleman,  like  Roque  Guinart  or 
Rocha  Guinarda,  an  historical  personage  of  the  same 
Catalonia,  and  of  nearly  the  same  period,  who  figures  in 
the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote. 

Bed  I  abjured. 
Though  hardly  cured. 
And  then  went  straight 
To  seekjny  &te. 
A  Catalan, 
A  nobleman, 
A  highway  knight, 
Of  ancient  right. 
Gave  me,  in  grace, 
•    A  page's  place. 
With  him  I  lived. 
And  with  him  thrived. 
Till  I  came  out 
Man  grown  and  stout ; 
For  he  was  wise, 
Taught  me  to  prize 
My  time,  and  learn 
My  bread  to  earn. 
By  service  hard 
At  watch  and  ward. 
To  hunt  the  game. 
Wild  hawks  to  tame. 
On  horse  to  prance. 
In  hall  to  dance. 
To  carve,  to  play. 
And  make  my  way." 

17  Origenes  de  la  Lengua  Espanola  de  Segnint  ibrtnna. 

Mayans  y  Slscar,  Tom.  I.  p.  67.  En  CataJuny*, 

18    Sortidelllit,  Un  Cavalier, 

Emlgguarit,  S'^^^TS?^"' 

A  peu  anl  ^«  P'^"  P*'  P**8®' 
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The  poem,  its  author  tells  us,  was  written  in  1460,  and 
we  know  that  it  continued  popular  long  enough  to  pass 
through  five  editions  before  1662.  But  portions  of  it 
were  so  oflfensive  to  the  church,  that,  when,  in  1735,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  print  it  anew,  its  editor,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  large  omissions  he  was  obliged  to 
make,  resorted  to  the  amusing  expedient  of  pretending  he 
could  find  no  copy  of  the  old  editions  which  was  not 
deficient  in  the  passages  he  left  out  of  his  own.^®  Of 
course,  Roig  is  not  much  read  now.  His  indecency  and 
the  obscurity  of  his  idiom  alike  cut  him  oflf  from  the  pol- 
ished portions  of  Spanish  society  ;  though  out  of  his  free 
and  spirited  satire  much  may  be  gleaned  to  illustrate  the 
tone  of  manners  and  the  modes  of  living  and  thinking  in 
his  time. 

The  death  of  Roig  brings  us  to  the  period  when  the 
literature  of  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  began  to  decline.**    Its  decay  was 


Ab  ell  vixqu), 
Fins  quern  ixqal, 
Ja  home  fiet. 
Ab  Ihom  diicret 
Temps  no  hi  perdi, 
Dell  aprengu!, 
De  ben  servir, 
Armes  seguir, 
Fay  CAQAdor, 
Cavalcador, 
De  Cetreiia, 
Menescalia, 
Sonar,  ballar. 
Fins  ft  tallar 
En  men  mostriU 

Iiibre  de  les  Dones,  Primera  Part  del  Primer 
Libre,  ed.  1561,  4to,  f.  XT.  b. 

The  **  Cavalier,  gran  vandoler,  dantitch 
Uinatge,"  whom  I  have  called,  in  the  trans- 
lation, **  a  liighway  knight,  of  ancient 
right,"  was  one  of  the  successors  of  the 
marauding  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  were  not  always  without  generosity  or 
a  sense  or  Justice,  and  whose  character  is 
well  set  forth  in  the  accounts  of  Boque 
Guinart  or  Rooha  Guinarda,  the  personage 
referred  to  in  the  text,  and  found  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote  (Capp.  60  and 
61).  He  and  his  followers  are  all  called  by 
Cervantes  Bandoleros,  Bud  are  the  "ban- 
ished men»  of  "Robin  Hoodtf  and  "The 
Nut  Brown  Maid."  They  took  their  name 
of  Bandoleroi  from  the  shoulder-belts  they 


wore.  Calderon's  "  Luis  Perez,  el  Gal- 
lego"  is  founded  on  the  history  of  a  Ban- 
dolero supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Armada,  1688. 

19  The  editor  of  the  last  edition  that  has 
appeared  is  Carlos  Ros,  a  curious  collection 
of  Yalencian  proverbs  by  whom  (in  12mo, 
Valencia,  1133)  I  have  seen,  and  who  pub- 
lished several  other  worics,  some  in  Yalen- 
cian and  some  in  Castilian ;  some  legal  and 
connected  with  his  profession  as  an  apos- 
tolical notary,  some  literary  and  connected 
with  his  native  dialect.  He  died  in  1773. 
(Ximeno,  Tom.  II.  p.  291.  fuster,  Tom.  II. 
p.  69.) 

A  poetical  satire  on  woman,  recalling  to 
us  that  of  Roig,  was  composed,  apparently 
about  the  same  period,  by  Francesch  de 
Lavia,  and  is  entitled  "  Libre  de  Fra 
Bemat."  It  is  without  date  or  place  of 
publication,  and  makes  a  small  volume  of 
forty-one  leaves,  even  more  indecent,  it 
should  seem,  than  that  of  Roig.  See  Gay- 
angos  in  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Espanola,  1851, 
Tom.  I.  pp.  839,  640. 

20  Pere  Miguel  Carbonell,  who  was  bom 
about  1437  and  died  in  1517,  wrote  between 
1495  and  1513,  in  Catalan,  the  "  Chroniques 
de  Bspanya,"  which  were  published  in 
1646,  and  are  often  cited  for  the  history  of 
Catalonia  and  Aragon.    But  his  poetiy. 
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the  natural,  but  melancholy,  result  of  the  character  of 
the  literature  itself,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  accidentally  placed.  It  was  originally  Proven5al  in 
its  spirit  and  elements,  and  had  therefore  been  of  quick 
rather  than  of  firm  growth  ;  —  a  gay  vegetation,  which 
sprang  forth  spontaneously  with  the  first  warmth  of  the 
spring,  and  which  could  hardly  thrive  in  any  other  season 
than  the  gentle  one  that  gave  it  birth.  As  it  gradually 
Contest  of  advauccd,  carried,  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
S^with^  political  power,  firom  Aix  to  Barcelona,  and  from 
castiiian.  Barcelona  to  Saragossa,  it  was  constantly  ap- 
proaching the  literature  that  had  first  appeared  in  the 
mountains  of  the  North-west,  whose  more  vigorous  and 
grave  character  it  was  ill  fitted  to  resist.  When,  there- 
fore, the  two  came  in  contact,  there  was  but  a  short 
struggle  for  the  supremacy.  The  victory  was  almost  im- 
mediately decided  in  favor  of  that  which,  springing  from 
the  elements  of  a  strong  and  proud  character,  destined  to 
vindicate  for  itself  the  political  sway  of  the  whole  country, 
was  armed  with  a  power  to  which  its  more  gay  and  gra- 
cious rival  could  offer  no  effective  opposition. 

The  period  when  these  two  literatures,  advancing 
from  opposite  comers  of  the  Peninsula,  finally  met,  can- 
not, from  its  nature,  be  determined  with  much  precision. 
But,  like  the  progress  of  each,  it  was  the  result  of  polit- 
ical causes  and  tendencies  which  are  obvious  and  easily 
traced.  The  family  that  ruled  in  Aragon  had,  from  the 
time  of  James  the  Conqueror,  been  connected  with  that 
established  in  Castile  and  the  North ;  and  Ferdinand  the 
Just,  who  was  crowned  in  Saragossa  in  1412,  was  a  Cas- 
tilian  prince  ;  so  that,  from  this  period,  both  thrones  were 
absolutely  filled  by  members  of  the  same  royal  house ; 
and  Yalencia  and  Burgos,  as  far  as  their  courts  touched 
ProgreBs  of  ^^^  Controlled  the  literature  of  either,  were,  to 
theCasuiian.  a  great  degree,  under  the  same  influences.  And 
this  control  was  neither  slight  nor  inefficient.  Poetry  in 
that  age  everywhere  sought  shelter  under  courtly  favor, 

which,  with  other   miscellaneous    works    whole  may  Ae  found  in  the  Spanish  trans- 
,  by  him  of  less  value,  is  still  in  MS.,  is    Ution  of  this  History,  Tom.  I.  1861,  pp. 
partly  in  Castilian.    An  account  of   the    535-637. 
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and  in  Spain  easily  found  it.  John  the  Second  was  a 
professed  and  successful  patron  of  letters  ;  and,  when 
Ferdinand  came  to  assume  the  crown  of  Aragon,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  a  nobleman  whose 
great  fiefs  lay  on  the  borders  of  Valencia,  but  who,  not^ 
withstanding  his  interest  in  the  Southern  literature,  and 
in  the  Consistory  of  Barcelona,  yet  spoke  the  Castilian  as 
his  native  language,  and  wrote  in  no  other.  We  may, 
therefore,  well  believe  that,  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
the  Just  and  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  between  1412  and  1468, 
the  influence  of  the  North  began  to  make  inroads  on  the 
poetry  of  the  South,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
March  or  Roig,  or  any  one  of  their  immediate  school, 
proved  habitually  unfaithful  to  his  native  dialect. 

At  length,  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Villena,  we 
find  a  decided  proof  that  the  Castilian  was  beginning  to 
be  known  and  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the  „  ^,  , 

,  Poetical  coQ- 

Mediten*anean.  In  1474  a  poetical  contest  was  test  at  va- 
publicly  held  at  Valencia,  in  honor  of  the  Ma- 
donna ;  —  a  sort  of  literary  jousting,  like  those  so  common 
afterwards  in  the  time  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega. 
Forty  poets  contended  for  the  prize.  The  Viceroy  wa8 
present.  It  was  a  solemn  and  showy  occasion ;  and  all 
the  poems  oflfered  were  printed  the  same  year  by  Bernardo 
FenoUar,  Secretary  of  the  meeting,  in  a  volume  which  is 
valued  as  the  second  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in 
Spain,  and  the  first  of  any  note.^    Four  of  these  poems  are 

^  Foster,  Tom.  I.  p.  62,  and  Mendes,  of  printing  into  Spidn ;  for  it  has  been 

Typographia  Espanola,  p.  56.    Boig  Is  one  ascertained  that  a  small,  pocur  grammar,  or 

of  the  competitors.    The  best  account  <^  grammatical  tireatise,  was  printed  earlier 

this   curious   and    important    book  —  <^  in  Barcelona.    This  treatise  consists  of  fifty 

which  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist,  leaves,  without  numeration,  and  the  only 

and  which,  like  most  other  ineunabulOj  copy  of  it  known  to  exist,  which  is  in  the 

has  no  title-page  —  is  to  be  found  in  the  Trinitarios  Bescalzoe  of  Vich,  is  luckily 

^  Bisertacion  sobre  el  origen  del  nobilisimo  quite  perfect    It  professes  to  be  taken  from 

arte  tipografico  y  sn  introdnccion  y  uso  en  a  work  of  Bartolomeus  Bfates  by  Johannes 

la  Giudad  de  Valencia,  ec.,  £8onbi6la  B.  Matoses ;  —  both  of  them  personages  quite 

Jos^  Yillaroya "  (Valencia,  1796,  8vo,  pp  unknown  to  me.    A  tract,  setting  forth  the 

65-66) ;  —  a  well-considered  treatise,  so  far  discovery  of  this   unique   monument  of 

as  the  early  jpinting  in  Valencia  is  con-  early  printing,  appeared  at  Vich  in  1833, 

cerned.  with  the  initials  J.  B.  V.,  —  understood  to 

That  city,  however,  can  no  longer  claim  be  Jaime  Ripoll,  Vich.    As  the  work  in 

the  honor  which  Villaroya  and  others  till  question  is  distinctly  declared  in  its  colo-. 

1833  gave  it  of  having  introduced  the  art  phon  to  be  **  mira  arte  impressum  per  Jo- 
26* 
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in  CastiKan.  This  leaves  no  doubt  that  Castilian  verse  was 
now  deemed  a  suitable  entertainment  for  a  popular  audience 
•  at  Valencia.  FenoUar,  too,  who  wrote,  besides  what  appears 
in  this  contest,  a  small  volume  of  poetry  on  the  Passion 
of  our  Saviour,  has  left  us  at  least  one  candon  in  Castilian, 
though  his  works  were  otherwise  in  his  native  dialect, 
and  were  composed  apparently  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends  in  Valencia,  where  he  was  a  person  of  considera- 
tion, and  in  whose  University,  founded  in  1499,  he  was  a 
professor.^ 

Probably  Castilian  poetry  was  rarely  written  in  Valencia 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Va- 
vaiencian  ^^^^^^^  was  written  Constantly.  "  The  Suit  of 
poetry  stiu  the  OHvcs,''  for  instance,  wholly  in  that  dialect, 
was  composed  by  Jaume  Gazidl,  FenoUar,  and 
Juan  Moreno,  who  seem  to  have  been  personal  friends, 
and  who  united  their  poetical  resources  to  produce  this 
satire,  in  which,  under  the  allegory  of  olive-trees,  and  in 
language  not  always  so  modest  as  good  taste  requires, 
they  discuss  together  the  dangers  to  which  the  young  and 
the  old  are  respectively  exposed  from  the  solicitations  of 
worldly  pleasure.**  Another  dialogue,  by  the  same  three 
poets,  in  the  same  dialect,  soon  followed,  dated  in  1497, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  bed-chamber 

hannem  Oherling,  Alamanmim  *, "  adding,  honor,  fitvored  the  intaroduction  of  print- 

forthePon,  *^  flnitur  Barcynone  nonis  Oc-  ing  and  of  foreign  books  into  Spain.  (Mem. 

tobris,  anni  a  Nativitate  Cliristl,  mogoo-  de  la  Aoad.  de  Historia,  Tom.  VI.  1821,  pp. 

LXYin.,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  244  and  430,  note.) 

matter,  and  none  I  believe  has  been  raised.  ^  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  69 ;  Fuster,  Tom. 
Earlier,  however,  Capmany,  in  his  ^  Me-  I.  p.  61 }  and  the  Diitna  of  Polo,  ed.  CenUi 
morias ''  (1779,  4to,  Tom.  L  p.  266),  had,  y  Bico,  p.  817.  His  poems  are  in  the  ^Can- 
without  giving  any  grounds  for  it,  peremp-  cionero  General,"  1673  (leaves  240,  261, 
torily  olahned  for  Barcelona  the  honor  of  807),  in  the  **  Obrea  de  Ausias  March " 
introducing  printing  into  Spain  ;  but  Men-  (1660,  f.  134),  and  in  the  "  Process  de  les 
des,  in  his  "  Typogn-fiA "  (1796,  pp.  iii.,  Olives,"  mentioned  in  the  next  note.  The 
66,  and  69),  had  on  such  good  grounds  "  Historia  de  la  Passio  de  Nostre  Senyor  ^ 
assigned  it  to  Valencia,  that,  as  Gapmany,  was  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1493  and  1664. 
who  was  not  averse  from  controversy,  had  *»  "  Lo  Process  de  les  Olives  4  Disputa 
never  replied,  it  was  generally  admitted  del  Jovens  hi  del  Vels "  was  first  printed 
that  he  had  Dallen  into  an  error,  until  this  in  Barcelona,  1632.  But  the  copy  I  use  La 
tract  of  Bipoll  appeared,  and  settled  the  of  Valencia,  printed  by  Joan  de  Arcoe, 
foct  that  the  oldest  book  now  known  to  1661  (18mo,  forty  leaves).«One  or  two 
have  been  printed  in  Spain  was  finished  at  other  poets  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
Barcelona,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1468.  I  the  whole  seems  to  have  grown  under  their 
have  a  manuscript  copy  of  Bipoll's  tract,  hands,  by  successive  additions,  to  its  pres- 
Isabella,  it  should  be  remembered  to  her  ent  state  and  size. 
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of  a  lady  just  recoveriDg  from  the  birth  of  a  child,  in 
which  is  examined  the  question  whether  young  men  or 
old  make  the  best  husbands  ;  an  inquiry  decided  by  Venus 
in  favor  of  the  young,  and  ended,  most  inappropriately, 
by  a  religious  hymn.^  Other  poets  were  equally  faithftil 
to  their  vernacular ;  among  whom  were  Juan  Escriva, 
ambassador  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to  the  Pope,  in 
1497,  who  was  perhaps  the  last  person  of  high  rank  that 
wrote  in  it ;  ^  and  Vincente  Ferrandis,  concerned  in  a 
poetical  qgntest  in  honor  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  at 
Valencia,  in  1511,  whose  poems  seem,  on  other  occasions, 
to  have  carried  oflf  public  honors,  and  to  have  been,  from 
their  sweetness  and  power,  worthy  of  the  distinction  they 
won.*  ^ 

Meantime,  Valencian  poets  are  not  wanting  who  wrote 
more  or  less  in  Castilian.  Francisco  Castelvi,  a  friend 
of  Fenollar,  is  one  of  them.^    Another  is  Narcis  ^  ,„. 

'  Castilian  po- 

Vinoles,  who  flourished  in  1500,  who  wrote  in  etryinva- 
Tuscan  as  well  as  in  Castilian  and  Valencian,  and 
who  evidently  thought  his  native  dialect  somewhat  bar- 
barous.^   A  third  is  Juan  Tallante,  whose  religious  poems 


M  There  is  an  edition  of  1497  (Mendez, 
p.  88)  •,  but  I  use  one  with  this  title :  ''Co- 
men^a  lo  Somni  de  Joan  loan  ordenat  per 
k)  Mi^n^ifich  Mossen  Jaume  Qa^ull,  Ga- 
yaller,  Natoral  de  Valencia,  en  Valencia, 
1561''  (18mo).  At  the  end  is  a  humorous 
poem  by  Oa^un,  in  reply  to  Fenollar,  who 
had  spleen  slightingly  of  many  words 
vfsed  in  Valencian,  which  Ga^ull  defiends. 
It  is  called  "  La  Brama  dels  Llauradors  del 
Orto  de  Valenda.**  Oa^ull  also  occurs  in 
the  ^  Process  de  les  Olives,"  and  in  the 
poetical  contest  of  1474.  See  his  life  in 
Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  69,  and  Fuster,  T<Hn.  I. 
p.  87. 

^  Zimcno,  Tom.  I.  p.  64. 

28  The  poems  of  Ferrandis  are  in  the 
Cancionero  General  of  Seyille,  1635,  IT.  17, 
18,  and  in  the  Cancionero  of  Antwerp, 
1673,  if.  81-34.  The  notice  of  the  eertamen 
of  1611  is  in  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  pp.  56-68  ; 
but  he  has  committed  mistakes  in  his  ac- 
count of  it,  as  explained  by  Don  P.  de  Gay- 
angos. 

Some  other  poets  in  the  ancient  Valencian 
have  been  mentioned',  as  Juan  Boiz  de  Go- 
rella  (Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  62),  a  friend  of 


the  unhappy  Prince  Gdrlos  de  Viana ;  two 
or  three,  by  no  means  without  merit,  who 
remain  an(»iymous  (Fuster,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
284-293)  •,  and  several  who  joined  in  a 
eertamen  at  Valencia,  in  1498,  in  honor  of 
St.  Christopher  (Tbid.,  pp.  296,  297).  But 
the  attempt  to  press  into  the  service  and 
to  place  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  man- 
uscript in  the  Escurial  containing  the 
poems  of  Sta.  Maria  Egypciaca  and  King 
Apollonins,  ah«ady  referred  to  (antej  p. 
24)  among  the  earliest  Castilian  poems,  is 
necessarily  a  failure.    (Ibid.,  p.  284.) 

^  Cancionero  General,  1673,  f.  261,  and 
elsewhere. 

*8  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  61.  Fuster,  Tom. 
I.  p.  64.  Cancionero  General,  1673,  ff. 
241,  261,  316, 318.  Gerdft  's  notes  to  Polo's 
Diana,  1802,  p.  304.  Vinoles,  in  the  Pr6- 
logo  to  the  translation  of  the  LaUn  Chron- 
icle,- noticed  on  p.  196,  says,  "■  He  has  ven- 
tured to  stretch  out  his  rash  hand  and  put 
it  into  the  pure,  elegant,  and  gracious  Cas- 
tilian, which,  without  falsehood  or  flattery, 
may,  among  the  many  barbarous  and 
savage  dialects  of  our  own  Spain,  be  called 
Latin-sounding  and  most  elegant."  (Suma 
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are  found  at  the  opening  of  the  old  General  Cancionero.* 
A  fourth  is  Luis  Crespi,  member  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Valdaura,  and  in  1606  head  of  the  University  of  Valencia.** 
And  among  the  latest,  if  not  the  very  last,  was  Fernandez 
de  Heredia,  who  died  in  1649,  of  whom  we  have  hardly 
anything  in  Valencian,  but  much  in  Castilian.^  Indeed, 
that  the  Castilian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  had 
Castiiian  obtained  a  real  supremacy  in  whatever  there 
prevails.  ^^^  ^^  pootry  and  elegant  literature  along  the 
Mediterranean,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for,  before  ^he  death 
of  Heredia,  Boscan  had  already  deserted  his  native  Cata- 
lonian,  and  begun  to  form  a  school  in  Spanish  literature 
that  has  never  since  disappeared  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Timoneda  and  bis  followers  showed,  by  their  successful 
representation  of  Castilian  farces  in  the  public  squares  of 
Valencia,  that  the  ancient  dialect  had  ceased  to  be  insisted 
upon  in  its  own  capital.  The  language  of  the  court  of 
Castile  had,  for  such  purposes,  become  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  all  the  South. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  circumstance  that  determined  the 
fate  of  all  that  remained  in  Spain  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Proven9al  refinement.  The  crowns  of  Aragon  and 
„ ,.,,  ,  Castile  had  been  united  by  the  marriage  of 

Political  power   _      ,.  _  ,    t      i     n  /  i      i    i 

of  the  cas-      Fcrdmaud  and  Isabella ;  the  court  had  been 
*°*  removed  from  Saragossa,  though  that  city  still 

claimed  the  dignity  of  being  regarded  as  an  independent 
capital ;  and  with  the  tide  of  empire  that  of  cultivation 
gradually  flowed  down  from  the  West  and  the  North. 
Some  of  the  poets  of  the  South  have,  it  is  true,  in  later 
times,  ventured  to  write  in  their  native  dialects.  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  is  Vicent  Garcia,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  died  in  1623.^    But  his 

de  Todag   las    Cr6nicas,  Valencia,  1510,  I.  p.  87.    Diana  de  Polo,  ed.  Cerd4,  826. 

foUo,  f.  2.)  Cancionero  General,  1673,  S.  186,  222,  225, 

»  The  religious  poems  of  Tallante  begin,  228,  230,  305-307. 

I  believe,  all  the  Cancioncros  Qenerales,  ^  His  Works  were  first  printed  with  the 

from  1511  to  1573.  following  title :  "  La  Armonia  del  Pamas 

80  Cancionero  General,  1573,  ff.  238,  248,  mes  numerosa  en  las  Poesias  varias  del 
800,  301.  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  65-,  and  Cer-  Atlant  del  Cel  Pontic,  lo  D^-  Vicent  Garcia" 
d4'8  notes  to  GU  Polo's  Diana,  p.  306.  (Barcelona,  1700,  4to,  201  pp.).    There  has 

81  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  102.    Faster,  Tom.  been  some  question  about  the  proper  date 
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poetry,  in  all  its  various  phases,  is  a  mixture  of  several 
dialects,  and  shows,  notwithstanding  its  provincial  air, 
the  influence  of  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  where  its 
author  for  a  time  lived  ;  while  the  poetry  printed  later,  or 
heard  in  our  own  days  on  the  popular  theatres  of  Bar- 
celona and  Valencia,  is  in  a  dialect  so  grossly  corrupted, 
that  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  acknowledge  it  as  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Muntaner  and  March.® 


of  thig  edition,  and  therefore  I  give  it  as  it  is 
in  my  copy.  (See  Torres  Amat,  Memorias, 
pp.  271-274.)  It  consists  chiefly  of  iyrical 
poetry,  sonnets,  d^ctmos,  redondilUu^  bal- 
lads, etc. }  but  at  the  end  is  a  drama  called 
"  Santa  Barbara,"  in  three  short  jomadas, 
with  forty  or  fifty  personages,  some  alle- 
gorical and  some  supernatural,  and  the 
whole  as  fantastic  as  anything  of  the  age 
that  produced  it.  Another  edition  of  Gar- 
cia's  Works  was  printed  at  Barcelona  in 
1840,  and  a  notice  of  him  occurs  in  the 
Semanario  Pintoresco,  1843,  p.  84. 

^  The  Yalencian  has  always  remained  a 
sweet  dialect.  Cervantes  praises  it  for  its 
'*  honeyed  grace"  more  than  once.  See 
the  second  act  of  the  "  Gran  Sultana,"  and 
the  opening  of  the  twelfth  chapter  in  the 
third  book  of  **  Persiles  and  Sigismunda." 
Mayans  y  Siscar  loses  no  occasion  of  hon- 
oring it ;  but  he  was  a  native  of  Valencia, 
and  full  of  Valendan  prejudices. 

The  literary  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia — both  that  of  the  period  when 
its  naUve  dialect  prevailed,  and  that  of  the 
more  recent  period  during  which  the  Cas- 
tiliao  has  enjoyed  the  supremacy  —  has 
been  illustrated  with  remarkable  diligence 
and  success.  The  first  person  who  devoted 
himself  to  it  was  Josef  Rodriguez,  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  who  was  bom  in  its  capital  in 
1630,  and  died  there  in  1703,  just  at  the 
moment  when  his  ^*  Biblioteca  Valentina  " 
was  about  to  be  issued  finnn  the  press,  and 
when,  in  fSact,  all  but  a  few  pages  of  it  had 
been  printed.  But  though  it  was  so  near 
to  publication,  a  long  time  elapsed  before 
it  finally  appeared ;  for  his  fHend,  Ignacio 
Savalls,  to  whom  the  duty  of  completing  it 
was  intrusted,  and  who  at  once  busied  him- 
self with  his  task,  died,  at  last,  in  1746, 
with^t  having  quite  accomplished  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  copies  of  the  im- 
perfect wcftk  had  got  abroad,  and  one  of 
them  came  into  the  hands  of  Vicente  Xi- 


meno,  a  Valencian  as  well  as  Rodriguez, 
and,  like  him,  interested  in  the  literary 
history  of  his  native  kingdom.  At  first, 
Ximeno  conceived  the  prqject  of  compleU 
ing  the  work  of  his  predecessor ;  but  soon 
determined  rather  to  use  its  materials  in 
preparing  on  the  same  subject  another  and 
a  larger  one  of  his  own,  whofee  notices 
should  come  down  to  his  o^n  time.  This 
he  soon  completed,  and  published  it  at 
Valencia,  in  1747-49,  in  two  volumes,  folio, 
with  the  titie  of  «  Bscritores  de  Yalencia,"— 
not,  however,  so  quickly  that  the  Biblioteca 
of  Rodriguez  had  not  been  fjedrly  launched 
into  the  world,  in  the  same  city,  in  1747,  a 
few  months  before  the  first  volume  of  Xi- 
meno^s  appeared,  and  not  always  with  the 
care  and  exactness  shown  by  his  learned 
predecessor,  whose  work  he  used  somewhat 
too  fkreely. 

The  dictionary  of  Ximeno,  who  died  in 
1764,  brings  down  the  literary  history  of 
Valencia  to  1748,  firom  which  date  to  1829, 
it  is  continued  by  the  "  Biblioteca  Valen- 
ciana"  of  Justo  Pastor  Fuster  (Valencia, 
1827-30,  2  tom.,  folio),  a  valuable  work, 
containing  a  great  number  of  new  articles 
for  the  earlier  period  embraced  by  the 
labors  of  Rodriguez  and  Ximeno,  and  mak- 
ing additions  to  many  which  they  had  left 
imperfect. 

In  the  five  volumes,  folio,  <^  which  the 
whole  series  consists,  there  are  2841  arti- 
cles. How  many  of  those  in  Ximeno  relate 
to  authors  noticed  by  Rodriguez,  and  how 
many  of  those  in  Fuster  relate  to  authors 
noticed  by  either  or  both  of  his  predeces- 
sors, I  have  not  examined  j  but  the  num- 
ber is,  I  think,  smaller  than  might  be 
anticipated  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
new  articles  and  the  additions  to  the  old 
ones  are  more  considerable  and  important. 
Perhaps,  taking  the  whole  together,  no 
portion  of  Europe  equally  large  has  had  its 
intellectual  histcny  more  careftilly  Investi- 
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The  degradation  of  the  two  more  refined  dialects  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  which  was  begun 
in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  may  be  considered 
as  completed  when  the  seat  of  the  national  government 
was  settled,  first  in  Old  and  afterwards  in  New  Castile  ; 
since,  by  this  circumstance,  the  prevalent  authority  of  the 
Castilian  was  finally  recognized  and  insured.  The  change 
was  certainly  neither  unreasonable  nor  ill-timed.  The 
language  of  the  North  was  already  more  ample,  more 
vigorous,  and  more  rich  in  idiomatic  constructions ;  in- 
deed, in  almost  every  respect,  better  fitted  to  become 
national  than  that  of  the  South.  And  yet  we  can  hardly 
Final  decay  of  foUow  and  witucss  the  rcsults  of  such  a  revolu- 
J^^^®^  tion  but  with  feelings  of  a  natural  regret ;  for 
lects-  the  slow  decay  and  final  disappearance  of  any 

language'  bring  with  them  melancholy  thoughts,  which 
are,  in  some  sort,  peculiar  to  the  occasion.  We  feel  as  if 
a  portion  of  the  world's  intelligence  were  extinguished  ; 
as  if  we  were  ourselves  cut  off  from  a  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual inheritance  to  which  we  had  in  many  respects  an 
equal  right  with  those  who  destroyed  it,  and  which  they 
were  bound  to  pass  down  to  us  unimpaired  as  they  them- 
selves had  received  it.  The  same  feeling  pursues  us  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  or  Latin,  the  people 
that  spoke  it  had  risen  to  the  full  height  of  their  refine- 
ment, and  left  behind  them  monuments  by  which  all  future 
times  can  measure  and  share  their  glory.  But  our  regret 
is  deeper  when  the  language  of  a  people  is  cut  off  in  its 
youth,  before  its  character  is  ftilly  developed;  when  its 
poetical  attributes  are  just  beginning  to  appear,  and  when 
all  is  bright  with  promise  and  hope." 

gated  than  the  kingdom  of  Valencia*, — a  time  to  Ume,  intnuted  to  hia  mechanical 

circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  skill. 

bear  in  mind  that  Bodrigues,  the  first  per-  ^4  The  Catalans  have  always  felt  this 

son  who  undertook  the  work,  wi^  as  he  regret,  and  haye  never  reconciled  fihem- 

says,  the  first  who  attempted  such  a  labor  selves  heartily  to  the  use  of  the  Castilian ; 

in  any  modem  language,  and  that  Fuster,  holdhig  their  own  dialect  to  have  been,  in 

the  last  of  them,  tiiough  evidently  a  man  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  more 

of  curious  learning,  was  by  occupation  a  abundant  and  harmonious  than  the  ^uder 

book-binder,  and  was  led  to  his  investi-  one  that  has  so  for  displaced  it.    (Yilla- 

gations,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  his  nueva,  Viage  4  las  Iglesias,  Valencia,  1821, 

interest  in  the  rare  books  that  were,  from  8vo,  Tom.  YII.  p.  202.) 

% 
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This  was  singularly  the  misfortune  and  the  fate  of  the 
Proven9al  and  of  the  two  principal  dialects  into  which  it 
was  modified  and  moulded.  For  the  Proven9al  started  forth 
in  the  darkest  period  Europe  had  seen  since  Grecian  civil- 
ization had  first  dawned  on  the  world.  It  kindled,  at  once, 
all  the  South  of  France  with  its  brightness,  and  spread  its 
influence,  not  only  into  the  neighboring  countries,  but 
even  to  the  courts  of  the  cold  and  unfriendly  North. 
It  flourished  long,  with  a  tropical  rapidity  and  luxuriance, 
and  gave  token,  from  the  flrst,  of  a  light-hearted  spirit, 
that  promised,  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  to  produce  a 
poetry,  diffierent,  no  doubt,  from  that  of  antiquity,  with 
which  it  had  no  real  connection,  but  yet  a  poetry  as  fresh 
as  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang,  and  as  genial  aQ  the  cli- 
mate by  which  it  was  quickened.  But  the  cruel  and 
shameful  war  of  the  Albigenses  drove  the  Troubadours 
over  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  revolutions  of  political  power 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  the  North  crushed 
them  on  the  Spanish  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We 
follow,  therefore,  with  a  natural  and  inevitable  regret, 
their  long  and  wearisome  retreat,  marked  as  it  is  every- 
where with  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  their  peculiar 
poetry  and  cultivation,  from  Aix  to  Barcelona,  and  from 
Barcelona  to.  Saragossa  and  Valencia,  where,  oppressed 
by  the  prouder  and  more  powerftil  Castilian,  what  re- 
mained of  the  language  that  gave  the  flrst  impulse  to 
poetical  feeling  in  modem  times  sinks  into  a  neglected 
dialect,  and,  without  having  attained  the  reflnement  that 
would  preserve  its  name  and  its  glory  to  future  times, 
becomes  as  much  a  dead  language  as  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin.^ 

^  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  xx.,  to  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Beyelations 

of  the  old  dialects  of  Spain  is  a  translation  and  the  colophon — is  now  known  to  exist, 

of  the  Bible  into  Valencian  made  by  Boni-  (Ocios  de  Espanoles  emigradoe,  Svo,  Lon- 

&cio  Ferrer,  who  died  in  1477,  and  was  the  dres,  1824,  Tom.  L  pp.  36-40.     Xlmeno, 

brother  of  St.  Vincent    Ferrer.     It  was  Bib.  Tom.  I.  p.  20.     Fuster,  Bib.  Tom. 

printed   at  Valencia,  in  1478  (folio),  but  I.  p.  16.)     It  seems  probable  that  MS 

the  Inquisition  came  so  soon  to  suppress  it  copies  of  this  version  were  made  which 

that  it  never  exercised  much  influence  on  escaped  the  Inquisition,  and  that  one  of 

the  literature  or  language  of  the  coun^  •,  them  is  now  in  the  National  Library  at 

every  copy  of  it  having  been  destroyed  so  Paris  •,  a  feet  which  could  easily  be  setUed 

efTectually  that  only  one  leaf — the  very  by  a  comparison  of  the  remaining  printed 

last  one,  containing  trom  verse  9,  of  chap,  leaf;  which  may Jse  found  in  Castro,  Bib. 
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Sspanola  (Tom.  I.  pp.  444-448),  Tillaroya, 
Arte  tlpog.  en  Valencia,  ec.  (pp.  89,  sqq.), 
and  McCrle^s  "  Seformation  in  Spain" 
(Edinburgh,  1829,  Svo,  pp.  191  and  414). 
Sismondi,  at  the  end  of  his  examination  of 
the  Provencal  literature,  in  his  "  Litt^ra- 
ture  du  Midi  de  I'Europe,"  has  some  re- 
marks on  its  decay,  which  in  their  tone 
are  not  entirely  unlike  those  in  the  last 
pages  of  this  chapter,  and  to  which  I 
would  refer  both  to  illustrate  and  to  justify 
my  own. 

Some  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Provencal  dialects  may  be  found  in  the 
Grusca  Proyenzale  of  Antonio  Bastero 
(Boma  1724.  Fol.  pp.  20,  sqq.),  which 
have  the  more  value  because  Bastero  was 
s  Catalan  and  a  passionate  lover  of  his 
native  dialect.  ^*  La  lingua  Provenzale,'* 
he  says,  p.  6,  ^  e  la  stessa  appunto  che  la 
mia  matem^  Catalana*,*'  and  his  object 
in  this  work  was  to  make  a  diotionary 


which  should  do  for  it  what  the  dictionary 
of  the  Delia  Cruscans  had  done  for  the 
Tuscan.  He,  however,  published  only  one 
volume,  which  consists  entirely  of  introduc- 
tory matter ;  and  as  he  lived  long  in  Italy, 
—  nearly  twenty  years,  I  believe,  —  it  waa 
written  in  Italian  and  published  at  Rome. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  book  to  have  been 
composed  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  v.,  full  of  learning  and  of  original 
research  firom  MS.  sources,  but  not  always 
judksious  or  reliaUe.  He  died  at  Barcelona 
in  1787,  sixty-two  years  old,  and  there  is  a 
notice  of  him  in  the  Diario  de  los  Literatos, 
1738,  Tom.  IV.  p.  379. 

A  pleasant  and  philosophical  discussion 
on  the  early  Catalan  literature,  and  its  con 
nection  with  the  Provencal,  may  be  found 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  a  small  work 
by  Adolf  Helflferich,  published  at  Berlin,  in 
1868,  and  entitled  "  Raymond  Lull  und  die 
AnflLnge  der  Catalonischen  Literatur." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THB    PROVBN^AL   AND    COITRTLY   SCHOOL    IN    CASTILIAN    LITERATURE. — 

PARTLY  INFLUENCED  BY  THE    LITERATURE  OP  ITALY. CONNECTION 

OP  SPAIN  WITH  ITALY,  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 
SIMILARITY  OP  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES. TRANSLA- 
TIONS FROM  THE  ITALIAN. REIGN  OF  JOHN  THB  SECOND. TROU- 
BADOURS AND  MINNESINGERS  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE. COURT  OF  CAS- 
TILE.  THE     KING. DON    ENRIQUE    DB    TILLBNA. HIS    ART    OP 

CARVING. — HIS  ART  OF  POETRY.  —  HIS  LABORS  OP  HERCULES. 

The  Provencal  literature,  which  appeared  so  early  in 
"Spain,  and  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
when  it  prevailed  there,  was  in  advance  of  the  poetical 
culture  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  Castilian,  springing  up  and 
flourishing  at  its  side.  But,  as  we  proceed,  we  itaiian  influ- 
must  notice  the  influence  of  another  literature  ^^JJt^^" 
over  the  Spanish,  less  visible  and  important  at*^»"- 
first  than  that  of  the  Provencal,  but  destined  subsequently 
to  become  much  wider  and  more  lasting ;  —  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  Italian. 

The  origin  of  this  influence,  is  to  be  traced  far  back  in 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  character  and  civilization. 
Long,  indeed,  before  a  poetical  spirit  had  been  re- 
awakened  anywhere  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the 
Spanish  Christians,  through  the  wearisome  centuries  of 
their  contest  with  the  Moors,  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
towards  Italy  as  to  the  seat  of  a  power  whose  foundations 
were  laid  in  faith  and  hopes  extending  far  beyond  the 
mortal  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  not  because 
the  Papal  See,  in  its  political  capacity,  had  then  obtained 
any  wide  authority  in  Spain,  but  because,  from  the  pecu- 
liar exigences  and  trials  of  their  condition,  the  religion 
of  the  Romish  Church  had  nowhere  found  such  implicit 
27  (818) 
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and  faithful  followers  as  the  body  of  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tians.^ 

In  truth,  from  the  time  of  the  great  Arab  invasion  down 
to  the  fall  of  Granada,  this  devoted  people  had  rarely 
come  into  political  relations  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  En- 
grossed and  exhausted  by  their  wars  at  home,  they  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  hardly  been  at  all  the  subjects  of  foreign 
cupidity  or  ambition ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  had  been 
little  able,  even  when  they  most  desired  it,  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  stirring  interests  of  the  world  beyond 
their  mountains,  or  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  those  more 
favored  countries  which,  with  Italy  at  their  head,  were 
coming  up  to  constitute  the  civilized  power  of  Christen- 
dom. But  the  Spaniards  always  felt  their  warfare  to  be 
peculiarly  that  of  soldiers  of  the  Cross ;  they  always  felt 
themselves,  beyond  everything  else  and  above  everything 
ita  connec-  ®^®®'  *^  ^®  Christian  men  contending  against  mis- 
tion  with  the  belief  Their  religious  sympathies  were,  there- 
Church  of  forc.  Constantly  apparent,  and  often  predominated 
^°*^  over  all  others ;  so  that,  while  they  were  little 

connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome  by  those  political  ties 
that  were  bringing  half  Europe  into  bondage,  they  werfe 
more  connected  with  its  religious  spirit  than  any  other  peo- 
ple of  modern  times ;  more  even  than  the  armies  of  the 
Crusaders  whom  that  same  church  had  summoned  out  of  all 
Christendom,  and  to  whom  it  had  given  whatever  of  its 
own  resources  and  character  it  was  able  to  impart. 

To  these  religious  influences  of  Italy  upon  Spain  were 
early  added  those  of  a  higher  intellectual  culture.  Before 
the  year  1300,  Italy  possessed  at  least  five  universities ; 
some  of  them  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  attracting  * 

1  A  learned  pamphlet,  designed  to  show  array  of  ibcts  the  extraordinary  threat  of 

the   entire   independence  of  the  Spanish  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  1508,  to  deny  all 

church  on  the  See  of  Rome  till  after  the  obedience  to  the  Pope,  if  the  Pope  should 

capture  of  Toledo  in  1085,  and  the  contin-  persist  in  certain  measures  inMnginn:  the 

ued  independence  of  the  Spanish  govern-  rights  of  the  Spanish  crown.    The  strong 

ment  since, — even  in  the  time  of  Philip  U.,  language  of  Ferdinand  to  his  ambassadw 

who  never  permitted  any  papal  interference  at  Bome  was,  "  Estamos  muy  determina- 

with  his  royal   prerogatives, — was  pub-  dos  si  su  Santidad  no  revoca  luego   el 

lished  at  Darmstadt  in  1843,  by  J.  Ellen-  Breve  y  los  Autos  por  virtud  del  fechos  de 

dorf,  entitled,  **  Die  StellungderSpanischen  le   guitar  la  obediencia  de    todos    loa 

Kirche  sum  B5mischen  Stuhle."  Dr.  Ellen-  reynos  de  U»  coronas  de  Castillo  y  Ara- 

dorf  might  have  have  added  to  his  goodly  gon^^  Quevedo,  Obras,  1794.  Tom.  XL  p.  4. 
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students  from  its  most  distant  countries.  Spain,  at  the 
same  period,  possessed  not  one,  except  that  of  Salamanca, 
which  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.^  Even  during  the 
next  century,  those  established  at  Huesca  and  Valladolid 
produced  comparatively  little  effect.  The  whole  Peninsula 
was  still  in  too  disturbed  a  state  for  any  proper  The  oonnec- 
encouragement  of  letters;  and  those  persons,  f^i^^^i^i- 
therefore,  who  wished  to  be  taught,  resorted,  ▼e"i*i««-  ^ 
some  of  them,  to  Paris,  but  more  to  Italy.  At  Bologna, 
which  was  probably  the  oldest,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Italian  universities,  we  know 
Spaniards  were  received  and  honored,  during  the  thir- 
teenth century,  both  as  students  and  as  professors.*  At 
Padua,  the  next  in  rank,  a  Spaniard,  in  1260,  was  made 
the  rector,  or  presiding  officer.*  And,  no  doubt,  in  all  the 
great  Italian  places  of  education,  which  were  easily  acces- 
sible, especially  in  those  of  Rome  and  Naples,  Spaniards 
early  sought  the  culture  that  was  either  not  then  to  be 
obtained  in  their  own  country,  or  to  be  had  only  with  diffi- 
culty or  by  accident. 

In  the  next  century,  the  instruction  of  Spaniards  in 
Italy  was  put  upon  a  more  permanent  foundation  by  Car- 
dinal Carillo  de  Albomoz ;  a  prelate,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier,  who,  as  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  head  of  the 
Spanish  Church  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  and 
who  afterwards,  as  regent  for  the  Pope,  conquered  and 
governed  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  States,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Rienzi,  had  fallen  off  from  their  allegi-  cardinal  ai- 
ance.  This  distinguished  personage,  during  his  ^^^J^ 
residence  in  Italy,  felt  the  necessity  of  better  of  st  ciem- 
means  for  the  education  of  his  countrymen,  and 
founded,  for  their  especial  benefit,  at  Bologna,  in  1364, 
the  College  of  St.   Clement,  —  a  munificent  institution, 


a  The  Uniyersity  of  Salamanca  owes  its  Erudito,  Madrid,  1789,  4io.  Tom.  XYm. 

first  endowment  to  Alfonso  X.,  1254  j  but  in  pp.  13,  21,  etc. 

1310  it  had  already  fallen  into  great  decay,  >  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Ital- 

and  did  not  become  an  efficient  and  fre-  iana,  Boma,  1782,  4to,Tom.IV.  Lib.  I.  c.3} 

quented   university  till   some  time  after-  and  Fuster,  Biblioteca  Yalcnciana,  Tom.  I. 

wards.      Hist,  de  la  TJniyersidad  de  Sola-  pp.  2,  9.) 

manca,   por   Pedro   Chacoi^      Semanario  ^  Tiraboschi,  ut  sup. 
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which  has  subsisted  down  to  ©ur  own  age.*  From  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  most  direct  means  existed  for  the  trans- 
mission of  culture  from  Italy  to  Spain  ;  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  An- 
tonio de  Lebrixa,  commonly  called  Nebrissensis,  who  was 
educated  at  this  college  in  the  century  following  its  first 
foundation,  and  who,  on  his  return  home,  did  n\ore  to 
advance  the  cause  of  letters  in  Spain  than  any  other 
scholar  of  his  time.* 

Commercial  and  political  relations  still  further  promoted 
a  free  communication  of  the  manners  and  literature  of 
Commercial  ^^^^J  *^  Spain.  Barcelona,  long  the  seat  of  a  cul- 
influence  of  tivatod  court,  —  a  city  whose  liberal  institutions 

^*  gave  birth  to  the  first  bank  of  exchange,  and 

demanded  the  first  commercial  code  of  modem  times,  — 
had,  from  the  days  of  James  the  Conqueror,  exercised  a 
sensible  influence  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  come  into  siKJcessful  competition  with  the  enterprise 
of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  even  in  the  ports  of  Italy.  The 
knowledge  and  refinement  brought  back  by  its  ships, 
joined  to  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure  that  sent 
them  forth,  rendered  Barcelona,  therefore,  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent cities  in  Europe,  and  carried  its  influence  not  only 
quite  through  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  of 
which  it  was,  in  many  respects,  the  capital,  but  into  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Castile,  with  which  that  of 
Aragon  was,  during  much  of  this  period,  intimately  con- 
nected.' 

»  Tiraboschi,  Tom.  IV.  Lib.  I.  c.  8,  sect,  was  nearly  extinguished  in  the  time  of  the 

8.    Antonio,  Bib.  Vetua,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  first  Napoleon  j  but,  though  it  was  revived 

II.  pp.  169,  170.     Gibbon  (chap,  lxx.)  in  1819,  under  the  auspices  of  Spain,  it 

calls  him  **  a  consummate  statesman,'*  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  sleepy  state  when  I  went 

adds,  in  a  note,  **  he  restored  by  his  arms  through  its  large  halls  and  pleasant  gar- 

and  counsels  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  dens. 

Popes.**    His  college  was  certainly  a  mon-  «  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  pp.  132- 

ument  of  his  wisdom,  and  long  did  good  138. 

service  to  the  cause  of  learning.    I  visited  i  Frescott's  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 

it  in  1856,  and  obtained  there  a  slight  pam-  bella,  Introd.,  Section  2  ■,  to  which  add  the 

phlet  on  Its  fortunes,  entitled  **  Cennl  sto-  account  of  the  residence  in  Barcelona  of 

rlcl  dell'  almo  colleglo  magglore  dl  San  Cle-  Carlos  de  Viana,  in  Quintana's  Life  of  that 

mente  della  nazlone  Spagnola  In  Bologna,**  unhappy  prince  (Vldas  de  Espanoles  O^le- 

1855,   pp.    16.     The   venerable   Collegio  bres,  Tom.  I.),  and  the  very  curious  notico 
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The  political  relations  between  Spain  and  Sicily  were, 
however,  earlier  and  more  close  than  those  between  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  tended  to  the  same  results.  Gio-  c^^nne^tion 
vanni  da  Procida,  after  long  preparing  his  beau-  of  Spain  and 
tiful  island  to  shake  oflf  the  hated  yoke  of  the  ^^  ^' 
French,  hastened,  in  1282,  as  soon  as  the  horrors  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  were  fulfilled,  to  lay  the  allegiance  of 
Sicily  at  the  feet  of  Peter  the  Third  of  Aragon,  who,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  claimed  Sicily  to  be  a  part  of  his  inher- 
itance, as  heir  of  Conradin,  the  last  male  descendant  of 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Hohenstauffen.^  The  revolution 
thus  begun  by  a  fiery  patriotism  was  successful ;  but  from 
that  time  Sicily  was  either  a  fief  of  the  Aragonese  crown, 
or  was  possessed,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  by  a  branch  of 
the  Aragonese  family,  down  to  the  period  when,  with  the 
other  possessions  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  consolidated  monarchy  of  Spain. 

The  connection  with  Naples,  which  was  of  the  same 
sort,  followed  later,  but  was  no  less  intimate.  Alfonso 
the  Fifth  of  Aragon,  a  prince  of  rare  wisdom,  and  gpajn  ^^ 
much  literary  cultivation,  acquired  Naples  by  Naples. 
conquest  in  1441,  after  a  long  struggle  ;  ®  but  the  crown  he 
had  thus  won  was  passed  down  separately  in  an  indirect 
line  through  four  of  his  descendants,  till  1503,  when,  by 

of  Barcelona  in  Leo  Von  Bdzmital's  Bitter-  tempestatis  "  (Bart.  Eacius  de  Bebos  Qe«tis 
Hof-und-Pilger-Beise,  1466-67,  Stattgard,  ab  Alphonso,  etc.,  Lugduni,  1560,  FoL,  p. 
1844,  8yo,  p.  111.  The  first  book  with  a  181).  The  conquest  of  Naples  is  described 
date  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Spain  by  fazio  in  the  same  work ;  and  Bayle 
appeared  at  Barcelona,  1468.  (See  ante^  (Ed.  1740,  Tom.  HI.  p.  461)  has  an  inter- 
Chap.  XVII.  note  21.)  But  a  press  does  not  esting  life  of  Alfonso,  who  was  really  a 
seem  to  have  been  regularly  established  great  man,  and  a  man  of  cultivatfon  beyond 
there  tiU  later.  his  age.    Mariana  (Lib.  XXTT.  c.  18,  Ed. 

8  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Zaragosa,  1780,  Tom.  II.  p.  419)  is  profuse  in  his  ad- 
1604,  folio,  Lib.  IV.  c.  13,  etc. }  Mariana,  miration  of  him,  but  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
Historla,  Lib.  XIV.  c.  6  *,  —  both  important,  ing  his  death  to  have  been  accelerated  by 
but  especially  the  first,  as  giving  the  Span-  grief  for  that  of  fazio,  because  Fazio  sur- 
ish  view  of  a  case  which  we  are  more  in  vived  Alfonso  several  years.  Alfonso  V. 
the  habit  of  considering  either  in  its  Italian  was  the  seventh  in  descent  firom  Alfonso 
or  its  French  relations.  el  Sabio,  and  had  all  his  great  ancestor's 

9  Schmidt,  Qeschichte  Aragoniens  im  love  of  letters.  One  odd  proof  of  it  is  men- 
Mittelalter,  pp.  337-364.  Heeren,  Qes-  tioned  by  Cabrera,  who  says  that  when  the 
ehichte  desStudiums  der  Glassischen  Lit-  Paduans  claimed  to  have  found  the  remains 
teratur,  Qattingen,  1797,  8vo,  Tom.  11.  pp.  of  Livy,  Alfonso  sent  for  one  of  the  bones, 
109-111.  One  who  knew  Alfonso  Veil,  and  and  obtained  it  at  a  great  price.  (De  Bis- 
was a  competent  judge,  declared  him  to  be  toria  para  entenderla  y  para  escriviria^ 
(( aniens   doctorum  hominimi  cultor  BU»  1611,  f.  8.) 

27* 
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a  shameful  treaty  with  France,  and,  by  the  genius  and 
arms  of  Gonzalvo  of  Cdrdova,  it  was  again  conquered  and 
made  a  direct  dependence  of  the  Spanish  throne. ^^  In  this 
condition,  as  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  both  Sicily  and 
Naples  continued  subject  kingdoms  until  after  the  Bour- 
bon accession ;  both  aflfording,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  relations  to  the  thrones  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  con- 
stant means  and  opportunities  for  the  transmission  of 
Italian  cultivation  and  Italian  literature  to  Spain  itself. 

But  the  language  of  Italy,  from  its  affinity  to  the  Span- 
ish, constituted  a  medium  of  communication  perhaps  more 
Italian  and  i^P^^^t^^^t  ^^^  effectual  than  any  or  all  of  the 
Spanish  Ian-  othcrs.  The  Latin  was  the  mother  of  both ;  and 
the  resemblance  between  them  was  such  that 
neither  could  claim  to  have  features  entirely  its  own  : 
Fades  non  una,  nee  diversa  tamen;  qualem  decet  esse 
sororum.  It  cost  little  labor  to  a  Spaniard  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  Italian.  Translations,  therefore,  were 
less  common,  from  the  few  Italian  authors  that  then  ex- 
isted worth  translating,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  ;  but  enough  are  found,  and  early  enough,  to  show 
that  Italian  authors  and  Italian  literature  were  not  neg- 
lected in  Spain.  Ayala,  the  chronicler,  who  died  in  1407, 
was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Boccaccio.^  A  little  later  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  "  Divina  Commedia ''  of  Dante  was  twice 
translated  in  the  same  year,  1428  ;  once  by  Febrer  into 
the  Catalan  dialect,  and  once  by  Don  Enrique  de  Villena 
into  the  Castilian.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana  is  complimented  as  a  person  capable  of  cor- 
recting or  surpassing  that  great  poet,  and  speaks  himself 
of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Boccaccio,  as  if  he  were 
familiar  with  them  all."  But  the  name  of  this  great  noble- 
man brings  us  at  once  to  the  times  of  John  the  Second, 

10  Prescott's  Hist,  of  Verdinand  and  laa-    1573,  f.  76,  b. ;  —  vords  which,  howerer  we 
bella.  Vol.  III.  may   interpret   them,   imply   a   fomiliar 

11  See  ante,  p.  162.  knowledge  of  Dante,  which  the  Marquis 
^  13  "  Con  Yos  que  emendays  las  Obras  del    himself  yet  more  directly  announces  in  his 

Dante,"  says  Gomez  Manrique,  in  a  poem  well-known  letter  to  the  Constable  of  For- 
addressed  to  his  uncle,  the  great  Marquis,  tugal.  (Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom. 
and  found  in  the  "  Cancionero  Qeneral,"    I.  p.  liv.) 
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when  the  influences  of  Italian  literature  and  the  attempt 
to  form  an  Italian  school  in  Spain  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 
To  this  period,  therefore,  we  now  turn. 

The  long  reign  of  John  the  Second,  extending  from 
1407  to  1454,  unhappy  as  it  was  for  himself  and  for  his 
country,  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  johntheSec- 
some  of  the  forms  of  elegant  literature.  During  I'JJ^J^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  the  weak  king  himself  was  ^"^• 
subjected  to  the  commanding  genius  of  the  Constable  Al- 
varo  de  Luna,  whose  control,  though  he  sometimes  felt  it 
to  be  oppressive,  he  always  regretted,  when  any  accident 
in  the  troubles  of  the  times  threw  it  oflF,  and  left  him  to 
bear  alone  the  burden  which  belonged  to  his  position  in 
the  state.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Constable's  policy  to  give  up  the  king  to  his  natural 
indolence,  and  encourage  his  eflFeminacy  by  filling  his 
time  with  amusements  that  wbuld  make  business  more 
unwelcome  to  him  than  the  hard  tyranny  of  the  minister 
who  relieved  him  from  it.^ 

Among  these  amusements,  none  better  suited  the  humor 
of  the  idle  king  than  letters.  He  was  by  no  means  with- 
out talent.  He  sometimes  wrote  verses.  He  kept  the 
poets  of  the  time  much  about  his  person,  and  more  in  his 
confidence  and  favor  than  was  wise.  He  had,  perhaps, 
even  a  partial  perception  of  the  advantage  of  intellectual 
refinement  to  his  country,  or  at  least  to  his  court.  One 
of  his  secretaries  or  scribes,  to  please  his  master  and  those 
nearest  to  the  royal  influence,  made,  about  the  year  1449, 
an  ample  collection  of  the  Spanish  poetry  then  most  in 
favor,  comprising  the  works  of  above  fifty  authors.^*  Juan 
de  Mena,  the^  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  time,  was 
his  official  chronicler,  and  the  king  sent  him  documents 
and  directions,  with  great  minuteness  and  an  amusing 
personal  vanity,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  his  reign  should  be  written  ;  while  Juan  de  Mena, 

18  Mariana,  Historia,  Madrid,  1780,  fol.,       i^  Cancionero  de  Baena,  con   notas   y 
Tom.  H.  pp.  236-407.    See  also  the  very    Gomentarios.  Madrid,  1861,  8yo.  Seepostf 
remarkable  details  given  by  Feman  Feres    Chap.  XXTII. 
de  Guzman,  in  his  "  Generaclones  y  Sem- 
blanzas,"  c.  33. 
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on  his  part,  like  a  true  courtier,  sent  his  verses  to  the 
king  to  be  corrected."  His  physician,  too,  who  seems  to 
have  been  always  in  attendance  on  his  person,  was  the 
gay  and  good-humored  Ferdinand  Gomez,  who  has  left  us, 
if  we  are  to  believe  them  genuine,  a  pleasing  and  charac- 
teristic collection  of  letters  ;  and  who,  after  having  served 
and  followed  his  royal  master  above  forty  years,  sleep- 
ing, as  he  tells  us,  at  his  feet,  and  eating  at  his  table, 
mourned  his  death  as  that  of  one  whose  kindness  to  him 
had  been  constant  and  generous.^* 

Surrounded  by  persons  such  as  these,  in  continual  in- 
tercourse T^ith  others  like  them,  and  often  given  up  to 
letters  to  avoid  the  solicitation  of  state  aflFairs,  and  to 
gratify  his  constitutional  indolence,  John  the  Second  made 
his  reign,  though  discreditable  to  himself  as  a  prince,  and 
disastrous  to  Castile  as  an  independent  state,  still  interest- 
ing by  a  sort  of  poetical  court  which  he  gathered  about 
him,  and  important,  as  it  gave  an  impulse  to  refinement 
perceptible  afterwards  through  several  generations. 

There  has  been  a  period  like  this  in  the  history  of 
nearly  all  the  modem  European  nations,  —  one  in  which  a 
taste  for  poetical  composition  was  common  at  court,  and 
^^  among  those  higher  classes  of  society  within 
andMinne-  whosc   limits  intellectual   cultivation  was  then 

gere.  uauch  confined.  In  Germany  such  a  period  is 
found  as  early  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the 
unhappy  young  Conradin,  who  perished  in  1268,  and  is 
commemorated  by  Dante,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the 
princely  company  that  illustrates  it.  For  Italy,  it  begins 
at  about  the  same  time,  in  the  Sicilian  court ;  and,  though 
discountenanced  both  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  by 
the  spirit  of  such  commercial  republics  as  Pisa,  Genoa, 
and  Florence,  —  no  one  of  which  had  then  the  chivalrous 
tone  that  animated,  and,  indeed,  gave  birth  to  this  early 
refinement  throughout  Europe,  —  it  can  still  be  traced 
down  as  far  as  the  age  of  Petrarch. 

usee  the  amusing  letters  in  the '^Centon    ever,  whose   authority  will  hereafter  bf 
Epistolario  '*  of  Fern.  Qomes  de  Cihdareal,    called  in  question. 
Not.  47,  49,  66,  and  76  ;  —  a  work,  how-       »  n>id.,  Bpistola  106. 
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Of  the  appearance  of  such  a  taste  in  the  South  of 
France,  in  Catalonia,  and  in  Aragon,  and  of  its  spread 
to  Castile  under  the  patronage  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  notice 
has  already  been  taken.  But  now  we  find  it  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  North  of  the  country,  extending,  too,  into  An- 
dalusia and  Portugal,  full  of  love  and  knighthood ;  and 
though  not  without  the  conceits  that  distinguished  it 
wherever  it  appeared,  yet  sometimes  showing  touches  of 
nature,  .and  still  oftener  a  graceful  ingenuity  of  art,  that 
have  not  lost  their  interest  down  to  our  own  times.  Under 
its  influence  was  formed  that  school  of  poetry  which, 
marked  by  its  most  prominent  attribute,  has  been  some- 
times called  the  school  of  the  Minnesingers,  or  the  poets 
of  love  and  gallantry ;  ^^  a  school  which  either  owed  its 
existence  everywhere  to  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  or 
took,  as  it  advanced,  much  of  their  character.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  its  spirit  is  already 
perceptible  in  the  Castilian  ;  and,  firom  that  time,  we  have 
occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  it,  down  to  the  point  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  —  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  John  the  Second,  —  when  we  find  it  beginning  to  be 
colored  by  an  infusion  of  the  Italian,  and  spreading  out 
into  such  importance  as  to  require  a  separate  examina- 
tion. 

And  the  first  person  in  the  group  to  whom  our  notice  is 
attracted,  as  its  proper  central  figure,  is  King  John  him- 
self. Of  him  his  chronicler  said,  with  much  Character  of 
truth,  though  not  quite  without  flattery,  that "  he  ^^^  ^ 
drew  all  men  to  him,  was  very  free  and  gracious,  very 
devout  and  very  bold,  and  gave  himself  much  to  the  read- 
ing of  philosophy  and  poetry.  He  was  skilled  in  matters 
of  the  Church,  tolerably  learned  in  Latin,  and  a  great 
respecter  of  such  men  as  had  knowledge.     He  had  many 

IT  JUtnne  is  the  word  for  love  in  the  of  Wachter,  Manage,  Adelnng,  etc. }  but 

"  Nibelungenlied,"  and  in  the  oldest  Qer-  it  is  enotigh  for  our  purpose  to  know  that 

man  poetry  generally,  and  is  applied  occa-  the  word  itself  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 

Bionally  to  spiritual   and  religious  affec-  the  fancifiil  and   more  or  less  conceited 

tions,  but  almost  always  to  the  love  con-  school  of  poetry  that  eyerywhere  appeared 

nected  with  gallantry.     There  has  been  under  the  influences  of  ohiyalry.    It  is  the 

a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  its  etymol-  word  that  gave  birth  to  the  Trench  mignoftf 

ogy  and  primitiye  meanings  in  the  Lexicons  the  English  minion^  etc 
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natural  gifts.  He  was  a  lover  of  music  ;  he  played,  sung, 
and  made  verses  ;  and  he  danced  well."  ^  One  who 
knew  him  better  describes  him  more  skilfully.  "  He 
was/'  says  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman,  "  a  man  who  talked 
with  judgment  and  discretion.  He  knew  other  men,  and 
understood  who  conversed  well,  wisely,  and  graciously  ; 
and  he  loved  to  listen  to  men  of  sense,  and  noted  what 
they  said.  He  spoke  and  understood  Latin.  He  read 
well,  and  liked  books  and  histories,  and  loved  to  hear 
witty  rhymes,  and  knew  when  they  were  not  well  made. 
He  took  great  solace  in  gay  and  shrewd  conversation, 
and  could  bear  his  part  in  it.  He  loved  the  chase,  and 
hunting  of  fierce  animals,  and  was  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts 
of  it.  Music,  too,  he  understood,  and  sung  and  played  ; 
was  good  in  jousting,  and  bore  himself  well  in  tilting 
with  reeds.''  ^ 

How  much  poetry  he  wrote  we  do  not  know.     His 

physician  says,  "  The  king  recreates  himself  with  writ- 

ing  verses  ;  "  *  and  others  repeat  the  fact.     But 

the  best  proof  of  his  skill  that  has  come  down  to 

our  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  lines,  in  the 

Provengal  manner,  on  the  falsehood  of  his  lady.^ 


u  Cronica  de  D.  Joan  el  Segundo,  Ano,  the  Artists  of  Spain  (London,  S,  Svo,  1848, 

1454,  c.  2.  Vol.  I.  p.  97)  J  ->  a  book  remarkable  for  its 

1*  Generaciones  y  Semblansas,  Cap.  33.  careful   learning,   good  sense,  and    good 

Diego  de  Valera,  who,  like  Quzman,  just  taste  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  mainly 

cited,  had  much  personal  intercourse  with  devoted,  and  for  its  curious  notices  on  the 

the  king,  gives  a  similar  account  of  him,  kindred  subjects   that   naturally  present 

in  a  style  no  less  natural  and  striking,  themselves  in  such  a  work.    I  had  not  re- 

**  He  was,"  says  that  chronicler,  *^  devout  ceived  it  when  the  first  edition  of  this  His- 

and  humane ;  liberal  and  gentle  ;  tolerably  tory  was  published  }  but  I  shall  often  have 

well  taught  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;   bold,  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  present  one. 
gracious,  and  of  winning  ways.    He  was        *  Feman  Qomez  de  Cibdareal,  Centon, 

tall  of  stature,  and  his  bearing  was  regal,  Epistolario,  Ep.  20. 
witti  much  natural  ease.    Moreover,  he  was       »  They  are  commonly  printed  with  the 

a  good  musician  ;  sang,  played,  and  danced,  Works  of  Juan  de  Mena,  as  in  the  edition 

and  wrote  good  verses  [trobaua  muy  Hen],  of  Seville,  1534,  folio,  f.  104,  but  are  often 

Hunting   {leased    him   much }    he   read  found  elsewhere, 
gladly  books  of  philosophy  and   poetry,  Amor,  yo  nunca  pensfi, 

and  was  learned  in  matters  belonging  to  Q«e  tan  poderoso  enw, 

the  Church."    Cr6nica  de  Hyspana,  Sala-  Q"«  podriw  tener  maneraa 

manca,  1495,  folio,  f.  89.  ?~  trastomar  la  fi 

John,  too,  seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for 
painting.    At  le«t  he  h«l  DeUo,  a  Floren-  '?:e"fb?r~"'.™.°.- 

tine  arUst,  at  his  court,  and  patronized  and  Ma»  no  pudiera  creer 

knighted  him.    See  Stirling's  Annala  of  Que  ftienu  tan  mal  oabido. 
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0  Love,  I  never,  never  thought 
Thy  power  had  been  so  great, 
That  thou  couldst  change  my  &te» 

By  changes  in  another  wrought, 
TUl  now,  alas !  I  know  it 

1  thought  I  knew  thee  well, 
For  I  had  known  thee  long  ; 
But  though  I  felt  thee  strong, 

I  felt  not  aU  thy  spell. 

Nor  ever,  ever  had  I  thought 
Thy  power  had  been  so  great. 
That  thou  couldst  change  my  &te. 

By  changes  in  another  wrought. 

Till  now,  alas  !  I  know  it 

Among  those  who  most  interested  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  poetry  in  Spain,  and  labored  most  directly  to 
introduce  it  at  the  court  of  Castile,  was  Don  Enrique  de 
Aragon,  or  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  often,  but  Don  Enrique 
inappropriately,  called  the  Marquis  of  Villena.  ^^  vuiena. 
He  was  born  in  1384,  and  was  descended  in  the  paternal 
line  from  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  and  in  the  maternal 
from  that  of  Castile.^  "In  early  youth,''  says  one  who 
knew  him  well,  "he  was  inclined  to  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  rather  than  to  knightly  exercises,  or  even  to  affairs, 
whether  of  the  state  or  the  Church ;  for,  without  any 
master,  and  none  constraining  him  to  learn,  but  rather 
hindered  by  his  grandfather,  who  would  have  had  him  for 

Ni  jamM  no  lo  pensS,  to  him  since.    But,  In  gtriCtnesB  of  law, 

Aunque  poderoM  enu,  ^^  ^^8  not  a  Marquis  j  for  his  grandfather, 

P^SS^«T^"*~  l>on  Alonso  de  Aragon,  who  died  in  1412, 

Fasta  agon  que  lo  •*€.  "old  the  Marquisate  to  Henry  m.  of  Cas- 
tile ;  so  that,  before  Don  Enrique  came  to 

Three  other  trifles  claimed  as  the  King's  his  inheritance,  the  title  was  already  rested 

may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Pidal's  in  the  crown.    (Gudiel,  Familla  de  los  Oi- 

Essay   prefixed    to  Baena*s   Cancionero,  rones,  1577,  f.  86,  b.    Salazar  de  Mendoza, 

1851,  pp.  Lxxxi.-n.  Monarquia  de  Bspana,  1770,  Lib.  III.  Tit. 

>2  His  family  originally  possessed  the  vii.  cap.  8,  4.)     His  proper  appellation, 

only  marquisate  in  the  kingdom  (Salazar  therefore,  is  Don  Enrique  de  Aragon,  or 

de  Mendoza,  Origen  de  las  Dignidades  Seg-  Don  Enrique  de  Villena.    Queyedo  tried  to 

lares  de  Castilla  y  Leon,  Toledo,  1618,  folio,  correct  the  mistake,  which  was  common  in 

Lib.  m.  c.  xii.),  and  he  is  called  "  Marquis  his  time,  and  has  been  ever  since  j  for  in 

of  Villena  "  on  the  title-page  to  his  "  Arte  his  Visita  de  los  Ghistes  he  introduces  Don 

Cisoria,"  published  in  1766  by  the  Library  Enrique  saying  pointedly,  **mi  nombre  no 

of  the  Escorial ;  a  designation  often  given  ftie  dA  tUulo  aunque  tuve  mnchoe.'* 
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a  knight,  he  did,  in  childhood,  when  others  are  wont  to 
be  carried  to  their  schools  by  force,  turn  himself  to  learn- 
ing against  the  good-will  of  all ;  and  so  high  and  so  sub- 
tile a  wit  had  he,  that  he  learned  any  science  or  art  to 
which  he  addicted  himself,  in  such  wise,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  it  were  done  by  force  of  nature/'^ 

But  his  rank  and  position  brought  him  into  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  the  troubles  of  the  times,  however  little 
he  might  be  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  them.  He  was  made 
Master  of  the  great  military  and  monastic  Order  of  Cala- 
trava,  but,  owing  to  irregularities  in  his  election,  was  ulti- 
mately ejected  from  his  place,  and  left  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  if  he  had  never  received  it.^  In  the  mean 
time,  he  resided  chiefly  at  the  court  of  Castile ;  but  from 
1412  to  1414  he  was  at  that  of  his  kinsman,  Ferdinand 
the  Just,  of  Aragon,  in  honor  of  whose  coronation  at  Sara- 
gossa  he  composed  an  allegorical  drama,  which  is  unhap- 
pily lost.  Afterwards,  he  accompanied  that  monarch  to 
Barcelona,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  much  to  restore 
and  sustain,  the  poetical  school  called  the  Consistory  of 
the  Gaya  Sciencia.  When,  however,  he  lost  his  place  as 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  he  sunk  into  obscurity. 
The  Eegency  of  Castile,  willing  to  make  him  some  amends 
for  his  losses,  gave  him  the  poor  lordship  of  Iniesta  in  the 
bishopric  of  Cuenca ;  and  there  he  spent  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  comparative  poverty,  earnestly  devoted 
to  such  studies  as  were  known  and  fashionable  in  his 
time.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Madrid,  in  1434,  the 
last  of  his  great  family.^ 

«  Fcrnan  Peres  de  GuMnan,  Gen.  y  Bern-  »  Zurita,  Analei  de  Aragon,  Lib.  XIV.  c 

blan««,  Cap.  28.  22.    The  best  notice  of  Don  Enrique  de 

M  Cr6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ano  Villena  is  in  Juan  Antonio  Pellicer,  «  Bib- 
1407,  Cap.  4,  and  1434,  Cap.  8,  where  his  Uoteoa  de  Traductores  Bspanoles"  (Mad- 
character  is  pithUy  given  in  the  following  rid,  1778,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  68-76),  to 
words :  "  Este  caballero  fue  muy  grande  which,  however,  the  accounts  in  Antonio 
letrado  ^  supo  muy  poco  en  lo  que  le  cum-  (Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Lib.  X.  c.  8)  and 
plia.»»  Inthe"Comedia8E8cogidas»'(Mad-.  Biariana  (Hist.,  Lib.  XX.  c.  6)  should  be 
rid,  4to,  Tom.  IX.,  1667)  is  a  poor  play  added.  The  character  of  a  bold,  unscru- 
entitled  **  El  Key  Enrique  el  Bnfermo,  de  pulous,  ambitious  man,  given  to  Don  Bn- 
seis  Ingenios,"  in  which  that  unhappy  king  rique  by  Larra,  in  his  novel  entitled  "  El 
appears  to  even  less  advantage  than  he  Doncel  de  Don  Enrique  el  Doliente,"  pub 
does  fa  his  Chronicle  or  in  the  History  of  lished  at  Madrid,  about  1836,  has  no  proper 
Mariana.  foundation  in  history. 
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.  Among  his  favorite  studies,  besides  poetry,  history,  and 
elegant  literature,  were  philosophy  and  the  mathematics, 
astrology,  and  alchemy.  But,  in  an  age  of  great  Don  Enrique'* 
ignorance  and  superstition,  such  pursuits  were  "^dies. 
not  indulged  in  without  rebuke.  Don  Enrique,  therefore, 
like  others,  was  accounted  a  necromancer ;  and  so  deeply 
did  this  belief  strike  its  roots,  that  a  popular  tradition  of 
his  guilt  has  survived  in  Spain  quite  down  to  our  own  age.^ 
The  eflfects,  at  the  time,  were  yet  more  imhappy  and 
absurd.  A  large  and  rare  collection  of  books  that  he  left 
behind  him  excited  alarm,  immediately  after  his  death. 
"  Two  cart-loads  of  them,''  says  one  who  claims  to  have 
been  his  contemporary  and  friend,  "  were  carried  to  the 
king,  and  because  it  was  said  they  related  to  magic  and 
unlawful  arts,  the  king  sent  them  to  Friar  Lope  de  Bar- 
rientos  ;  ^  and  Friar  Lope,  who  cares  more  to  be  about  the 
Prince  than  to  examine  matters  of  necromancy,  burnt 
above  a  hundred  volumes,  of  which  he  saw  no  more  than 
the  King  of  Morocco  did,  and  knew  no  more  than  the  Dean 
of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  ;  for  many  men  now-a-days  make  them, 
selves  the  name  of  learned  by  calling  others  ignorant ; 
but  it  is  worse  yet  when  men  make  themselves  holy  by 
calling  others  necromancers.''^  Juan  de  Mena,  to  whom 
the  letter  containing  this  statement  was  addressed,  oflfered 


SB  Pdlicer  speaks  of  the  traditions  of  Don  nerer  been  printed  (Antonio,  Bib.  Vetns, 
Enrique's  necroniancy  (loc.  cit  p.  66).  Lib.  X.  c  11),  but  of  which  I  liave  ample 
How  absurd  some  of  them  were  may  be  extracts,  through  the  kindness  of  D.  Pas- 
seen  in  a  note  of  Pellicer  to  his  edition  of  cual  de  Chiyaogos,  and  in  wUch  the  author 
Don  Quixote  (Parte  I.  c.  49),  and  in  the  Dis-  says  that  among  the  books  burned  was  the 
sertation  of  reyjo6, "  Teatro  Critico »» (Mad-  one  caUed  "  Raaiel,"  from  the  name  of  one 
rid,  1761,  8vo,  Tom.  VI.  Disc  ii.  sect.  9).  of  the  angels  who  guarded  the  entrance  to 
Mariana  evidently  regarded  Don  Enrique  Paradise,  aiid  taught  the  art  of  divination 
as  a  dealer  in  the  black  art  (Hist,  Lib.  XIX.  to  a  son  of  Adam,  firom  whose  traditions 
c  8),  or,  at  least,  chose  to  have  it  thought  the  book  in  question  was  compiled.  It 
he  did  ;  and  the  vulgar  belief  to  that  effect  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  this  Bar- 
continues  still,  for  I  have  the  **  Historia  rientoe  was  a  Dominican,  one  of  the  order 
ec.  del  oelebre  Hechicero  Don  Enrique  de  of  monks  to  whom,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
ViUena*'  (4to,  Madrid,  1848,  pp.24).—  Spahi  was  chiefly  Indebted  for  the  Inquisi- 
Boxas  used  it  in  his  «  Lo  que  queria  ver  el  tion,  which  soon  bettered  his  example  by 
Marques  de  VIllena.»»  Comedias,  1680,  burning,  not  only  books,  but  men.  He  died 
Tom.  n.  ^^  1*^»  aged  eighty-seven,  having  filled, 

S7  Lope  de  Banrientos  was  confessor  to  at  difllerent  times,  some  of  the  principal 

John  n.,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  offices  in  the  kingdom, 

these  very  books  led  him  to  compose  a  "  Olbdareal,  Centon  Epistolario,  Bpist. 

treatise    against   Divination,  which    has  Ixvi. 
28 
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a  not  ungraceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Don  Enrique  in  ' 
three  of  his  three  hundred  coplas ;  ^  and  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  letters,  wrote  a 
separate  poem  on  the  occasion  of  his  noble  friend's  death, 
placing  him,  after  the  fashion  of  his  age  and  country, 
above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.*^ 

But  though  the  unhappy  Don  Enrique  de  Villena  may 
have  been  in  advance  of  his  age,  so  far  as  his  studies  and 
knowledge  were  concerned,  still  the  few  of  his  works 
now  known  to  us  are  far  from  justifying  the  whole  of  the 
reputation  his  contemporaries  gave  him.  His  "Arte 
His  Arte  Cisoria,''  Or  Art  of  Carving,  is  proof  of  this.  It 
CiBoria.  -^^s  written  in  1423,  at  the  request  of  his  friend, 
the  chief  carver  of  John  the  Second,  and  begins,  in  the 
most  formal  and  pedantic  manner,  with  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  invention  of  all  the  arts,  among  which 
the  art  of  carving  is  made  early  to  assume  a  high  place. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  a 
good  carver;  after  which  we  have,  in  detail,  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  art,  as  it  ought  to  be  practised  at  the 
royal  table.  It  is  obvious,  from  sundry  passages  of  the 
work,  that  Don  Enrique  himself  was  by  no  means  without 
a  love  for  the  good  cheer  he  so  carefully  explains, — 
a  circumstance,  perhaps,  to  which  he  owed  the  gout  that 
we  are  told  severely  tormented  his  latter  years.  But  in 
its  style  and  composition  this  specimen  of  the  didactic 
prose  of  the  age  has  little  value,  and  can  be  really  curi- 
ous only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
manners.*^ 

Somewhat  similar  remarks  might  be  made  about  his  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Arte  de  Trobar,''  or  the  "  Gaya  Sciencia  ; '' 
Hig  Arte  de  *  ^^^^  ^^  -^^^  ^^  Poctry,  addressed  to  the  Mar- 
Trobar.       qujg  Qf  Santillana,  in  order  to  carry  into  his  native 

»  Coplaa  126-128.  fire  of  1671.    It  is  not  likely  soon  to  come 

*>  It  is  found  in  the  "  Cancionero  Gen  to  a  second  edition.    If  I  were  to  compare 

eral,"   1673  (S.  34-37),  and  is  a  vision  in  it  with  any  contemporary  work,  it  would 

imitation  of  Dante's.  be   with  the   old   English  "  Treatyse   on 

81  The  "  Arte  Cisoria  6  Tratado  del  Arte  Fyshynge  with  an  Angle,"  sometimes  at- 

decortar  del  Cuchillo»' was  first  printed  un-  tributed  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  but  it 

der  the  auspices  of  the  Library  of  the  Escu-  lacks  the  fSew  literary  merits  found  in  that 

rial  (Madrid,  1766,  4to),  firom  a  manuscript  little  work, 
in  that  precious  collection  marked  with  the 
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Castile  some  of  the  poetical  skill  possessed  by  the  Trouba- 
dours of  the  South.  But  we  have  only  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  it,  accompanied,  indeed,  with  portions  of  the 
original  work,  which  are  important  as  being  the  oldest  on 
its  subject  in  the  language.^  More  interesting,  however, 
than  either  would  be  his  translations  of  the  Ehetorica  of 
Cicero,  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  and  the  -^neid 
of  Virgil.  But  of  the  first  we.  have  lost  all  trace.  Of 
the  second  we  know  only  that  it  was  in  prose,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  the  Marquis  of  Santil- 
lana.  And  of  the  JSneid  there  remain  but  nine  books, 
with  a  commentary  to  three  of  them,  from  which  a  few 
extracts  are  all  that  has  been  published.^ 

Don  Enrique's  reputation,  therefore,  must  rest  chiefly 
on  his  "  Trabajos  de  Hercules,''  or  The  Labors  of  Her- 
cules, '  written  to  please  one  of  his  Catalonian  ^jg  Trabajos 
friends,  Pero  Pardo,  who  asked  to  have  an  ex-  ^®  Hercules, 
planation  of  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  Hercules; 
always  a  great  national  hero  in  Spain.  The  work  seems 
to  have  been  much  admired  and  read  in  manuscript,  and, 
after  printing  was  introduced  into  Spain,  it  went  through 
two  editions  before  the  year  1500  ;  but  all  knowledge  of  it 
was  so  completely  lost  soon  afterwards,  that  the  most 
intelligent  authors  of  Spanish  literary  history  down  to  our 
own  times  have  generally  spoken  of  it  as  a  poem.  It  is, 
however,  in  fact,  a  short  prose  treatise,  filling,  in  the  first 
edition,  —  th%t  of  1483,  —  thirty  large  leaves.  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  chapters,  each  devoted  to  one  of  the  twelve 
great  labors  of  Hercules,  and  each  subdivided  into  four 
parts  :  the  first  part  containing  the  common  mythological 

*2  All  we  have  of  this  "Arte  deTrobar"  of  Navarre,  whose  curiosity  about  Virgil 

is  in  Mayans  y  Siscar,  "  Origenes  de  la  had  been  excited  by  the  reverential  notices 

Lengua  Espaiiola"  (Madrid,  1737,  12mo,  of  him  in  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia.'" 

Tom.  II.  pp.  321-342).    It  seems  to  have  See,  also,  Memorlas  dela  Academia  de  His- 

been  written  in  1433.  toria,  Tom.  VI.  p.  455,  note.    In  the  King's 

83  The  best  account  of  them  is  in  Pellicer,  Library  at  Paris  is  a  prose  translation  of  the 

Bib.  de  Traductores,  loc.  cit.  I  am  sorry  to  last  nine  books  of  Virgil's  .Shield,  made,  in 

add,  that  the  specimen  given  of  the  trans-  1430,  by  a  Juan  de  Yillena,  who  qualifies 

lation  from  Virgil,  though  short,  affords  himself  as  a  "  servant  of  Inigo  Lopez  de 

Bome  reason  to  doubt  whether  Don  Enrique  Mendoza."     (Ochoa,  Cat&logo  de  Manu- 

waa  a  good  Latin  scholar.    It  is  in  prose,  scritos,  Paris,  1844,  4to,  p.  375.)    But  this 

and  the  Preface  sets  forth  that  it  was  writ-  is  a  mistake.    They  are,  in  fact,  the  last 

ten  at  the  earnest  request  of  John,  King  nine  books  of  Don  Enrique's  translation. 
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story  of  the  labor  under  consideration;  the  second,  an 
explanation  of  this  story  as  if  it  were  an  allegory ;  the 
third,  the  historical  facts  upon  which  it  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  founded  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  moral  application 
of  the  whole  to  some  one  of  twelve  conditions,  into  which 
the  author  very  arbitrarily  divides  the  human  race,  begin- 
ning with  princes  and  ending  with  women. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  after  telling  the  commonly 
received  tale,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  the  naked  story,''  of 
the  Garden  of  the  *Hesperides,  he  gives  us  an  allegory  of 
it,  showing  that  Libya,  where  the  fair  garden  is  placed,  is 
human  nature,  dry  and  sandy ;  that  Atlas,  its  lord,  is  the 
wise  man,  who  knows  how  to  cultivate  his  poor  desert ; 
that  the  garden  is  the  garden  of  knowledge,  divided 
according  to  the  sciences ;  that  the  tree  in  the  midst  is 
philosophy ;  that  the  dragon  watching  the  tree  is  the  diflS- 
culty  of  study ;  and  that  the  three  Hesperides  are  Intelli- 
gence, Memory,  and  Eloquence.  All  this  and  more  he 
explains  under  the  third  head,  by  giving  the  facts  which 
he  would  have  us  suppose  constituted  the  foundation  of 
the  first  two  ;  telling  us  that  King  Atlas  was  a  wise  king 
of  the  olden  time,  who  first  arranged  and  divided  all  the 
sciences ;  and  that  Hercules  went  to  him  and  acquired 
them,  after  which  he  returned  and  imparted  his  acquisi- 
tions to  King  Eurystheus.  And,  finally,  in  the  fourth  part 
of  the  chapter,  he  applies  it  all  to  the  Christian  priesthood, 
and  the  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  become  leaj-ned  and  ex- 
plain the  Scriptures  to  the  ignorant  laity ;  as  if  there  were 
any  possible  analogy  between  them  and  Hercules  and  his 
fables.^ 

84  The  **Trabajo8  de  Hercules'*  is  one  of  details  I  hare  given  of  8(Hne  consequence 
the  rarest  books  in  the  world,  though  there  Antonio  (Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  B^yer,  Tom.  n. 
are  editions  of  it  of  1483  and  1499,  and  p.  222),  Velasquez  (Origines  de  la  Poesia 
perhaps  one  of  1602.  The  copy  which  I  Castellana,  4to,  Malaga,  1754,  p.  49),  L.  F. 
use  is  of  the  first  edition,  and  belongs  to  Moratin  (Obras,  ed.  de  la  Academia,  Mad- 
Don  Fascual  de  Gayangos.  It  was  printed  rid,  1830,  Svo,  Tom.  I.  Parte  I.  p.  114),  and 
at  ^amora,  by  Centenera,  having  been  com-  even  Torres  Amat,  in  his  "  Memorias  ** 
pleted,  as  the  colophon  tells  us,  on  the  15th  (Barcelona,  1836,  8vo,  p.  669),  all  speak  of 
of  January,  1483.  It  fills  thirty  leaves  in  it  a«  a  poem.  Of  the  edition  printed  at 
folio,  double  columns,  and  is  illustrated  by  Burgos,  in  1499,  and  mentioned  in  Mendez, 
eleven  curious  wood-cuts,  well  done  for  the  Typog.  Esp.  (p.  289),  I  have  never  seen  a 
period  and  country.  The  mistakes  made  copy,  and,  except  the  above-mentioned  copy 
about  it  are  remarkable,  and  render  the  of  the  first  edition  and  an  imperfect  one  in 
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The  book,  however,  is  worth  the  trouble  of  reading.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  full  of  the  faults  peculiar  to  its  age,  and 
abounds  in  awkward  citations  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  other  Latin  authors,  then  so  rarely  found  and  so  little 
known  in  Spain,  that  extracts  from  them  added  materially 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  treatise.^  But  the  alle- 
gory is  sometimes  amusing ;  the  language  is  almost  always 
good,  and  occasionally  striking  by  fine  archaisms  ;  and  the 
whole  has  a  dignity  about  it  which  is  not  without  its  appro- 
priate power  and  grace. ^ 

From  Don  Enrique  de  Villena  himself,  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  turn  to  one  of  his  followers,  known  only  as  ''  Macias 
el  Enamorado,''  or  Macias  the  Lover ;  a  name  facias  ei 
which  constantly  recurs  in  Spanish  literature  with  Enamorado. 
a  peculiar  meaning,  given  by  the  tragical  history  of  the 
poet  who  bore  it.  He  was  a  Galician  gentleman,  who 
served  Don  Enrique  as  one  of  his  esquires,  and  became 
enamored  of  a  maiden  attached  to  the  same  princely  house- 
hold with  himself.  But  the  lady,  though  he  won  her  love, 
was  married,  under  the  authority  that  controlled  both  of 
them,  to  a  knight  of  Porcuna.  Still  Macias  in  no  degree 
restrained  his  passion,  but  continued  to  express  it  to  her 
in  his  verses,  as  he  had  done  before.  The  husband  was 
naturally  oflfended,  and  complained  to  Don  Enrique,  who, 
after  in  vain  rebuking  his  follower,  used  his  full  power,  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Oalatrava,  and  cast  Macias 
into  prison.  But  there  he  only  devoted  himself  more  pas- 
sionately to  the  thoughts  of  his  lady,  and,  by  his  perse- 
vering love,  still  more  provoked  her  husband,  who,  secretly 
following  him  to  his  prison  at  Arjonilla,  and  watching  him 

the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  I  know  of  none  Triunfo  de  las  Donas,"  and  is  said  to  hare 

of  any  edition  ;  —  so  rare  is  it  become.  been  found  by  him  in  a  manuscript  of  the 

»  See  Heeren,  Oeschichte  der  Glass.    Lit-  fifteenth  century,  "  with  other  works  of  the 

teratur  im  Mittelalter,  Odttingen,  8vo,  Tom.  same  wise  author."    The  extract  given  by 

II.,  1801,  pp.  126-131.    From  the  Adver-  Sempere  is  on  the  fops  of  the  time,  and  is 

tencia  to  Don  Enrique's  translation  of  Yir-  written  with  spirit.    Gayangos  says  that 

gil,  it  would  seem  that  even  Virgil  was  one  of  them  was  the  "  Gadira  del  honor," 

hardly  known  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  which  is  attributed  by  N.  Antonio  (Bib.  Vet. 

the  fifteenth  century.  lib.  X.  cap  vi.)  to  Rodriguez  del  Padron, 

30  Another  work  of  Don  Enrique  de  Vil-  and  that  there  are  two  others — one  on 

lena  is  mentioned  in  Sempiere  y  Ouarinos,  "Vestiduras  y  Paredes,"  and   the  other 

"  Historia  del  Luxo  de  Espana  "  (Madrid,  entitled  '•*  Consolatoria." 
1788,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  176-179),  caUed  "El 
28* 
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one  day  as  he  chanced  to  be  singing  of  his  love  and  his 
suflFerings,  was  so  stung  by  jealousy,  that  he  cast  a  dart 
through  the  gratings  of  the  window,  and  killed  the  unfor- 
tunate poet  with  the  name  of  his  lady  still  trembling  on 
his  lips. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  death  of  Macias  was 
such  as  belongs  only  to  an  imaginative  age,  and  to  the 
sympathy  felt  for  one  who  perished  because  he  was  both 
a  Troubadour  and  a  lover.  All  men  who  desired  to  be 
His  fate  and  thought  Cultivated  mourned  his  fate.  His  few 
fame.  poems — partly  in  his  native  Galician,  and  partly 

in  the  unsettled  Castilian  of  his  time  —  became  gener- 
ally known,  and  were  generally  admired.  His  master, 
Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  Kodriguez  del  Padron,  who  was 
his  countryman,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  great  court  poet,  and 
the  still  greater  Marquis  of  Santillana,  all  bore  testimony, 
at  the  time  or  immediately  afterwards,  to  the  general  sor- 
row. Others  followed  their  example  ;  and  the  custom  of 
referring  constantly  to  him  and  to  his  melancholy  fate 
was  continued  in  ballads  and  popular  songs,  until,  in  the 
poetry  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  and  Quevedo,  the 
name  of  Macias  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  became  syn- 
onymous with  that  of  the  highest  and  tenderest  love.^ 

S7  The  best  account  of  Macias  and  of  his  panoles,"  Paris,  1844,  4to,  p.  505.    In  Vol. 

verses  is  in  BeUermann's^^AlteLiederbucher  XLVIII.  of  "Comedias  Escogidas"  (1704, 

der  Fortuguiesen "  (Berlin,  1840,  4to,  pp.  4to)  is  an  anonymous  play  on  his  adyen- 

24-26)  ■,  to  which  may  well  be  added,  Argote  tures  and  death,  entitled  "  £1  Espanol  mas 

de  Molina,  "  Nobleza  del  Andaluzia  "  (Se-  Amante,"  in  which  the  unhappy  Macias  is 

TiUa,  1588,  foUo,  Lib.  n.  c.  148,  f.  272),  kiUed  at  the  moment  Don  Enrique  de  YU- 

Castro,  *^  Biblioteca  Espanola  "  (Tom.  I.  lena  arrives  to  release  him  from  priscm ;  — 

p.  312),  and  Cortina's  notes  to  Bouterwek  and  in  our  own  times,  Larra  has  made  him 

(p.  195).    But  the  proofs  of  his  early  and  the  hero  of  his  "Doncel  de  don  Enrique  el 

wide-spread  fame  are  to  be  sought  in  San-  Doliente,"  ahready  referred  to,  and  of  a 

Chez,  "  Poesias  Anterlores  *^  (Tom.  I.  p.  tragedy  that  bears  his  name,  ^  Macias,*' 

138);  in  the  '^Cancionero  Oeneral,"  1535  neither  of  them  true  to  the  facts  of  his- 

(ff.  67,  91) j  in  Juan  de  Mena,  Copla   105,  tory. 

with  the  notes  on  it  in  the  edition  of  Mena's  Since  the  preceding  was  first  published, 

Works,  1566  •,   in  <*  Celestina,"  Act  II.  *,  a  litUe  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge 

in  several  plays  of  Calderon,  such  as  *'  Para  of  Macias,  in  the  commentary  to  Baena's 

veneer  Amor  querer  vencerlo,"  and  "  Qual  Cancionero  (1851,  p.  678),  but  it  is  not  im- 

es  mayor  Perfeccion  ; »»  in  G6ngora*s  bal-  portant    Five  of  his  poems  occur  in  that 

lads ',  and  in  many  passages  of  Lope  de  collection,  beginning  with  No.  306 ;  the 

Vega  and  Cervantes.    There  are  notices  of  first  in  Oalician. 
Macias  also  in  Ochoa,  **  Manuscritos  £s- 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  MARQUIS  OP  SANTILLANA.  —  HIS  LIFE.  —  HIS  TENDENCY  TO  IMITATE 

THE    ITALIAN    AND    THE    PROVEN9AL. HIS    COURTLY    STYLE. HIS 

WORKS. HIS     CHARACTER. JUAN    DE    MENA. HIS     LIFE. HIS 

SHORTER  POEMS. HIS   LABYRINTH,   AND   ITS  MERITS. 

Next  after  the  king  and  Don  Enrique  de  Villena  in 
rank,  and  much  before  them  in  merit,  stands,  at  the  head 
of  the  courtiers  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Sec- 
ond, Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Santillana ;  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  great  family 
which  has  sometimes  claimed  the  Cid  for  its  founder,^ 
and  which  certainly,  with  a  long  succession  of  Marquis  of 
honors,  reaches  down  to  our  own  times. ^  He  SantiUana. 
was  bom  in  1398,  but  was  left  an  orphan  in  early  youth ; 
so  that,  though  his  father,  the  Grand  Admiral  of  Castile, 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  larger  possessions  than  any 
other  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  the  son,  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  know  their  value,  found  them  chiefly  wrested 
from  him  by  the  bold  barons  who,  in  the  most  lawless 
mannei*,  then  divided  among  themselves  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  crown. 

But  the  young  Mendoza  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit 
patiently  to  such  wrongs.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
already  figures  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  as  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  state  who  attended  the  coronation  of 


1  Perez  de  Oozman,  Generaciones  y  Bern-  81  el  cavallo  vm  ban  muerto, 
blanzas,  Cap.  9.  Subid,  Key,  en  ml  cavallo. 

2  This  great  ftumily  is  early  connected  Salazar  y  Mendoza,  in  his  Cronica  del 
with  the  poetry  of  Spain.  The  grand-  gran  Cardenal  de- Espana  (Toledo,  1626, 
fiither  of  Inigo  sacrificed  his  own  life  vol-  folio,  Lib.  I.  c.  10),  says  that  this-remarka- 
untarily  to  save  the  life  of  John  I.  at  the  ble  ballad  was  written  by  Hurtado  de  Ve- 
battle  of  Aljubarrota,  in  1386,  and  became  larde,  and  gives  a  version  <rf  it  different 
in  consequence  the  subject  of  that  stirring  from  any  known  to  me  5  one  both  simpler 
and  glorious  ballad,  and  better.    See  ante.  Chap.  YII.  n«te  18. 

(881) 
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Ferdinand  of  Aragon ;  *  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  we 
are  told,  he  boldly  reclaimed  his  possessions,  which, 
partly  through  the  forms  of  law  and  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  he  recovered.*  From  this  period  we  find  him,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  busy  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  kingdom,  both  civil  and  military  ;  always  a  personage 
of  great  consideration,  and  apparently  one  who,  in  diffi- 
cult circumstances  and  wild  times,  acted  from  manly 
motives.  When  only  thirty  years .  old,  he  was  distin-r 
guished  at  court  as  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
arranging  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  of  Aragon  ;  *  and, 
soon  afterwards,  had  a  separate  command  against  the 
Navarrese,  in  which,  though  he  suffered  a  defeat  from 
greatly  superior  numbers,  he  acquired  lasting  honor  by 
his  personal  bravery  and  firmness.*  Against  the  Moors 
he  commanded  long,  and  was  often  successful;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Olmedo,  in  1446,  he  was  raised  to  the  very 
high  rank  of  Marquis ;  none  in  Castile  having  preceded 
him  in  that  title  except  the  family  of  Villena,  already 
extinct.' 

He  was  early  but  not  violently  opposed  to  the  great 
favorite,  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna.  In  1432,  some 
His  poiwcai  ^^  ^^^  frietids  and  kinsmen,  the  good  Count  Haro 
posiuon.  and  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  with  their  adherents, 
having  been  seized  by  order  of  the  Constable,  Mendoza 
shut  himself  up  in  his  strongholds  till  he  was  fully  assured 
of  his  own  safety.®  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  rela- 
tions between  two  such  personages  could  not  be  consid- 
ered friendly ;  but  still  appearances  were  kept  up,  and  the 
next  year,  at  a  grand  jousting  before  the  king  in  Madrid, 


s  Gr6iiica  de  D.  Joan  el  Segundo,  Ano  tnan,^   Batalla  L   Quinqaagena  L  Di&logo 

1414,  Cap.  2.  8,  MS. 

*  It  is  Peres  de  Guzman,  uncle  of  the  ^  Cr6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ano 

Marquis,  who   declares  (Ckneraciones   y  1428,  Cap.  7. 

Semblanwis,  Cap.  9)  that  the  fether  of  the  «  Sanchei,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  L 

Marquis  bad  larger  estates  than  any  other  pp.  v.,  etc. 

Gastilian  knight ;  to  which  may  be  added  7  Cr6nioa  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ano 

what  Oriedo  says  so  characteristically  of  1438,  Cap.  2 ;  1445,  Cap.  17  ;  and  Salazar 

the  young  .nobleman,  that,  ^as  he  grew  up,  de  Mendoza,  Dignidades  de  Castilla,  Lib. 

he  recovered  hb  estates,  partly  by  law  and  IIL  c.  14. 

partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  so  began  8  Cr6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ano 

forthwith  to  be  accounted  much  of  a  1432,  Capp.  4  and  6. 
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where  Mendoza  offered  himself  against  all  comers,  the  Con- 
stable was  one  of  his  opponents ;  and,  after  the  encounter, 
they  feasted  together  merrily  and  in  all  honor.^  Indeed, 
the  troubles  between  them  were  inconsiderable  till  1448 
and  1449,  when  the  hard  proceedings  of  the  Constable 
against  others  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  Mendoza  led 
him  into  a  more  formal  opposition,^^  which  in  1462  brought 
on  a  regular  conspiracy  between  himself  ai^d  two  more  of 
the  leading  nobles  of  the  kin^om.  The  next  year  the 
favorite  was  sacrificed.^  In  the  last  scenes,  however,  of 
this  extraordinary  tragedy,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana 
seems  to  have  had  little  share. 

The  king,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  the  minister  on 
whose  commanding  genius  he  had  so  long  leaned  for  sup- 
port, died  in  1464.  But  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  followed 
on  the  throne  of  Castile,  seemed  even  more  willing  to 
favor  the  great  family  of  the  Mendozas  than  his  father  had 
been.  The  Marquis,  however,  was  little  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  his  position.  His  wife  died  in  1466,  and  the 
pilgrimage  he  made  on  that  occasion  to  the  shrine  of  Oui^ 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  the  religious  poetry  he  wrote  the 
same  year,  show  the  direction  his  thoughts  had  now 
taken. ^2  In  this  state  of  mind  he  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued ;  and  though  he  once  afterwards  joined  effectively 
with  others  to  urge  upon  the  king's  notice  the  disordered 
and  ruinous  state  of  the  kingdom,  yet,  from  the  fall  of 
the  Constable  to  the  time  of  his  own  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1458,  the  Marquis  was  chiefly  busied  with  let- 
ters, and  with  such  other  occupations  and  thoughts  as 
were  consistent  with  a  retired  life." 


>  Cr6nica  de  D.  Joan  el  Segundo,  Ano  ^*  The  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  the 

1433,  Cap.  2.  Marquis  of  Santillana  are  to  be  gathered 

10  Ibid.,  Ano  1449,  Cap.  11.  To  these  — as,  from  his  rank  and  consideration  in 
dark  years  (1460-1454)  we  may  probably  the  state,  might  be  expected — out  of  the 
refer  the  "  Lamentacion  en  profecia  de  la  Chronicle  of  John  II.,  in  which  he  con- 
segunda  Destniycion  de  Espana,"  which,  stantly  appears  after  the  year  1414  *,  but  a 
by  its  force  and  eloquence,  reminds  us  of  very  lively  and  successful  sketch  of  him  is 
the  "  Perdida  de  Espana,"  in  the  Chronica  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Pul- 
Oeneral.  gar's  "ClarosVarones,"  and  an  ill-digested 

11  Ibid.,  Ano  1452,  Capp.  1,  etc.  biography  in  the  first  volume  of  Sanchez, 

12  He  was  very  devout  in  his  service  to  "  Poesias  Anteriores,"  together  with  a  long 
the  Madonna,  in  reference  to  whom  he  and  elaborate  one  by  Amador  de  los  Rios, 
used  for  a  motto,  "  Dios  y  vos."  making  above  an  hundred  pages  in  his 
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It  is  remarkable  that  one  who,  from  his  birth  and  posi- 
tion, was  so  much  involved  in  the  affairs  of  state  at  a 
Hiaioveof  Period  of  great  confusion  and  violence,  should 
letters.  jqi  havc  Cultivated  elegant  literature  with  ear- 
nestness. But  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  as  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  and  repeated  to  Prince  Henry,  believed  that  knowl- 
edge neither  blunts  the  point  of  the  lance,  nor  weakens 
the  arm  that  wields  a  knightly  sword.^*  He  therefore 
gave  himself  freely  to  poetry  and  other  graceful  accom- 
plishments ;  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  thus  on  the  road  to  please  the  wayward  monarch  he 
served,  if  not  to  conciliate  the  stem  favorite  who  gov- 
erned them  all.  One  who  was  bred  at  the  court,  of  which 
the  Marquis  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  says,  "  He 
had  great  store  of  books,  and  gave  himself  to  study, 
especially  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  things 
foreign  and  old.  And  he  had  always  in  his  house  doctors 
and  masters,  with  whom  he  discoursed  concerning  the 
knowledge  and  the  books  he  studied.  Likewise,' he  him- 
self made  other  books  in  verse  and  in  prose,  profitable  to 
provoke  to  virtue  and  to  restrain  from  vice.  And  in  such 
wise  did  he  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure.  Much 
fame  and  renown,  also,  he  had  in  many  kingdoms  out  of 
Spain  ;  but  he  thought  it  a  greater  matter  to  have  esteem 
among  the  wise,  than  name  and  fame  with  the  many."  ^* 

The  works  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  show,  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  his 

times,  and  the  direction  he  was  disposed  to  take. 

From  his  social  position,  he  could  easily  gratify 
any  reasonable  literary  curiosity  or  taste  he  might  pos- 
sess ;  for  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  open  to  him, 
and  he  could,  therefore,  not  only  obtain  for  his  private 
study  the  poetry  then  abroad  in  the  world,  but  could  often 


careful  and  valuable  edition  of  Santillana's  times  must  notice  the  important  part  he 

works,  1852.    Moreover,  the  glories  of  the  bore  in  them. 

Marquis,  and  of  the  house  of  Mendoza,  i<  In  the  "  Introduction  (sic)  del  Mar- 
both  before  and  after  him,  are  amply  set  ques  k  los  Proverbios,"  Anvers,  1562, 18mo, 
forth  in  the  History  of  Guadalaxara,  by  f.  150.  "  Fago  de  este  trabajo  reposo  de  los 
AloDSo  Nunez  de  Castro,  the  chronicler  otros,"  he  says  neatly  in  his  letter  or 
(FoL  1653).  Indeed,  his  name  and  position  "  Question  "  to  the  Bishop  of  Burgos, 
were  so  great,  that  all  who  discuss  his  i^  Pulgar,  Claros  Ydrones,  ut  supra. 
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command  to  his  presence  the  poets  themselves.  He  was 
born  in  the  Asturias,  where  his  great  family  fiefs  lay,  and 
was  educated  in  Castile ;  so  that,  on  this  side,  he  belonged 
to  the  genuinely  indigenous  school  of  Spanish  poetry. 
But  then  he  was  also  intimate  with  Don  Enrique  de  Vil- 
lena,  the  head  of  the  poetical  Consistory  of  Barcelona, 
who,  to  encourage  his  poetical  studies,  addressed  to  him, 
in  1433,  his  curious  letter  on  the  art  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, which  Don  Enrique  thus  proposed  to  introduce 
into  Castile.^*  And,  after  all,  he  lived  chiefly  at  the  court 
of  John  the  Second,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
poets  there,  through  whom  and  through  his  love  of  for- 
eign letters  it  was  natural  he  should  come  in  contact  with 
the  great  Italian  masters,  now  exercising  a  wide  sway 
within  their  own  peninsula,  and  already  known  in  Spain. 
We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  his  own 
works  belong  more  or  less  to  each  of  these  schools,  and 
define  his  position  as  that  of  one  who  stands  connected 
with  the  Provengal  literature  int  Spain,  which  we  have 
just  examined ;  with  the  Italian,  whose  influences  were 
now  beginning  to  appear ;  and  with  the  genuinely  Spanish, 
which,  though  it  often  bears  traces  of  each  of  the  others, 
is  destined  to  prevail  at  last  over  both  of  them. 

Of  his  familiarity  with  the  Proven9al  poetry,  abundant 
proof  may  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  his  Proverbs,  which 
he  wrote  when  young,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Constable  of  Portugal,  which  belongs  to  the  lat-  the  Preven- 
ter period  of  his  life.     In  both  he  treats  the  rules  ^   °^*^®'- 
of  that  poetry  as  well  founded,  explaining  them  much  as 
his  friend  and  kinsman,  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  did ;  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  of  its  votaries  in  Spain,  such  as 
Bergedan,  and  Pedro  and  Ausias  March,  he  speaks  with 
great  respect.^'    To  Jordi,  his  contemporary,  he  elsewhere 
devotes  an  allegorical  poem  of  some  length  and  merit, 
intended  to  do  him  the  highest  honor  as  a  Troubadour." 

But,  besides  this,  he  directly  imitated  the   Proven9al 

1*  See  the  precedhig  notice  of  Yillcna.  ^  It  is  in  the  oldest  Gancionero  Qeneral, 
17  In  the  Introduction  to  his  ProTerbs  he  and  copied  from  that  into  Faber*8  "Flo- 
boasts  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Proven^  resta,"  No.  87. 
rules  of  versifying. 
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poets.  By  far  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works,  and  one 
which  may  well  be  compared  with  the  most  graceful  of 
the  smaller  poems  in  the  Spanish  language,  is  entirely  in 
the  Proven9al  manner.  It  is  called  "  Una  Serranilla,''  or 
A  Little  Mountain  Song,  and  was  composed  on  a  little 
girl,  whom,  when  following  his  military  duty,  he  found 
tending  her  father's  herds  on  the  hills.  Many  such  short 
songs  occur  in  the  later  Proven9al  poets,  under  the  name 
of  "  Pastoretas,"  and  "  Vaqueiras,"  one  of  which,  by 
Giraud  Riquier,  —  the  same  person  who  wrote  verses  on 
the  death  of  Alfpnso  the  Wise,  —  might  have  served  as 
the  very  prototype  of  the  present  one,  so  strong  is  the 
resemblance  between  them.  But  none  of  them,  either  in 
the  Provencal  or  in  the  Spanish,  has  ever  equalled  this 
"  Serranilla  "  of  the  manly  soldier ;  which,  besides  its 
inherent  simplicity  and  liquid  sweetness,  has  such  grace 
and  lightness  in  its  movement  that  it  bears  no  marks  of  an 
unbecoming  imitation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  model  oi^the  natural  old  Castilian  song, 
never  to  be  transferred  to  another  language,  and  hardly 
to  be  imitated  with  success  in  its  own.^^ 

The  traces  of  Italian  culture  in  the  poetry  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana  are  no  less  obvious  and  important. 
Besides  praising  Dante,  Petrarch,  and   Boccaccio,^  he 

1*  The  Serranaa  of  the  irrcipreste  de  The  following  is  the  opening  of  that  by 

Hita  were  noticed  when  speaking  of  his  Biquter: 

works  ;   but  the  ten  by  the  llarquis  of  Qayn,  pattoralha 

Santillana  approach  nearer  to  the  Proyen-  Trobey  1*  autre  dia 

^al  model,  and  have   a   higher  poetical  En  una  ribelrt, 

merit.    For  their  form  and  structure,  see  B^^JShetatenli***"** 

Diea,  Troubadours,  p.  114.    The  one  spe-  .  Dewtx  un  ombrelia  i 

cially  referred  to  in  the  text  is  so  beautifU  Un  ei4>elh  fiuda 

that  I  add  a  part  of  it,  with  the  correspond-  I>e  flort  e  sezia, 

ing  portion  of  the  one  by  Riquier.  ^             ,  ®"  ***  ^  ftewiueria,  etc 

Moxa  tan  ftrmca  Baynouwd.  Troubadour.,  Tom.  m.  p.  470. 

Somo'^u".  vJJ^eJT  Serranilla  and  aerrana  are  derived  from 

De  U  Finqjo«a.  »t*erra,  "  a  mountain  range  "  which  looks, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  aierraf^K  saw." 

>^    En  un  verde  prado  j^one  of  the  Provencal  poets,    I    think, 

Guardando  ganado  "^^^  ^^  beautiful  Paatoretaa  as  Biquier  j 

Con  otroa  paatorea,  Bo  that  the  Marquis  chose  a  good  model. 

La  vi  tan  fermoM^  *>  See  the  Letter  to  the  Constable  of 

Que  apenaa  creyeia,  Portugal. 
Que  fbeae  vaquexa 
De  la  Finojoaa. 
Banohes,  Poeifaa  Anteriorea ,  Tom.  I.  p.  zliv. 
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imitates  the  opening  of  the  "  Inferao ''  in  a  long  poem,  in 
octave  stanzas,  on  the  death  of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena;  ^ 
while,  in  the  ''  Coronation  of  Jordi,''  he  shows 
that  he  Was  sensible  to  the  power  of  more  than  the  Italian 
one  passage  in  the  "Purgatorio.^'^  Moreover,  °^*^®'^' 
he  has  the  merit  —  if  it  be  one  —  of  introducing  the  pecu- 
liarly Italian  form  of  the  Sonnet  into  Spain  ;  and  with  the 
different  specimens  of  it  that  still  remain  among  his  works 
begins  the  ample  series  which,  since  the  time  of  Boscan, 
has  won  for  itself  so  large  a  space  in  Spanish  literature. 
Forty-two  sonnets  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  have  been 
published,  which  he  himself  declares  to  be  written  in 
"  the  Italian  fashion,''  and  appeals  to  Cavalcante,  Guido 
d'  Ascoli,  Dante,  and  especially  Petrarch,  as  his  prede- 
cessors and  mcrdels  ;  an  appeal  hardly  necessary  to  one 
who  has  read  them,  so  plain  is  his  desire  to  imitate  the 
greatest  of  his  masters.  The  sonnets  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  however,  have  little  merit,  except  in  their  care- 
ful versification,  and  were  soon  forgotten.^ 

But  his  principal  works  were  more  in  the  manner  then 
prevalent  at  the  Spanish  court.  Most  of  them  are  in 
verse,  and,  like  a  short  poem  to  the  queen,  several  His  works  in 
riddles,  and  a  few  religious  compositions,  are  full  ^Lnw'^f 
of  conceits  and  affectation,  and  have  little  value  ^^  *^e- 
of  any  sort.^  Two  or  three,  however,  are  of  consequence. 
One  called  "  The  Complaint  of  Love,"  and  referring  appar- 

31  Cancionero  General,  1673,  f.  34.    It  in  a  letter  by  the  Marquis,  dated   Bfay 
was,  of  course,  written  after  1434,  that  be-  4, 1444,  and  addressed,  with  his  Poems, 
ing  the  year  Tillena  died.  to  Dona  Tiolante  de  Pradas,  he  tells  her  ex- 
S2  Faber,  Floresta  ut  sup.  pressly  that  he  imitated  the  Italian  mas- 
^  Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  ters  in  the  composition  of  his  poems, 
pp.  XX.,  xxi.,  xL    Quintana,  Poesias  Gas-  «*  They  are  found  in  the  Cancionero  Gen- 
tellanas,  Madrid,  1807, 12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  13.  cral  of  1573,  flf.  24,  27, 37, 40,  and  234. 
There  are  imperfect  discussions  about  the  The  Marquis  had  little  regard  for  popu- 
introduction  of  sonnets  into  Spanish  poetry  lar  poetry.    Dividing  a//  poetry  into  three 
in  Argote  de  Molina's  "  Discurso,"  at  the  classes,  —  Sufr^me,  like  that  of  the  Oreeks 
end  of  the  "  Conde  Lucanor  "  (1575,  f.  9^),  and  Romans ;  Middling^  like  that  of  the 
and  in  Herrera's  edition  of  Garcilasso  (Se-  Italians  and  Proyen9als*,  and£>oti;, — he  de- 
villa,  1580,  8vo.  p.  75).    But  all  doubts  are  scribes  the  latter  thus  :  "  ii\fi,mos  son  aquel- 
put  at  rest,  and  all  questions  answered,  in  los  que  sin  ningunt  orden,  regla,  ni  cuento 
the  edition  of  the  *^  Bimas  Ineditas  de  Don  fitcen  estos  romances  ^  cantares  de  que  la 
Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,"  published  at  Par-  gente  baxa  ^  de  servil  condicion  se  alegra." 
Is,  by  Ochoa  (1844,  8vo),  and  in  the  more  ProemioalCondestable,  in  Sanchez,  Poesiaa 
ample  and  better  edition  of  them  by  Don  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p.  lit. 
Amador  de  los  Bios  (Madrid,  1852)  j  where, 
29 
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ently  to  the  story  of  Macias,  is  written  with  fluency  and 
sweetness,  and  is  curious  as  containing  lines  in  Galician, 
which,  with  other  similar  verses  and  his  letter  to  the  Con- 
stable of  Portugal,  show  that  he  extended  his  thoughts  to 
this  ancient  dialect,  where  are  found  some  of  the  earliest 
intimations  of  Spanish  literature.^  Another  poem  attrib- 
uted to  him,  which  has  been  called  "  The  Ages  of  the 
World,"  is  a  compendium  of  universal  history,  beginning 
at  the  creation  and  coming  down  to  the  time  of  John  the 
Second,  with  a  gross  compliment  to  whom  it  ends.  It 
was  written  in  1426,  and  fills  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  stanzas  of  double  redondiUas,  dull  and  prosaic  through- 
out.* The  third  is  a  moral  poem,  thrown  into  the  shape 
of  a  dialogue  between  Bias  and  Fortune,  setting  forth  the 
Stoical  doctrine  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  outward  good. 
It  consists  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  octave  stanzas  in  the 
short  Spanish  measure,  and  was  written  for  the  consola- 
tion of  a  cousin  and  much-loved  friend  of  the  Toledo 
family,  whose  imprisonment  in  1448,  by  order  of  the  Con- 
stable, caused  great  troubles  in  the  kingdom,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  final  alienation  of  the  Marquis  from  the  favor- 
ite.^ The  fourth  is  on  the  kindred  subject  of  the  fall  and 
death  of  the  Constable  himself,  in  1463  ;  a  poem  in  fifty- 
three  octave  stanzas,  each  of  two  redondiUas,  containing  a 
confession  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  victim  on  the 
scaffold,  partly  to  the  multitude  and  partly  to  his  priest.* 
In  both  of  the  last  two  poems,  and  especially  in  the  dia- 
logue between  Bias  and  Fortune,  passages  of  merit  are 
found,  which  are  not  only  fluent,  but  strong ;  not  only 
terse  and  pointed,  but  graceful.* 

S6  Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  his  objections  to  it  in  his  Prefikoe  (pp.  olxzu. 

pp.  143-147.  sqq.). 

^  It  received  its  name  from  Ochoa,  wlio  >7  Faber,  Floresta,  No.  748.     Sanchez, 

first  printed  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Mar-  Tom.  I.  p.  xli.    Claros  Varones  de  Pnlgar, 

quis's  Poems  (pp.  97-240)  }  but  Amador  de  ed.*1776,  p.  224.    Cr6nioa  de  D.  Joan  11% 

los  Rios,  in  hia  "  Estudios  sobre  los  Judios  Ano  1448,  Cap.  4. 

de  Bspana  "  (Madrid,  1848,  8vo,  p.  342),  28  Cancionero  General,  1673,  t  37. 

giyes  reasons  which  induce  him  to  believe  ^  Two  or  three  other  poems  are  given  by 

It  to  be  the  work  of  Pablo  de  Sta.  Maria,  Ochoa :  the  ^^  Pregunta  de  Nobles,"  a  sort 

who  will  be  noticed  hereafter.    The  Senor  of  moral  lament  of  the  poet,  that  he  canned 

Amador,  therefore,  has  not  included  it  in  see  and  know  the  great  men  of  all  times ; 

hia  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Marquis  of  the  "  Dose  Trabajos  de  Erooles,*'  which  has 

Sontillana)  but  has  renewed  and  reinforced  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  prose 
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But  the  most  important  of  the  poetical  works  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana  is  one  approaching  the  form  of  a 
drama,  and  called  the  "  Comedieta  de  Ponza/'  or 
The  Little  Comedy  of  Ponza.  It  is  founded  on  dieta  de 
the  story  of  a  great  se^fight  on  the  coast  of  ^°°^ 
Naples,  near  the  island  of  Ponza,  in  1435,  where  the  Kings 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  the  Infante  Don  Henry  of 
Castile,  with  many  noblemen  and  knights,  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Genoese,  —  a  disaster  to  Spain,  which  fills 
a  large  space  in  the  old  national  chronicles.*^  The  poem 
of  Santillana,  written  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  calamity  it  commemorates,  is  called  a  Comedy,  because 
its  conclusion  is  happy,  and  Dante  is  cited  as  authority 
for  this  use  of  the  word.^^  But  in  fact  it  is  a  dream  or 
vision ;  and  one  of  the  early  passages  in  the  "  Inferno," 
•  imitated  at  the  very  openings  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what 
was  in  the  author's  mind  when  he  wrote  it.^  The  Queens 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  and  the  Infante  Dofia  Catalina, 
as  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  unhappy  battle,  are 
the  chief  speakers.  But  Boccaccio  is  also  a  principal  per- 
sonage, though  seemingly  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
he  wrote  ihe  treatise  on  the  Disasters  of  Princes ;  and, 
after  being  addressed  very  solemnly  in  this  capacity  by 
the  three  royal  ladies  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana 
himself,  he  answers  no  less  solemnly  in  his  native  Italian. 
Queen  Leonora  then  gives  him  an  account  of  the  glories 
and  grandeur  of  her  house,  accompanied  with  auguries 
of  misfortune,  which  are  hardly  uttered  before  a  letter 
comes  announcing  their  fulfilment  in  the  calamities  of  the 
battle  of  Ponza.  The  queen  mother,  after  hearing  the 
contents  of  this  letter  quite  through,  falls  as  one  dead. 
Fortune,  in  a  female  form,  richly  attired,  enters,  and  con- 
work  of  Vinena  bearing  the  same  title;  and  ^  In  the  letter  to  Dona  Tiolante  de  Pra- 
the  "  Inflemo  de  loa  Enamorados,"  which  daa,  where  he  sajs  he  began  it  immediately 
was  afterwards  imitated  by  Garci  Sanchez    after  the  battle. 

de  Badajoz.    All  three  are  short,  and  of  lit-       ^  Speaking  of  the  dialogue  he  heard  about 
tie  value.  the  battle,  the  Marquis  says,  using  almost 

«>  For  example,  Cr6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  Se-    the  very  words  of  Dante,  — 
gundo,  Ano  1436,  Cap.  9.    But,  perhaps,  ^^^  pauroBo 

the  best  account  to  illustrate  the  Comedi-  q^^  ,,^g^  penwlo  me  vence  pledad. 

eta  is  in  Bart.  Facius  de  Rebus  Gestis  ab  Al- 
fbnso,  etc.,  Lib.  lY.    Lugduni,  1500,  Fol. 
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soles  them  all ;  first  showing  a  magnificent  perspective 
of  past  times,  with  promises  of  still  greater  glory  to  their 
descemdants,  and  then  fairly  presenting  to  them  in  per- 
son the  very  princes  whose  captivity  had  just  filled  them 
with  such  fear  and  grief.    And  this  ends  the  Comedieta. 

It  fills  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  old  Italian  octave 
stanzas,  —  such  stanzas  as  are  used  in  the  "Filostrato" 
of  Boccaccio,  —  and  much  of  it  is  written  in  easy  verse. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  ancient  learning  introduced  into 
it  awkwardly  and  in  bad  taste  ;  but  there  is  one  passage 
in  which  a  description  of  Fortune  is  skilfully  borrowed 
from  the  seventh  canto  of  the*"  Inferno,"  and  another  in 
which  is  a  pleasing  paraphrase  of  the  BecUtis  iUe  of  Horace.^ 
The  machinery  and  management  of  the  story,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, could  hardly  be  worse  ;  and  yet  when  it  was  written, 
and  perhaps  still  more  when  it  was  declaimed,  as  it  may 
have  been,  before  some  of  the  sufferers  in  the  disaster  it 
records,  it  may  well  have  been  felt  as  an  effective  de- 
scription of  a  very  grave  passage  in  the  history  of  the 
time.     On  this  account,  too,  it  is  still  interesting. 

The  Comedieta,  however,  was  not  the  most  popular, 
if  it  was  the  most  important,  of  the  works  of  Santillana. 
That  distinction  belongs  to  a  collection  of  Proverbs, 
His  Prorerb-^^^^^  ^®  made  at  the  request  of  John  the  Second, 
^'  for  the  education  of  his  son  Henry,  afterwards 

Henry  the  Fourth.  It  consists  of  a  hundred  rhymed 
sentences,  each  generally  containing  one  proverb,  and  so 
sometimes  passes  under  the  name  of  the  "  Centiloquio.'' 
The  proverbs  themselves  are  no  doubt  often  taken  from 
that  unwritten  wisdom  of  the  common  people,  for  which, 
in  this  form,  Spain  has  always  been  more  famous  than 
any  other  country ;    but,   in  the  general  tone  he  has 

'*.  As  a  specimen  ot  the  best  parts  of  the  mn  de  Im  precentet  le  hacen  ctddado, 

Gomedleta,  I  copy  the  paraphrase  from  a  Nin  tai  vemdeias  do  aa  naicimieatoa. 
manuscript,  better,  I  think,  than  that  used  g,.  xvii. 

by  UChoa :  Bendltof  aquelloi  que  dguen  las  flerat 

ST.  ZTI.  (Ion  lai  graeaas  redes  7  canei  ardidoa, 

Bendltoa  aqnelloi,  que,  con  el  a^^ada*  T  taben  laa  trozaa  y  laa  delanteras, 

Sustentan  sua  ridaa  7  biren  contentoe,  Y  fleren  de  arooa  en  tieropoa  deTidoe. 

Y  de  quando  en  quando  conoecen  morada,  Ca  eitos  por  tafia  no  ion  comovidoa, 

Y  flufren  placientei  laa  lluviaa  7  Tientcn.  mn  Tana  cobdicia  lof  tiene  subjetot, 
Ca  ettot^o  temen  loa  tui  moTimientof,  V\n  quleren  teaoroa,  nl  alenten  defetoa, 
Nin  saben  lat  coaaa  del  tiempo  paaado,  NIn  turba  fortuna  ana  libtea  aentidoa. 
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adopted,  and  in  many  of  his  separate  instructions,  the 
Marquis  is  rather  indebted  to  King  Solomon  and  the 
New  Testament.     Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  had 

—  perhaps  from  their  connection  with  the  service  of  the 
heir-apparent  —  a  remarkable  success,  to  which  many 
old  manuscripts,  still  extant,  bear  witness.  They  were 
printed,  too,  as  early  as  1496  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  century,  nine  or  ten  editions  of  them  may  be  reck- 
oned, generally  encumbered  with  a  learned  commentary 
by  Doctor  Pedro  Diaz  of  Toledo.  They  have,  however, 
no  poetical  value,  and  interest  us  only  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  composition,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  form  the  oldest  collection  of  proverbs  made  in 
modern  times. ^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  fame  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana  was  spread  very  widely.     Juan  de  Mena  says 
that  men  came  from  foreign  countries  merely  to  ^jg  ^^g. 
see  him  ;  ^  and  the  young  Constable  of  Portugal  ^p^^***  ^^^ 

—  the  same  prince  who  afterwards  entered  into  the  Cata- 
lonian  troubles,  and  claimed  to  be  King  of  Aragon —  form- 


**  There  is  another  collection  of  proverbs 
made  by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  first 
printed  in  1508,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  **  Origenes  de  la  Lengua 
Castellana"  (Tom.II.  pp.  179,  etc.).  They 
are,  however,  neither  rhymed  nor  glossed ; 
but  simply  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
as  they  were  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the 
common  i)eople,  or,  as  the  collector  says, 
"from  the  old  women  in  their  chimney- 
comers."  For  an  account  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  rhymed  proverbs  prepared 
for  Prince  Henry,  see  Mendez,  Typog. 
Esp.,  p.  196,  and  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p. 
xxxiv.  The  seventeenth  proverb,  or  that 
on  Prudence,  may  be  taken  as  a  Coir  speci- 
men of  the  whole,  all  being  in  the  same 
measure  and  manner.    It  is  as  follows : 

Si  fUerei  gran  eloquente 

Bien  sera, 

Fero  mas  te  conTerr& 

Ser  prudente. 

Que  el  prudente  es  dbedietUe 

Todavia 

A  moral  filosofla 

Y  sirviente. 
Twenty  of  the  hundred  proverbs  have  a 
prose  commentary  by  the  Marquis  himself ) 
29» 


but  neither  have  these  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  learned  discussions  of  the  To- 
ledan  Doctor,  who  was  the  chaplain  and 
religious  Mend  of  the  Marquis.  A  com- 
mentary in  the  same  verse,  employed  by 
the  Marquis  on  fifty-five  of  the  Proverbs, 
omitting  the  eighth,  by  Luis  de  Aranda 
(see  posty  Chap.  XXI.),  first  printed  at  Gra 
nada  in  1676,  may  be  found  in  Nipho's 
Cajon  de  Sastre  (1781,  Tom.  V.  pp.  211- 
266)  *,  but  it  is  tedious  and  unprofitable. 

The  same  Pero  Diaz,  who  burdened  the 
Proverbs  of  the  Marquis  of  fla-ntillana  with 
a  commentary,  prei)ared,  at  the  request  of 
John  n.,  a  collection  of  proverbs  from 
Seneca,  which  were  first  printed  in  1482, 
and  afterwards  went  through  several  edi- 
tions. (Mendez,  Typog.,  pp.  266  and  197.) 
I  have  one  of  Seville,  1600  (fol.,  sixty-six 
leaves).  They  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  and  the  gloss  with  which 
each  is  accompanied  seems  in  better  taste 
and  more  becoming  its  position  than  it 
does  in  the  case  of  the  rhymed  proverbs  of 
the  Marqvds. 

»  In  the  Preface  to  the  "  Coronacion," 
Obras,  AlcaUi,  1666, 12mo,  f.  260. 
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ally  asked  him  for  his  poems,  which  the  Marquis  sent, 
with  a  letter  on  the  poetic  art,  by  way  of  introduction, 
written  between  1448  and  1455,  and  containing 
SeCoMta***  notices  of  such  Spanish  poets  as  were  his  prede- 
tagi^  ^^'  cessors  or  contemporaries ;  a  letter  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  important  single  document  we  now 
possess  touching  the  early  literature  of  Spain.  It  is  one, 
too,  which  contrasts  favorably  with  the  epistle  he  himself 
received  on  a  similar  subject,  twenty  years  before,  from 
Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  and  shows  how  much  he  was  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  in  a  well- 
considered  love  of  letters.^ 

Indeed,  in  all  respects  we  can  see  that  he  was  a  remark- 
able man ;  one  thoroughly  connected  with  his  age,  and 
His  char-  stroug  in  its  Spirit.  His  conduct  in  affairs,  from 
acter.  \^\q  youth  upwards,  shows  this.  So  does  the 
tone  of  his  Froverbs,  that  of  his  letter  to  his  imprisoned 
cousin,  and  that  of  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Alvaro  de 
Luna.  He  was  a  poet,  also,  though  not  of  a  high  order ; 
a  man  of  much  reading,  when  reading  was  rare  ;  ^  and  a 
critic,  who  showed  judgment,  when  judgment  and  the  art 
of  criticism  hardly  went  together.  And,  finally,  he  was 
the  founder  of  an  Italian  and  courtly  school  in  Spanish 
poetry ;  one,  on  the  whole,  adverse  to  the  national  spirit, 
and  finally  overcome  by  it,  and  yet  one  that  long  exercised 
a  considerable  sway,  and  at  last  contributed  something  to 
the  materials  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  went  to 
build  up  and  constitute  the  proper  literature  of  the 
country. 

»  This  important  letter  —  which,  from  11.  b)  the  Marquis  is  made  to  say, "  Me  reo 

the  notice  of  it  by  Argote  de  Molina  (No-  defetuoso  de  letras  Latinas,"  and  adds  that 

Mesa,  1588,  f.  336),  was  a  sort  of  aclEnowl-  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  Juan  de  Mena 

edged  intarodnction  to  the  Cancionero  of  would  have  carried  on  in  Latin  the  discus- 

the  Marquis  —is  found,  with  learned  notes  sion  recorded  in  that  treatise,  instead  of 

to  it,  in  the  first  Yolume  of  Sanchez.    The  carrying  it  on  in  Spanish,  if  he  had  been 

Constable   of  Portugal,  to  whom  it  was  able  to  Join  them  in  that  learned  language, 

addressed,  died  in  1466.  That  the  Marquis  could  read  Latin,  how- 

^  I'do  not  account  him  learned,  because  ever,  is  probable  from  his  works,  which  are 
he  had  not  the  accomplishment  common  to  full  of  allusions  to  Latin  authors,  and  some- 
all  learned  men  of  his  time, — that  of  times  contain  imitations  of  them.  He  him- 
speaking  Latin.  This  appears  from  the  self  alludes  to  his  ignorance  of  Latin  in  a 
very  quaint  and  rare  treatise  of  the  »*  Vita  letter  to  his  son  studying  at  the  University 
Beata,'*  by  Juan  de  Lucena,  his  contem-  of  Pftiftmftnca,  Obras,  1862,  p.  482. 
porary  and  friend,  where  (ed.  1483,  foL,  t 
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There  lived,  however,  during  the  reign  of  John  the 
Second,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  another  poet, 
whose  general  influence  at  the  time  was  less  felt  than 
that  of  his  patron,  the  Marquis  de  Santillana,  but  who 
has  since  been  oftener  mentioned  and  remem-  j^ande 
bered,  —  Juan  de  Mena,  sometimes,  but  inappro-  m«°*- 
priately,  called  the  Ennius  of  Spanish  poetry.  He  was 
born  in  C<5rdova,  about  the  year  1411,  the  child  of  parents 
respected,  but  not  noble. ^  He  was  early  left  an  orphan, 
and,  from  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  of  his  own  free 
choice,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  letters  ;  going  through 
a  regular  course  of  studies,  first  at  Salamanca,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome.  On  his  return  home  he  became  a  Veinte- 
quatro  of  C<5rdova,  or  one  of  the  twenty-four  persons  who 
constituted  the  government  of  the  city  ;  but  we  early  find 
him  at  court  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  as  a  poet,  Hig  position 
and  we  know  he  was  soon  afterwards  Latin  sec-  **  <»^- 
retary  to  John  the  Second,  and  historiographer  of  Cas- 
tile.^ This  brought  him  into  relations  with  the  king  and 
the  Constable  ;  relations  important  in  themselves,  and  of 
which  we  have  by  accident  a  few  singular  intimations. 
The  king,  if  we  can  trust  the  witness,  was  desirous  to  be 
well  regarded  in  history  ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  it,  directed 
his  confidential  physician  to  instruct  his  historiographer, 
from  time  to  time,  how  he  ought  to  treat  different  parts 
of  his  subject.  In  one  letter,  for  instance,  he  is  told,  with 
much  gravity,  "  The  king  is  very  desirous  of  praise  ; " 
and  then  follows  a  statement  of  facts,  as  they  ought  to  be 
represented,  in  a  somewhat  delicate  case  of  the  neglect 
of  the  Count  de  Castro  to  obey  the  royal  commands.^ 
In  another  letter  he  is  told,  "  The  king  expects  much 
glory  from  you  ; ''  a  remark  which  is  followed  by  another 
narrative  of  facts  as  they  should  be  set  forth.*^  But, 
though  Juan  de  Mena  was  employed  on  this  important 

^  The  chief  materials  for  the  life  of  Joan  there  ii  no  doubt.    He  allndes  to  it  him- 

de  Mena  are  to  be  found  in  some  poor  yerses  self  (Trescientas,  Copla  124)  in  a  way  that 

by  Francisco  Romero,  in  his  "  Epicedio  en  does  him  honor, 

la  Muerte  del  Maestro  Heman  Nunez"  ^  Cibdareal, Epist. XX.,  XXIII. 

(Salamanca,  1578,  12mo,  pp.  485,  etc.),  at  « Ibid.,  Epist.  XLYH. 

the  end  of  the  "  Befiranes  de  Heman  Nu-  ^  Ibid.,  Epist.  XUX. 
fies."  Concerning  the  place  of  his  birth 
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work  as  late  as  1445,  and  apparently  was  favored  in  it 
both  by  the  king  and  the  Constable,  still  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  any  part  of  what  he  did  is  preserved 
in  the  Chronicle  of  John  the  Second  exactly  as  it  came 
from  his  hands. 

The  chronicler,  however,  who  seems  to  have  been  hapf)y 
in  possessing  a  temperament  proper  for  courtly  success, 
has  left  proofs  enough  of  the  means  by  which  he  reached 
it.  He  was  a  sort  of  poet-laureate  without  the  title,  writ- 
ing verses  on  the  battle  of  Olmedo  in  1445,  on  the  pacifi- 
cation between  the  king  and  his  son  in  1446,  on  the  affair 
of  Penafiel  in  1449,  and  on  the  slight  wound  the  Constable 
received  at  Palencia  in  1452 ;  in  all  which,  as  well  as  in 
other  and  larger  poems,  he  shows  a  great  devotion  to  the 
reigning  powers  of  the  state  .*^ 

He  stood  well,  too,  in  Portugal.  The  Infante  Don 
Pedro — averse-writer  of  some  name,  who  travelled  much 
in  different  parts  of  the  world — became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Juan  de  Mena  in  Spain,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Lisbon,  addressed  a  few  verses  to  him,  better  than  the 
answer  they  called  forth ;  besides  which,  he  imitated,  with 
no  mean  skill,  Mena's  "  Labyrinth,''  in  a  Spanish  poem  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  stanzas.^  With  such  connec- 
tions and  habits,  with  a  wit  that  made  him  agreeable  in 
personal  intercourse,^*  and  with  an  even  good-humor  which 
rendered  him  welcome  to  the  opposite  parties  in  the  king- 
dom,^ he  seems  to  have  led  a  contented  life ;  and  at  his 
death,  which  happened  suddenly  in  1456,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  mule,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  always 
his  friend  and  patron,  wrote  his  epitaph,  and  erected  a 

^  For  the  first  verses,  see  Liciniano  Saez,  1840,  4to,  pp.  27,  64),  and  Mcndez,  Typo- 
Valor  de  las  Monedas  de  Enrique  IV.,  Mad-  graphia  (p.  137,  note).  This  Infante  Don 
rid,  4to,  1805,  pp.  647-552 }  and  for  those  Pedro  is,  I  suppose,  the  one  alluded  to  as  a 
on  the  Constable,  see  his  Chronicle,  Milano,  great  traveller  in  Don  Quixote  (Part  II., 
1546,  fol.,  f.  60.  b.  Tit.  95.  end  of  Chap.  28);  but  Pellicer  and  Cle- 

48  The  verses  inscribed  "  Do  Ifante  Dom  mencin  give  us  no  light  on  the  matter. 
Pedro,  Eylho  del  Bey  Dom  Joain,  em  Loor       **  See   the  Dialogue  of  Juan  de  Luoena, 
de  Joam  de  Mena,"  with  Juan  de  Mena's  "  La  Vita  Beata,"  passim^  in  which  Juan 
answer,  a  short  rejoinder  by  the  Infonte,  de  Mena  is  one  of  the  principal  speakers, 
and  a  conclusion,  are  in  the  Cancioneiro  de       ^  He  stood  well  with  the  king  and  the 
Bresende  (lAsboa,  1516,  folio,  f.  72.  b.).  Infantes,  with  the  Constable,  with  the  Mar- 
See,  also.  Die  Alten  Liederblicher  der  Por-  quis  of  Santillana,  etc. 
tugiesen,  von  C.  F.  Bellermann  (Berlin, 
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monument  to  his  memory  in  Torrelaguna,  both  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.^ 

The  works  of  Juan  de  Mena  evidently  enjoyed  the  sun- 
shine of  courtly  favor  from  their  first  appearance.  While 
still  young,  if  we  can  trust  the  simple-hearted 
letters  that  pass  under  the  name  of  the  royal 
physician,  they  were  already  the  subject  of  gossip  at  the 
palace  ;  *^  and  the  collection  of  poetry  by  Baena,  made  for 
the  amusement  of  the  king  and  the  court,  about  1450, 
and  the  one  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Estuniga, 
contain  abundant  proofs  that  his  favor  was  great  during 
his  life ;  for  as  many  of  his  verses  as  could  be  found 
seem  to  have  been  put  into  each  of  them.  But  though 
this  circumstance,  and  that  of  their  appearance  before  the 
end  of  the  century  in  two  or  three  of  the  very  earliest 
printed  collections  of  poetry,  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
enjoyed,  from  the  first,  a  sort  of  fashionable  success,  still 
it  can  hardly  be  said  they  were  at  any  time  really  popular. 
Two  or  three  of  his  shorter  effusions,  indeed,  like  the 
verses  addressed  to  his  lady  to  show  her  how  formidable 
she  is  in  every  way,  and  those  on  a  vicious  mule  he 
had  bought  from  a  friar,  have  a  spirit  that  would  make 
them  amusing  anywhere.^  But  most  of  his  minor  ^^^  n^^or 
poems,  of  which  about  twenty  may  be  found  scat-  p<>«™»- 
tered  in  rare  books,^  belong  only  to  the  style  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived,  and,  from  their  affectation,  conceits, 
and  obscure  allusions,  can  have  had  little  value,  even  when 
they  were  first  circulated,  except  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  or  the  narrow  circle  in  which  those 
persons  moved. 


^  Ant.  Ponz,  Yiage  de  Espana,  Madrid,  to  have  been  liked  at  court  and  by  the 

1787,  12mo,  Tom.  X.  p.  38.    Clemencin,  king. 

note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  n.  c.  44,  Tom.  ^  The  minor  poems  of  Juan  de  Mena  are 

V.  p.  379.  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  old  Cancioneros 

^7  Cibdareal,  Epist.  XX.    No  less  than  Generates ;  but  some  must  be  sought  hi  the 

twelve  of  the  hundred  and  five  letters  of  old  editions  of  his  own  works.    For  ezam- 

the  courtly  leech  are  addressed  to  the  poet,  pie,  in  the  yaluable  folio  one  of  1534, — in 

showing,  if  they  are  genuine,  how  much  which  the  "Trescientas**  and  the  *^  Corona- 

Cavor  Juan  de  Mena  enjoyed.  clon  "  form  separate  publications,  with  sep- 

^  The  last,  which  is  not  without  humor,  is  arate  titles,  pagings,  and  colophons,  —  each 

twice  alluded  to  in  Cibdareal,  namely,  Epist  is  followed  by  a  few  of  the  author's  short 

XXXin.  and  XXXVI.,  and  should  seem  poems. 
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His  poem  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  in  nearly  eight 
hundred  short  verses,  divided  into  double  redondiUas,  is 
His  siete  Pe-  *  work  of  graver  pretensions.  But  it  is  a  dull 
caaoamortaies.  allcgory,  full  of  pedantry  and  metaphysical  fan- 
cies on  the  subject  of  a  war  between  Reason  and'  the  Will 
of  Man.  Notwithstanding  its  length,  however,  it  was 
left  unfinished  ;  and  a  certain  knight,  named  GenSnimo  de 
Olivares,  added  four  hundred  more  verses  to  it,  in  order 
to  bring  the  discussion  to  what  he  conceived  a  suitable 
conclusion.  Both  parts,  however,  are  as  tedious  as  the 
theology  of  the  age  could  make  them.* 

His  "Coronation  "  is  better,  and  fills  about  five  hundred 
lines,  arranged  in  double  qwintiUas.  Its  name  comes  fi'om 
its  subject,  which  is  an  imaginary  journey  of  Juan  de 
His  corona-  Mcua  to  Mouut  Pamassus,  in  oi-der  to  witness 
*io»-  the  coronation   of  the   Marquis   of  Santillana, 

both  as  a  poet  and  a  hero,  by  the  Muses  and  the  Virtues. 
It  is,  therefore,  strictly  a  poem  in  honor  of  his  great 
patron ;  and  being  such,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it 
should  be  written  in  a  light  and  almost  satirical  vein.  At 
the  opening,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  parody  on  the  "  Divina  Commedia  ; ''  for  it 
begins  with  the  wanderings  of  the  author  in  an  obscure 
wood,  after  which  he  passes  through  regions  of  misery, 
where  he  beholds  the  punishments  of  the  dead  ;  visits  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  he  sees  the  great  of  former 
ages ;  and,  at  last,  comes  to  Mount  Pamassus,  where  he 
is  present  at  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  the  yet  living  object 
of  his  reverence  and  admiration.  The  versification  of  the 
poem  is  easy,  and  some  passages  in  it  are  amusing ;  but, 
in  general,  it  is  rendered  dull  by  unprofitable  learning. 
The  best  portions  are  those  merely  descriptive. 

But  whether  Juan  de  Mena,  in  his  "  Coronation,"  in- 
tended deliberately  to  be  liie  parodist  of  Dante  or  not,  it 

60  The  addition  of  Olivares  is  to  be  found  self;  of  Juan  de  Mena  and  the  Marquis  of 
in  the  edition  of  1552,  and  in  several  other  Santillana, —one  Pedro  Guillen, — aconsid- 
editions  of  Juan  de  Mena*8  works.  An-  erable  amount  of  whose  poetry,  in  the  fash- 
other  addition,  about  three  times  longer  and  ion  of  the  time,  is  still  to  be  found  in  MS. 
no  better,  by  Gomez  Manrique,  is  in  the  at  Seville,  as  I  learn  from  a  note  to  the 
edition  of  1666  •,  and  there  is  yet  a  third —  Spanish  translation  of  this  work,  TcMn.  I. 
very  short  —  by  a  disciple,  as  he  calls  him-  pp.  551-553. 
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is  quite  plain  that  in  his  principal  work,  called  "The 
Labyrinth/'  he  became  Dante's  serious  imitator.  This 
long  poem  —  which  he  seems  to  have  begun  very  eariy, 
and  whicht  though  he  occupied  himself  much  with  its 
composition,  he  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death  —  consists  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  HisLabyrinto 
lines,  divided  into  stanzas  ;  each  stanza  being  ^^  Trecientas. 
composed  of  two  redondillas  in  those  long  lines  which 
were  then  called  "  versos  de  arte  mayor,"  or  verses  of 
higher  art,  because  they  were  supposed  to  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  skill  than  the  shorter  verses  used  in 
the  old  national  measures.  The  poem  itself  is  sometimes 
called  ''  The  Labyrinth,"  probably  from  the  intricacy  of 
its  plan,  and  sometimes  ''  The  Three  Hundred,"  because 
that  was  originally  the  number  of  its  coplas  or  stanzas.  Its 
purpose  is  nothing  less  than  to  teach,  by  vision  and  alle- 
gory, whatever  relates  to  the  duties  or  the  destiny  of 
man ;  and  the  rules  by  which  its  author  was  governed  in 
its  composition  are  evidently  gathered  from  the  example 
of  Dante  in  his  "  Divina  Commedia,"  and  from  Dante's 
precepts  in  his  treatise  ''  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia." 

After  the  dedication  of  the  Labyrinth  to  John  the  Sec- 
ond, and  some  other  preparatory  and  formal  parts,  the 
poem  opens  with  the  author's  wanderings  in  a 
wood,  like  Dante,  exposed  to  beasts  of  prey. 
While  there,  he  is  met  by  Providence,  who  comes  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiftil  woman,  and  offers  to  lead  him, 
by  a  sure  path,  through  the  dangers  that  beset  him,  and 
to  explain,  ''  as  fax  as  they  are  palpable  to  human  under- 
standing," the  dark  mysteries  of  life  that  oppress  his 
spirit.  This  promise  she  Mfils  by  carrying  him  to  what 
she  calls  the  spherical  centre  of  the  ^ve  zones  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  a  point  where  the  poet  is  supposed  to  see 
at  once  all  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  earth.  There 
sh0  shows  him  three  vast  mystical  wheels, — the  wheels 
of  Destiny,  —  two  representing  the  past  and  the  future, 
in  constant  rest,  and  the  third  representing  the  present, 
in  constant  motion.  Each  contains  its  appropriate  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  and  through  each  are  extended 
the  seven  circles  of  the  seven  planetary  influences  that 
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govern  the  fates  of  mortal  men ;  the  characters  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  are  explained  to  the  poet  by 
his  divine  guide,  as  their  shadows  rise  before  him  in  these 
mysterious  circles.  * 

Prom  this  point,  therefore,  the  poem  becomes  a  con- 
fused gallery  of  mythological  and  historical  portraits. 
Its  char-  arranged,  as  in  the  ''  Paradise ''  of  Dante,  accord- 
acter.  i^g  to  the  Order  of  the  seven  planets.^  They 
have  generally  little  merit,  and  are  often  shadowed  forth 
very  indistinctly.  The  best  sketches  are  those  of  person- 
ages who  lived  in  the  poet's  own  time  or  country ;  some 
drawn  with  courtly  flattery,  like  the  king's  and  the  Con- 
stable's ;  others  with  more  truth,  as  well  as  more  skill, 
like  those  of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  Juan  de  Merlo, 
and  the  young  Ddvalos,  whose  premature  fate  is  re- 
corded in  a  few  lines  of  unwonted  power  and  tender- 
ness.*^ 

The  story  told  most  in  detail  is  that  of  the  Count  de 
Niebla,  who,  in  1436,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  sacrificed 
Its  episode  ^^s  own  life  in  a  noble  attempt  to  save  that  of  one 
on  Niebla.  of  his  dependants  ;  the  boat  in  which  the  Count 
might  have  been  rescued  being  too  small  to  save  the 
whole  of  the  party,  who  thus  all  perished  together  in  a 
flood-tide.  This  disastrous  event,  and  especially  the  self- 
devotion  of  Niebla,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  nobles 
of  the  kingdom,  and  at  that  moment  employed  on  a  dar- 
ing expedition  against  the  Moors,  are  recorded  in  the 


Bi  The  author  of  the  "  Di&Iogo  de  las  1492,  and  in  another  collection  of  the  same 

Lenguas "  (Mayans   y   Siscar,   Origenes,  period,  but  without  date.    They  are  in  all 

Tom.  n.  p.  148)  complained  of  the  frequent  the  old  Cancioneros  Generales,  and  in  a 

obscurities  in  Joan  de  Mena's  poetry,  three  succession  of  separate  editions,  from  1496 

centuries  ago, — a  fitult  made  abundantly  to  our  own  times.    And,  besides  all  this, 

apparent  in  the  elaborate  Aplanations  of  the  learned   Heman   Nunez  de  Guzman 

his  dark  passages  by  the  two  oldest  and  printed  such  a  commentary  on  them  in 

most  learned  of  his  commentators.  1499  as  could  hardly  have  been  expected 

^  Juan  de  Mena  has  always  stood  well  from  a  laborer  on  the  Complutensian  Poly- 

with  his  countrymen,  if  he  has  not  been  glott,  and  the  still  more  learned  Francisco 

absolutely  popular.    Verses  by  him  ap^  Sanchez  de  las  Brozas,  commonly  called 

peared,  during  his  lifetime,  in  the  Can-  £1  Brocense,  printed  another  shorter  and 

cionero  of  Baena,  and  immediately  after-  better,  in  a  very  neat  and  small  Tolume,  in 

wards  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Constable.  1682 ;  one  or  the  other  of  which  accom- 

Others  are  in  the  collection  of  poems  al-  panies  the  poems  for  their  elucidation  in 

ready  noticed,   printed   at   Saragossa  in  nearly  every  edition  since. 
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chronicles  of  the  age,  and  introduced  by  Juan  de  Mena 
in  the  following  characteristic  stanzas :  ® 

And  he  who  seems  to  sit  upon  that  bark, 
Invested  by  the  cruel  waves,  that  wait 
And  welter  round  him  to  prepare  his  fe-te,  — 

His  and  his  bold  companions',  in  their  dark 

And  watery  abyss  ;  —  that  stately  form 
Is  Count  Niebla's,  he  whose  honored  name. 
More  brave  than  fortunate,  has  given  to  &me 

The  very  tide  that  drank  his  life-blood  warm. 

And  they  that  eagerly  around  him  press. 
Though  men  of  noble  mark  and  bold  emprise. 
Grow  pale  and  dim  as  his  full  glories  rise. 

Showing  their  own  peculiar  honors  less. 

Thus  Carrion  or  Arlanza,  sole  and  free. 
Bears,  like  Pisuerga,  each  its  several  name. 
And  triumphs  in  its  undivided  fame. 

As  a  &ir,  graceful  stream.    But  when  the  three 

Are  joined  in  one,  each  yields  its  separate  right. 
And  their  accumulated  headlong  course 
We  call  Duero.    Thus  might  these  enforce 

Each  his  own  claim  to  stand  the  noblest  knight. 
If  brave  Niebla  came  not  with  his  blaze 
Of  glory  to  eclipse  their  humbler  praise. 

Too  much  honor  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  such  poetry ; 
but  there  is  little  in  Juan  de  Mena's  works  equal  to  this 
specimen,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  free  from 
the  pedantry  and  conceits  that  disfigure  most  of  his 
writings. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Labyrinth  received  great 
admiration  from  the  court  of  John  the  Second,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  king  himself,  whose  physician,  we  are  told, 

M  Cr6niOA  de  D.  Joan  el  Segundo,  Ano       Y  los  que  lo  cercan  porel  derredor, 
1436,  c.  8.    Mena,  Trescientas,  Cop.  160-  Puesto  que  fUcBsen  magniflcos  hombrei, 

-  Q2  ^'^  titulos  todos  de  todos  sus  nombres, 

£1  nombre  les  cubre  de  aquel  ra  sefior  ; 

,  ,    .  .   ,  Que  todos  los  hechos  que  8on  de  valor 

Aquel  que  en  la  barca  pare(»  sentado.  ^p^  ,^  ^^^^^       )^^  ^^^ 

Vestido,  en  engano  de  lat  bravas  ondw,  q^^„^^  w  juntan  y  van  de  consuno, 

En  aguas  crueles,  ya  nuu.  que  no  honda.,  ^^^^^  ^^  J^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

Con  mucha  gran  gente  en  la  mar  anegado, 

£a  el  valiente,  no  bien  fortunado,  Arlanza,  Pisuerga,  y  aun  Carrion, 
Muy  virtuoso,  perlnclito  Conde  Oozan  de  nombre  de  rios  ;  empero 

De  Niebla,  que  todos  sabeis  bien  adonde  Despues  de  juntados  llamamos  los  Duero  { 

Di6  fin  al  dia  del  cuno  hadado.  Hacemos  de  muchos  una  relacion. 

80 
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wrote  to  the  poet :  "  Your  polished  and  erudite  work, 
called  '  The  Second  Order  of  Mercury/  hath  much  pleased 
Its  courtly  ^^s  Majesty,  who  carries  it  with  him  when  he 
success.  journeys  about,  or  goes  a-hunting/'"  And 
again  :  "  The  end  of  the  '  third  circle  '  pleased  the  king 
much.  I  read  it  to  his  Majesty,  who  keeps  it  on  his  table 
with  his  prayer-book,  and  takes  it  up  often.''  ^  Indeed, 
the  whole  poem  was,  it  seems,  submitted  to  the  king, 
piece  by  piece,  as  it  was  composed  ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
in  one  instance,  at  least,  it  received  a  royal  correction, 
which  still  stands  unaltered.^  His  Majesty  even  advised 
that  it  should  be  extended  from  three  hundred  stanzas  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  though  for  no  better  reason 
than  to  make  their  number  correspond  exactly  with  that 
of  the  days  in  the  year ;  and  the  twenty-four  stanzas 
commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  it  are  supposed  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  fulfil  the  monarch's  command.  But, 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  nobody  now  wishes  the  poem 
to  be  longer  than  it  is.^ 

w  Cibdareal,  Epist.  XX.  notice  hereafter,  such  as  the  second  and 

K  Ibid.,  Epist.  XLIX.  third  parts  of  Lebrixa's  "  Triaca  del  Ahna," 

w  Ibid.,  Epist.  XX.  1515 ;  Juan  de  Padilla's  " Retablo  and  Triun- 

67  They  first  appeared  in  1517,  and  are  fos,"1518,and,the  most  extravagant  of  them 

printed  separately  in  the  Gancionero  Gten-  all,  Tanco  de  Frexenal's  poems  on  Charles 

eral  of  1573  ;  but  do  not  appear  at  all  in  V.  in  1547.    But  two  or  three,  suggested  by 

the  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  poet  in  Don  Pascual,  rather  belong  here.     They 

1566,  and  were  not  commented  upon  by  are  (1)  Heman  Vazquez  de  Tapia,  who,  in 

Heman  Nunez.     It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  1497,  published,  in  an  hundred  and  fifty- 

whether  they  were  really  written  by  Juan  two  coplas,  like  Juan  de  Mena*s,  an  ac- 

de  Mena.    If  they  were,  they  must  proba-  count  of  the  Fiestas  that  were  held  at 

bly  have  been  produced  after  the  king's  Santander  and  elsewhere,  on  the  arriyal  of 

death,  for  they  are  far  from  being  flattering  Margaret  of  Flanders,  daughter  of  the  Em- 

to  him.    On  this  account  I  am  disposed  peror  Maximilian.    (2.)   Diego  Guillen  de 

to  think  they  are  not  genuine  }  for  the  Avila,  whose  Panegirico  of  Queen  Isa- 

poet  seems  to  have  permitted  his  great  bella,  and  a  somewhat  similar  poem  on  the 

eulogies  of  the  king  and  of  the  Constable  well-known  Alonso  Carillo,  Archbishop  of 

to  stand  after  the  death  of  both  of  them.  Toledo,  were  published  at  Bome,  in  1500, 

Juan   de    Mena   also    translated    into  where  their   author   lived.    And  (3)  Al- 

affected  prose,  full  of  Latinisms,  a  para-  fonso  Fernandez,  who  wrote  a  long  chron- 

phrase,  by  Ausonius,  of  the  IVth  century,  icling  poem  in  honor  of  Gonzalvo  of  Cor- 

of  a  part  of  the  Iliad,  which  was  pub-  dova,  and  the  conquest  of  Naples,  entitled 

lishedin4to,atValladolid,1510,inaboutflf.  Partenopea^  published  at  Rome  in  1516, 

47.  Gayangos,  Spanish  translation  of  this  after  the  death  of  its  author,  who  spent 

History,  Tom.  I.  p.  547.  there  the  last  years  of  his  life.   But  neither 

As  Don  Pascual  de  Ga,yangos  has  well  of  these  poems  has  any  value,  I  think, 

observed,  in  the  translation  just  referred  to  except  to  mark  the  struggle  that  was  go- 

(Tom.  II.  p.  458),  traces  of  the  school  of  ing  on  to  maintain  the  old  style  of  poetry 

Juan  de  Mena  can  be  found  as  low  as  the  in  coplas  de  arte  mayor  after  the  manner 

Bixteenth  century.    Some  of  these  I  shall  of  Juan  de  Mena. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  CASTILIAN   LANGFAGE.  —  POETS   OF   THE  TIME  OP  JOHN 

THE  SECOND. VILLASANDINO. FRANCISCO  IMPERIAL. BAENA. 

RODRIGUEZ   DEL  PADRON.  —  PROSE  WRITERS.  —  CIBDAREAL  AND  FER- 
NAN  PEREZ  DE  GUZMAN. 

In  one  point  of  view,  all  the  works  of  Juan  de  Mena 
are  of  consequence.  They  mark  the  progress  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  language,  which,  in  his  hands,  advanced  progress  of 
more  than  it  had  for  a  long  period  before.  From  ^  ^j^"' 
fhe  time  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  nearly  two  centu-  s^^^- 
ries  had  elapsed,  in  which,  though  this  fortunate  dialect  had 
almost  completely  asserted  its  supremacy  over  its  rivals, 
and  by  the  force  of  political  circumstances  had  been  spread 
through  a  large  part  of  Spain,  still,  little  had  been  done  to 
enrich,  and  nothing  to  raise  or  purify  it.  The  grave  and 
stately  tone  of  the  "  Partidas  "  and  the  "  General  Chron- 
icle'' had  not  again  been  reached;  the  lighter  air  of  ihe 
''  Conde  Lucanor ''  had  not  been  attempted.  Indeed,  such 
wild  and  troubled  times  as  those  of  Peter  the  Cruel  and 
the  three  monarchs  who  had  followed  him  on  the  throne 
permitted  men  to  think  of  little  except  their  personal  safety 
and  their  immediate  well-being. 

But  now,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  though  the 
affairs  of  the  country  were  hardly  more  composed,  they 
had  taken  the  character  rather  of  feuds  between  the  great 
nobles  fhan  of  wars  with  the  throne ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  knowledge  and  literary  culture,  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, were  not  only  held  in  honor,  but  had  become 
a  courtly  fashion.  Style,  therefore,  began  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  consequence,  and  the  choice  of  words7  as 
the  first  step  towards  elevating  and  improving  it,  was 
attempted  by  those  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the 

(351) 
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highest  class,  that  then  gave  its  tone  alike  to  letters  and 
to  manners.  But  a  serious  obstacle  was  at  once  found  to 
such  a  choice  of  phraseology  as  was  demanded.  The 
language  of  Castile  had,  from  the  first,  been  dignified  and 
picturesque,  but  it  had  never  been  rich.  Juan  de  Mena, 
therefore,  looked  round  to  see  how  he  could  enlarge  his 
poetical  vocabulary ;  and  if  he  had  adopted  means  more 
discreet,  or  shown  more  judgment  in  the  use  of  those  to 
which  he  resorted,  he  might  almost  have  modelled  the 
Spanish  into  such  forms  as  he  chose. 

As  it  was,  he  rendered  it  good  service.  He  took  boldly 
such  words  as  he  thought  suitable  to  his  purpose,  where 
Juan  de  Me-  evcr  he  fouud  them  ;  chiefly  from  the  Latin,  but 
ment^'Sr^  somctimcs  from  other  languages.^  Unhappily,  he 
language,  excrciscd  uo  proper  skill  in  the  selection.  Some 
of  the  many  he  adopted  were  low  and  trivial,  and  his  ex- 
ample failed  to  give  them  dignity ;  others  were  not  better 
than  those  for  which  they  were  substituted,  and  so  were 
not  afterwards  used  ;  and  yet  others  were  quite  too  for- 
eign in  their  structure  and  sound  to  strike  root  where  they 
should  never  have  been  transplanted.  Much,  therefore, 
of  what  Juan  de  Mena  did  in  this  respect  was  unsuccess- 
ful. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  language  of  Spanish 
poetry  was  strengthened  and  its  versification  ennobled  by 
his  efforts,  and  that  the  example  he  set,  followed,  as  it 
was,  by  Lucena,  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  Garci  Sanchez  de 
Badajos,  the  Manriques,  and  others,  laid  the  true  founda- 

1  Thus  fi^  Talencian  or  ProrenQal  for  we  hare  c\ktr  for  h^art^  tiesta  tor  Aeod, 

A</o,  in  the  *'  Trescientas,"  Copla  87,  and  etc. ;   in  Berceo,  we  have  asemblar,  to 

trinquete  for  foregail,  in  Gopla  165,  may  meet  j  aopearyto aupy  etc.    (See  DonQuix 

serve  as  specimens.    Lope  de  Vega  (Obras  ote,  ed.  Cl^mencin,  1885,  Tom.  lY.  p.  66.) 

Sueltas,  Tom.  lY.  p.  474)  complains  of  Juan  If,  therefore,  we  find  a  few  French  words  in 

de  Mena's  Latinisms,  which  are  indeed  very  Juan  de  Mena  that  are  no  longer  used, 

awkward  and  abundant,  and  cites  the  ftd-  like  sage,  which  he  makes  a  dissyllable 

lowing  line :  guttural  to  rhyme  with  viage  in  Copla  \67, 

El  wnor  ei  ficto,  ruilloco,  pigro.  ^e  may  presume  he  found  them  abeady  in 

I  do  not  remember  It  j  but  it  is  as  bad  as  ***«  hmguage,  from  which  they  have  since 

some  of  the  worst  verses  of  the  same  sort  ^*^^  dropped.    But  Juan  de  Mena  was,  in 

for  which  Ronsard  has  been  ridiculed.    It  *"  respects,  too  bold  j  and,  as  the  learned 

should  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  the  Sanniento  says  of  him  in  a  manuscript 

earliest  periods  of  the  CastiUan  language,  '^Wch  I  possess,  "Blany  of  his  words  are 

there  was  a  greater  connection  with  the  »<>*  ^^  *"  Castilian,  and  were  never  used 

French  than  there  was  in  the  time  of  Juan  ®**®'  before  his  time  or  after  it.'» 
de  Mena.    Thus,  in  the  "  Poem  of  the  Cid," 
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tions  for  the  greater  and  more  judicious  enlargement  of 
the  whole  Castilian  vocabulary  in  the  age  that  followed. 

Another  poet,  who,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second, 
enjoyed  a  reputation  which  has  faded  away  much  more 
than  that  of  Juan  de  Mena,  is  Alfonso  Alvarez 
de  Villasandino,  sometimes  called  De  lUescas.  vareadevii- 
His  earliest  verses  seem  to  have  been  written  in  ^*®*°^"***- 
the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  but  others  fall  within  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  John  the  Second.  A  few  of  them 
are  addressed  to  this  last  monarch,  and  many  more  to  his 
queen,  to. the  Constable,  to  the  Infante  Don  Ferdinand, 
afterwards  King  of  Aragon,  and  to  other  distinguished 
personages  of  the  time.  From  different  parts  of  them, 
we  leam  that  their  author  was  a  soldier  and  a  courtier  ; 
that  he  was  married  twice,  and  repented  heartily  of  his 
second  match ;  and  that  he  was  generally  poor,  and  often 
sent  bold  solicitations  to  everybody,  from  the  king  down- 
wards, asking  for  places,  for  money,  and  even  for  clothes. 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  are  small.  He  speaks  of  Dante, 
but  gives  no  proof  of  familiarity  with  Italian  literature. 
In  fact,  his  verses  are  rather  in  the  Proven9al  forms,  though 
their  courtly  tone  and  personal  claims  predominate  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  prevent  anything  else  from  being  g^j^  of  hig 
distinctly  hearcf.  Puns,  conceits,  and  quibbles,  p^^- 
to  please  the  taste  of  his  great  friends,  are  intruded  every- 
where ;  yet  perhaps  he  gained  his  chief  favor  by  his  versi- 
fication, which  is  sometimes  uncommonly  easy  and  flowing, 
and  by  his  rhymes,  which  are  singularly  abundant,  and 
almost  uniformly  exact.^ 

At  any  rate,  he  was  much  regarded  by  his  contempo- 
raries. The  Marquis  of  Santillana  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  the  leading  poets  of  his  age,  and  says  that  he  wrote  a 
great  number  of  songs  and  other  short  poems,  or  decires, 


s  Aocoonts  of  Villasandino  are  found  in  Their  number  is,  I  think,  two  hundred  and 

Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  It.  forty-three.    The  best  account  of  him  is  in 

p.  341  •,  and  Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  the  notes  to  that  Cancionero  (pp.  640,  sqq.), 

Tom.  I.  pp.  200,  etc.    Some  of  his  poems  where  are  added  a  few  more  of  his  poems  j 

are  in  the  Academy's  edition  of  the  Chron-  the   limits  within  which   all  his  known 

kdes  of  Ayala,  Tom.  II.  pp.  604,  615,  621,  works  were  written  being,  according  to  the 

026,  646 ;  but  the  mass  of  his  works  is  to  estimate  there  made,  1374  and  1423. 
be  fimnd  in  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  1851. 
80* 
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which  were  well  liked  and  widely  spread.*  It  is  not  re- 
markable, therefore,  when  Baena,  for  the  amusement  of 
John  the  Second  and  his  court,  made  the  collection  of 
His  courtly  poctry  which  now  passes  under  his  name,  that 
success.  i^Q  filled  much  of  it  with  verses  by  Villasandino, 
who  is  declared  by  the  courtly  scribe  to  be  ''the  light, 
and  mirror,  and  crown,  and  monarch,  of  all  the  poets  that, 
till  that  time,  had  lived  in  Spain.''  But  the  poems  Baena 
admired  are  almost  all  of  them  so  short  and  so  personal, 
that  they  were  soon  forgotten,  with  the  circumstances  that 
gave  them  birth.  Several  are  curious,  because  they  were 
written  to  be  used  by  persons  of  distinction  in  the  state, 
such  as  the  Adelantado  Manrique,  the  Count  de  Buelna, 
and  the  Great  Constable,  all  of  whom  were  among  Villa- 
sandino's  admirers,  and  employed  him  to  write  verses 
which  passed  afterwards  under  their  own  names.  Of  one 
short  poem,  a  Hymn  to  the  Madonna,  the  author  himself 
thought  so  well,  that  he  often  said  it  would  purely  clear 
him,  in  the  other  world,  from  the  power  of  the  Arch- 
enemy.** 

Francisco  Imperial,  bom  in  Genoa,  but  in  fact  a  Span- 
iard, whose  home  was  at  Seville,  is  also  among  the  poets 
who  were  favored  at  this  period,  and  who  belonged  to  the 
same  artificial  school  with  Villasandino.  The  principal  of 
Francisco  im-  ^^^  lougcr  pocms  is  ou  the  hiTih  of  King  John, 
T^^^'  in  1406,  and  most  of  the  others  are  on  subjects 

connected,  like  this,  with  transient  interests.  One,  how- 
ever, from  its  tone  and  singular  subject,  is  stiU  interesting. 
It  is  on  the  fate  of  a  lady,  who,  having  been  taken  among 
the  spoils  of  a  great  victory  in  the  far  East,  by  Tamer- 

>  Sanches,  Tom.  I.  p.  Ix.  A  U  que  me  fhs  Terir 

*  The  Hymn  in  question  is  in  Castro,  Tom.  Coidoso  desque  U  vl,  etc 

I.  p.  269  ]  but,  as  a  specimen  of  YUlasaudi-  But,  as  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  sayt 

no's  easiest  manner,  I  prefer  the  following  (Madrid,1782,4to,p.  223),  "They  are  verses 

verses,  which  he  wrote  for  Count  Pero  Nino,  that  might  be  attributed  to  any  other  gal- 

to  be  given  to  the  Lady  Beatrice,  of  whom,  as  lant  or  any  other  lady,  so  that  it  seems  as 

was  noticed  when  speaking  of  his  Chronicle,  if  TiUasandino  prepared  such  couplets  to 

the  Count  was  enamored ;  be  given  to  the  first  person  that  should 

La  que  alempre  obeded,  ask  for  them  j "  —  words  cited  here,  because 

E  obedezco  todavia,  they  apply  to  a  great  deal  of  the  poetiy  of 

Mai  pecado.  aolo  un  dla  ^^^  ^j^  ^^  j^^^^^  H^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^ 

I«on  86  le  membra  de  mi.  ^.  .^    i  ■•  ^  ^ 

Pq^i  the  coldest  commcmplaces,  and  some  of 

Men  tempo  en  lervir  which  was  used,  no  doubt,  as  this  was. 
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lane,  was  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  Henry  the  Third 
of  Castile  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Genoese 
touches  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  her  condition  with 
poetical  tenderness.* 

Of  the  remaining  poets  who  were  more  or  less  valued 
in  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  all.  Most  of  them  are  now  known 
only  to  antiquarian  curiosity.  Of  by  far  the  greater  part 
very  little  remains ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  persons  whose  names  the  poems  bear  were 
their  real  authors  or  not.  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  the 
editor  of  the  collection  in  which  most  of  them   „,,,,. 

Poets  of  the 

are  found,  wrote  a  good  deal,^  and  so  did  Fer-  time  of  Joha 
rant  Manuel  de   Lando/  Juan   Rodriguez   del 
Padron,®  Pedro  Velez  de  Guevara,  and  Gerena  and  Gala- 
vera.*^    Probably,  however,  nothing  remains  of  the  infe- 


B  The  notioes  of  Francisco  Imperial  are  in 
Sanchez  (Tom.  I.  pp.  Ix.,  205,  etc.);  in  Ar- 
gote  de  Molina's  "Nob]pza  del  Andalusia" 
(1588,  ff.  244,  260);  and  in  his  Discourse 
prefixed  to  the  "  Yida  del  Oran  Tamorlan  " 
(Madrid,  1782,  4to,  p.  3).  His  poems  are 
in  Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  296, 301,  etc.,  and  in 
the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  1851.  He  speaks 
of  Dante,  and  gives  other  indications  of  his 
knowledge  oi  Italian,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  native  of  Genoa;  but  not  one 
of  his  poems  is  in  ttie  Italian  manner,  nor 
does  he  show  any  disposition  to  introduce 
that  manner  into  Spanish  po^ry .  His  alle- 
gorical poem  on  the  Seven  Virtues  (No.  250) 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  it ;  but,  though 
he  refers  to  Dante  in  it,  and  even  cites  him, 
the  manner — the  form — is  not  Italian. 

«  Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  319-330,  etc. 

7  Ferrant  Manuel  de  Lando  is  noted  as  a 
page  of  John  II.  in  Argote  de  Molina's 
^'Sucesion  de  los  Manueles,"  prefixed  to 
the  "  Conde  Lucanor,"  1575 ;  and  his  poems 
are  said  to  have  been  "agradables  para 
aquel  siglo."  Thirty-one  of  them  are  in  the 
Cancionero  of  Baena,  1851.  When  he  died 
is  uncertain,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
old  man  in  1414.    Baena,  p.  651. 

8  That  is,  if  the  Juan  Rodriguee  del  Pa- 
dron,  whose  poems  occur  in  Baena  (Canci- 
onero, p.  506),  and  in  the  manuscript  Can- 
cionero called  Estuniga's  (f.  18),  be  the 
same,  as  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  be, 


with  the  Juan  Bodriguez  del  Padron  of  the 
"  Cancionero  General,''  1578  (ff.  121-124 
and  elsewhere).  But  of  this  I  entertain 
doubts.  The  Marquis  Pidal,  however, 
considers  them  to  be  one  and  the  same 
person  ;  and  a  pleasant  mystification,  first 
published  by  him  in  1839,  of  the  supposed 
love  adventures  of  Bodriguez  del  Padron, 
then  represented  by  him  as  an  Aragonese 
nobleman,  with  the  Queen  of  Henry  IV., 
may  be  found  in  Mote  GCLIII.  to  the  Gan> 
cionero  of  Baena.  But  he  admits.  In  the 
same  note,  1851,  that  Rodriguez  del  Padron, 
or  Rodriguez  de  la  Camara,  as  he  was 
often  called,  was  not  a  nobleman  of  Aragon, 
attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  but  a 
Galician,  attached  to  the  person  of  Don 
^Sedza  de  Cervantes,  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  in  the  time  of  John  II.,  with  no 
proof  that  he  lived  into  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  The  queen  of  Henry  IV.  referred  to 
is  the  same  of  whom  Mariana,  with  a  true 
Castilian  itseling,  thinks  It  becoming  to  re- 
cord (lib.  XXTTI.  0.  5)  that,  having  danced 
with  the  French  ambassador  in  1463,  on 
his  arrival  at  court,  that  personage  gal- 
lantly vowed  he  would  never  dance  again. 
She  was  very  attractive,  and  Mariana,  a 
little  further  on  (cap.  11),  tells  as  bad  a 
story  of  her  as  the  one  the  Marquis  Pidal 
invented. 
B  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  pp.  199,  207,  208. 
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rior  authors  more  interesting  than  a  Vision  composed  by 
Diego  de  Castillo,  the  chronicler,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso 
the  Fifth  of  Aragon,^®  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Henry  the  Third  of  Castile,  given  in  the  person  of 
the  monarch  himself,  by  Pero  Ferrus  ; "  —  poems  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  the  similar  sketches  found,  in  the 
old  English  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates/' 

But,  while  verse  was  so  much  cultivated,  prose,  though 
less  regarded  and  not  coming  properly  into  the  fashionable 
literature  of  the  age,  made  some  progress.  We  turn, 
-^         .,      therefore,  now  to  two  writers  who  flourished  in 

Prose  writers  .  «   t   i         in 

of  the  time  of  the  rcigu  of  Johu  the  Second,  and  who  seem  to 
furnish,  with  the  contemporary  chronicles  and 
other  similar  works  already  noticed,  the  true  character  of 
the  better  prose  literature  of  their  time. 

The  first  of  them  is  Feman  Gomez  de  Cibdareal,  who, 
if  there  ever  were  such  a  person,  was  the  king's  phy- 
Feman  Gto-  ^^^^^^f  ^^^f  ^°  somc  rcspccts,  his  Confidential 
mA  decib-  and  familiar  friend.  He  was  bom,  according 
to  the  Letters  that  pass  under  his  name,  about 
1386,^  and,  though  not  of  a  distinguished  family,  had  for 
his  godfather  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the  great  chronicler 
and  chancellor  of  Castile.  When  he  was  not  yet  four- 
and-twenty  years  old,  John  the  Second  being  still  a  child, 
Cibdareal  entered  the  royal  service,  and  remained  attached 
to  the  king's  person  till  the  death  of  his  master,  when  we 
lose  sight  of  him  altogether.  During  this  long  period  of 
above  forty  years,  he  maintained  a  correspondence,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  more  than  once,  with 
many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  state  :  with  the  king 

10  It  is  published  by  Ochoa,  in  the  same  his  birth  is  there  placed  about  1388,  though 
Tolume  with  the  inedited  poems  of  the  he  himself  (Ep.  105)  says  he  was  sixty- 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  where  it  is  followed  eight  years  old  in  1454,  which  gives  1386 
by  poems  of  Suero  de  Ribera  (who  occurs  as  the  true  date.  But  we  know  absolutely 
also  in  Baena's  Cancionero,  and  that  of  nothing  of  him  beyooAl  what  we  find  in  the 
Estuniga),  Juan  de  Duenas  (who  occurs  letters  that  pass  under  his  name.  The 
in  Estuniga's),  and  one  or  two  others  of  no  .  Noticia  prefixed  to  the  edition  refierred  to 
value, — all  of  the  age  of  John  II.  was — as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface  to 

11  Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  310-312.  the  Chronicle  of  Alvaro  de  Luna  (Madrid 

12  xhe  best  life  of  Cibdareal  is  prefixed  1784,  4to)  —  prepared  by  Llaguno  Ami- 
te his  Letters  (Madrid,  ed.  1775, 4to).    But  rola. 
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himself,  with  several  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
with  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen  and  men  of  let- 
ters, among  the  last  of  whom  were  Alfonso  de  Cartagena 
and  Juan  de  Mena.  A  part  of  this  correspondence, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  five  letters,  Hiscorrespond- 
written  between  1426  and  1454,  has  been  pub-  ^°^®- 
lished,  in  two  editions  ;  the  first  claiming  to  be  of  1499, 
and  the  last  prepared  in  1TT5,  with  some  care,  by  Ami- 
rola,  the  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History. 
Most  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  honest  physician 
and  courtier  in  these  letters  are  still  interesting ;  and 
some  of  them,  like  the  death  of  the  Constable,  which  he 
describes  minutely  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  are  im- 
portant, if  they  can  be  trusted  as  genuine.  In  almost 
all  he  wrote,  he  shows  the  good-nature  and  good  sense 
which  preserved  for  him  the  favor  of  leading  persons  in 
the  opposite  factions  of  the  time,  and  which,  though  h© 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Constable,  yet  prevented 
him  from  being  blind  to  that  great  man's  faults,  or  becom- 
ing involved  in  his  fate.  The  tone  of  the  correspondence 
is  simple  and  natural,  always  quite  Castilian,  and  some- 
times very  amusing ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  repeat- 
ing court  gossip  to  the  Grand  Justiciary  of  Castile,  or 
telling  stories  to  Juan  de  Mena.  But  a  very  interesting 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Orense,  containing  an  account  of 
John  the  Second's  death,  will  perhaps  give  a  better  idea 
of  its  author's  general  spirit  and  manner,  and,  at  the  same  c 
time,  exhibit  somewhat  of  his  personal  character. 

"  I  foresee  very  plainly,"  he  says  to  the  Bishop,  '*  that 
you  will  read  with  tears  this  letter,  which  I  write  to  you 
in  anguish.  We  are  both  become  orphans  ;  and  so  has 
all  Spain.     For  the  good  and  noble   and  iust  „, 

rr-Ti,  •  ij.jj  Aj^^   account 

Kmg  John,  our  sovereign  lord,  is  dead.  And  of  the  death 
I,  miserable  man  that  I  am, — who  was  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  old  when  I  entered  his  service  with  the 
Bachelor  Arrevalo,  and  have,  till  I  am  now  sixty-eight, 
lived  in  his  palace,  or,  I  might  almost  say,  in  his  bed- 
chamber and  next  his  bed,  always  in  his  confidence,  and 
yet  never  thinking  of  myself,  —  I  should  now  have  but 
a  poor  pension  of  thirty  thousand  maravedis  for  my  long 
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service,  if,  just  at  his  death,  he  had  not  ordered  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cibdareal  to  be  given  to  my  son,  who  I  pray 
may  be  happier  than  his  father  has  been.  But,  in  truth, 
I  had  always  thought  to  die  before  his  Highness  ;  whereas 
he  died  in  my  presence,  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, a  blessed  saint,  whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  sor- 
rowing over  his  sins.  It  was  a  sharp  fever  that  destroyed 
him.  He  was  much  wearied  with  travelling  about  hither 
and  thither  ;  and  he  had  always  the  death  of  Don  Alvaro 
de  Luna  before  him,  grieving  about  it  secretly,  and  seeing 
that  the  nobles  were  never  the  more  quiet  for  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  persuaded  the 
King  of  Portugal  to  think  he  had  grounds  of  complaint 
concerning  the  wars  in  Barbary,  and  that  the  king  had 
answered  him  with  a  crafty  letter.  All  this  wore  his 
heart  out.  And  sp,  travelling  along  from  Avila  to  Me- 
dina, a  paroxysm  came  upon  him  with  a  sharp  fever,  that 
seemed  at  first  as  if  it  would  kill  him  straightway.  And 
the  Prior  of  Guadalupe  sent  directly  for  Prince  Henry ; 
for  he  was  afraid  som0  of  the  nobles  would  gather  for 
the  Infante  Don  Alfonso;  but  it  pleased  God  that  the 
king  recovered  his  faculties  by  means  of  a  medicine  I 
gave  him.  And  so  he  went  on  to  Valladolid ;  but,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  was  struck  with  death, 
as  I  said  before  the  Bachelor  Prias,  who  held  it  to  be  a 
small  matter,  and  before  the  Bachelor  Beteta,  who  held 

what  I  said  to  be  an  idle  tale The  consolation  that 

remains  to  me  is  that  he  died  like  a  Christian  king, 
faithful  and  loyal  to  his  Maker.  Three  hours  before  he 
gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said  to  me  :  '  Bachelor  Cibdareal, 
I  ought  to  have  been  bom  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and 
then  I  should  have  been  a  friar  of  Abrojo,  and  not  a  King 
of  Castile.'  And  then  he  asked  pardon  of  all  about  him, 
if  he  had  done  them  any  wrong  ;  and  bade  me  ask  it  for 
him  of  those  of  whom  he  could  not  ask  it  himself.  I 
followed  him  to  his  grave  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  then  came 
to  this  lonely  room  in  th,e  suburbs  ;  for  I  am  now  so 
weary  of  life  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  loosen  me  from  it,  much  as  men  commonly  fear 
death.     Two  days  ago  I  went  to  see  the  queen  ;  but  I 
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found  the  palace  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  so  empty, 
that  the  house  of  the  Admiral  and  that  of  Count  Bene- 
vente  are  better  served.  King  Henry  keeps  all  King 
John's  servants;  but  I  am  too  old  to  begin  to  follow 
another  master  about,  and,  if  God  so  pleases,  I  shall 
go  to  Cibdareal  with  my  son,  where  I  hope  the  king  will 
give  me  enough  to  die  upon."  This  is  the  last  we  hear 
of  the  sorrowing  old  man,  who  probably  died  soon  after 
the  date  of  this  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  July,  1464.^ 

The  other  person  who  was  most  successful  as  a  prose 
writer  in  the  age  of  John  the  Second  was  Feman  Perez 
de  Guzman,  —  like  many  distinguished  Spaniards,  pemanPerea 
a  soldier  and  a  man  of  letters,  belonging  to  the  ^« «"«»«». 
high  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  occuped  in  its 
affairs.  His  mother  was  sister  to  the  great  Chancellor 
Ayala,  and  his  father  was  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  so  that  his  connections  were  as  proud  and 
noble  as  the  monarchy  could  afford ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  being  one  of  his  lineal 
descendants,  we  may  add  that  his  honors  were  reflected 
back  from  succeeding  generations  as  brightly  as  he  re- 
ceived them. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1400,  and  was  bred  a 
knight.  At  the  battle  of  the  Higueruela,  near  Granada, 
in  1431,  led  on  by  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  — who,  as  the 
honest  Cibdareal  says,  "  fought  that  day  like  an  armed 
Joshua,''  —  he  was  so  unwise  in  his  courage,  that,  after 
the  fight  was  over,  the  king,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  his  indiscretion,  caused  him  to  be  put  under  arrest, 
and  released  him  only  at  the  intercession  of  one  of  his 
powerftil  friends."  In  general,  Perez  de  Guzman  was 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Constable,  as  were  most  of 
his  family ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shown  a  fac- 
tious or  violent  spirit,  and,  after  being  once  unreasonably 
thrown  into  prison,  found  his  position  so  false  and  disa- 
greeable, that  he  retired  from  affairs  altogether. 

u  It  is  the  last  letter  in  the  collectioii.  ^*  Cibdareal,  Eplst.  51.  Alcantara,  Hist 
See  Appendix  (C),  on  the  genuineness  of  de  Granada,  Tom.  HI.  1846,  pp.  283-289. 
the  whole. 
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.  Among  his  more  cultivated  and  intellectual  friends  was 
the  family  of  Santa  Maria,  two  of  whom,  having  been 
The  Carta-  Bishops  of  Cartagena,  are  better  known  by  the 
««»»»»•  name  of  the  see  they  filled  than  they  are  by  their 
own.  The  oldest  of  them  all  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  — 
Selomo  Halevi, — who,  in  1390,  when  he  was  forty  years 
old,  was  baptized  as  Pablo  de  Santa  Maria,  and  rose,  sub- 
sequently, by  his  great  learning  and  force  of  character,  to 
some  of  the  highest  places  in  the  Spanish  Church,  of 
which  he  continued  a  distinguished  ornament  till  his 
death,  in  1436.  His  brother,  Alvar  Garcia  de  Santa 
Maria,  and  his  three  sons,  Gonzalo,  Alonso,  and  Pedro, 
the  last  of  whom  lived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  were,  like  the  head  of  the  family,  marked 
by  literary^tccomplishments,  of  which  the  contemporary 
chronicles  and  collections  afford  abundant  proof,  and  of 
which,  it  is  evident,  the  court  of  John  the  Second  was 
not  a  little  proud.  The  connection  of  Perez  de  Guzman, 
however,  was  chiefly  with  Alonso;  long  Bishop  of  Carta- 
gena, who  wrote  for  the  use  of  his  friend  a  religious 
treatise,  and  who,  when  he  died,  in  1466,  was  mourned  by 
Perez  de  Guzman,  in  a  poem  comparing  the  venerable 
Bishop  to  Seneca  and  Plato." 

The  occupations  of  Perez  de  Guzman,  in  his  retirement 
on  his  estates  at  Batras,  where  he  passed  the  latter  part 

»  The  longest  extracts  from  the  works  of  "Partldas"  of  AJfonso  the  Wise.  His 
this  remarkable  fiunlly  of  Jews,  and  the  **  Anacephalaeosis,"  or  summary  of  the 
best  accounts  of  them,  are  to  be  found  in  reigns  oi  the  Kings  of  Spain,  published  by 
Castro,  "  BIblioteca  Espanola  "  (Tom.  L  Antonio  de  Nebr^a,  in  1645,  may  be  found 
285,  etc.),  and  Amador  de  los  Rios,  "  Estu-  in  Andrea  Schotti  HispaniaUlustrata,Tom. 
dios  sobre  los  Judios  de  Espaiia ''  (Madrid,  m.  Franoofurti,  1603,  pp.  246-291.  A 
1848,  8vo,  pp.  339^98,  458,  etc.).  Much  letter  on  the  Duties  of  Knights,  from  the 
of  their  poetry,  which  is  found  in  the  Can-  Bishop  to  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  pub- 
cioneros  Oenerales,  is  amatory,  and  is  as  lished  in  the  works  of  the  Marquis,  and 
good  as  the  poetry  of  those  old  collections  dated  in  1444,  is  well  worth  reading  for 
generally  is.  Two  of  the  treatises  of  Alon-  its  dignity,  boldness,  and  force.  The 
so  were  printed ;  —  the  "  Oracional,'*  or  ix>etry  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Car- 
Book  of  Devotion,  mentioned  in  the  text  tagena  in  the  Gancioneros  Oenerales  seems 
as  written  for  Perez  de  Guzman,  wliich  ap-  to  have  been  written  chiefly  or  wholly  by 
peared  at  Murcia,  in  1487,  and  the  "  Doc-  Pedro,  who  lived  as  late  as  1480.  But  it  is 
torinal  de  Cavalleros,"  which  appeared  the  not  easy  to  settle  such  questions  as  often 
same  year  at  Burgos.  (Diosdado,  De  Pri-  arise  about  authors  in  these  Cancioneros. 
ma  Typographias  Hispan.  ^tate,  Bonue,  See  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History 
1793,  4to,  pp.  22,  26,  64.)  Both  are  curl-  Tom.  I.  pp.  554-658. 
ous ;  but  much  of  the  last  is  taken  from  the 
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of  his  life,  and  where  he  died,  about  1410,  were  suited  to 
his   own  character,  and  to  the   spirit  of  his  age.^*    He 
wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  such  as  was  then  p  ^  *p 
fashionable  among  persons  of  the  class  to  which  rez  de  guz- 
he  belonged,  and  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Santil-  ^^^ 
lana,  admired  what  he  wrote.     Some  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  Baena,  showing  that  it  was  in  favor  at 
the  court  of  John  the  Second.     Yet  more  was  printed  in 
1492,  and  in  the  Cancioneros  that  began  to  appear  a  few 
years  later ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  still  valued  by 
the  limited  public  interested  in  letters  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

But  the  longest  poem  he  wrote,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  his  "  Praise  of  the  Great  Men  of  Spain,'' 
a  kind  of  chronicle,  filling  four  hundred  and  nine  octave 
stanzas ;  to  which  should  be  added  a  hundred  and  two 
rhymed  Proverbs,  mentioned  by  the  Marquis  of  Santil- 
lana,  but  probably  prepared  later  than  the  collection  made 
by  the  Marquis  himself,  for  the  education  of  Prince 
Henry.  After  these,  the  two  poems  of  Perez  de  Guzman 
that  make  most  pretensions  from  their  length  are  an 
allegory  on  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,  in  sixty-three 
stanzas,  and  another  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  the 
Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  in  a  hundred.  The  best  verses 
he  wrote  are  in  his  short  hymns.  But  all  are  forgotten, 
and  deserve  to  be  so.^^ 

His  prose  is  much  better.  Of  the  part  he  bore  in  the 
Chronicle  of  John  the  Second  iotice  has  already  been 
taken.  But,  at  different  times,  both  before  he  was  en- 
gaged in  that  work,  and  afterwards,  he  was  employed  on 
another,  more  original  in  its  character,   and  of  higher 

10  It  was  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  Thomas  Phillips,  Middle  Hill,  Worcester- 

his  life  that  Gonzalo  de  Ocana  translated  shire,  England.    The  printed  poems  are 

for  him  —  and    translated  into  rich  Gas-  found  in  the  "  Gancionero  General,"  1636, 

tilian  — the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory.    N.  if.  28,  etc.}  in  the  "Obras  de  Juan  de 

Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  669)  cites  an  Mena,"  ed.  1666,  at  the  end ;  in  Castro, 

edition  printed  in  1632.    My  copy  is  1Si;L4,  Tom.  I.  pp.  298,  340-342 ;  and  at  the  end 

Toledo,  Folio,  lit.  goth.,  so  that  there  must  of  Ochoa's  "  Bimas  Ineditas  de  Don  Inigo 

have  been  two  editions,  at  least.  Lopes  de  Mendoza,"  Paris,  1844,  8vo,  pp. 

.    w  The  manuscript  I  have  used  is  a  copy  269-366.    See  also  Mendez,  Typog.  Bsp., 

firom  one,  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  oen-  p.  383 }  and  Gancionero  General,  1673,  ff. 

tury,  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  Sir  14, 16,  20-22. 
81 
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literary  merit.  It  is  called  "  Genealogies  and  Portraits," 
and  contains,  under  thirty-four  heads,  sketches,  rather 
His  prose,  than  conuected  narratives,  of  the  lives,  char- 
^StaS-^  acters,  and  families,  of  thirty-four  of  the  piincipal 
^^*  persons  of  his  time,  such  as  Henry  the  Third, 

John  the  Second,  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,  and  Don 
Enrique  de  Villena.^^  A  part  of  this  genial  work  seems, 
from  inl^mal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  in  1430, 
while  other  portions  must  be  dated  after  1454 ;  but  none 
of  it  can  have  been  much  known  till  all  the  principal 
persons  to  whom  it  relates  had  died,  and  not,  therefore, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  death  of  Perez  de  Guzman  himself  must  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  manly  in  its  tone,  and  is  occasionally  marked 
with  vigorous  and  original  thought.  Some  of  its  sketches 
are,  indeed,  brief  and  dry,  like  that  of  Queen  Catherine, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  But  others  are  long  and 
elaborate,  like  that  of  the  Infante  Don  Ferdinand.  Some- 
times he  discovers  a  spirit  in  advance  of  his  age,  such  as 
he  .shows  when  he  defends  the  newly-converted  Jews 
from  the  cruel  suspicions  with  which  they  were  then 
persecuted.  But  he  offcener  discovers  a  willingness  to 
rebuke  its  vices,  as  when,  discussing  the  character  of 
Gonzalo  Nu£[ez  de  Guzman,  he  turns  aside  from  his 
subject,  and  says,  solemnly,  — 

"  And  no  doubt  it  is  a  noble  thing,  and  worthy  of  praise, 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  noble  families,  and  of  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  their  kings  and  to  the 
commonwealth  ;  but  here,  in  Castile,  this  is  now  held  of 

18  The  "  Oeneraoiones   y   Semblaiusas  *'  tion  of  that  Chronicle  of  1779,  and  with 

first  appeared  in  1612,  as  a  part  of  a  Hfa-  the  "  Centon  Epistolario/'  in  the  edition  of 

eimento  in  Spanish  of  Giovanni  Colonna's  Llaguno  Amirola,  Madrid,  1776, 4to,  where 

'^Mare   Historianun,"   which   may  have  they  are  preceded  by  a  life  of  Fernan 

been  the  work  of  Perez  de  Guzman.    They  Perez  de  Guzman,  containing  the  litUe  we 

begin,  in  this  edition,  at  Cap.  137,  after  know  of  him.    The  suggestion  made  in  the 

long  accounts  of  Trojans,  Greeks,  Bomans,  Preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  John  11.  (1770, 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  others,  taken  p.  xi.),  that  the  two  very  important  chap- 

firom  Colonna.    (Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  His^  ters  at  the  end  of  the  Qeneraciones  y  Sem- 

toria,  Tom.  YI.  pp.  462,  453,  note.)    The  blanzas  are  not  the  work  of  Fernan  Peres 

first  edition  of  the  Generaoiones  y  Sem-  de  Guzman,  is,  I  think,  sufficienUy  an* 

blanzas   separated   firom   this   connection  swered  by  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of 

occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Alvaro  de  Luna,  Madrid,  1784,  4to,  Pr6'' 

II.,  1517.    They  are  also  found  in  the  edi  logo,  p.  xxiii. 
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small  account.  And,  to  say  truth,  it  is  really  little  neces- 
sary ;  for  now-a-days  he  is  noblest  who  is  richest.  Why, 
then,  should  we  look  into  books  to"  learn  what  relates  to 
families,  since  we  can  find  their  nobility  in  their  posses- 
sions ?  Nor  is  it  needful  to  keep  a  record  of  the  services 
they  render ;  for  kings  now  give  rewards,  not  to  him  who 
serves  them  most  faithfully,  nor  to  him  who  strives  for 
what  is  most  worthy,  but  to  him  who  most  follows  their 
will,  and  pleases  them  most/'  ^ 

In  this  and  other  passages  there  is  something  of  the 
tone  of  a  disappointed  statesman,  perhaps  of  a  disap- 
pointed courtier.  But,  more  frequently,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Great  Constable,  there  is  an  air  of 
good  faith  and  justice  that  does  him  much  honor.  Some 
of  his  portraits,  among  which  we  may  notice  those  of 
Villena  and  John  the  Second,  are  drawn  with  skill  and 
spirit ;  and  everywhere  he  writes  in  that  rich,  grave,  Cas- 
tilian  style,  with  now  and  then  a  happy  and  pointed 
phrase  to  relieve  its  dignity,  of  which  we  can  find  no 
earlier  example  without  going  quite  back  to  Alfonso  the 
Wise  and  Don  Juan  Manuel. 

1^  Oeneniciones  y  Semblanzas,  o.  10.    A  similar  harshnese  is  shown  in  Ghapteis  6 
and  80. 
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FAMILY  OP  THB  XANRIQUES. — PEDRO,  RODRIGO,  OOMEZ,  AND  JORGE. 

THE  COPLAS  OF  THE  LAST.  —  THB  URREAS.  —  JUAN  DE  PADILLA. 

Contemporary  with  all  the  authors  we  have  just  exam- 
ined, and  connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  several  of 
The  Man-  them,  was  the  family  of  the  Manriques,  —  poets, 
riques.  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  —  men  suited  to  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  and  marked  with  its  strong  and 
manly  characteristics.  They  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  races  of  Castile  ;  a  race  beginning  with 
the  Laras  of  the  ballads  and  chronicles.^  Pedro,  the 
Pedro  de  father  of  the  first  two  to  be  noticed,  was  among 
Manrique.  ^he  sturdiest  opponents  of  the  Constable  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  and  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  troubles  of  the 
time  that  his  violent  imprisonment,  just  before  he  died, 
shook  the  country  to  its  very  foundations.  At  his  death, 
however,  in  1440,  the  injustice  he  had  suffered  was  so 
strongly  felt  by  all  parties  that  the  whole  court  went 
into  mourning  for  him,  and  the  good  Count  Haro  —  the 
same  in  whose  hands  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  country 
had  been  put  in  pledge,  a  year  before,  at  Tordesillas  — 
came  into  the  king's  presence,  and,  in  a  solemn  scene, 
well  described  by  the  chronicler  of  John  the  Second, 
obtained  for  the  children  of  the  deceased  Manrique  a 
confirmation  of  all  the  honors  and  rights  of  which  their 
father  had  been  wrongfully  deprived.* 

One  of  these  children  was  Rodrigo  Manrique,  Count 
of  Paredes,  a  bold  captain,  well  known  by  the  signal 
advantages  he  gained  for  his  country  over  the  Moors. 


1  Generaciones,  etc.,  c.  11, 16,  and  24. 

t  Obr6iiica  de  Don  Juan  el  II.,  Ano  1487,  c.  4 }  1488,  o.  6 }  1440,  c.  18. 

(864) 
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He  was  bom  in  1416,  and  his  name  occurs  constantly 
in  the  history  of  his  time  ;  for  he  was  much  involved,  not 
only  in  the  wars  against  the  common  enemy  in  Rodrigo 
Andalusia  and  Granada,  but  in  the  no  less  Manrique. 
absorbing  contests  of  the  factions  which  then  rent  Cas- 
tile and  all  the  North.  But,  notwithstanding  the  active 
life  he  led,  we  are  told  that  he  found  time  for  poetry ;  and 
one  of  his  songs,  by  no  means  without  merit,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  bears  witness  to  it.     He  died  in 

His  brother,  Gomez  Manrique,  of  whose  life  we  have 
less  distinct  accounts,  but  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
both  a  soldier  and  a  lover  of  letters,  has  left  q^^^^^ 
us  more  proofs  of  his  poetical  studies  and  talent.  Manrique. 
One  of  his  shorter  pieces  belongs  to  the  reign  of  John 
the  Second,  and  one  of  more  pretensions  comes  into  the 
period  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  ;  so  that  he  lived  in 
three  different  reigns.*  At  the  request  of  Count  Benevente, 
he  at  one  time  collected  what  he  had  written  into  a  vol- 
ume, which  may  still  be  extant,  but  has  never  been  pub- 
lished.^ The  longest  of  his  works  now  known  to  exist  is 
an  allegorical  poem  of  twelve  hundred  lines,  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  which  the 
Seven  Cardinal  Virtues,  together  with  Poetry  and  Gomez 
Manrique  himself,  appear,  and,  with  cold  formality,  mourn 
over  the  great  loss  their  age  and  country  had  sustained. 
It  was  written  soon  after  1468,  and  sent,  with  an  amus- 
ingly pedantic  letter,  to  his  cousin,  the  Bishop  of  Cala- 
horra,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana.*  Another  poem, 
addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  is  necessarily 
to  be  dated  as  late  as  the  year  1414,  is  a  little  more  than 
half  as  long  as  the  last,  but,  like  that,  is  allegorical,  and 
resorts  to  the  same  poor  machinery  of  the  Seven  Virtues, 
who  come  this  time  to  give  counsel  to  the  Catholic  sov- 

8  Pulgar,  Clarog  Varones,  Tit.  13.    Can-  ieter  and  favorite.     Alcantara,  Hist  de 

cionero  General,  1673,  f.  183.    Mariana,  Granada,  Tom.  III.  1845,  pp.  255,  sqq. 

Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  14.    He  began  to  *  The  poetry  of  Gomez  Manrique  Is  in 

distinguish  himseff  in  1434,  and  was  not  the  Cancionero  General,  1573,  ff.  67-77, 

only  the   first  who  openly  opposed    the  and  243. 

power  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  but  was  active  .    ^  Adicionea  k  Pulgar,  ed.  1778,  p.  238. 

in  the  final  overthrow  of  that  great  min-  ^  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
81* 
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ereigns  on  ttie  art  of  government.  It  was  originally  pre- 
ceded by  a  prose  epistle,  and  was  printed  in  1482,  so  that 
it  is  among  the  earliest  books  that  C£une  from  the  Spanish 
press/ 

These  two  somewhat  long  poems,  with  a  few  that  are 
much  shorter,  —  the  best  of  which  is  on  the  bad  govern- 
ment of  a  tojvn  where  he  lived,  —  fill  up  the  list  of  what 
remain  to  us  of  their  author's  works.  They  are  found  in 
the  Cancioneros  printed  from  time  to  time  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  thus  bear  witness  to  the  continuance 
of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  long  held.  But,  except  a 
few  passages,  where  he  speaks  in  a  natural  tone,  moved 
by  feelings  of  personal  affection,  none  of  his  poetry  can 
now  be  read  with  pleasure ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
Latinisms  in  which  he  indulges,  misled  probably  by  Juan 
de  Mena,  render  the  lines  where  they  occur  quite  ridic- 
ulous.® 

Jorge  Manrique  is  the  last  of  this  chivalrous  family 
that  comes  into  the  literary  history  of  his  country.  He 
Jorge  Mai^  ^^^  the  SOU  of  Rodrigo,  Count  of  Paredes,  and 
^^'  seems  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  an  uncom- 
monly gentle  cast  of  character,  yet  not  without  the  spirit 
of  adventure  that  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  —  a  poet  full 
of  natural  feeling,  when  the  best  of  those  about  him  were 
almost  wholly  given  to  metaphysical  conceits,  and  to  what 
was  then  thought  a  curious  elegance  of  style.  We  have, 
indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  his  lighter  verses,  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  which  are  not  without 
the  coloring  of  his  time,  and  remind  us  of  the  poetry  on 
similar  subjects  produced  a  century  later  in  England,  after 
the  Italian  taste  had  been  introduced  at  the  court  of  Henry 

7  Mendez,  Typog.  Esp.,  p.  265.    To  these  ^  Such  as  the  word  de/inicion  for  deathj 

poems,  when  speaking  of  Gomes  Manrique,  and  other  similar  euphuisms.    For  a  notice 

should  be  added,  1,  his  poetical  letter  to  his  of  €k>meK  Manrique,  see  Antonio,  Bib.  Ve- 

uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  asking  for  tus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  IL  p.  342.    The  poem 

a  copy  of  his  works,  with  the  reply  of  his  referred  to  is  in  the  Gancionero  General, 

uncle,  both  of  which  are  in  the  Cancioneros  1536,  and  begins,  "  Quando  Roma  conquis- 

Generales ;  and  2,  some  of  his  smaller  tri-  taba,"  f.  40,  a.    His  addition  to  Juan  de 

fles,  which  occur  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Mena*s  ^  Siete  Pecados  **  has  been  already 

poems  of  Alrarez  Gato,  belonging  to  the  noticed,  ante^  Chap.  xfx. 
Library  of  the  Academy  of  History  at  Mad- 
rid, and  numbered  114, — trifles,  however, 
which  ought  to  be  published. 
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the  Eighth.®  But  the  principal  poem  of  Manrique  the 
younger  is  almost  entirely  free  from  affectation.  It  was 
written  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
in  1416,  and  is  in  the  genuinely  old  Spanish  meas- 
ure and  manner.  It  fills  about  five  hundred  lines,  divided 
into  forty-two  coplas  or  stanzas,  and  is  called,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  directness  worthy  of  its  own  character,  '*  The 
Coplas  of  Manrique,"  as  if  it  needed  no  more  distinctive 
name. 

Nor  does  it.  Instead  of  being  a  loud  exhibition  of  his 
sorrows,  or,  what  would  have  been  more  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  a  conceited  exhibition  of  his  learning,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple and  natural  complaint  of  the  mutability  of  all  earthly 
happiness ;  the  mere  overflowing  of  a  heart  filled  with 
despondency  at  being  brought  suddenly  to  feel  the  worth- 
lessness  of  what  it  has  most  valued  and  pursued.  His 
father  occupies  hardly  h^lf  the  canvas  of  the  poem,  and 
some  of  the  stanzas  devoted  more  directly  to  him  are  the 
only  portion  of  it  we  could  wish  away.  But  we  every- 
where feel  —  before  its  proper  subject  is  announced  quite 
as  much  as  afterwards  —  that  its  author  has  just  sustained 
some  loss,  which  has  crushed  his  hopes,  and  brought  him 
to  look  only  on  the  dark  and  discouraging  side  of  life.  In 
the  earlier  stanzas  he  seems  to  be  in  the  first  moments 
of  his  great  aflliction,  when  he  does  not  trust  himself  to 
speak  out  concerning  its  cause  ;  when  his  mind,  still  brood- 
ing in  solitude  over  his  sorrows,  does  not  even  look 
round  for  consolation.     He  says,  in  his  grief, 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  imMhomed,  boundless  sea, 

The  silent  grave  ; 
Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Boll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 
Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way. 

And  tinkling  rilL 

«  These  poems,  some  of  them  too  free  for  ft.  131-139, 176, 180, 187, 189, 221, 248, 246. 

the  notions  of  his  Church,  are  in  the  Can-  A  few  are  also  in  the  "  Gancionero  de  Bor- 

cioneros  Qenerales ;  for  example,  in  that  of  las,'*  1519. 
1635,  ff.  72-76,  etc.,  and  in  that  of  1573,  at 
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There  all  are  equal.    Side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 
Lie  calm  and  stUl. 

The  same  tone  is  heard,  though  somewhat  softened, 
when  he  touches  on  the  days  of  his  youth  and  of  the  court 
of  John  the  Second,  already  passed  away ;  and  it  is  felt 
the  more  deeply,  because  the  festive  scenes  he  describes 
come  into  such  strong  contrast  with  the  dark  and  solemn 
thoughts  to  which  they  lead  him.  In  this  respect  his 
verses  fall  upon  our  hearts  like  the  sound  of  a  heavy  bell, 
struck  by  a  light  and  gentle  hand,  which  continues  long 
afterwards  to  give  forth  tones  that  grow  sadder  and  more 
solemn,  till  at  last  they  come  to  us  like  a  wailing  for  those 
we  have  ourselves  loved  and  lost.  But  gradually  the 
movement  changes.  After  his  father^s  death  is  distinctly 
announced,  his  tone  becomes  religious  and  submissive. 
The  light  of  a  blessed  future  breaks  upon  his  reconciled 
spirit ;  and  then  the  whole  ends-  like  a  mild  and  radiant 
sunset,  as  the  noble  old  warrior  sinks  peacefully  to  his 
rest,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  rejoicing  in  his  re- 
lease.^^ 

10  The  lines  on  the  court  of  John  II.  are    A  similar  tone  is  the  foandation  of  the  Mar- 

among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  poem :  quis  of  Santlllana's  "  Pregunta  de  nobles  '* 

Where  is  the  King,  Don  Juan  ?  where  (^d.  Ochoa,  1844,  pp.  241-244),  and  may 

Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir  have  given  the  hint  to  the  passage  cited 

Of  Aragon  ?  from  Manrique,  who  can  hardly  have  been 

Where  are  the  courtly  gaDantries  ?  ignorant  of  the  Marquis'  poetry.    The  fol- 

The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise,  .°.  _    . .    .    ^  j^* 

In  battle  done?  lowing  Stanza  is  in  pohit : 

Tourney  and  joust,  that  charmed  the  eye,  Pregunto  que  ftie  del  fljo  de  Aurora, 

And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply,  Achlles,  Ulixes,  Ayax  Talamon, 

And  nodding  plume,  —  pj^^^  Diomedes,  y  Agamemnon  ? 

What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  ?  q^.^  foe  de  aquestos,  6  do  son  agora  ? 

What  but  the  garlands,  gay  and  green,  q  ^^^en  los  rebata  en  poca  de  hoia. 

That  deck  the  tomb  ?  Que  no  veemos  delloe  sinon  la  su  fama  ? 

Where  are  the  high-bom  dames,  and  where  O  ^^^^^  «•  «^"este  que  breve  los  Uama  ? 

Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hair,  <>  ^^"^  «"  "«  ««"« <l»e  °«»»'^»  ™^o«  ? 

And  odors  sweet  ?  Both  may  be  compared  with  a  passage  in 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  ttataune  the  verses  on  Edward  IV.  attributed  toSkel- 

To  kneel,  and  breathe  love's  ardent  flame,  ,  ,  .       j  •    iv     «»#: #«-  -m^^^ 

Low  at  their  feet  ?  *°°»  *°^  found  m  the  "  Mirror  for  Magis- 

Where  is  the  song  of  the  Troubadour  ?  trates »'  (London,  1816, 4to,  Tom.  II.  p.  246), 

Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour,  in  which  that  prince  is  made  to  say,  as  if 

They  loved  of  yore  ?  speaking  firom  his  grave,  — 
Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old. 

The  flowing  robes  Inwrought  with  gold,  "  Where  is  now  my  conquest  and  victory  ? 

The  dancers  wore  ?  Vfymre  is  my  riches  and  royall  array  ? 

_.         ^         ^                       ,1        1.1.            1  Where  be  my  coursers  and  my  horses  hye? 

These  two  stanzas,  as  well  as  the  one  in  where  is  my  myrth,  my  solace,  and  my  play? - 
ihe  text,  are  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Longfellow's 

beautiful  translation  of  the   Coplas,  first  Indeed,  the  three  poems  are  not  unlike  in 

printed,  Boston,  1833, 12mo,  and  often  since,  their  tone,  though,  of  course,  the  old  EngUah 
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No  earlier  poem  in  the  Spanish  language,  if  we  except, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  early  ballads,  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  Coplas  of  Manrique  for  depth  and  truth  of  feeling ; 
and  few  of  any  subsequent  period  have  reached  the  beauty 
or  power  of  its  best  portions.  Its  versification,  too,  is 
excellent ;  free  and  flowing,  with  occasionally  an  antique 
air  and  turn,  that  are  true  to  the  character  of  the  age  that 
produced  it,  and  increase  its  picturesqueness  and  effect. 
But  its  great  charm  is  to  be  sought  in  a  beautiful  simplic- 
ity, which,  belonging  to  no  age,  is  the  seal  of  genius  in 
all. 

The  Coplas,  as  might  be  anticipated,  produced  a  strong 
impression  from  the  first.  They  were  printed  in  1492, 
within  sixteen  years  after  they  were  written,  and  are  found 
in  several  of  the  old  collections  a  little  later.  Separate 
editions  followed.  One,  with  a  very  dull  and  moralizing 
prose  commentary  by  Luis  de  Aranda,  was  pub- 
lished  in  1562.  Another,  with  a  poetical  gloss  in  nes  on  the 
the  measure  of  the  original,  by  Luis  Perez,  ap-  °^ 
peared  in  1561 ;  yet  another,  by  Kodrigo  de  Yaldepenas, 
in  1588  ;  and  another,  by  Gregorio  Silvestre,  in  1589  ;  — 
all  of  which  were  reprinted  more  than  once,  and  the  first 
two  many  times.  But  in  this  way  the  modest  Coplas 
became  so  burthened  and  obscured,  that  they  almost  dis- 
appeai*ed  from  popular  circulation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Later,  however,  they  shook  off  the  useless  incum- 
brance, and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  have 
been  reprinted  separately,  —  often  in  the  fashion  of  the 
old  ballads,  —  and  so  have  vindicated  for  themselves  that 
place  among  the  most  cherished  portions  of  tlie  elder  lit- 
erature of  the  country  to  which  their  merit  unquestionably 
entitles  them.^^ 

laureate  never   beard   of   Manrique,  and  1492,  1494,  and  1601,  see  Mendez,  Typog. 

never  imagined  anything  half  so  good  as  Espanola,  p.  136.    I  possess  ten  or  twelve 

the  Coplas.    The  Coplas  were  often  imi-  copies  of  other  editions,  one  of  which  waa 

tated  ;  — among  the  rest,  as  Lope  de  Vega  printed  «t  Boston,  1833,  with  Mr.  Longfel- 

tells  us  (Obras  Sueltas,  Madrid,  1777,  4to,  low's  translation.    My  copies,  dated  1574, 

Tom.  XI.  p.  xxix.),  by  Camoens ;  but  I  do  1588, 1614, 1632,  and  1799,  all  hare  Glosaa 

not  know  the  Redondillas  of  Camoens  to  in  verse.    That  of  Aranda  is  in  folio,  1662, 

which  he  refers.    Lope  admired  the  Coplas  black  letter,  and  in  prose.    For  nearly  two 

very  much.    He  says  they  should  be  writ-  centuries  it  has   been   published  as  the 

ten  in  letters  of  gold.  popular  ballads  are.     I  have  seen  such 

u  for  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Coplas,  copies  with  dates  as  far  back  as  1610  and 
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The  death  of  the  younger  Manrique  was  not  unbecom- 
ing his  ancestry  and  his  life.  In  an  insurrection  which 
Peafch  of  Jorge  occurrod  in  1479,  he  served  on  the  loyal  side, 
Manrique.  ^ud,  pushiug  a  skirmish  too  adventurously,  waa 
wounded  and  fell.  In  his  bosom  were  found  some  verses, 
still  unfinished,  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  hopes ; 
and  more  than  one  old  ballad  records  his  fate,  and  appro- 
priately seals  up,  with  its  simple  poetry,  the  chronicle  of 
this  portion,  at  least,  of  his  time-honored  race." 


1632,  and  possess  others  printed  within  the 
laat  twenty  years. 

At  the  end  of  a  translation  of  the  **  In- 
ferno "  of  Dante,  made  by  Pero  Fernandez 
de  Tillegas,  Archdeacon  of  Burgos,  pub- 
lished at  Burgos  in  1616,  folio,  with  an 
elaborate  commentary,  chiefly  finm  that 
of  Landino, — a  very  rare  book,  and  one 
of  considerable  merit, -^  is  found,  in  a  few 
copies,  a  poem  on  the  "Vanity  of  Life," 
by  the  translator,  whidi,  though  not  equal 
to  the  Coplas  of  Manrique,  reminds  me  of 
them.  It  is  called  "  Aversion  del  Mundo 
y  Conversion  4  Dios,"  and  is  divided,  with 
too  much  formality,  into  twenty  stanzas  on 
the  contempt  of  the  world,  and  twenty  in 
honor  of  a  religious  life ;  but  the  verses, 
which  are  in  the  old  national  manner,  are 
very  flowing,  and  their  style  is  that  of  the 
purest  and  richest  Castilian.  It  opens 
thus: 

▲way,  malignant,  cruel  woiid. 

With  sin  and  sorrow  riftet 
I  aeek  the  meeker,  wiaer  way 

That  leads  to  heavenly  life. 
Tour  fkta!  poisons  here  we  drink. 

Lured  by  their  savors  sweet. 
Though,  lurking  In  our  floweiy  path. 

The  serpent  wounds  our  feet 

Away  with  tiiy  deceltftil  snarea, 

Which  all  too  late  I  fly  I — 
I,  who,  a  coward,  followed  thee 

Till  my  last  years  are  nigh  ; 
Till  thy  most  strange,  revolUng  sins 

Force  rae  to  turn  fh>m  thee, 
And  drive  me  forth  to  seek  repose, 

Thy  service  hard  to  flee. 

Away  with  all  thy  wickedness. 

And  all  thy  heartless  toll. 
Where  brother,  to  his  brother  felse, 

In  treachery  seeks  for  spoilt— 
Dead  is  all  charity  in  thee. 

All  good  in  thee  is  dead  ; 
I  aeek  a  port  where  from  tiiy  storm 

To  hide  my  weaiy  head. 


I  add  the  original,  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowing  sweetness  and  i>ower : 

Quedate,  mundo  malino, 
Lleno  de  mal  y  dolor. 
Que  me  vo  tras  el  dul^r 
Del  bien  etemo  divino. 
Tu  tosigo,  tu  venino, 
Vevemos  a^ucarado, 
T  la  slerpe  esta  en  el  prado 
De  tu  tan  felso  camlno. 

Quedate  con  tus  engafios, 
Maguera  te  dexo  tarda, 
Que  te  segul  de  cobarde 
Fasta  mis  postreros  aflos. 
Mas  ya  tus  males  estrafioa 
De  ti  me  alan^an  for<;oso, 
Vome  a  buscar  el  reposo 
De  tus  trabi^osos  dafios. 

Quedate  con  tu  maldad. 
Con  tu  trabi^  inhumano, 
Donde  el  hennano  al  hermano 
No  guarda  fe  ni  verdad. 
Muerta  es  toda  caridad  i 
Todo  bien  en  tl  es  ya  muerto ; — 
Acojome  para  el  puerto, 
Fuyendo  tu  tempested. 

Aftor  the  forty  stanzas  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding lines  belong,  follow  two  more  poems, 
the  first  entitled  *«  The  Complaint  of  Faith," 
partly  by  Diego  de  Burgos  and  partly  by 
Pero  Fernandez  deVillegas,  and  the  second, 
a  free  translation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  by  Ger6nimo  de  Yillegas,  brother 
of  Pero  Fernandez,  —  each  poem  in  about 
seventy  or  eighty  octave  stanzas,  of  arte 
mayor,  but  neither  of  them  as  good  as  the 
"Vanity  of  Life."  Oer6nimo  also  trans- 
lated the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal  into  cop* 
la»  de  arte  mayor,  and  published  it  at 
TalladoUd  in  1619,  in  4to. 

i«  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  19, 
noticing  his  death,  says,  "  He  died  in  his 
best  years,"  —  "  en  lo  m^or  de  su  edad  j " 
but  we  do  not  know  how  old  he  was.  On 
three  other  occasions,  at  least,  Don  Jorge 
is  mentioned  in  the  great  Spanbh  historian 
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Another  family  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  leabella,  and  one  that  continued  to  be  distinguished 
in  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  marked  with  similar 
characteristics,  serving  in  high  places  in  the  state  and  in 
the  army,  and  honored  for  its  success  in  letters.  It  was 
the  family  of  the  Urreas.  The  first  of  the  name  who  rose  to 
eminence  was  Lope,  created  Count  of  Aranda  ThefomUyof 
in  1488  ;  the  last  was  Ger6nimo  de  Urrea,  who  ^^  urreaa. 
must  be  noticed  hereafter  as  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and 
as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Military  Honor,  which  was 
published  in  1666. 

Both  the  sons  of  the  first  Count  of  Aranda,  Miguel 
and  Pedro,  were  lovers  of  letters  ;  but  Pedro  only  was 
imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  beyond  that  of  his  age,  and 
emancipated  from  its  affectations  and  follies.  His  poems, 
which  he  published  in  1513,  are  dedicated  to  pedrodeur 
his  widowed  mother,  and  are  partly  religious  '®*- 
and  partly  secular.  Some  of  them  show  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  masters.  Others  are  quite 
untouched  by  any  but  national  influences  ;  and  among  the 
latter  is  the  following  ballad,  recording  the  first  love  of 
his  youth,  when  a  deep  distrust  of  himself  seemed  to  be 
too  strong  for  a  passion  which  was  yet  evidently  one  of 
great  tenderness : 

In  the  soft  and  joyous  summer-time. 

When  the  days  stretch  out  their  span. 
It  was  then  my  peace  was  ended  all. 

It  was  then  my  grie&  began. 

When  the  earth  is  clad  with  springing  grass, 

When  the  trees  with  flowers  are  clad ; 
When  the  birds  are  building  up  their  nests. 

When  the  nightingale  sings  sad ; 

as  a  personage  important  in  the  affairs  of  It  is  seldom  History  goes  out  of  its  bloody 

his  time  ;  but  on  yet  a  fourth, — that  of  course  to  render  such  a  tribute  to  Poetry, 

the  death  of  his  father,  Bodrigo,  —  the  and  still  more  seldom  that  it  does  it  so  grace- 

.  words  of  Mariana  are  so  beautiful  and  apt,  fully.    One  old  ballad  on  Jorge  Manrique 

that  I  transcribe  them  in  the  original.  "  Su  is  in  Fuentes,  Libro  de  los  Qnarenta  Cantos, 

bijo  D.  Jorge  Manrique,  en  unas  trovas  Alcald,  1687,  12mo,  p.  874 ;  but  Wolf  re- 

muy  elegantes,  en  que  hay  virtudes  x>oeti-  fers  to  another  and  a  better  one  in  the 

oas  y  ricas  esmaltes  de  ingenio,  y  senten-  Gancionero  General  j — I  suppose  the  one 

oias  graves,  a  manera  de  endecha,  llor6  la  at  f.  208  b.  in  the  edition  of  1678,  and  No. 

muerte  de  su  padre."    Lib.  XXIV.  c.  14.  963  of  Duran's  Eomancero,  1861. 
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When  the  stormy  sea  is  hushed  and  still. 

And  the  sailors  spread  their  sail ; 
When  the  rose  and  lily  lift  their  heads. 

And  with  fiugrance  fiU  the  gale ; 

When,  burthened  with  the  coming  heat. 

Men  cast  their  cloaks  aside. 
And  turn  themselves  to  the  cooling  shade,  ^ 

From  the  sultry  sun  to  hide ; 

When  no  hour  like  that  of  night  is  sweet. 

Save  the  gentle  twilight  hour ; — 
In  a  tempting,  gracious  time  like  this, 

I  felt  love's  earliest  power. 

But  the  lady  that  then  I  first  beheld 

Is  a  lady  so  fair  to  see. 
That,  of  all  who  witness  her  blooming  charmSt 

None  &ils  to  bend  the  knee. 

« 

And  her  beauiy,  and  all  its  glory  and  grace. 

By  80  many  hearts  are  sought. 
That  as  many  pains  and  sorrows,  I  know. 

Must  fell  to  my  hapless  lot ; — 

A  lot  that  grants  me  the  hope  of  death 

As  my  only  sure  relief. 
And  wMle  it  denies  the  love  I  seek. 

Announces  the  end  of  my  grief 

Still,  still,  these  bitterest  sweets  of  lilb 

I  never  will  ask  to  forget ; 
For  the  lover's  truest  glory  is  found 

When  unshaken  his  fete  is  met.^ 


M  Gancionero  de  las  Obras  de  Don  Pedro  Qnsndo  en  la  mar  losegada 

Manuel  de  Unea,  Logrono,  fol.,  1513,  apud  ^tnix  loa  navegtdoret, 

«Ig.deA«.DeUbrl,qulbu.d«nm.p.  graJS',::.^.!;,^ 

nonim  Barioribus,  GsBsaraagastsB/*  1794, 

4to,  pp.  89-92.  Y  qnando  toda  la  gente, 

Ocupados  de  calores, 
Tan  aliyiando  las  ropas. 
En  el  pladente  yerano,  Y  buscando  Im  frescorei  t 

D6  ton  iM  dial  mayorei, 

Acabaron  mis  placerei,  D6  ion  las  mcjores  otm 

Comenzaion  mis  dolores.  i^u  nochei  y  los  alborei  i — 

En  eite  tiempo  que  digo, 
Quando  la  tiena  da  yenra  Comenzaron  mil  amores. 

Y  los  arbolei  dan  flores, 

Quando  aves  hacen  nidos  De  una  dama  que  yo  tI, 

Y  cantan  los  ruisefioret  t  Dama  de  tantos  primoies. 
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The  last  person  who  wrote  a  poem  of  any  considerable 
length,  and  yet  is  properly  to  be  included  within  the  old 
school,  is  one  who,  by  his  imitations  of  Dante,  reminds  us 
of  the  beginnings  of  that  school  in  the  days  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana.  It  is  Juan  de  Padilla,  commonly 
called  '*E1  Cartuxano,"  or  Thb  Carthusian,  because  he 
chose  thus  modestly  to  conceal  his  own  name,  j„^  ^^  p^. 
and  announce  himself  only  as  a  monk  of  Santa  ^*"*- 
Maria  de  las  Cuevas  in  Seville."  Before  he  entered  into 
that  monastery,  he  wrote  a  poem,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
coplaSj  called  ''The  Labyrinth  of  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,'' 
which  was  printed  in  1493  ;  but  his  two  chief  works 
were  composed  afterwards.  The  first  of  them  is  called 
"  Retablo  de  la  Vida  de  Christo,''  or  A  Picture  of  the  Life 
of  Christ ;  a  long  poem,  generally  in  octave  stanzas  of 
versos  de  arte  mayor,  containing  a  history  of  the  Saviour's 
life,  as  given  by  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  but  inter- 
spersed with  prayers,  sermons,  and  exhortations  ;  all  very 
devout  and  very  dull,  and  all  finished,  as  he  tells  us,  on 
Christmas  eve  in  the  year  1500. 

The  other  is  entitled  ''  The  Twelve  Triumphs  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  which,  as  we  are  informed,  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  in  the  same  way,  was  completed  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1518 ;  again  a  poem  formidable  for 

De  qiMnto6  «•  conoeidft  tablo.**    He  was  born  in  1468,  and  died 

De  tantot  tiene  looref :  ^fter  1618. 

8u  gracift  por  hermoiura  The  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  de  las  Caeraa 

i:iene  tantot  Bervldorei,  is  that  establishment  of  the  Carthusians  in 

Quanto  yo  por  deidichado  which   the   remains  of  Columbus   rested 

Tengo  penas  y  dolore« :  ,^^  1513  ^  1530.    (irying'a  Columbus, 

?;  me"  te^ftTor'"^  ^^^<>^^  1828,  8vo.  VoL  IV.  p.  46.)    Not- 

withstanding  the  severity  of  their  order, 

Mas  nimca  olvidarfi  however,  the  monks  of  this  monastery  lived 

Estoiamargoadulxores,  i^  g^at  luxury.    Navagiero,  who  visited 

SXl^r^T.."  ''  ^  1^26,  whUe  the  bones  of  Columbus 

were  still  there,  and  while  Juan  de  Padilla 

Pedro  de  Urrea,  soon  after  the  pnblica-  was    probably  alive,  says,   after  a  more 

tton  of  this  volume  of  poems,  entered  into  ample  description  of  it  than,  in  his  brief 

public  affairs,  and  seems  to  have  turned  his  notes,  he  commonly  gives  of  anything:  Par 

back  on  letters.    In  1616  he  was  ambassa-  che  non  U  manca  cosa  alcuna  a  quella  com- 

dor  ta  Ferdinand  the  CathoUc  in  Rome,  pita  bellezsa  che  puo  avere  un  loco.    Bon 

Argensola,  Anales  de  Aragon.    Zaragosa,  grado  hanno  i  firati  che  vivono  li  k  montar 

1630,  FpI.,  Tom.  I.  p.  18.  di  U  al  Paradise  *'  (Yiaggio,  1563,  f.  14);  — 

1^  The  monk,  however,  finds  it  impossi-  remarkable  words  for  a  grave  old  states- 

ble  to  keep  his  secret,  and  fitirly  lets  it  out  man,  and  one,  too,  who  came  from  among 

in  a  8<»rt  of  acrostic  at  the  end  of  the  **  Be-  the  luxurious  palaces  of  Venice. 
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its  length,  since  it  fills  above  a  thousand  stanzas  of  nine 
lines  each.  It  is  partly  an  allegory,  but  wholly  religious 
in  its  character,  and  is  composed  with  more  care  than 
anything  else  its  author  wrote.  The  action  passes  in  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  through  which  the  poet  is  suc- 
cessively carried  by  Sainf  Paul,  who  shows  him,  in  each 
of  them,  first,  the  marvels  of  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles ; 
next,  an  opening  of  one  of  the  twelve  mouths  of  the  infer- 
nal regions ;  and,  lastly,  a  glimpse  of  the  corresponding 
division  of  Purgatory.  Dante  is  evidently  the  model  of 
the  good  monk,  however  unsuccessful  he  may  be  as  a  fol- 
lower. Indeed,  he  begins  with  a  direct  imitation  of  the 
opening  of  the  ''  Divina  Commedia,*'  from  which,  in  other 
parts  of  the  poem,  phrases  and  lines  are  not  unfirequently 
borrowed.  But  he  has  thrown  together  what  relates  to 
earth  and  heaven,  to  the  infernal  regions  and  to  Purga- 
tory, in  such  an  unhappy  confusion,  and  he  so  mingles 
allegory,  mythology,  astrology,  and  known  history,  that 
his  work  turns  out,  at  last,  a  mere  succession  of  wild 
inconsistencies,  and  vague,  unmeaning  descriptions.  Of 
poetry  there  is  rarely  a  trace  ;  but  the  language,  which 
has  a  decided  air  of  yet  elder  times  about  it,  is  free,  and 
strong,  and  the  versification,  considering  the  period,  is 
uncommonly  rich  and  easy." 

^  mie  "  Dose  Triumfos  de  los  Dose  Ap6M-  There  is  a  contemporary  Spanish  book, 
tolos  *'  was  printed  entire  in  London,  1843,  with  a  title  something  resembling  that  of 
4to,  by  Don  Miguel  del  Biego,  Canon  of  the  Betablo  de  la  Vida  de  Christo  del  Car- 
Oviedo,  and  brother  of  the  Spanish  patriot  tuxano  *,  —  I  mean  the  "  Vita  Christi  Car- 
and  martyr  of  the  same  name.  In  the  tuxano,**  which  is  a  translation  of  the  "  Vita 
volume  containing  the  Triumfos,  the  Canon  Christi  '*  of  Ludolphus  of  Saxony,  a  Car- 
has  given  large  extracts  froa^  the  '^  Retablo  thusian  monk  who  died  about  1370,  made 
de  la  Vida  de  Christo,"  omitting  Cantos  into  Castilian  by  Ambrosio  Montesino,  and 
Til.,  Vm.,  IX.,  and  X.  For  notices  of  first  published  at  Seville,  in  1502.  It  is, 
Juan  de  Padilla,  see  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  in  foct,  a  Life  of  Christ,  compiled  out  of  the 
Tom.  I.  p.  761,  and  T(Hn.  II.  p.  832 }  Men-  Evangelists,  with  ample  commentaries  and 
dez,  Typog.  Esp.,  p.  193 ;  and  Sarmiento,  reflections  from  the  Fathers  ofthe  Church, 
Memorias,  Sect.  844-847.  From  the  last,  —the  whole  filling  four  folio  volumes,— and 
it  I4>pear8  that  he  rose  to  important  eocle-  in  the  version  of  Montesino  it  appears  in  a 
■iastical  authority  under  the  crown,  as  well  grave,  pure  Castilian  proee.  It  was  trana- 
as  in  his  own  order.  The  Doze  Triumfos  was  lated  by  hkn  at  the  command,  he  says,  of 
first  printed  in  1521,  the  Betablo  in  1505.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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DIEGO   DE   SAN   PEDRO. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  more  favorable  to 
the  advancement  of  prose  composition  than  that  of  John 
the  Second.  This  we  have  already  seen  when 
speaking  of  the  contemporary  chronicles,  and  of  time  of  Hen- 
Perez  de  Guzman  and  the  author  of  the  *'  Celes-  ^  ' 
tina.''  In  other  cases  we  observe  its  advancement  in  an 
inferior  degree ;  but,  encumbered  as  they  are  with  more 
or  less  of  the  bad  taste  and  pedantry  of  the  time,  they 
still  deserve  notice,  because  they  were  so  much  valued  in 
their  own  age. 

Eegarded  from  this  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  prose  writers  of  the  century  was  Juan  de 
Lucena ;  a  personage  distinguished  both  as  a  j^^^^  ^^ 
private  counsellor  of  John  the  Second,  and  as  i"«5ena- 
that  monarch's  foreign  ambassador.  We  know,  however, 
little  of  his  history ;  and  of  his  works  only  one  remains 
to  us,  — if,  indeed,  he  wrote  any  more.  It  is  a  didactic 
prose  dialogue  "  On  a  Happy  Life,''  carried  on  between 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  age :  the  great 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  poet,  Alonso 
de  Cartagena,  the  bishop  and  statesman,  and  Lucena  him- 
self, who  acts  in  part  as  an  umpire  in  the  discussion, 
though  the  Bishop  at  last  ends  it  by  deciding  that  true 
happiness  consists  in  loving  and  serving  God. 

The  dialogue  itself  is  represented  as  having  passed 
chiefly  in  a  hall  of  the  palace,  and  in  presence  of  several 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court ;  but  it  was  not  written  till 
after  the  death  of  the  Constable,  in  1453;    that  event 
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being  alluded  to  in  it.  It  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  the 
treatise  of  Boethius  ''  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy," 
then  a  favorite  classic  ;  but  it  is  more  spirited  and  eflfect- 
Ive  than  its  model.  It  is  frequently  written  in  a  pointed 
and  a  dignified  style,  and  parts  of  it  are  interesting 
and  striking.  Thus,  the  lament  of  Santillana  over  thd 
death  of  his  son  is  beautiful  and  touching,  and  so  is  the 
final  summing  up  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  this  life  by 
the  Bishop.  In  the  midst  of  their  discussions,  there  is  a 
pleasant  description  of  a  collation  with  which  they  were 
refireshed  by  the  Marquis,  and  which  recalls,  at  once,  — 
as  it  was  probably  intended  to  do,  —  the  Greek  Symposia 
and  the  dialogues  that  record  them.  Indeed,  the  allusions 
to  antiquity  jv^ith  which  it  abounds,  and  the  citations  of 
ancient  authors,  which  are  still  more  frequent,  are  almost 
always  apt,  and  often  free  from  the  awkwardness  and 
pedantry  which  mark  most  of  the  didactic  prose  of  the 
period  ;  so  that,  taken  together,  it  may  be  regarded,  not- 
withstanding the  use  of  many  strange  words,  and  an 
occasional  indulgence  in  conceits,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  monuments  of  the  age  from  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us.^ 

To  this  period,  also,  we  must  refer  the  "  Vision  Deley- 
table,''  or  Delectable  Vision,  which  we  are  sure  was 
written  as  early  as  1461,  and  probably  earlier.  Its 
author  was  Alfonso  de  la  Torre,  commonly  called  ''  The 

1  My  cop7  is  of  the  first  edition  of  9&-  the  poet  and  to  the  man  of  the  world : 

mora,  Centenera,  1483,  folio,  twenty-three  "  Eesta;  pues,  Senor  Marques  y  tu  Jnan 

leaves,  double  columns,  black  lett^.    It  de  Mena,  mi  sentencia  primera  verdadera, 

begins  with  these  singular  words,  instead  que   nii]^uno   en   esta   vida  vive   beato. 

of  a  title-page :  **  Aqui  comen^a  un  tra-  Desde  Cadiz  hasta  Ganges  si  toda  la  tierra 

tado  en  estillo  breve,  en  sentencias  no  solo  expiamoe  [espiamos  ?]  a  ningund  mortal 

largo  mas  hondo  y  prolixo,  el  qual  ha  contenta  su  suerte.    El  caballero  entre  las 

nombre  Vita  Beata,  hecho  y  compuesto  por  puntas  se  codicia  mercader  ;  y  el  mercader 

el  honrado  y  muy  discrete  Juan  de  Lu-  oavallero  entre  las  brumas  del  mar,  si  loa 

cena,"  etc.    There  are  also  editions  of  1499  yientos  australes  enprenian  las  yelas.    AI 

and  1641,  and,  I  believe,  yet  another  of  parir  de  las  lombardas  desea  hallarse  el 

1601.     (Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  pastor  en  el  poblado ;  en  campo  el  cibda- 

Tom.  n.  p.  260  •,  and  Mendes,  Typog.,  p.  dano ;    fiiera  religion  los  de  dentro  como 

267.)    The  following  short  passage — with  pe(jes  y  dentro  querrian  estar  los  de  ftiera," 

an  allusion  to  the  opening  of  Juvenal's  etc.  (fol.  xviii.  a).     The  treatise  contains 

Tenth  Satire,  in  better  taste  than  is  ccnn-  many  Latinisms  and  Latin  words,  after  the 

mon  in  similar  works  of  the  same  period  —  absurd  example  of  Juan  de  Mena }  but  it 

will  well  illustrate  its  style.    It  is  from  the  also  contains  many  good  old  words  that  we 

semarks  of  the  Bishop,  in  reply  both  to  are  sorry  have  become  obsolete. 
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Bachelor/'  who  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  bishopric 
of  Burgos,  and  who  was,  from  1437  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Saint  Alfonso  de 
Bartholomew  at  Salamanca ;  a  noble  institution,  ^  '^^^' 
founded  in  imitation  of  that  established  at  Bologna  by 
Cardinal  Albomoz.  It  is  an  allegorical  vision,  in  which 
the  author  supposes  himself  to  see  the  Understanding  of 
Man  in  the  form  of  an  infant,  brought  into  a  world 
full  of  ignorance  and  sin,  and  educated  by  a  succession 
of  such  figures  as  Grammar,  Logic,  Music,  Astrology, 
Truth,  Reason,  and  Nature.  He  intended  it,  he  says,  to 
be  a  compendium  of  all  human  knowledge,  especially  of 
all  that  touches  moral  science  and  man's  duty,  the  soul 
and  its  immortality  ;  intimating,  at  the  end,  that  it  is  a 
bold  thing  in  him  to  have  discussed  such  subjects  in  the 
vernacular,  and  begging  the  noble  Juan  de  Beamonte,  at 
whose  request  he  had  undertaken  it,  not  to  permit  a  work 
so  slight  to  be  seen  by  others. 

It  shows  a  good  deal  of  the  learning  of  its  time,  and 
still  more  of  the  acuteness  of  the  scholastic  metaphysics 
then  in  favor.  But  it  is  awkward  and  uninteresting  in 
the  general  structure  of  its  fiction,  and  meagre  in  its 
style  and  illustrations.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  it 
from  being  much  read  and  admired.  There  is  one  edition 
of  it  without  date,  which  probably  appeared  about  1480, 
showing  that  the  wish  of  its  author  to  keep  it  from  the 
public  was  not  long  respected ;  .  and  there  were  other 
editions  in  1489,  1526,  and  1638,  besides  a  translation 
into  Catalan,  printed  as  early  as  1484.  But  the  taste  for 
such  works  passed  away  in  Spain,  as  it  did  elsewhere ; 
and  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  was  soon  so  completely  for- 
gotten, that  his  Vision  was  not  only  published  by  Domin- 
ico  Delphino  in  Italian,  as  a  work  of  his  own,  but  was 
translated  back  into  its  native  Spanish,  by  Francisco  de 
Caceres,  a  converted  Jew,  and  printed  in  1663,  under  the 
full  belief  of  the  translator  that  it  was  an  original  Italian 
work,  till  then  quite  unknown  in  Spain. ^ 

s  The  oldest  edition,  which  is  without  Camora,    in  which   case  it  was    printed 
date,  seems,  from  its  type  and  paper,  to  about  1480-1483.    It  begins  thus :  "  Co- 
hare  come  from  the  press  of  Gentenera  at  men^ael  tratado  llamado  Vision  Deleytabie, 
82* 
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An  injustice  not  unlike  the  one  that  occurred  to  Alfonso  de 
la  Torre  happened  to  his  contemporary,  Diego  de  Almela, 
Diego  deAi-  and  for  some  time  deprived  him  of  the  honor,  to 
meia.  which  he  was  entitled,  of  being  regarded  as  the 

author  of ''  The  Valerius  of  Stories," — a  book  long  popular 
and  still  interesting.  He  wrote  it  after  the  death  of  his 
patron,  the  wise  Bishop  of  Carthagena,  who  had  projected 
such  a  work  himself,  and  as  early  as  1472  it  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  Manrique  family.  But,  though  the  letter  which 
then  accompanied  it  is  still  extant,  and  though,  in  four 
editions,  beginning  with  that  of  1487,  the  book  is  ascribed 
to  its  true  author,  yet  in  the  fifth,  which, appeared  in  1541, 
it  is  announced  to  be  by  the  well-known  Fernan  Perez  de 
Guzman  ;  —  a  mistake  which  was  discovered  and  exposed 
by  Tamayo  de  Vargas,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  corrected  till  the 
work  itself  was  edited  anew  by  Moreno,  in  1793. 

The  '*  Valerio  "  is  thrown  into  the  foim  of  a  discussion 

on  Morals,  in  which,  after  a  short  explanation  of  the  differ- 

ent  virtues  and  vices  of  men,  as  they  were  then 

deiaamsto-  undcrstood,  we  have  all  the  illustrations  the  au- 

^'  thor  could  collect  under  each  head  from  the  Scrip- 

tures and  the  history  of  Spain.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  a 
series  of  stories  than  a  regular  didactic  treatise,  and  its 
merit  consists  in  the  grave,  yet  simple  and  pleasing,  style 

compuesto  por  Alfonso  de  la  Torre,  bachil-  Indeed,  being  addressed  to  Beamonte,  the 

ler,  endere^ado  al  may  noble  Don  Juan  de  Prince's  tutor,  it  was  probably  written  ear- 

Beamonte,  Prior  de  San  Juan  en  Navarra."  lier ;  — perhaps  during  the  Prince's  nonage. 

It  is  not  paged,  but  fills  71  leaves  in  folio,  One  of  the  old  manuscripts  of  it  says,  "  It 

double   columns,  black  letter.    The  little  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and,  as  such,  was 

known  ci  the  different  manuscripts  and  carefully  kept  in  the  chamber  of  the  said 

earlier  printed  editions  of  the  Vision  is  to  King  of  Aragon."    There  is  a  life  of  the 

be  found  in  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  author  in  Bezabal  y  Ugarte,  "  Biblioteca 

Tom.  II.  pp.  328,  329,  with  the  note ;  Men-  de  los  Autores,  que  han  sido  indiriduos  de 

dez,  Typog.,  pp.  100  and  380,  with  the  los  seis  colegios  mayores "  (Madrid,  1805, 

Appendix,  p.  402 ;  and  Castro,  Biblioteca  4to,  p.  359).    The  best  passage  in  the  Tis- 

Espanola,  Tom.  I.  pp.  630-635.    But  it  has  ion  Deleytable  is  at  the  end — the  address  of 

been  reprinted  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Truth  to  Reason.    There  is  a  poem  of  Al- 

Bspanoles,  Tom.  XXXVI.  1856.    The  Vis-  fonso   de   la   Torre  in  MS.  7826,   in  the 

ion  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  National  Library,    Paris   (Ochoa,   Manu- 

Prlnce  of  Viana,  who  is  spoken  of  near  the  scritos,  Paris,  1844,  4to,  p.  479 ;  and  the 

end  as  if  still  alive  5  and  since  this  well-  poems  of  the  Bachlller  Francisco  de  la  Torre 

known  prince,  the  son  of  John,  King  of  Na-  in  the  Canclonero,  1673  (ff.  124-127),  and 

Tarre  and  Aragon,  was  bom  in  1421  and  elsewhere,  so  much  talked  about  in  connec- 

died  in  1461,  we  know  the  limits  between  tion  with  Quevedo,  have  sometimes  been 

which  the  Vision  must  have  been  produced,  thought  to  be  his,  though  the  names  differ. 
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in  which  they  are  told, — a  style  particularly  fitted  to  most 
of  them,  which  are  taken  from  the  old  national  chronicles. 
Originally,  it  was  accompanied  by  "  An  Account  of  Pitched 
Battles ; ''  but  this,  and  his  Chronicles  of  Spain,  his  col- 
lection of  the  Miracles  of  Santiago,  and  several  discus- 
sions of  less  consequence,  are  long  since  forgotten.  Al- 
mela,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
accompanied  those  sovereigns  to  the  siege  of  Granada, 
in  1491,  as  a  chaplain,  carrying  with  him,  as  was  not  un- 
common at  that  time  among  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  a 
military  retinue  to  serve  in  the  wars.^ 

In  1493,  another  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  Alonso  Ortiz, 
a  canon  of  Toledo,  published,  in  a  volume  of  moderate  size, 
two  small  works  which  should  not  be  entirely  over-  . ,      ^ . 

1      1      1        rni        /«  •  .         .  AlonsoOrtia. 

looked.  The  first  is  a  treatise,  m  twenty-seven 
chapters,  addressed,  through  the  queen,  Isabella,  to  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  on  the  death  of  that 
princess'  husband,  filled  with  such  consolation  as  the 
courtly  Canon  deemed  suitable  to  her  bereavement  and  his 
own  dignity.  The  other  is  an  oration,  addressed  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  after  the  fall  of  Granada,  in  1492, 
rejoicing  in  that  great  event,  and  glorying  almost  equally 
in  the  cruel  expulsion  of  all  Jews  and  heretics  from  Spain. 
Both  are  written  in  too  rhetorical  a  style,  but  neither  is 
without  merit ;  and  in  the  oration  there  are  one  or  two 
beautiful  and  even  touching  passages  on  the  tranquillity 
to  be  enjoyed  in  Spain,  now  that  a  foreign  and  hated 
enemy,  after  a  contest  of  eight  centuries,  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  its  borders,  —  passages  which  evidently  came 
from  the  writer's  heart,  and  no  doubt  found  an  echo  where 
ever  his  words  were  heard  by  Spaniards.* 

>  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetos,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  IE.  *  The  yolumc  of  the  learned  Alonso  Ortiz 

p.  325.    MendeZfTypog.,  p.315.    It  is  sin-  is  a  curious  one,  printed  at  Seville,  1493, 

gular  that  the  edition  of  the  "  Valerio  de  Iblio,  100  leaves.    It  is  noticed  hy  Mendez 

las  Historias ''  printed  at  Toledo,  1541,  folio,  (p.  194),  and  by  Antonio  (Bib.  Not.,  Tom. 

as  well  as  one  at  Seville,  1542-3,  which  I.  p.  39),  who  seems  to  have  known  nothing 

bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  Fern,  about  its  author,  except  that  he  bequeathed 

Perez  de  Quzman,  yet  contains,  at  f.  2,  the  his  library  to  the  University  of  Salamanca, 

very  letter  of  Almela,  dated  1472,  which  Besides    the    two  treatises   mentioned  in 

leaves  no  doubt  that  its  writer  is  the  author  the   text,   this   volume   contains  an   ac- 

of  the  book.    Some  of  his  minor  works  are  count  of  the  wound    received   by  Ferdi- 

Btill  extant  in  MS.    See  Spanish  Trans,  of  nand  the  Catholic,  firom  the  hand  of  an 

£his  History,  Tom.  I.  p.  557.  assassin,  at  Barcelona,  December  7,  1492  ; 
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Another  of  the  prose-writers  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  one  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  more  respect 
Fernando  del  ^^^.n  either  of  the  last,  is  Fernando  del  Pulgar. 
Puigar.  He  ^as  bom  in  Madrid,  and  was  educated,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  at  the  court  of  John  the  Second.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  had  employments  which 
show  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  consequence ;  and, 
during  a  large  part  of  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he 
was  one  of  their  counsellors  of  state,  their  secretary, 
and  their  chronicler.  Of  his  historical  writings  notice  has 
already  been  taken  ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  after 
what  related  to  the  annals  of  Castile,  he  collected  mate- 
rials for  another  work,  more  interesting,  if  not  more  im- 
portant. For  he  found,  as  he  says,  many  famous  men 
whose  names  and  characters  had  not  been  so  preserved 
and  celebrated  as  their  merits  demanded  ;  and,  moved  by 
his  patriotism,  and  taking  for  his  example  the  portraits 
of  Perez  de  Guzman  and  the  biographies  of  the  ancients, 
he  carefully  prepared  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  principal 
persons  of  his  own  age,  beginning  with  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  confining  himself  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  that  mon- 
arch's reign  and  court.* 

Some  of  these  sketches,  to  which  he  has  given  the  gen- 
eral title  of  ''  Glares  Varones  de  Castilla,''  like  those  of 
the  good  Count  Haro  ®  and  of  Rodrigo  Manrique,'  are  im- 
portant from  their  subjects,  while  others,  like  those  of  the 
great  ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom,  are  now  interesting 

two  letters  fnon  the  city  and  cathedral  of  effects,  with  a  correspondence  between  the 
Toledo,  praying  that  the  name  of  the  newly  Author  and  Ids  Lady ;  verses  of  Torrellas, 
conquered  Granada  may  not  be  placed  be-  Inigo  de  Mendoza,  etc.,  and  (2)  a  treatise 
fore  that  of  Toledo  in  the  royal  title ;  and  on  chess.    See  Translation  of  this  work  into 
an  attack  on  the  Prothonotary  Juan  de  Spanish,  Tom.  I.  p.  558. 
Lucena, — not  the  author  lately  mentioned,  ^The  notices  of  the  life  of  Pulgar  are 
—  who  had  ventured  to  assail  the  Inqui-  trom  the  edition  of  his  ^*  Claros  Varones," 
sition,  then  in  the  freshness  of  its  holy  pre-  Madrid,  1775, 4to ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere, 
tensions.    The  whole  volume  is  full  of  big-  he  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  kingdom 
otry,  and  the  spirit  of  a  triumphant  priest-  of  Toledo.    This,  however,  is  probably  a 
hood.    There  is  yet  a  third  Lucena,  whose  mistake.    Oviedo,  who  knew  him  person- 
first  name  is  not  given,  but  who  was  the  ally,  says,  in  his  Dialogue  on  Mendoza, 
son  of  Juan  Bemirez  de  Lucena,  ambaasa-  Duke  of  Infantado,  that  Pulgar  was  "  de 
dor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  Rome,  Madrid  natural."    Quinquagenas,  MS. 
and  who  published,  in  1495,  a  small  book  *>  Claros  Varones,  Tit.  3. 
in  ff.  51,  contahiing  (1)  ^^  Bepeticion  de  7  ibid.,  Tit  13. 
Amrares,"  which  is  a  treatise  on  Love  and  its 
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only  for  the  skill  with  which  they  are  drawn.  The  style 
in  which  they  are  written  is  forcible  and  generally  con- 
cise, showing  a  greater  tendency  to  formal  ele-  ^^  ^^^^^ 
gance  than  anything  by  either  Cibdareal  or  Guz-  varones  de 
man,  with  whom  we  should  most  readily  com-  ** 
pare  him ;  but  we  miss  the  confiding  naturalness  of  the 
warm-hearted  physician,  and  the  severe  judgments  of  the 
retired  statesman.  The  whole  series  is  addressed  to  his 
great  patroness.  Queen  Isabella,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  he 
thought  a  tone  of  composed  dignity  more  appropriate  than 
any  other. 

.  As  a  specimen  of  his  best  manner,  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  which,  after  having  alluded  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  in  Roman  history,  he  turns, 
as  it  were,  suddenly  round  to  the  queen,  and  thus  boldly 
comfronts  the  great  men  of  antiquity  with  the  great 
men  of  Castile,  whom  he  had  already  discussed  more  at 
large : 

"  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  these  great  men,  —  Castilian 
knights  and  gentlemen,  —  of  whom  memory  is  here  made 
for  fair  cause,  and  also  those  of  the  elder  time,  who,  fight- 
ing for  Spain,  gained  it  from  the  power  of  its  enemies,  did 
neither  slay  their  own  sons,  as  did  those  consuls,  Brutus 
and  Torquatus  ;  nor  bum  their  own  flesh,  as  did  Scsevola ; 
nor  commit  against  their  own  blood  cruelties  which  nature 
abhors  and  reason  forbids  ;  but  rather,  with  fortitude  and 
perseverance,  with  wise  forbearance  and  prudent  energy, 
with  justice  and  clemency,  gaining  the  love  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  becoming  a  terror  to  strangers,  they  dis- 
ciplined their  armies,  ordered  their  battles,  overcame  their 
enemies,  conquered  hostile    lands,  and  protected  their 

own So  that,  most  excellent  Queen,  these  knights 

and  prelates,  and  many  others  born  within  your  realm, 
whereof  here  leisure  fails  me  to  speak,  did,  by  the  praise- 
worthy labors  they  fulfilled,  and  by  the  virtues  they  strove 
to  attain,  achieve  unto  themselves  the  name  of  Famous 
Men,  whereof  their  descendants  should  be  above  others 
emulous ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  gentlemen  of 
your  kingdoms  should  feel  themselves  called  to  the  same 
pureness  of  life,  that  they  may  at  last  end  their  days 
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in  unspotted  success,  even  as  these  great  men  also  lived 
and  died/'  * 

This  is  certainly  remarkable,  both  for  its  style  and  for 
the  tone  of  its  thought,  when  regarded  as  part  of  a  work 
written  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pul- 
gar's  Chronicle,  and  his  commentary  on  "  Mingo  Re- 
vulgo,''  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  not  so  good  as  such 
sketches. 

The  same  spirit,  however,  reappears  in  his  letters. 
They  are  thirty-two  in  number ;  all  written  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  earliest  being 
dated  in  14t3,  and  the  latest  only  ten  years  after- 
wards. Nearly  all  of  them  were  addressed  to  persons  of 
honorable  distinction  in  his  time,  such  as  the  queen  her- 
self, Henry  the  king's  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  the  Count  of  Tendilla.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case»of 
one  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  exhorting  him  not  to  make 
war  on  Castile,  they  are  evidently  letters  of  state.  But, 
in  other  cases,  like  that  of  a  letter  to  his  physician,  com- 
plaining pleasantly  of  the  evils  of  old  age,  and  one  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  a  nun,  they  seem  to  be  familiar,  if  not 
confidential.*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  taking  all  his 
different  works  together,  we  have  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
hibition of  the  character  of  this  ancient  servant  and 
counsellor  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  if  he  gave  no  consider- 
able impulse  to  his  age  as  a  writer,  was  yet  in  advance 
of  it  by  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  careless  richness  of  his  style.  He  died  after  1492, 
and  probably  before  1600. 

We  must  not,  however,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  withoit  noticing  two 
workBof  remarkable  attempts  to  enlarge,  or  at  least  to 
prose  fiction,  change,  the  forms  of  romantic  fiction,  as  they 
had  been  thus  far  settled  in  the  books  of  chivalry. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made  by  Diego  de  San 
Pedro,  a  senator  of  Valladolid,  whose  poetry  is  found  in 
all  the  Cancioneros  Generales.^®    He  was  evidently  known 

•  Claros  Varonei,  TitlT.  »  The  CopUw  of  San  Pedro  on  the  Pas 

•  The  letters  are  at  the  end  of  the  Claros  sion  of  Christ  and  the  Sorrows  of  the  Ma- 
Varones  (Madrid,  1776,  4to),  which  was  donna  are  in  the  Cancionero  of  1492  (Men* 
flrsti^nted  in  1600.  dcx,  p.  136),  and  many  of  his  other  poemp 
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at  the  court  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  seems  to 
have  been  favored  there ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
principal  poem,  entitled  *'  Contempt  of  Fortune,"  pjg  ^^ 
his  old  age  was  unhappy,  and  filled  with  re-  SanPedro. 
grets  at  the  follies  of  his  youth.^  Among  these  follies, 
however,  he  reckons  the  work  of  prose  fiction  which 
now  constitutes  his  only  real  claim  to  be  remembered. 
It  is  called  the  Prison  of  Love,  "  Carcel  de  Amor," 
and  was  written  at  the  request  of  Diego  Hernandez, 
a  governor  of  the  pages  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

It  opens  with  an  allegory.  The  author  supposes  him- 
self to  walk  out  on  a  winter's  morning,  and  to  find  in  a 
wood  a  fierce,  savage-looking  person,  who  drags  ^jg  caroei 
along  an  unhappy  prisoner,  bound  by  a  chain.  ^^  ■^°^^^' 
This  savage  is  Desire,  and  his  victim  is  Leriano,  the  hero 
of  the  fiction.  San  Pedro,  from  natural  sympathy,  follows 
them  to  the  castle  or  prison  of  Love,  where,  after  grop- 
ing through  sundry  mystical  passages  and  troubles,  he 
sees  the  victim  fastened  to  a  fiery  seat,  and  enduring  the 
most  cruel  torments.  Leriano  tells  him  that  they  are  in 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  that  he  is  enamored  of  Lau- 
reola,  daughter  of  its  king,  and  that  for  his  love  he  is 
thus  cruelly  imprisoned ;  all  of  which  he  illustrates  and 
explains  allegorically,  and  begs  the  author  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  the  lady  Laureola.  The  request  is  kindly  granted, 
and  a  correspondence  takes  place,  immediately  upon 
which  Leriano  is  released  from  his  prison,  and  the  allegor- 
ical part  of  the  work  is  brought  to  an  end. 

From  this  time  the  story  is  much  like  an  episode  in  one 
of  the  tales  of  chivalry.  A  rival  discovers  the  attach- 
ment between  Leriano  and  Laureola,  and,  making  it 
appear  to  the  king,  her  father,  as  a  criminal  one,  the  lady 
is'cast  into  prison.  Leriano  challenges  her  accuser,  and 
defeats  him  in  the  lists ;  but  the  accusation  is  renewed, 
and,  being  fully  sustained  by  false  witnesses,  Laureola  is 

are  In  the  Cancioneros  Gknerales,  1511-  a  curious  dedication  to  the  Count  Fruena, 

1673 }  tor  example,  in  the  last,  at  ff.  156-  whom  he  says  he  served  twenty-nine  years 

161, 176, 177, 180,  etc.  —  is  at  the  end  of  Juan  de  Mena's  Works 

n  "  El  Desprecio  de  la  Fortuna  "  —  with  ed.  1666. 
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condemned  to  death.  Leriano  rescues  her  with  an  armed 
force,  and  delivers  her  to  the  protection  of  her  uncle,  that 
there  may  exist  no  further  pretext  for  malicious  interfer- 
ence. The  king,  exasperated  anew,  besieges  Leriano  in 
his  city  of  Susa.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  Leriano 
captures  one  of  the  false  witnesses,  and  compels  him  to 
confess  his  guilt.  The  king,  on  learning  this,  joyfully 
receives  his  daughter  again,  and  shows  all  favor  to  her 
faithful  lover.  But  Laureola,  for  her  own  honor's  sake, 
now  refuses  to  hold  further  intercourse  with  him  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  takes  to  his  bed,  and,  with  sorrow 

Nicolas     ^^d  fasting,  dies.     Here  the  original  work  ends  ; 

Nunez,  ^j^t  there  is  a  poor  continuation  of  it  by  Nicolas 
Nunez,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  grief  of  Laureola 
and  the  return  of  the  author  to  Spain. ^ 

The  style,  so  far  as  Diego  de  San  Pedro  is  concerned, 
is  good  for  the  age  ;  very  pithy,  and  fiill  of  rich  aphorisms 
and  antitheses.  But  there  is  no  skill  in  the  construction 
of  the  fable,  and  the  whole  work  only  shows  how  little 
romantic  fiction  was  advanced  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  Carcel  de  Amor  was,  however,  very  success- 
ful. The  first  edition  appeared  in  1492 ;  two  others  followed 
in  less  than  eight  years  ;  and,  before  a  century  was  com- 
pleted, it  is  easy  to  reckon  ten,  beside  many  translations.^^ 
Among  the  consequences  of  the  popularity  enjoyed  by 
the  Carcel  de  Amor  was  probably  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Question  de  Amor,"  an  anonymous  tale,  which  is  dated 
at  the  end.  It  April,  1612.     It  is  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 

i>  Of  Nicolas  Nunes  I  know  only  a  few  p.  44.)    From  a  phrase  in  his  **  Contempt 

poems  in  the  Cancionero  General  (1573,  of  Fortune"  (Cancionero  General,  1673,  f. 

ff.  17,  23,  176,  etc.),  one  or  two  of  which  158),  where  he  speaks  of  *'  aquellas  cartas 

are  not  without  merit.  de  Amores,  escriptas  de  dos  en  dos,"  I  sus- 

u  Mendez,  pp.  186,  283  ;  Brunet,  etc.  pect  he  wrote  the  **  Proceso  de  Cartas  de 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Carcel  into  Amores,  que  entre  doe  amantes  pasaron,'* 

English  bj  good  old  Lord  Bemers.  (Wal-  — a  series  of  extravagant  lore-letters,  fhll 

pole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  L(mdon,  of  the  conceits  of  the  times  ;  in  which  last 

1806,  8yo,  Vol.  I.  p.  241.    Dibdin's  Ames,  case  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  the 

London,  1810,  4to,  Vol.  lU.  p.  196 ;  VoL  "Quexa  y  Aviso  contra  Amor,"  or   the 

IV.  p.  339.)    To  Diego  de  San  Pedro  is  also  story  of  Luzindaro  and  Medusina,  alluded 

attributed  the  "  Tractado  de  Amwes  de  to  in  the  last  of  these  letters.    But,  as  I 

Arnalte  y  Lucenda,"  of  which  the  first  know  no  edition  of  this  story  earlier  than 

edition  was  printed  in  1491,  at  Burgos,  and  that  of  1653, 1  prefer  to  consider  it  in  the 

others  in  1522  and  1527.    (Asso,  De  Libris  next  period. 
Hisp.  Rarioribus,  Csssaraugustse,  1794, 4to, 
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tion,  so  often  agitated  from  the  age  of  the  Courts  of  Love 
to  the  days  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who  suffers  most, 
the  lover  whose  mistress  has  been  taken  from  Question  d« 
him  by  death,  or  the  lover  who  serves  a  living  ^°»^'- 
mistress  without  hope.  The  controversy  is  here  carried 
on  between  Vasquiran,  whose  lady-love  is  dead,  and  Fla- 
miano,  who  is  rejected  and  in  despair.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Naples  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  beginning  in  1608, 
and  ending  witk  the  battle  of  Eavenna  and  its  disastrous 
consequences,  four  years  later.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Chivalrous  games  and  shows  at  the  court  of 
Naples,  a  hunting  scene,  jousts  and  tournaments,  and  a 
tilting-match  with  reeds,  are  all  minutely  described,  with 
the  dresses  and  armor,  the  devices  and  mottoes,  of  the 
principal  personages  who  took  part  in  them.  Poetry,  too, 
is  freely  scattered  through  it,  —  villancicos,^ motes,  and 
invenciones,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Cancioneros  ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  an  entire  eclogue  is  set  forth,  as  it  was 
recited  or  played  before  the  court,  and,  on  another,  a 
poetical  vision,  in  which  the  lover  who  had  lost  his  lady 
sees  her  again  as  if  in  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
claims  to  be  true,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  known  to 
be  so  ;  but  the  metaphysical  discussion  between  the  two 
sufferers,  sometimes  angrily  borne  in  letters,  and  sometimes 
tenderly  carried  on  in  dialogue,  constitutes  the  chain  on 
which  the  whole  is  hung,  and  was  originally,  no  doubt, 
regarded  as  its  chief  merit.  The  story  ends  with  the 
death  of  Flamiano  from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of 
Kavenna ;  but  the  question  discussed  is  as  little  decided 
as  it  is  at  the  beginning. 

The  style  is  that  of  its  age ;  sometimes  picturesque,  but 
generally  dull ;  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  small,  in 
consequence  both  of  the  inherent  insipidity  of  such  a  fine- 
spun discussion,  and  of  the  too  minute  details  given  of  the 
festivals  and  fights  with  which  it  is  crowded.  It  is,  there- 
fore, chiefly  interesting  as  a  very  early  attempt  to  write 
historical  romance ;  just  as  the  ''  Carcel  de  Amor,"  which 
called  it  forth,  is  an  attempt  to  write  sentimental  romance." 

i<  The  "  Question  de  Amor  **  was  printed    Jiions  of  it  that  appeared  separately,  it  often 
as  early  as  1627,  and,  besides  several  edl-    occurs  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Carcel. 
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Both  are  among  the  few  books  critidsed  by  Tom.  n.  p.  167.)    Both  are  in  the  Index 

the  author  of  the  <'Biilogo  de  las  Len-  Expnrgatoriiis,  1667,  pp.  323, 864;  the  last 

gnaa,**  vho  {vaiaes  both  moderately ;  the  with  a  seeming  ignanaee,  that  rq^ards  it 

Caroel  fbr  its  style  m<nre  than  the  <iiic»tion  as  a  Portoguese  book. 
4»  Amor.     (Mayans  y  Biscar,  (Mgeoes, 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 

THE  CANCIONBROS  OF  BAENA,  ESTUfflGA,  AND  MARTINEZ  DB  BUBOOS. 
—  THE  CANCIONBRO  GENERAL  OP  CASTILLO.  —  ITS  EDITIONS.  —  ITS 
DIVIS^NS,    CONTENTS,   AND   CHARACTER. 

The  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  of  his  children, 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  over  which 
we  have  now  passed,  extend  from  1407  to  1604,  and  there- 
fore fill  almost  a  complete  century,  though  they  comprise 
only  two  generations  of  sovereigns.  Of  the  principal 
writers  who  flourished  while  they  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Castile  we  have  already  spoken,  whether  they  were  chron- 
iclers or  dramatists,  whether  they  were  poets  or  prose- 
writers,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Proven9al  school  or 
to  the  Castilian.  But,  after  all,  a  more  distinct  x^e  ow  Can 
idea  of  the  poetical  culture  of  Spain  during  this  cio^eros. 
century  than  can  be  readily  obtained  in  any  other  way 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  old  Cancioneros ;  those  ample 
magazines,  filled  almost  entirely  with  the  poetry  of  the 
age  that  preceded  their  formation. 

Nothing,  indeed,  that  belonged  to  the  literature  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Spain  marks  its  character  more  plainly 
than  these  large  and  ill-digested  collections.  The  Oancion- 
The  oldest  of  them,  to  which  we  have  more  eroofBaena. 
than  once  referred,  was  the  work  of  Juan  Alfonso  de 
Baena,  a  converted  Jew,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  or 
scribes  and  accountants  of  John  the  Second.  It  dates, 
from  internal  evidence,  between  the  years  1449  and 
1454,  and  was  made,  as  the  compiler  tells  us  in  his  pref- 
ace, chiefly  to  please  the  King,  but  also,  as  he  adds,  in 
the  persuasion  that  it  would  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
Queen,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  court  and  nobility  in 
general.      For  this  purpose,  he   says,   he  had   brought  • 
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together  the  works  of  all  the  Spanish  poets  who,  in  his 
own  or  any  preceding  age,  had  done  honor  to  what  he 
calls  "  the  very  gracious  art  of  the  Gaya  Ciencia,^' 

On  examining  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  however,  we 
find  that  quite  one  third  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
itsaathore.  ^^"^  manuscript  pages  it  fills  are  given  to  Villa- 
sandino, — who  died  about  1424,  and  whom  Baena 
pronounces  "  the  prince  of  all  Spanish  poets,'' — and  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  divided 
among  Diego  de  Valencia,  Francisco  Imperial,  Baena 
himself,  Fernan  Per^z  de  Guzman,  and  Ferrant  Manuel 
de  Lando  ;  while  the  names  of  nearly  fifty  other  jjfersons, 
some  of  them  reaching  back,  as  that  of  Villasandino  does, 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  are  affixed  to  a  multi- 
tude of  short  poems,  of  which,  probably,  they  were  not  in 
all  cases  the  authors.  A  little  of  it,  like  what  is  attributed 
to  Macias,  is  in  the  Galician  dialect ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  was  written  by  Castilians,  who  valued  themselves 
upon  their  fashionable  tone  more  than  upon  anything  else, 
and  who,  in  obedience  to  the  taste  of  their  time,  generally 
took  the  light  and  easy  forms  of  Proven9al  verse,  and  as 
much  of  the  Italian  spirit  as  they  comprehended  and 
knew  how  to  appropriate.  Of  poetry,  except  in  some  of 
the  shorter  pieces  of  Ferrant  Lando,  Francisco  Imperial, 
and  Perez  de  Guzman,  the  Cancionero  of  Baena  contains 
little.^ 

1  Acoounts  of  the  Cancionero  of  Baena  Since  this  note  was  thus  tax  written  and 

are  found  in  Castro,  **  Biblioteca  Espanola  "  printed,  the  Cancionero  of  Baena  has  been 

(Madrid,  1785,  folio,  Tom.  I.  pp.  265-346)}  published,  — somewhat  luxuriously  and  Jn 

inPuybu8que,^^HistoireCompar6ede8Lit-  excellent  taste,  —  at  the  expense  of  the 

t^ratures  Espagnole  et  Fran^aise"  (Paris,  Marquis  Pidal,  ^m  the  Manuscript  for- 

1843,  8yo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  393-^97)*,  in  Ochoa,  merly  in  the  Escurial,  but  which,  in  1818, 1 

"  Manuscritos  "  (Paris,  1844,  4to,  pp.  281-  saw  in  the  Royal,  now  National  Library  at 

286)',  and  in  Amador  de  los  Rios, "  £stu-  Madrid,  and  made  extracts  from  it  that  are 

dios  sobre  los  Judios  "  (Madrid,  1848,  Svo,  still  in  my  possession.    At  this  time  (1862), 

pp.  408-419).    The  copy  used  by  Castro  however,  it  is  in  the  National  Library  at 

was  probably  from  the  library  of  Queen  Paris,  numbered  1932.    It  is  probably  the 

Isabella  (Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  yery  copy  presented  to  John  IL,aud  is  the 

.  VI.  p.  458,  note),  and  is  now  in  the  Na-  only  one  known  to  exist.    The  edition  now 

tional  Library,  Paris.    Its  collector,  Baena,  printed  from  it  is  entitled  "  Cancionero  de 

is  sneered  at  in  the  Cancionero  of  Fernan  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena  (Siglo  xv.)  ahora 

Martinez  de  Burgos  (Memorias  de  Alfonso  por  primera  yez  dado  4  Luz,  con  notas  y 

Till,  por  Mondexar,  Madrid,  1783,  4to,  comentarios."  (Madrid,  1851,  large  octayo, 

App.  cxxxix.),  as  a  Jew  who  wrote  yulgar  pp.  Ixxxvii.  and  732.)    It  is  excellently 

edited,  with  a  learned  philosophical  and 
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Many  similar  collections  were  made  about  the  same 
time,  enough  of  which  remain  to  show  that  they  were 
amonff  the  fashionable  wants  of  the  affe,  and    ^     . 

^,  ,  ,.,  .  .,.,  Cancioneroa 

that  there  was  httle  variety  m  their  character,  by  Estuniga 
Among  them  was  the  Cancionero  in  the  Li-  ^  ^' 
mousin  dialect  already  mentioned ;  ^  that  called  Lope  de 
Stuniga's  or  Estuniga's,  which  comprises  works  of  about 
forty  authors  ;  ^  that  collected  in  1464  by  Fernan  Martinez 
de  Burgos  ;  and  no  less  than  seven  others,  preserved  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  all  containing  poetry  of  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  often  the 
same  authors,  and  sometimes  the  same  poems,  that  are 
found  in  Baena  and  in  Estuniga.*    They  all  belong  to  a 


acute  preface  by  Don  P.  J.  Pidal,  and  notes 
by  Ochoa,  Duran,  Qayangoe,  and  others; 
the  text  being  preceded  by  two  carefully 
prepared  fac-simlles  of  the  MS. 

Of  its  authors  I  have  already  spoken  in 
part  (ante^  Chap.  XX.).  It  contains  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  poems  by  Yillasandino, 
and  thirty-one  by  Ferrant  Manuel  de  Lan- 
do }  besides  which,  it  should  be  added  that 
there  are  seventy-ei^t  by  Baena  himself^ 
fourteen  by  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman, 
thirteen  by  Buy  Paez  de  Bibera,  sixteen 
by  Ferrant  Sanchez  Calavera,  and  forty- 
>  three  by  Diego  de  Valencia  ',  —  these  being 
the  principal  authors.  The  whole  number 
of  poets  who  are  represented  in  it  is,  I 
believe,  fifty-one;  and  the  whole  number  of 
anonymous  poems,  including  those  by  ^^  a 
Doctor,"  «a  Friar,"  &c.,  is  about  forty. 
The  entire  number  of  the  poems  contained 
in  it  is  five  hundred  and  seveuty-six.  Some 
of  them  are  in  the  more  popular  tone,  of 
which  there  was  little  trace  in  the  selections 
made  by  Castro.  These  are  not  without  the 
spirit  of  poetry. 

The  poems  in  this  Cancionero  that  are 
probably  not  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear  are  short  and  trifling,  —  such  as 
might  be  furnished  to  men  of  distinction 
by  humble  versifiers,  who  sought  their  pro- 
tection or  formed  a  part  of  their  courts. 
Thus,  a  poem  already  noticed,  that  bears 
the  name  of  Count  Pero  Nino,  was,  as  we 
are  expressly  told  in  a  note  to  it,  written 
by  Villasandino,  in  order  that  the  Count 
might  present  hbnself  before  the  lady  Bea- 
trice more  gracefully  than  such  a  rough 
old  soldier  would  be  likely  to  do,  unless 
83* 


he  were  helped  to  a  little  poetical  gal- 
lantry. 

*  See  ante^  Chapter  XVII.  note  10. 

8  The  Cancionero  of  Lope  de  Estuniga 
is,  or  was  lately,  in  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid,  among  the  folio  MSS.,  marked 
M.  48,  and  filling  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  leaves ;  but  it  is  called  Estuniga's, 
or,  following  the  spelling  in  this  MS., 
Stuniga*s,  only  because  the  first  poem  in  it 
is  by  him.  Its  contents  may  be  found 
careftilly  noted  by  Gayangos  in  his  Spanish 
translation  of  this  History  (Tom.  I.  pp. 
669-566).  It  is  a  beautiful  MS.,  and  he 
thinks  it  was  compiled  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  tor  Alfonso  V.  of  Naples, 
(lb.,  p.  609.)  The  original  name  is  said  to 
have  been  corrupted  into  Zuniga  ;  the 
founder  of  the  family  having  been  Sancho 
liiiguez  Destuniga,  in  the  time  of  Alfonso 
X.  (Panegirico  del  Duque  de  Barcelos  por 
D.  Fernando  de  Alvia  de  Castro,  4to,  Lisboa, 
1628,  f.  42.)  The  three  names,  D'Estuniga, 
Stuniga,  and  Zuniga,  are  therefore  the  same. 
In  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  is 
another  collection,  commonly  called  the 
Cancionero  of  Juan  Fernandez  de  Ixar ;  — 
a  MS.  volume  containing  poems  from  the 
time  of  9enry  III.  to  that  of  Charles  V.,-* 
both  inclusive, — written  in  various  hands, 
but  none  apparently  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  great  Aragonese  family 
of  Ixar  possessed  it  as  late  as  1646  ;  but, 
as  it  was  compiled  after  1520,  and  contains . 
the  accustomed  poets,  it  has  little  value. 
See  Gayangos  ut  supra^  pp.  666-669. 

*  The  fashion  of  making  such  collections 
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Btate  of  society  in  which  the  great  nobility,  imitating  the 
king,  maintained  poetical  courts  about  them,  such  as  that 
of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena  at  Barcelona,  or  the  more 
brilliant  one,  perhaps,  of  the  Duke  Fadrique  de  Castro, 
who  had  constantly  in  his  household  Puerto  Carrero, 
Gayoso,  Manuel  de  Lando,  and  others  then  accounted 
gr^at  poets.  That  the  prevailing  tone  of  all  this  was 
Proven9al  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  that  it  was  somewhat 
influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  we  know  from 
many  of  the  poems  that  have  been  published,  and  from 
the  intimations  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Constable  of  Portugal/ 

Thus  far  more  had  been  done  in  collecting  the  poetry 
of  the  time  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
troubled  state  of  public  affairs  ;  but  it  had  only  been  done 
in  one  direction,  and  even  in  that  with  little  judgment. 
The  king  and  the  more  powerful  of  the  nobility  might 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  such  Cancioneros  and  such  poet- 
ical courts,  but  a  general  poetical  culture  could  not  be 


of  poetiy,  generally  called  "  Cancioneroe," 
was  very  common  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  just  before  and  Just  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  MTt  of  printing. 

One  of  them,  compiled  in  1464,  with  addi- 
tions of  a  later  date,  by  Feman  Martinez  de 
Burgos,  begins  with  poems  by  his  father, 
and  goes  on  with  others  by  Villasandino,who 
is  greatly  praised,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
writer;  by  Feman  Sanchez  de  Talarera, 
some  of  which  are  dated  1408  *,  by  Pero 
Velez  de  Guevara,  1422  j  by  Gomez  Man- 
rique  j  by  Santillana  j  by  Fernan  Perez  de 
Guzman ;  and,  in  short,  by  the  authors 
then  best  known  at  court.  Mem.  de  Al- 
fonso Yin.,  Madrid,  1783,  4to,  App. 
cxxxiv.-cxl. 

Three  MS.  Cancioneros  in  the  private 
Library  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  are  partic- 
ularly noticed  by  Pidal  (Cancionero  de 
Baena,  1861,  pp.  Ixxxvi.-viL),  two  of  which 
seem  to  be  of  some  consequence,  and  one 
of  about  the  same  age  with  that  of  Baena. 
(lb.,  pp.  xxix.-xl.  note  5,  p.  xli.  note  1.) 
It  is  very  desirable  to  have  them  pub- 
lished. 

Several  other  Cancioneros  of  the  same 
period  are  in  the  National  Library,  Paris, 
and  contain  almost  exclusively  the  known 
ftuhionable  authors  of  that  century ;  such 


as  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  Lopez  de 
(^uniga  [Estuniga?],  Juan  Rodriguez  del 
Padron,  Juan  de  Yillalpando,  Suero  de  Ri- 
bera,  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  Gomez 
Manrique,  Diego  del  Castillo,  Alvaro  Gar- 
cia de  Santa  Maria,  Alonso  Alvarez  de  To- 
ledo, etc.  There  are  no  less  than  seven 
such  Cancioneros  in  all,  notices  of  which 
are  found  in  Ochoa,  "Cat41ogo  de  MSS. 
Espanoles  en  la  Biblioteca  Real  de  Paris," 
Paris,  1844,  4to,  pp.  378-626. 

<^  Sanchez,  Poeskas  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p. 
Ixi.,  with  the  notes  on  the  passage  relating 
to  the  Duke  Fadrique. 

Some  of  the  persons  who  thus  attached 
themselves  as  i>oet8  to  the  great  men  of  the 
time  were —  it  is  worth  while  to  observe— 
of  very  humble  origin.  One  of  these  was 
Anton  de  Montero,  commonly  called  "  El  . 
Ropero,'*  a  converted  Jew,  and  a  Cordovese 
tailor  or  old  clothesman,  who  wrote  quite 
decent  verse,  and  was  much  patronized. 
(Pidal  in  Cancionero  de  Baena,  1861,  pp. 
xxxiii.-xxxvi.)  Another  was  Juan  de  Val- 
ladolid,  or  Juan  Poeta,  a  person  of  still 
lower  condition,  who  accompanied  Alfonso 
y.  to  Naples,  and  was  afterwards  favored 
by  Queen  Isabella  (ibid.,  p.  xxxviii.).  Yet 
others  are  noticed  by  Pidal  (ib.,  p.  xxziz.) , 
but  they  are  of  less  consequence. 
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expected  to  follow  influences  so  partial  and  inadequate. 
A  new  order  of  things,  however,  soon  arose.  In  14'?4  the 
art  of  printing  was  fairly  established  in  Spain  ;  and  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  first  book  of  any  note  ascer-  ^^^  ^j. 
tained  to  have  come  from  the  Spanish  press  is  a  *"«  ^  ^v^^- 
collection  of  poems  recited  that  year  by  forty  different 
poets  contending  for  a  public  prize  .*  No  doubt  such  a 
volume  was  not  compiled  on  the  principle  of  the  elder 
manuscript  Cancioneros.  Still,  in  some  respects  it  resem- 
bles them,  and  in  others  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  their  example.  But,  however  this  may  be,  a  collection 
of  poetry  was  printed  at  Saragossa,  in  1492,  and  called 
a  "  Cancionero,''  containing  the  works  of  nine  authors, 
among  whom  were  Juan  de  Mena,  the  younger  Manrique, 
and  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman  ;  the  whole  evidently  made 
on  the  •ame  principle  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Cancioneros  of  Baena  and  Estuniga,  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Isabella,  as  the  great  patroness  of  whatever  tended 
to  the  advancement  of  letters.' 

It  was  a  remarkable  book  to  appear  within  so  short  a 
time  after  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Spain,  when 
little  but  the  most  worthless  Latin  treatises  had  come 
from  the  national  press ;  but  it  was  far  from  containing 
all  the  Spanish  poetry  that  was  soon  demanded.  In  1511, 
therefore,  Fernando  del  Castillo  printed  at  Va-  cancionere 
lencia  what  he  called  a  "  Cancionero  General,''  oenemiof 
or  General  Collection  of  Poetry  ;  the  first  book 
to  which  this  well-known  title  was  ever  given.  It  pro- 
fesses to  contain  "  many  and  divers  works  of  all  or  of  the 
most  notable  Troubadours  of  Spain,  the  ancient  as  well  as 
the  modern,  in  devotion,  in  morality,  in.love,  in  jests,  bal- 
lads, villancicos,  songs,  devices,  mottoes,  glosses,  ques- 
tions, and  answers."  It,  in  fact,  contains  poems  attrib- 
uted to  an  hundred  and  thirty-six  different  persons,  from 
the  time  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  down  to  the  period  in 
which  it  was  made  ;  most  of  the  •separate  pieces  being 

*  Fatter,  Bib.  Valenciana,  Tom.  I.  p.  62.  Madrid,  there  was  one  in  the  poflsession  of 

See  ante^  Chap.  XVn.  Don  Manuel  Oamei )  but  I  have  never 

f  Mendes,  Typog.,  pp.  184-137.   In  1818,  known  of  any  other, 
betidtt  the  copy  in  the  Boyal  Library  at 
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placed  under  the  names  of  those  who  were  their  authors, 
or  were  assumed  to  be  so,  while  the  rest  are  collected 
under  the  respective  titles  or  divisions  just  enumerated, 
which  then  constituted  the  favorite  subjects  and  forms  of 
verse. at  court.  Of  proper  order  or  arrangement,  of  critical 
judgment,  or  tasteful  selection,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  thought.  The  whole  number  of  pieces  contained  in 
it  is  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  work  was  successful.  In  1614  a  new  edition  of  it 
appeared ;  and  as  early  as  1540  at  least  five  others,  with 
some  variations  in  their  contents,  had  followed  at  Toledo 
and  Seville,  making,  when  taken  together,  seven  in  less 
than  thirty  years  ;  a  number  which,  if  the  peculiar  nature 
and  large  size  of  the  work  are  considered,  can  hardly 
find  its  parallel,  at  the  same  period,  in  any  other  European 
literature.  Later, — in  156T  and  1613, — yet  t\«o  other 
editions,  somewhat  altered,  appeared  at  Antwerp,  whither 
ihe  inherited  rights  and  military  power  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  had  carried  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  and  a  love  for  its  cultivation.  In  each  of  the 
nine  editions  of  this  remarkable  book  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  may  look  for  the  body  of  poetry  most  in 
fevor  at  court  and  in  the  more  refined  society  of  Spain 
during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  ;  the  last  of  them  comprising  one 
thousand  and  eighty-two  pieces,  and  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  authors,  some  of  whom  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  while 
others  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth.« 

8  Of  the  OancioneroB  still  in  manuscript,  Valencia  in  1474,  which  is  rather  an  ac- 

and  of  Baena^B,  which  was  in  manuscript  count  of  a  poetical  Jousting,  and  the  one 

when  ttie  first  edition  of  this  History  was  published  at  Saragossa  in  1492,  but  which 

published,  I  have  ahready  spoken   suffi-  is  called  in  its  title  a  "  Cancionero,"  and 

ciently.    That  their  number  was  so  great  contains  fifteen  different  poems  by  nine 

in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  to  different  authors.    To  these  should  now  be 

show  that  they  constituted  a  fashion  of  the  added  the  Cancionero  called  that  of  Bamon 

time,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  de  Uabia.   It  is  described  by  Mendez  from 

and,  therefore,  it  was  natural  that,  as  soon  a  copy  without  date,  which  contains  nine- 

as  the  art  of  printing  was  fairly  introduced,  teen  poems  by  ten  different  authors,  such 

they  should,  in  some  form  or  other,  appear  as  Fernan  Perez  de  Quzman,  Jorge  Man- 

firom  the  press.    Two  of  these  I  have  no-  rique,  and  ottiers,  well  known  at  the  end  ct 

tioed,  namely,  the  collection  published  at  the  fifteenth  century,  when  this  fixdleetioa 
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TakiDg  this  Cancionero,  then,  as  the  true  poetical  rep- 
resentative of  the  period  it  embraces,  the*  first  thing  we 


is  supposed  to  hare  been  published.  Ama- 
dor de  lo8  Bios  says,  indeed,  that  it  was 
printed  at  Zaragoza,  by  Juan  Hums,  in 
1489 }  bat  he  does  not  indicate  the  copy 
he  used,  and  calls  it  a  Bomancero.  (See 
Mendez,  Typographia,  pp.  383-385  *,  Pidal, 
Preface  to  Baena,  p.  xli.,  and  Amador  de 
lo8  Bios,  Judios  de  Espana,  1848,  p.  378.) 

But  what  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Spanish  Cancioneros,  and  deserve  our 
principal  attention,  are  those  of  Castillo. 
They  were  probably  indebted  to  one  by 
Juan  Fernandez  de  Constantina,  whose 
date  is  not  settled,  and  of  which  only  two 
copies  are  known  to  exist  j  —  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  other  in  the 
library  at  Munich.  It  is  entitled  *'  Cancion- 
ero llmado  guirlanda  esmaltada  de  galanes 
y  eloquentes  dezires  de  dirersos  autores," 
and  consists  of  eighty-eight  folios  that  are 
numbered,  and  four  that  are  not  numbered. 
The  best  account  of  it  yet  published  is  by 
Wolf^  in  the  German  translation  of  this 
History  (Yol.  II.  pp.  628-534),  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1500,  or  a  very  little 
later. 

But  the  Cancionero  General  of  Castillo, 
as  noted  in  the  text,  first  appeared  in  1511, 
and  is  the  oldest  with  that  title.  It  con- 
tains many  of'  the  same  authors  and  i)oems 
with  the  Cancionero  of  Constantina  ;  and 
in  its  selections  —  especially  in  its  selection 
of  ballads  —  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  borrowed  largely  from  that  now  excess- 
ively rare  volume.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Constan- 
tina, while,  from  this  time,  Castillo  beccnnes 
famous  for  his  Cancioneros.  Duran  (in  his 
Bomancero  General,  Tom.  n.  1851,  pp. 
679-80)  has  given  the  best  account  of  them, 
although,  perhaps,  as  he  intimates,  his  list 
may  not  be  complete.  It  contains,  besides 
the  first  one,  Valencia,  1511,  eight  others, 
namely,  Valencia,  1514  -,  Toledo,  1517  ;  To- 
ledo, 1520  i  Toledo,  1527 ;  Sevilla,  1535  •,  Se- 
villa,  1540 ;  Anvers,  1557  ;  and  Anvers, 
1573  ;  —  nine  in  all.  Of  these  I  have  seen 
seven,  or  perhaps  —  with  the  Dresden  Can- 
cionero, which  is  imperfect  —  eight ;  and  I 
possess  those  of  Sevilla,  1535,  and  of  An- 
vers, 1557  and  1573.  But  these  have  been 
so  often  consulted  and  examined,  that  no 
more  need  be  sidd  of  them. 


Not  so  two  others,  for  a  knowledge  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Ferdinand  Wolf. 

The  first  was  published  at  Saragossa  in 
1552  (on  the  title,  by  a  misprint,  MCLII.). 
and  is  from  the  press  of  Stevan  G.  de  Najara, 
or  Nagera,  who  printed  the  ballad  book  of 
1550.  It  is  entiUed  "  Seeunda  (sic)  Parte 
del  Cancionero  General,"  ec.  But,  although 
it  is  thus  called  a  second  part,  it  is  really,  in 
a  large  degree,  taken  firom  the  proper  Can- 
cionero General  of  Castillo,  which  it  as- 
sumes to  be  the  first  part.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  less  consequence  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  One  of  its  poems  relates  to  an  event 
that  occurred  in  1552,  the  year  of  its  pub- 
lication, and,  Uke  others  that  it  contains, 
is  not  taken  from  Castillo.  But  it  is  a  very 
rude  and  miscellaneous  collection.  (See 
Wolf's  account  of  it,  in  the  Wiener  Jahr- 
bacher  CXIV.  8-9 ;  in  his  Bomanzen 
Poesie  der  Spanier,  1847,  pp.  8-9;  and 
in  his  Beitrag  to  Julius'  translation  of 
this  History,  Vol.  n.  534-589.)  There  is 
but  one  copy  of  it  known  to  exist,  —  that 
in  the  Library  at  Vienna,  — and  it  fills  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  leaves  in  12mo. 

The  other,  which  is  of  more  consequence, 
is  also  thus  far  a  unicum,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library.  It  is  entiUed 
"  Cancionero  General  de  Obras  nuevas 
nunca  hasta  aora  impressas.  Assi  por  el 
arte  Espanola  como  por  la  Toscana,"  ec., 
1554.  And  elsewhere  it  appears  that  it 
was  printed  at  Saragossa  by  Stevan  G.  de 
Nagera.  (See  Wolf's  Beitrag  zur  Bibli- 
ographie  der  Cancioneros,  v.  s.  w.  Wien, 
1853.)  It  is  in  12mo,  and  makes  two 
hundred  and  three  leaves,  all  apparently 
filled  with  poetry  of  the  thne  of  Charles 
v., — say  from  1520  to  1550,  —  and  most  of 
it  by  known  authors,  like  Juan  de  Coloma, 
Juan  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Boscan,  Puer- 
tocarrero,  Urrea,  and  Diego  de  Mendoza. 
What  is  most  interesting  about  it,  however, 
as  Wolf  has  well  observed,  is  that  it  marks 
so  plainly  the  contest  between  the  old 
Spanish  school  and  the  incoming  Italian, 
or,  as  this  Cancionero  calls  it,  **E1  Arte 
Toacano  "  (Beitrag,  p.  28).  It  is  of  some 
consequence,  too,  because  it  contains  the 
works  of  a  few  authors  not  before  known } 
such  as  Pedro  de  Guzman,  a  loyal  knight 
in  the  wars  of  the  Comuneros  (pp.  0  and 
49),  Sanistevan  (pp.  7, 52),  Luis  de  Narvaez 
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• 
observe,  on  opening  it,  is  a  mass  of  devotional  verse, 
evidently  intended  as  a  vestibule  to  conciliate  favor  for 
Its  devotion-  *^®  morc  secular  and  free  portions  that  follow, 
ai  poetry,  g^t  it  is  itsclf  Very  poor  and  gross  ;  so  poor  and 
so  gross  that  we  can  hardly  understand  how,  at  any 
period,  it  can  have  been  deemed  religious.  Indeed,  within 
a  century  from  the  time  when  the  Cancionero  was  pub- 
lished, this  part  of  it  was  already  become  so  oflFensive  to 
the  Church  it  had  originally  served  to  propitiate,  that  the 
whole  of  it  was  cut  out  of  such  printed  copies  as  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  devotional 
purposes  for  which  it  was  first  destined ;  some  of  the 
separate  compositions  being  by  the  Maquis  of  Santil- 
lana,  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  other  well-known 
authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  thus  intended  to 
give  an  odor  of  sanctity  to  their  works  and  lives.  A  few 
poems  in  this  division  of  the  Cancionero,  as  well  as  a 
few  scattered  in  other  parts  of  it,  are  in  the  Limousin 
dialect ;  a  circumstance  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  was  first  collected  and  published 
in  Valencia.  But  nothing  in  this  portion  can  be  accoimted 
truly  poetical,  and  very  little  of  it  religious.  The  best 
of  its  shorter  poems  is,  perhaps,  the  following  address  of 
Mossen  Juan  Tallante  to  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  expiring 
on  the  cross  : 

(pp.  18, 64),  and  Luis  de  Haro  (pp.  10, 63)  }       <*  Este  libro  esta  expurgado  por  el  Bx- 

but  the  latter  will  be  hereafter  noticed  as  purgatorio  del  Santo  Oficlo,  con  lioencia. 
one  mentioned  among  the  most  actiye  in  F.  Bapttsta  Martines." 

founding  the  Italian   school.    (See  poat^       On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page,  in  my 

Period  n.  Chap.  III.)    The  whole  book,  copy  oi  the   edition  of  1667,  are   these 

however,  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  seems  formidable  words : 

to  be  a  continuation  <»>  imitation  of  the  "  Yo  el  Doctor  Frano^  Sobrino,  Oatedra- 
Cancionero  General  of  Castillo,  contains,  I  tico  de  Visperas  de  theol<^a  j  Calificador 
suppose,  as  little  real  poetry  as  its  ampler  del  S^o  Officio  desta  villa  oorregi  y  emends 
and  better  known  predecessor.  But,  such  este  Cancionero  conforme  al  Indice  Expur- 
as  it  is,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  last  gatorio  del  nuevo  Catalogo  de  libros  ve- 
in date  of  the  old  Cancioneros  that  were  dados  por  el  Sto.  Officio  de  la  Inquisicion, 
filled  with  miscellaneous  verse,  it  seems  y  lleva  quitadas  las  obras  de  burlas.  Yal- 
flUy  to  flU  up  their  series,  and  with  pecu-  ladolid,  4  20  de  Noviembre  de  1684  afios. 
liar  distinctness  to  mark,  as,  indeed,  all  of  SI  D*.  Sobrino.y 
them  do,  nuMre  or  less,  the  transition  to  About  sixty  leaves  were  submitted  to  the 
another  state  of  things.  ecclesiastical  sheurs  in  this  copy,  and  sev 

*  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1636,  ruth-  eral  short  poems  are  blotted  with  ink. 
lessly  cut  to  pieces,  bears  this  memoran-       From  both  copies  the  religious  poetry  at 

dum :  the  begimiing  is  torn  out. 
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0  God  !  the  infinitely  great. 
That  didst  this  ample  world  outspread, — 
The  true  !  the  high  ! 
And,  in  thy  grace  compassionate. 

Upon  the  tree  didst  bow  thy  head,  • 

For  us  to  die  ! 

0  !  since  it  pleased  thy  loye  to  bear 
Snch  bitter  suffering  for  our  sake, 
0  Agnus  Dei ! 
Saye  us  with  him  whom  thou  didst  sparei. 
Because  that  single  word  he  spake,  — 
Memento  mei  ! '® 

Next  after  the  division  of  devotional  poetry  comes  the 
series  of  authors  upon  whom  the  whole  collection  relied 
for  its  character  and  success  when  it  was  first  itgmainaii- 
published;  a  series,  to  form  which,  the  editor  ***«>"• 
says,  in  the  original  dedication  to  the  Count  of  Oliva,  he 
had  employed  himself  during  twenty  years.  Of  such  of 
them  as  are  worthy  a  separate  notice  —  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  and 
the  three  Manriques  —  we  have  already  spoken.  The  rest 
are  the  Viscount  of  Altamira,  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,^  An- 

10  Imenso  Dioa,  perdurable,  n  in  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Hlfl- 

Que  rf  mundo  todo  criaste,  ^ry  at  Madrid  (Misc.  Hist.,  MS.,  Tom.  HI. 

Y  con  ai^or  enSfiable  ^o.  2)  is  a  poem  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro, 

For  noBotros  espiraste  ^^  about  a  thousand  lines,  in  a  manuscript 

En  el  madero :  apparently  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  be- 

^     ^     ,       ,  ,        .  ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which 

Pues  te  plugo  tal  passion  ▼  v                         t*  •         *•«  ^  ul  _i 

For  nuestais  culpas  sufHr,  ^  ^^^^  » <50Py-    ^^  "  entitled  "  Aviso  para 

O  Agnus  Dei,  Cuerdos," — A  Word  for  the  Wise, — and 

Llevanos  do  esta  el  ladron,  is  arranged  as  a  dialogue,  with  a  few  verses 

Que  salvaste  por  decir,  spoken  in  the  character  of  some  distin- 

Memento  mel.  guished  personage,  human  or  superhuman, 

Cancioncro  General,  Anvers,  1578,  f.  5.  allegorical,  historical,  or  from  Scripture,  and 

Puster,  Bib.  Yalenciana  (Tom.  I.  p.  81),  then  an  answer  to  each,  by  the  author  him- 

tries  to  make  out  something  concerning  the  selfl    In  this  way  above  sixty  persons  are 

author  of  this  little  poem  *,  but  does  not,  I  introduced,  among  whom  are  Adam  and 

think,  succeed.    Tallante  is  called  Mossen  Eve,  with  the  Angel  that  drove  them  from 

Juan  Tallante,  and  other  persons  have  this  Paradise,  Troy,  Priam,  Jerusalem,  Christ, 

prefix  to  their  names.    It  is  a  compound  Julius  Caesar,  and  so  on  down  to  King 

of  the  French  Messire  or  Monsieur^  and  Bamba  and  Mahomet.    The  whole  is  in  the 

the  Limousin  £n,  which  is  equivalent  to  old  Spanish  verse,  and  has  little  poetical 

Don.  (See  onic,  287,  n.  36.)  It  is  found  at-  thought  in  it,  as  maybe  seen  by  the  fol- 

tached  chiefly  to  the  names  of  eminent  per-  lowing  words  of  Saul  and  the  answer  by 

sons  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and-  Valencia,  Don  Diego,  which  I  give  as  a  fttrorable 

etc.;  in  short,  as  far  as  the  Provencal  dia  specimen  of  the  entire  poem : 

lect  extended    a  decisive   influence  into 

Spain. 
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tonio  de  Velasco,  Luis  de  Vivero,  Hernan  Mexia,  Suarez, 
Cartagena,  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  Pedro  Torellas,  Ddva- 
los,^  Guivara,  Alvarez  Gato,^  the  Marquis  of  Astorga, 
Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajos,  —  the 
last  a  poet  whose  sweet  versification  is  his  chief  merit,  but 
who  was  long  remembered  by  succeeding  poets  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  went  mad  for  love."    They  all  belong 


SAUL. 

En  mi  pena  ei  de  minur, 
Que  peligro  ei  para  voi 
El  glosar  u  el  mndar 
liO  que  manda  el  alto  Dios  t 
Porque  el  manda  obedecelle  t 
No  juzgalle,  mas  creelle. 
A  quien  a  Diof  a  de  entender, 
liO  que  el  Mbe  a  de  laber. 

AUTOB. 

Pienso  yo  que  en  tal  deftcto 
Cae  presto  el  cora^on 
Del  no  sabio  en  rreliglon, 
Creyendo  que  a  lo  perfecto 
Puede  dar  mas  perflcion. 
Esto  mal  tiene  el  glosar ) 
Luego  a  Dies  qulere  enmendar. 

Oviedo,  in  his  "  Qolnquagenas,"  says  that 
Diego  Lopez  de  Haro  was  "  the  mirror  of 
gallantry  among  the  youth  of  his  time  ; " 
and  he  is  known  to  history  for  his  services 
in  the  war  of  Granada,  and  as  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  Rome.  (See  Clemencin,  in 
Mem.  de  la  Acad.'  de  Hist,  Tom.  YI.  p. 
404.)  He  figures  in  the  "  Inflemo  de  Amor  " 
of  Sanchez  de  Badajos  *,  and  his  poems  are 
fbund  in  the  Cancionero  General,  1673,  flC 
82-00,  and  a  few  other  places. 

^  He  founded  the  fortunes  of  the  funily 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  was  so 
distinguished  a  member  in  the  time  of 
Charles  Y.  *,  his  first  achieyement  having 
been  to  kill  a  Portuguese  in  fair  fight,  after 
public  challenge,  and  in  presence  of  both 
the  armies.  The  poet  rose  to  be  Constable 
of  CastUe.  Historia  de  D.  Hernando  Di- 
yalos.  Marques  de  Pescara,  Anrers,  1658, 
12mo,  Lib.  I.,  c.  1. 

IS  Besides  what  are  to  be  found  in  the  Can- 
cioneros  Generalcs, — for  example,  in  that  of 
1673,  at  ff.  148-162, 189,  etc.,  — there  is  a 
MS.  in  possession  of  the  Boyal  Academy  at 
Madrid  (Codex  No.  114),  which  contains  a 
large  number  of  poems  by  Alvarez  Gato. 
Their  author  was  a  person  of  consequence 
in  his  Ume,  and  served  John  II.,  Henry 
lY.,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  affairs 


of  state.  With  John  he  was  on  terms  of 
firiendship.  One  day,  when  the  king  missed 
him  from  his  hunting-party  and  was  told 
he  was  indisposed,  he  replied, "  Let  us, 
t^en,  go  and  see  him  j  he  is  my  Mend,"  — 
and  returned  to  make  the  kindly  visit. 
Gato  died  after  1495.  Ger6nimo  Quintana, 
Historia  de  Madrid  (Madrid,  1629,  folio,  f. 
221). 

The  poetry  of  Gato  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  public  affairs  ;  but,  in  general, 
like  the  rest  of  that  which  marks  the  period 
when  it  was  written,  it  is  in  a  courtly  and 
afibcted  tone,  and  devoted  to  love  and  gal- 
lantry. Soine  of  it  is  more  lively  and  nat- 
ural than  mosb  of  its  doubtful  class.  Thus, 
when  his  lady-love  told  him  "  he  must  talk 
•ense,"  h^  replied  that  he  had  lost  the 
little  he  ever  had  from  the  time  when  he 
first  saw  her,  ending  his  poetical  answer 
with  these  words : 

But  if,  in  good  fidth,  you  require 

That  sense  should  come  back  to  me. 
Show  the  kindness  to  which  I  aspire. 
Give  the  freedom  you  know  I  desire, 
And  pay  me  my  service-fee. 

8i  qneres  que  de  verdad 
Tom€  a  mi  seso  y  sentido, 

XJsad  agora  bondad, 

Tomame  mi  libertad, 
£  pagame  lo  servido. 

14  Memorias  de  la  Acad,  de  Historia,  Tom. 
YI.  p.  404.  The  "  Lecciones  de  Job,"  by 
Badajoz,  were  early  put  into  the  Index 
Expurgatorius,  and  kept  there  to  the  last. 
His  **  Inflemo  de  Amor,"  founded  on  the 
idea  of  the  sufferings  of  lovers,  was  sug- 
gested to  him  in  this  form,  I  think,  by 
Guivara  (see  Cancionero  General,  1573,  ff. 
143-4),  to  whom  Garci  Sanchez  refers  in  his 
opening.  It  is  a  poem  of  forty  three  eleven- ' 
line  stanzas,  in  which  he  introduces  thirty- 
nine  of  the  poets  of  his  own  age  and  of  the 
i«e  preceding,  such  as  Rodriguez  del  Pa- 
dron, Jorge  Manrique,  Cartagena,  Lope  de 
Sosa,  etc.  —  all  suffering  the  torments  ot 
Love's  perdition.    But  this  was  a  fiavorite 
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to  the  courtly  school ;  and  we  know  little  of  any  of  them 
except  from  hints  in  their  own  poems,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  so  wearisome,  from  their  heavy  sameness,  that  it  is  a 
task  to  read  them. 

Thus,  the  Viscount  Altamira  has  a  long,  dull  dialogue 
between  Feeling  and  Knowledge ;  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro 
has  another  between  Reason  and  Thought ;  Hernan  Mexia, 
one  between  Sense  and  Thought ;  and  Costana,  one  be- 
tween Affection  and  Hope  ;  all  belonging  to  the  fashiona- 
ble class  of  poems  called  moralities  or  moral  discussions, 
all  in  one  measure  and  manner,  and  all  counterparts  to 
each  other  in  grave  metaphysical  refinements  and  poor 
conceits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  light,  amatory 
poetry,  some  of  which,  like  that  of  Garci  Sanchez  de  Bad- 
ajos  on  the  Book  of  Job,  that  of  Rodriguez  del  Padron  on 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  that  of  the  younger  Man- 
rique  on  the  forms  of  a  monastic  profession,  irreverently 
applied  to  the  profession  of  love,  are,  one  would  think, 
essentially  irreligious,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
deemed  at  the  time  they  were  written.  But  in  all  of  them, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  series  of  works  of  the  twenty 
different  authors  filling  this  important  division  of  the  Can- 
cionero,  hardly  a  poetical  thought  is  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  poems  of  a  few  who  have  already  been  noticed, 
and  of  whom  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena, 
and  the  younger  Manrique,  are  the  chief.^* 

Next  after  the  series  of  authors  just  mentioned,  we 
have  a  collection  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  "  Canci- 
ones,''  or  Songs,  bearing  the  names  of  a  large  j^  ^^^.j. 
number  of  the  most  distinguished. Spanish  poets  ®°®8-  , 
and  gentlemen  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  regularly  constructed,  each  consisting  of  two  stanzas, 
the  first  with  four  and  the  second  with  eight  lines,  —  the 

fimcy  with  ^e  poets  of  the  time.    The       ^^  The  Cancioncro  of  1535  consists  of  191 

Marquis  of  Santillana  (Rimas  ineditas,  1844,  leaves,  in  large  folio,  Gothic  letters,  and 

pp.  249-258)  has  an  Inflemo  de  Snamora-  triple  columns.     Of  these  the  devotional 

dos  In  which  he  alludes  to  Dante,  but  in  poetry  fills  eighteen  leaves,  and  the  series 

which,  with  the  single  exception,  I  think,  of  authors  mentioned  above  extends  from 

of  Macias,  he  sees  only  personages  in  an-  f.  18  to  f.  97.    It  is  worth  notice  that  the 

cient  history  and  mythology.    Other  poems  beautiful  Coplas  of  Manrique  do  not  occur 

of  the  same  fantastic  class  may  be  found  in  in  any  one  of  these  courtly  Cancioneros. 
the  Cancioneros  Generales. 
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first  expressing  the  principal  idea,  and  the  second  re- 
peating and  amplifying  it.  They  remind  us,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  Italian  sonnets',  but  are  more  constrained  in  their 
movement,  and  fall  into  a  more  natural  alliance  with  con- 
ceits. Hardly  one  in  the  large  collection  of  the  Cancion- 
ero  is  easy  or  flowing,  and  the  following,  by  Cartagena, 
whose  name  occurs  often,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Jewish 
family  that  rose  so  high  in  the  Church  after  its  conver- 
sion, is  above  the  average  merit  of  its  class  .^^ 

I  know  not  why  first  I  drew  breath. 

Since  living  is  only  a  strife. 
Where  I  am  rejected  of  Death, 

And  would  gladly  reject  my  own  life. 

Fop  all  the  days  I  may  live 

Can  only  be  filled  with  grief ; 
With  Death  I  must  ever  strive. 

And  never  from  Death  find  reliet 
So  that  Hope  must  desert  me  at  last. 

Since  Death  has  not  foiled  to  see 

That  life  will  revive  in  me 
The  moment  his  arrow  is  cast" 

Thi^  was  thought  to  be  a  tender  compliment  to  the  lady 
whose  coldness  had  made  her  lover  desire  a  death  that 
would  not  obey  his  summons. 

Thirty-seven  Ballads  succeed;    a  charming  collection 
of  wild  flowers,  which  have  already  been  suflfi- 
ciently  examined  when  speaking  of  the  ballad 
poetry  of  the  earliest  age  of  Spanish  literature.^ 

After  the  Ballads  we  come  to  the  "  Invenciones,''  a  form 

of  verse  peculiarly  chai'acteristic  of  the  period,  and  of 

itBinven-  which  WO  have  here  two  hundred  and  twenty 

clones.      specimens.     They  belong  to  the  institutions  of 

chivalry,  and  especially  to  the  arrangements  for  tourneys 

and  joustings,  which  were  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  public 

• 

u  The  Canclonea  are  found  ff.  98-106.  Qne  fin  espero  daqui, 

17  No  «e  paru  que  nascl,  ^«»  **  muerte  me  neg6, 

Pues  en  tal  estremo  esto  ^«"  ^»e  claramente  vi6,  • 

Que  el  morir  no  quiere  a  mi,  Q^^ra  vida  para  mi. 

Y  ei  viuir  no  quiero  yo.  fl  98,  b. 

Todo  el  tiempo  que  viviere  "  '^^^^  baUads,  already  noticed,  ante, 

Teme  muy  justa  querella  Chap.  VI.,  are  in  the  Canciohero  of  1635, 

De  la  muerte,  puea  no  quiere  ff.  106-115. 

A  mi,  queriendo  yo  a  ella. 
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amusements  known  in  the  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Each  knight,  on  such  occasions,  had 
a  device,  or  drew  one  for  himself  by  lot ;  and  to  this 
device  or  crest  a  poetical  explanation  was  to  be  affixed  by 
himself,  which  was  called  an  invencion.  Some  of  these 
posies  are  very  ingenious ;  for  conceits  are  here  in  their 
place.  King  John,  for  instance,  drew  a  prisoner's  cage 
for  his  crest,  and  furnished  for  its  motto,  — 

Even  imprisonment  still  is  confessed. 

Though  heavy  its  sorrows  may  foil, 
To  be  but  a  righteous  behest. 
When  it  comes  from  the  fairest  and  best 

Whom  the  earth  its  mistress  can  call. 

The  well-known  Count  Haro  drew  a  noria,  or  a  wheel 
over  which  passes  a  rope,  with  a  series  of  buckets  attached 
to  it,  that  descend  empty  into  a  well  and  come  up  full  of 
water.     He  gave,  for  his  invencion,  — 

The  fiill  show  my  grie&  running  o'er  ; 
The  empty,  the  hopes  I  deplore. 

On  another  occasion,  he  drew,  like  the  king,  an  emblem 
of  a  prisoner's  cage,  and  answered  to  it  by  an  imperfect 

rhyme,  — 

In  the  jail  which  you  here  behold — 
Whence  escape  there  is  none,  as  you  see  — 
I  must  live.    What  a  life  must  it  be  !  ^^ 

Akin  to  the  Invenciones  were  the  "  Motes  con  sus  Glo- 


w  "Saco  el  Rey  Buestro  sefior  una  red  de  TKe  Invenciones^  though  so  numerous, 

carcel,  y  decia  la  tetra :  fill  only  three  leaves,  115  to  117.    They 

Qualquier  prision  y  dolor  occur,  also,  constantly  in  the  old  chronicles 

Que  se  sufra,  es  justa  cosa,  and  books  of  chivalry.    The  "  Question  de 

Pue«  se  Bufre  per  amor  Amor  "  contains  many  of  them. 

S!,';,^;r;^l7.  k. -^^  »•»"  «'  *«  N«rl»  ■.  caUea  by  Ulloa 

(Empresas  de  Paulo  Jovio,  ec.,  Leon,  1561, 


Del  mundo,  y  ]a  mas  hermosa. 


"El  conde  de  Haro  saco  una  noria,  y  pp.  26-27)  the  finest  mote  ever  madej  giv- 

dixo :  ing  it  in  prose, — "  Los  llenos  de  dolor  y  los 

S?'.^^'4r.S?t:^l°"  rr  de  B,perao«a,»-ani  attributtag  it 

um     '  \  1      1  to  Diego  de  Mendoza,  son  of  the  Cardinal. 

**  El  mismo  por  cimera  una  carcel  T  el  en  «  ^  ^.     ^      .  ...     -   ^^        ^■.     .. 

ella.     dix  •  ^""^*"  ***«•  *^*^*  J'  "» ^"  But  the  Canclonero  is  the  better  authority 

eiia.  y  ttixo :  ^^^  j^  origin,  and  the  rhyme  adds  materially 

En  eita  carcel  que  veyg,  .    ,^  effect. 

Q^enoNhalUlalida,  to  Its  effect. 
Vinire,  mas  red  que  vida  I " 
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sas  ; ''  mottoes  or  short  apophthegms,  which  we  find  here 
to  the  number  of  above  forty,  each  accompanied  by  a 
ite  Motes  con  heavy  rhymed  gloss.  The  mottoes  themselves 
Giosas.  ajg  generally  proverbs,  and  have  a  national  and 

sometimes  a  spirited  air.  Thus,  the  lady  Catalina  Man- 
rique  took  '*  Never  mickle  cost  but  little,''  referring  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  her  regard ;  to  which  Cartagena 
answered,  with  another  proverb,  "  Merit  pays  all,''  and 
then  explained  or  mystified  both  with  a  tedious  gloss. 
The  rest  are  not  better,  and  all  were  valued,  at  the  time 
they  were  composed,  for  precisely  what  now  seems  most 
worthless  in  them.* 

The  *' Villancicos"  that  follow — songs  in  the  old  Span- 
ish measure,  with  a  refrain  and  occasionally  short  verses 
broken  in  —  are  more  agreeable,  and  sometimes  are  not 
without  merit.  They  received  their  name  from  their  rustic 
itoViiiand-  character,  and  were  believed  to  have  been  first 
«<*•  composed  by  the  viUanos,  or  peasants,  for  the 

Nativity  and  other  festivals  of  the  Church.  Imitations  of 
these  rude  roundelays  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Juan 
de  la  Enzina,  and  occur  in  a  multitude  of  poets  since  ;  but 
the  fifty-four  in  the  Cancionero,  many  of  which  bear  the 
names  of  leading  poets  in  the  preceding  century,  are  too 
courtly  in  their  tone,  and  approach  the  character  of  the 
Canciones,^  In  other  respects,  they  remind  us  of  the 
earliest  French  madrigals,  or,  still  more,  of  the  ProveuQal 
poems,  that  are  nearly  in  the  same  measures." 


«>  Thoagh  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  "  Josta  «  The  author  of  the  "  Di&Iogo  de  las 

Po^tlca  de  San  Isidro  "  (Madrid,  1620,  4to,  Lenguas  "  (Mayans   y   Siscar,  Origenes, 

f.  76),  declares  the  Olosaa  to  be  "  a  most  Tom.  II.  p.  151)  gives  the  refrain  or  ritor' 

ancient  and  peculiarly  Spanish  composition,  nello  of  a  ViUancicOy  which,  he  says,  was 

never  used  in  any  other  nation,"  they  were,  sung  by  everybody  in  Spain  in  his  time, 

in  fact,  an  invention  of  the  Provencal  poets,  and  is  the  happiest  specimen  I  know  of  the 

and,  no  doubt,  came  to  Spain  with  their  genus,  conceit  and  all. 

^ginal  authors   (Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  ^^^  ,  ^^^  ^„  ^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

n.  pp.  248-254.)    The  rules  for  their  com-  i^y,  ^y  i^ye  |,  not  unitf  j 

position  in  Spain  were,  as  we  see  also  from  But  had  I  never  known  that  grace, 

Cervantes  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  18),  How  could  I  hare  deserved  inch  blisa? 

very  s^ct  and  rarely  observed  5  and  lean-  ,  ^^  r.Ytoncico,  are  in  the  Cancionero 

not  help  agreeing  with  the  flriend  of  the  ^^  ^^3     ^^  ^   ^^^^     ^  also  Covar- 

mad  knight,  that  the  poetical  results  ob-  ,.<      m           i         w  »-•» 

*  t  ^            11**1        JlIx.    *_  wi    *u  rublas,  Tesoro,  in  verb.  VxUanctco. 

tained  were  little  worth  the  trouble  ttiey  *            * 

cost.     The  Oloaas  of  the  Cancionero  of 
1535  are  at  IT.  118-120. 
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The  last  division  of  this  conceited  kind  of  poetry  col- 
lected into  the  first  Cancioneros  Generales  is  that  called 
"  Preguntas,"  or  Questions  ;  more  properly, 
Questions  and  Answers,  since  it  is  merely  a  eguntas. 
series  of  riddles,  with  their  solutions  in  verse.  Childish  as 
such  trifles  may  seem  now,  they  were  admired  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Baena,  in  the  Preface  to  his  collection, 
mentions  them  among  its  most  considerable  attractions ; 
and  the  series  here  given,  consisting  of  fifty-five,  begins 
with  such  authors  as  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  and  Juan  de 
Mena,  and  ends  with  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  other 
poets  of  note  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Probably  it  was  an  easy  exercise  of  the  wits 
in  extemporaneous  verse  practised  at  the  court  of  John 
the  Second,  as  we  find  it  practised,  above  a  century  later, 
by  the  shepherds  in  the  "Galatea"  of  Cervantes.®  But 
the  specimens  of  it  in  the  Cancioneros  are  painfully  con- 
strained; the  answers  being  required  to  correspond  in 
every  particular  of  measure,  number,  and  the  succession 
of  rhymes,  with  those  of  the  precedent  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  riddles  themselves  are  SQpietimes  very 
simple,  and  sometimes  very  familiar ;  Juan  de  Mena,  for 
instance,  gravely  proposing  that  of  the  Sphinx  of  (Edipus 
to  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  as  if  it  were  possible  the 
Marquis  had  never  before  heard  of  it.^ 

Thus  far  the  contents  of  the  Cancionero  General  date 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  chiefly  from  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  it.  Subsequently,  we  have  a  series  of  poets 
who  belong  rather  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  ^g  i^ter  se- 
Isabella,  such  as  Puerto  Carrero,  the  Duke  of  rfesofpoets. 
Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Juan  Manuel  of  Portugal,  Heredia, 
and  a  few  others ;  after  which  follows,  in  some  of  the 
early  editions,  a  collection  of  what  are  called  "  Jests  pro- 
voking Laughter,'' — really,  a  number  of  very  gross  poems, 
which  eonstitute  part  of  an  indecent  Cancionero  printed 
separately  at  Valencia,  several  years  afterwards,  and  which 
were  then  excluded  from  the  editions  of  the  Cancionero 
General,  where  a  few  trifles,  sometimes  in  the  Valencian 

»  Galatea,  Lib.  TI. 

M  The  Preguntaa  extend  from  f.  126  to  f.  134. 
84* 
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dialect,  are  inserted,  to  fill  up  the  space  they  had  occu- 
pied.^ The  air  of  this  second  grand  division  of  the  col- 
lection is,  however,  like  the  air  of  that  which  precedes 
it,  and  the  poetical  merit  is  less.  At  last,  near  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  editions  of  166T  and  ISiTS,  we  meet  with  compo-^ 
sitions  belonging  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  among 
which  are  two  by  Boscan,  a  few  in  the  Italian  language, 
and  still  more  in  the  Italian  manner  ;  all  indicating  a  new 
state  of  things,  and  a  new  development  of  the  forms 
pf  Spanish  poetry.^ 

But  this  change  belongs  to  another  period  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Castile,  before  entering  on  which  we  must  notice 
a  few  circumstances  in  the  Cancioneros  characteristic  of 
the  one  we  have  just  gone  over.  And  here  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  the  large  number  of  persons  whose 
verses  are  thus  collected.  In  that  of  1535,  which  may  bo 
taken  as  the  largest  of  the  whole  series,  there  are  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty.    But  out  of  this  mul- 


*  The  complete  list  of  the  authors  in  this 
part  of  the  Cancionero  is  as  follows :  Cos-i 
tana,  Puerto  Garrero.  Avila,  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  the^ount  Castro,  Luis  de 
Tovar,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  Tapia,  Nicolas 
Nunei,  Soria,  Pinar,  Ayllon,  Badi^os  el 
Mdsico,  the  Count  of  Oliva,  Cajrdona,  Fran- 
ces CarroE,  Heredia,  Artes,  Quiros,  CoroneL, 
Escriva,  Yasques,  and  Luduena.  Of  most 
of  them  only  a  few  trifles  are  given.  The 
**Buria8  provocantes  a  Risa,**  or  the  Obra$ 
de  Burla8i  are  in  the  edition  of  1514,  be- 
ginnfaig  t  198  b.  with  the  "  Pleyto  del 
manto,**  and  ending  with  "  Desculpase  de 
lo  heoho."  In  some  of  the  subsequent 
editions  they  were  excluded,  but  they  ap> 
peared  again  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
1557,  and  were  finally  suppressed  in  that 
of  1573.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  found 
in  the  collection  referred  to,  entitled  "  Can- 
cionero de  Obras  de  Burlas  provocantes  a 
Blsa  "  (Valencia,  1519, 4to).  It  begins  with 
one  rather  long  poem,  and  ends  with  an- 
other, —  the  last  being  a  brutal  parody  of 
the  "  Trescientas  "  of  Juan  de  Mena.  The 
shorter  poems  are  often  by  well-known 
names,  such  as  Jorge  Manrique,  and  Diego 
de  San  Pedro,  and  are  not  always  liable  to 
objection  on  tiie  score  of  decency.  But  the 
general  tone  of  the  work,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  ecclesiastical  hands,  is  as  coarse  as 


possible.  A  small  edition  of  it  was  printed 
at  London,  in  1841,  marked  on  its  title- 
page  **Gum  Privilegio,  en  Madrid,  pov 
Luis  Sanchez."  It  has  a  curious  and  well- 
written  PrefiGM^  and  a  short,  but  learned 
Glossary.  From  p.  203  to  the  end,  p.  2i% 
are  a  few  i>oems  not  found  in  the  original 
Cancionero  de  Burlas  \  one  by  Cktrci  San- 
chez de  Badajos,  one  by  Bodrigo  de  Bey- 
noaa,etc 

••  This  part  of  the  Cancionero  of  1535, 
which  is  of  very  little  vaUie,  fills  fL  134- 
191.  Indeed,  the  last  part  o(  the  Cancion- 
eros, firom  this  time  to  1573,  is  the  worst 
part.  One  of  the  pieces  near  the  end  of 
that  of  1573  is  a  ballad  on  the  renunciation 
of  empire  made  by  Charles  V.  at  Brussels, 
in  October,  1555 ;  the  most  recent  date,  so 
&r  as  I  have  observed,  that  can  be  assigned 
to  any  pdtoi  in  any  of  tiie  collections. 

A  c<m8iderable  number  of  iranslatimis 
firom  old  Spanish  poetry,  including  the 
Cancioneros,  but  taken  rather  ftrom  Faber's 
Floresta  than  firom  any  earlfer  source, 
is  to  be  found  in  two  publications  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  •,  namely,  "  Bow- 
ring's  Ancient  Poetry  of  Spain"  (London, 
1824, 12mo),  and  ^*  Spanisches  Liederbuch 
Von  B.  Geibel  und  Paul  Helse  »'  (Berlin, 
1852,  12mo),  —  the  last  a  work  of  much 
merit. 
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titude,  the  number  really  claiming  any  careful  notice  is 
small.  Many  persons  appear  only  as  the  contributors  of 
single  trifles,  such  as  a  device  or  a  candon, 
and  sometimes,  probably,  never  wrote  even  these,  number  of 
Others  contributed  only  two  or  three  short  poems,  ^^  ^^' 
which  their  social  position,  rather  than  their  taste  or 
talents,  led  them  to  adventure.  So  that  the  number  of 
those  appearing  in  the  proper  character  of  authors  in  the 
Cancionero  General  is  only  about  forty,  and  of  these  not 
more  than  four  or  five  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

But  the  rank  and  personal  consideration  of  those  that 
throng  it  are,  perhaps,  mpre  remarkable  than  their  num-" 
ber,  and  certainly  more  so  than  their  merit.  John  j;^^^  Ykigh 
the  Second  is  there,  and  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  '*^- 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,*^  the 
Count  Haro,  and  the  Count  of  Plasencia ;  the  Dukes  of 
Alva,  Albuquerque,  and  Medina  Sidonia;  the  Count  of 
Tendilla  and  Don  Juan  Manuel;  the  Marquises  of  San- 
tillana,  Astorga,  and  Villa  Franca ;  the  Viscount  Alta- 
mira,  and  other  leading  personages  of  their  time ;  so 
that,  as  Lope  de  Vega  once  said,  '*  most  of  the  poets 
of  that  age  were  great  lords,  admirals,  constables,  dukes, 
counts,  and  kings  ; ''  ^  or,  in  other  words,  verse-writing 
was  a  fashion  at  Idie  court  of  Castile  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  character  that  is  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  collections  found  in  the  old  Cancioneros  Generales. 
Of  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  country,  such  as  it  is  found 
in  the  legend  of  the  Cid,  in  Berceo,  and  in  the  Archpriest 

^  There  is  a  short  poem  by  the  Con-  his  power.    It  is  not,  as  its  titie   might 

stable  in  the  Commentary  of  Feman  Nunez  seem  to  indicate,  transited  from  a  work  by 

to  the  265th  Copla  of  Juan  de  Mena  •,  and  Boccaccio,  with  nearly  the  same  name  j 

in  the  fine  old  Chronicle  of  the  Constable's  but  an  original  production  of  the  great 

life  we  are  told  of  him  (Titulo  LXVm.),  Castilian  minister  of  st^te.    Mem.  de  la 

«  Fue  muy  inventivo  e  mucho  dado  a  &Uar  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  VI.  p.  464,  note. 

invenciones   y   sacar  entr^neses,   o   en  About  a  dozen  trifling  poems*  bearing 

justas  o  en  guerra ;  en  las  quales  inven-  the  name  of  the  Constable  —  the  first  of 

clones  muy  agudamente  significaba  lo  que  them  as  blasphemous  as  it  can  well  be  — 

queria.»»    He  is  also  the  author  of  an  un-  ipay  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Pidal's 

publi^ed  pToae  work,  dat^  1446,  "On  Essay,  prefixed  to  the  Cancionero  of  Baena, 

Yirtuous  and  Famous  Women,''  to  which  1851,  pp.  lxxxii.-iy. 

Juan  de  Mena  wrote  a  Preface  •,  the  Con-  ^  Obras  Sueltas,  Madrid,  1777,  4to,  Tom. 

stable,  at  that  time,  being  at  the  height  of  XL  p.  858. 
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of  Hita,  they  afford  not  a  trace  ;  and  if  a  few  ballads  are 
Inserted,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  glosses  with  which 
Their  feah-  they  are  encumbered.  But  the  Proven9al  spirit 
iSf^hi?-^  of  the  Troubadours  is  everywhere  present,  if  not 
acter.  everywhere  strongly  marked ;  and  occasionally  we 

find  imitations  of  the  earlier  Italian  school  of  Dante  and 
his  immediate  followers,  which  are  more  apparent  than 
successful.  The  mass  is  wearisome  and  monotonous. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  longer  poems  contained  in  it  is 
composed  in  lines  of  eight  syllables,  divided  into  redon- 
diUas,  almost  always  easy  in  their  movement,  but  rarely 
graceful ;  sometimes  broken  by  a  regularly  recurring  verse 
of  only  four  or  five  syllables,  and  hence  called  quebrado, 
but  more  frequently  arranged  in  stanzas  of  eight  or  ten 
uniform  lines.  It  is  nearly  all  amatory,  and  the  amatory 
portions  are  nearly  all  metaphysical  and  affected.  It  is 
of  the  court,  courtly;  overstrained,  formal,  and  cold. 
What  is  not  written  by  persons  of  rank  is  written  for 
their  pleasure  ;  and  though  the  spirit  of  a  chivalrous 
age  is  thus  sometimes  brought  out,  yet  what  is  best  in 
that  spirit  is  concealed  by  a  prevalent  desire  to  fall  in 
with  the  superficial  fashions  and  fantastic  fancies  that  at 
last  destroyed  it. 

But  it  was  impossible  such  a  wearisome  state  of  poet- 
ical culture  should  become  permanent  in  a  country  so 
full  of  stirring  interests  as  Spain  was  in  the  age  that  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Granada  and  the  discovery  of  America. 
Poetry,  or  at  least  the  love  of  poetry,  made  progress  with 
the  great  advancement  of  the  nation  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  ;  though  the  taste  of  the  court  in  whatever 
regarded  Spanish  literature  continued  low  and  false. 
Other  circumstances,  too,  favored  the  great  and  beneficial 
Pro  88  of  ^^^^S^  *^**  '^^  everywhere  becoming  apparent, 
culture  in  The  language  of  Castile  had  already  asserted  its 
^  '  -  supremacy,  and,  with  the  old  Castilian  spirit  and 
cultivation,  it  was  spreading  into  Andalusia  and  Ara- 
gon,  and  planting  itself  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish 
power  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Chronicle 
writing  was  become  frequent,  and  had  begun  to  take  the 
forms  of  regular  history.     The  drama  was  advanced  as  far 
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as  the  "  Celestina''  in  prose,  and  the  more  strictly  scenic 
efforts  of  Torres  Naharro  in  verse.  Romance  writing  was 
at  the  height  of  its  success.  And  the  old  ballad  spirit  — 
the  true  foundation  of  Spanish  poetry  —  had  received  a 
new  impulse  and  richer  materials  from  the  contests  in 
which  all  Christian  Spain  had  Jborne  a  part  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Granada,  and  from  the  wild  tales  of  the 
feuds  and  adventures  of  rival  factions  within  the  walls 
of  that  devoted  city.  Everything,  indeed,  announced  a 
decided  movement  in  the  literature  of  the  nation,  and 
almost  everything  seemed  to  favor  and  facilitate  it. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


SPANISH  INTOLERANCE.  —  THE  INQUISITION.  —  PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS 
AND  MOORS.  —  PERSECUTION  OF  CHRISTIANS  FOR  OPINION.  —  STATE 
OF  THE  PRESS  IN  SPAIN.  —  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  WHOLB 
PERIOD. 

The  condition  of  things  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  seemed,  as  we  have 
intimated,  to  announce  a  long  period  of  national  pros- 
perity. But  one  institution,  destined  soon  to  discourage 
and  check  that  intellectual  freedom  without  which  there 
can  be  no  wise  and  generous  advancement  in  any  people, 
was  already  beginning  to  give  token  of  its  great  and 
blighting  power. 

The  Christian  Spaniards  had,  from  an  early  period, 
been  essentially  intolerant.^  To  their  perpetual  wars 
Spanish  in-  ^^^^  the  Moors  had  been  added,  from  the  end  of 
tolerance.  i\^q  fourteenth  century,  an  exasperated  feeling 
against  the  Jews,  which  the  government  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  control,  and  which  had  shown  itself,  at  differ- 
ent times,  in  the  plunder  and  murder  of  multitudes  of  that 
devoted  race  throughout  the  country.  Both  races  were 
hated  by  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  with  a  bitter 
hatred :  the  first  as  their  conquerors ;  the  last  for  the 
oppressive  claims  their  wealth  had  given  them  on  great 
numbers  of  the  Christian  inhabitants.  In  relation  to  both 
it  was  never  forgotten  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  that 
cross  under  which  all  true  Spaniards  had  for  centuries 

1  One  proof  of  this  intolerance  has  often  nando  por  el  Rev.  Pa^  Tomas  Sanchez,*^ 

struck  me.    It  is  the  praise,  rarely  for-  1672,  and  a  similar  panegyric  by  Ant 

gotten  when  St.  Ferdinand  is  spoken  of,  Cavallero  y  Gongora,  1753  ; — the  last  hav- 

that  he  carried  the  wood  on  his  shoulders  ing  been  pronounced  to  flatter  Ferdinand 

to  bum  a  poor  Albigensian  heretic.    See  YI.,  and  both  showing  how  the  cruellest 

antty  Chapter  in.  note  1,  to  which  add  intolerance  was,  down  to  a  late  period, 

an  "Oracion  Panegyrico  del  Banto  Rey  Fer-  reyerenced  as  a  virtae  in  Spain. 

(406) 
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gone  to  battle  ;  and  of  both  it  was  taught  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  willingly  believed  by  the  laity,  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  faith  of  Christ  was  an  offence  against  God, 
which  it  was  a  merit  in  his  people  to  punish.^  Columbus 
wearing  the  cord  of  Saint  Francis  in  the  streets  of  Se- 
ville, and  consecrating  to  wars  against  misbelief  in  Asia 
the  wealth  he  was  seeking  in  the  New  World,  whose 
soil  he  earnestly  desired  should  never  be  trodden  by  any 
foot  save  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian,  was  but 
a  type  of  the  Spanish  character  in  the  age  when  he 
adopted  it.* 


s  The  bitterness  of  this  unchristian  and 
barbarous  hatred  of  the  Moors,  that  oon- 
Btitnted  not  a  little  of  the  foundation  on 
which  rested  the  intolerance  that  after- 
wards did  so  much  to  break  down  the 
intellectual  independence  of  the  Spanish 
people,  can  hardly  be  credited  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  when  stated  in  general  terms.  An 
instance  of  its  operation  must,  therefore, 
be  given  to  iUustratis  its  intensity.  When 
the  Spaniards  made  one  of  those  forays 
into  the  territories  of  the  Moors  that  were 
Bo  common  for  centuries,  the  Christian 
knights  on  their  return  often  brought, 
dangling  at  their  saddle-bows,  the  heads 
of  the  Moors  they  had  slain,  and  threw 
them  to  the  boys  in  the  streets  of  the  vil- 
lages, to  exasperate  their  young  hatred 
against  the  enemies  of  their  faith-,  —  a 
practice  which,  we  are  told  on  good  author- 
ity, was  continued  as  late  as  the  war  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  under  Don  John  of  Austria, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (Clemencin,  in 
Memorias  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  YI. 
p.  390.)  But  anybody  who  will  read  the 
"  Historia  de  la  Rebelion  y  Castigo  de  los 
Moriscos  del  Reyno  de  Granada,''  by  Luis 
del  Marmol  Carvajal  (M&laga,  1600,  fol.), 
will  be  shocked  to  find  how  complacently 
an  eye-witness,  not  so  much  disposed  as 
most  of  his  countrymen  to  look  with  hatred 
on  the  Moors,  regarded  cruelties  which  it 
is  not  possible  now  to  read  without  shud- 
.  dering.  See  his  account  of  the  murder, 
by  order  of  the  chivalrous  Don  John  of 
Austria  (f.  192),  of  four  hundred  women 
and  children,  his  captives  at  (}alera;  — 
•<  muchos  en  su  presencia,"  says  the  his- 
torian, who  was  there.  SimUar  remarks 
might  be  made  about  the  second  volume 
of  mta's  "  Guerras  de  Granada,"  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.    Indeed,  it  is 


only  by  reading  such  books  Uiat  it  is  pos- 
sible to  learn  how  much  the  Spanish  char- 
acter was  impaired  and  degraded  by  this 
hatred,  inculcated,  during  the  nine  cen- 
turies that  elapsed  between  the  age  of 
Boderic  the  Goth  and  that  of  Philip  m., 
not  only  as  a  part  al  the  loyalty  of  which  all 
Spaniards  were  so  proud,  but  as  a  religious 
dvity  of  every  Christian  in  the  kingdom. 

The  work  of  Marmol,  referred  to  above, 
should  perhaps  be  further  noticed.  Its 
author,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles 
v.,  was  in  Africa  twenty-two  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  afliEiir  of  Tunis,  1536  *,  and 
during  this  period  travelled  firom  Guinea 
to  Egypt,  and  was  several  months  a  pris- 
oner to  the  infidel.  His  work  on  the  Be- 
bellion  of  the  Moriscos  is  an  ample  chron- 
icle of  the  sietme  war  (1568-1570)  of  which 
Mendoza  has  given  a  bold  sketch,  to 
be  hereafter  examined  j  but  the  style  of 
Marmol  is  difftise  and  wearisome,  while 
that  of  Mendoza  is  more  spirited  and  com- 
pact, perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  Cas- 
tilian  prose  writer.  Marmol  wrote,  also,  a 
"Descripcion  General  de  Africa,  sus  Guerras 
y  Yicisitudes  desde  la  Fundacion  del  Ma- 
hometismo  hasta  el  ano  1571."  Folio,  3 
Tom.  1573-1599:  In  both  he  shows  a 
spirit  somewhat  more  tolerant  towards 
misbelief  than  was  common  in  his  time  ; 
probably  because  he  was  a  native  of  Gra- 
nada, and  had  passed  much  of  his  life 
among  the  Moors  there  and  in  Africa, 
speakingrflieir  language  fluently,  and  feunil- 
iar  with  their  literature,  character,  and  man- 
ners ;  so  that  he  knew  them  better  than  many 
of  those  whose  inherited  bitterness  seems 
to  have  known  neither  stint  nor  scruple. 

8  Bemaldez,  Chronica,  c.  131,  MS.  Na- 
varrete,  Coleccion  de  Tiages,  Tom.  I.  p. 
72  }  Tom.  n.  p.  282. 
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When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  Spain 
the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  so  efficiently  used  to  ex- 
Qyj^^jj^jjg  terminate  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
Inquisition,  ^hich  had  cveu  followed  its  victims  in  their 
flight  from  Provence  to  Aragon,  little  serious  opposition 
was  made  to  the  undertaking.  Ferdinand,  perhaps,  was 
not  unwilling  to  see  a  power  grow  up  near  his  throne 
with  which  the  political  government  of  the  country  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  in  alliance,  while  the  piety  of  the  wiser 
Isabella,  which,  as  we  can  see  from  her  correspondence 
with  her  confessor,  was  little  enlightened,  led  her  con- 
science so  completely  astray,  that  she  finally  asked  for 
,     , .,.     the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office  into  her  own 

Inquisition     _         .    .  ^^i     .      .         ,  «  •,  ■,     a 

established  dommious,  as  a  Chnstian  benefit  to  her  people.* 
^  '  After  a  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Kome,  and 
some  changes  in  the  original  project,  it  was  therefore 
established  in  the  city  of  Seville,  in  1481 ;  the  first  Grand 
Inquisitors  being  Dominicans,  and  their  first  meeting  being 
held  in  a  convent  of  their  order,  on  the  2d  of  January. 
It  persecutes  ^^^  earliest  victims  were  Jews.  Six  were  burned 
the  Jews,  within  four  days  from  the  time  when  the  tribunal 
first  sat,  and  Mariana  states  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  suffered  during  the  eighteen  terrible  years  of  Torque- 
mada's  Inquisitorship  at  two  thousand,  besides  seventeen 
thousand  who  underwent  some  form  of  punishment  less 
severe  than  that  of  the  stake  ;  *  all,  it  should  be  remem- 

*  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Part  His  words  are/*  Por  las  cosas  que  Vuestraa 
I.  c.  7.  And  when,  in  1497,  Isabella,  the  Altezas  me  ban  escrito  tocantes  k  la  Santa 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  Inquisicion,  he  procurado,  no  solo  de  em- 
to  be  married  to  Manuel,  King  of  Portugal,  pachar  que  no  se  otorgasen  aqui  cosas  con- 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  was  tn  ella,  mas  que  el  Papa  la  favoresciese  j 
that  Manuel  should  expel  firom  his  kingdom  ayudase  j  para  esto  ha  Dios  rodeado  dis- 
all  Spanish  refugees  who  had  been  con-  pusicion  en  que  se  pudiese  fazer.  Carta  a 
victed  by  the  Inquisition.  (Zurita,  Anales  loe  Reyes,*' &c.  (San  Sebastian,  1842,  8 vo.) 
de  Aragon,  ed.  1610,  Tom.  V.  ff.  124,  sqq.)  The  original  of  this  remarkable  letter  is  in 

In  a  letter  dated  Rome,  21  April,  1498,  the  possession  of  Benjamin  B.  Wififen,  an 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Ambassador  of  English  Quaker,  full  of  knowledge  of  Span- 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  fother  of  ish  literature. 

the  poet,  writes  to  his  sovereigns  as  if  the        &  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  17,  ed. 

Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  a  Valencian,  1780,  Tom.  II.  p.  527.    We  are  shocked 

had  been  desirous  to  interfere  with  the  and  astonished  as  we  read   thitf  chapter, 

power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that,  by  order  so  devout  a  gratitude  does  it  express  for 

of  his  sovereigns,  he  —  Garcilasso  —  had  the  Inquisition  as  a  national  blessing.    See 

prevented  this  interference,  and  reconciled  also  Llorente,  Hist,  de  ^Inquisition,  Tom. 

the  Pope  to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition.  I.  p.  160.    But  C.  J.  Hefele,  in  his  life  of 
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bered,  being  done  with  tjie  rejoicing  assent  of  the  mass- 
of  the  people,  whose  shouts  followed  the  exile  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jewish  race  from  Spain  in  1492,  and 
whose  persecution  of  the  Hebrew  blood,  wherever  found, 
and  however  hidden  under  the  disguises  of  conversion 
and  baptism,  has  hardly  ceased  down  to  our  own  days.^ 

The  fall  of  Granada,  which  preceded  by  a  few  months 
this  cruel  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  placed  the  remains  of 
the  Moorish  nation  no  less  at  the  mercy  of  their  conquer- 
ors. It  is  true  that,  by  the  treaty  which  surrendered  the 
city  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  the  property  of  it  persecuteg 
the  vanquished,  their  religious  privileges,  their  ^^  ^****"* 
mosques,  and  their  worship,  were  solemnly  secured  to 
them  ;  but,  in  Spain,  whatever  portion  of  the  soil  the 
Christians  had  wrested  from  their  ancient  enemies  had 


Cardinal  Ximenes  (2te.  Anflage,  1861,  pp. 
267,  328),  corrects  Llorente.  As  to  Tor- 
quemada,  however,  I  hare  a  Vblume  In 
folio,  published  by  authority  in  1676,  and 
entitled,  "  Copilacion  de  las  Instrucciones 
del  Officio  de  la  Sancta  Inquisicion  hechas 
por  el  muy  Beverendo  Senor  Fray  Thomas 
de  Torquemada,''  etc.,  which  in  its  ataro- 
cious  severities  exceeds  beliet  By  one 
order,  dated  1484,  even  per^ns  who  have 
oome  to  the  Inquisitors  of  their  own  accord, 
and  who  have  voluntarily  confessed  their 
heresy  and  so  been  reconciled  to  the 
diorch,  shall  still  be  held  infamous  [in- 
flames de  derecho],  and  never  permitted  to 
exercise  any  public  employment;  to  be- 
come lawyers,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  or 
couriers,  nor  to  wear  gold,  silver,  or  jewels, 
or  to  ride  on  horseback  for  their  whole  lives, 
under  pain  of  being  treated  as  relapsed 
heretics ; — that  is,  condemned  to  the  stake 
(f.  4).  other  orders  are  worse  in  spirit, 
but  not  so  distinct  and  exact  in  their  phrase- 
ologyv  Indeed,  Twquemada,  although  he 
was  not  the  first  General  Inquisitor,  not 
having  come  into  that  terrible  power  till 
about  two  years  after  the  Holy  Office  was 
opened  at  Seville,  was  yet  really  its  father 
and  founder,  iniu»nuch  as  it  was  he  who, 
as  the  Confessor  of  Queen  Isabella,  by  great 
urgency  overcame  her  repugnance  to  it, 
and  so  caused  its  original  establishment. 
Havemann,  Darstellungen  aus  der  innem 
OeschichteSpanien's.  Odttingen,  1860, 8vo,. 
p.  106. 
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8  The  eloquent  Father  Lacordidie,  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  his  ^^M^moire  pour  le 
B^tablissement  de  POrdre  des  Fr^res  Pr6- 
cheurs**  (Paris,  1839,  8vo),  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  Dominicans  were  not  in.  any 
way  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  In  this  attempt 
I  think  he  fiEdls  •,  but  I  think  he  is  success- 
ful when  he  elsewhere  maintains  that  the 
Inquisition,  firom  an  early  period,  was  inti-^ 
mately  connected  with  the  political  govern-" 
ment  in  Spain,  and  always  dependent  on 
the  state  for  a  hurge  part  of  its  power. 

After  all,  however,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  St.  Dom- 
inic was  a  true  Oastilian  of  the  twelfth 
century,  canonized  for  his  peculiar  merits 
as  a  persecutor  of  heretics,  immediately^ 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1221. 
A  century  later,  Dante  characterised  his 
spirit  and  that  of  his  order  with  a  single 
touch,  such  as  is  granted  only  to  genius 
like  his: 

Pol  con  dottrina,  e  oon  yolere  inrieme. 
Con  r  uffizio  apostolico  si  mosse, 
Qoati  torrente  ch*  alta  yene  preme  ; 

E  negU  sterpi  eretici  percdtm 
V  impettt  9UO  piu  vivameate  gmvi 
Dove  le  re$isUnze  eran  piu  gros$e, 

Di  lui  si  fecer  poi  diversi  liyi, 
Onde  r  orto  cattoUco  si  riga 
81  Che  I  Buoi  aibusoelU  stan  piA  vivi. 

Paxa^so,  c  xiL 
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always  been  regarded  only  as  bo  much  territory  restored 
to  its  rightful  owners,  and  any  stipulations  that  might 
accompany  its  recovery  were  rarely  respected.  The  spirit 
and  even  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Granada  were, 
therefore,  soon  violated.  The  Christian  laws  of  Spain 
were  introduced  there  ;  the  Inquisition  followed ;  and  a 
persecution  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  invaders 
was  begun  by  their  new  masters,  which,  after  being  car- 
ried on  above  a  century  with  constantly  increasing  crimes, 
was  ended  in  1609,  as  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  bad 
been,  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  whole  race.' 

Such  severity  brought  with  it,  of  course,  a  great  amount 
pf  fraud  and  falsehood.  Multitudes  of  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed— beginning  with  four  thousand  whom 
^  *  Cardinal  Ximenes  baptized  on  the  day  when,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  capitulation  of  Granada,  he 
consecrated  the  great  mosque  of  the  Albaycin  as  a  Chris- 
tian temple— were  forced  to  enter  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
without  either  understanding  its  doctrines  or  desiring  to 
receive  its  instructions. *    With  these,  as  with  the  con- 

-  T  See  tbe  learned  and  acute  **  Hlstoiie  j  MintobroB  del  dieho  Officio  no  sean  paga- 

dei  Jiauves  Mod^aiea  et  dea  Moritques,  doa  de  las  oondenadones  que  haaen,  ni  do 

«a  dea  Arabea  d^Eapa^^  aooa  la  Domlna-  \m  penas  y  penitencias  que  echan,*'  eo., 

UtuB  des  Cbr^tiena,**  par  le  Oomte  Albert  proposing  salaries  Instead.     But  all  the 

de  Gireoart  (3    torn.   8to,   Pmris^  1846),  answer  they  received  was,— '*8eproveeray 

Tom.  IL  passim.  dara  la  orden  que  mas  convenga  *,  *' — which 

'    Tbfi  argument  in  fttTcnr  ot  the  Spanish  is  about  equal  to  the  obsolete  form  in  Bng- 

«ight  to  drive  put  the  Moon  and  seise  their  land,  ^ho  Boy  s'avisera.'*     Oapitnlos  y 

estates  is  as  weU  set  forth  as  it  can  be  by  Leyes,  Yalladolid,  1668.    Folio,  f.  xzxiv. 

'Gregorio  Lopes  Madera,  in  his  **  Bxoelen-  s  A  few  years  later,  this  cruel  iujustioe 

«iaB  de  Espana  **  (Folio,  Yalladolid,  1697,  was  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  con- 

ff.  70,  sqq.),  and,  no  doubt,  was  entirely  firmed  by  the  highest  forms  of  law  }  fw, 

«atisfiactory  to  Philip  H.,  to  whom  it  was  in  1626,  when  a  large  number  of  Moors  at 

addressed.  Valencia  had  been  baptised  only  by  abso' 

This  destruction  of  the  McNriscoa  was,  as  lute  physical  violence,  it  was  solemnly 

everybody  understands,  partly  for  ttie  ploup  adjudged,  in  a  decree  of  Charles  V.,  that 

der  their  large  wealth  brought  to  the  cc^ers  they    and  their   children,  fr(»n  the  day 

of  the  state.  But  it  is  not  known,  I  think,  when  this  solemn  mockery  was  practised 

that  the  Inquisitors  were  directly  inter-  on  them,  were  to  be  accounted  Christians, 

ested  in  the  individual  confiscations  they  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  punishments  of 

ordered.    The  Cortes  of  Yalladolid,  1666,  the  Inquisition  if  they  were  found  to  fail 

in  their  twelfth  "  Peticlon  "  to  Charles  V.,  in  Christian  faith  or  Catholic  observances, 

while  rendering  humble  homage  to  the  In-  Antonio  de  Guevara  had  a  hand  in  this 

quisition,  b^  the  Smperor  to  forbid  the  shameless  iniquity.    Sayas,  Anales  de  Ara- 

InquisLkoni  f^rom  being  paid  out  of  their  gon,  1667.    Folio,  c.  123,  pp.  777,  sqq. 

own  confiscations.    The  remarkable  words  As  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  one  circum- 

are:  **  Para  que  todo  fuesse  perfecto  deve  ttanoe  renders  his  conduct  in  this  matter 

Y.  Magestad  mandar  que  loe  Inquisidores  of  the  earlier  Moors   particularly  repre- 
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Terted  Jews,  the  Inquisition  was  permitted  to  deal  un- 
checked by  the  power  of  the  state.  They  were  therefore, 
from  the  first,  watched  ;  soon  they  were  imprisoned  ;  and 
then  they  were  tortured,  to  obtain  proof  that  their  conver- 
sion had  not  beeh  sincere.*  But  it  was  all  done  in  secrecy 
and  in  darkness.  Prom  the  moment  when  the  Inquisition 
laid  its  grasp  on  the  object  of  its  suspicions  to  that  of  his 
execution,  no  voice  was  heard  to  issue  from  its  cells.  The 
very  witnesses  it  summoned  were  punished  with  death  or 
perpetual  imprisonment,  if  they  revealed  what  they  had 
seen  or  heard  before  its  dread  tribunals  ;  and  often  of  the 
victim  nothing  was  known,  but  that  he  had  disappeared 
from  his  accustomed  haunts  in  society,  never  again  to  be 
seen. 

The  effect  was  appalling.  The  imaginations  of  men 
were  filled  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  power  so  vast  and 
so  noiseless ;  one  which  was  constantly,  but  invisibly, 
ground  them  ;  Whose  blow  was  death,  but  whose  steps 
could  neither  be  heard  nor  followed  amidst  the  gloom  into 
which  it  retreated  further  and  further,  as  efforts  were  made 
to  pursue  it.  From  its  first  establishment,  therefore,  while 
ihe  great  body  of  the  Spanish  Christians  rejoiced  The  Spanish 
iji  the  purity  and  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  and  ^^\le*iSl 
not  unwillingly  saw  its  enemies  called  to  expiate  ^JuisittoD. 
their  unbelief  by  the  most  terrible  of  mortal  punishments, 
the  intellectual  and  cultivated  portions  of  society  felt  the 
sense  of  their  personal  security  gradually  shaken,  until, 
at  last,  it  became  an  anxious  object  of  their  lives  to  avoid 
the  suspicions  of  a  tribunal  which  infused  ilito  their  minds 
a  terror  deeper  and  more  effectual  in  proportion  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  misgiving  how  far  they  might  conscien- 
tiously oppose  its  authority.  Many  of  the  nobler  and 
more  enlightened,  especially  on  the  comparatively  free 
soil  of  Aragon,  struggled  against  an  invasion  of  their 
rights  whose  consequences  they  partly  foresaw.      But 

hensible.     Fernando    de    Talavera,   first  Mohammedan.  And  Cardinal  Ximenes  pre- 

Archbishop  of  Oraimda,  desired  to  hare  vented  it  from  being  done.     Cipriano  de 

the  Bible  .trao9lsted  into  Arabic,  as  th«  Valera,  "  Exhortacion "  prefixed   to  his 

most   obvious    means  of  converting   the  Spanish  Bible,  16Q2.    Index  Szpiug.  1667, 

Ifoors  in  his  new  ecclesiastical  jurisdic-  p.  628. 
tlon,  where,  of  coarse,  the  popolatUm  was 
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the  powers  of  the  goverament  and  the  Church,  united  in 
measures  which  were  sustained  by  the  passions  and  reli- 
gion of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  became  irresistible* 
The  fires  of  the  Inquisition  were  gradually  lighted  over 
the  whole  country,  and  the  people  everywhere  thronged 
to  witness  its  sacrifices,  as  acts  of  faitff  and  devotion. 

From  this  moment,  Spanish  intolerance,  which  through 
the  Moorish  wars  had  accompanied  the  contest  and  shared 
its  chivalrous  spirit,  took  that  air  of  sombre  fanaticism 
which  it  never  afterwards  lost.  Soon,  its  warfare  was 
turned  against  the  opinions  and  thoughts  of  men,  even 
more  than  against  their  external  conduct  or  their  crimes. 
The  Inquisition,  which  was  its  true  exponent  and  appro- 
ita  immenae  pnatc  instrument,  gradually  enlarged  its  own 
P**^®'-  jurisdiction  by  means  of  crafty  abuses,  as  well 

as  by  the  regular  forms  of  law,  until  none  found  himself 
too  humble  to  escape  its  notice,  or  too  high  to  be  reached 
by  its  power.  The  whole  land  bent  under  its  influence, 
and  the  few  who  comprehended  the  mischief  that  must 
follow  bowed,  like  the  rest,  to  its  authority,  or  were  sub- 
jected to  its  punishments. 

From  an  inquiry  into  the  private  opinions  of  individuals 
to  an  interference  with  the  press  and  with  printed  books, 
there  was  but  a  step.  It  was  a  step,  however,  that  was 
not  taken  at  once  ;  partly  because  books  were  still  few 
and  of  little  comparative  importance  anywhere,  and  partly 
Censorship  bccause  in  Spain  they  had  already  been  subjected 
of  the  press,  to  the  ceusorship  of  the  civil  authority,  which  in 
this  particular  seemed  unwilling  to  surrender  its  jurisdic- 
tion. But  such  scruples  were  quickly  removed  by  the 
appearance  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther ;  a 
revolution  which  comes  within  the  next  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  literature,  when  we  shall  find  displayed 
in  their  broad  practical  results  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  In- 
quisition on  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people. 

If,  however,  before  we  enter  upon  this  new  and  more 
varied  period,  we  cast  our  eyes  back  towards  the  one  over 
which  we  have  just  passed,  we  shall  find  much  that  is  orig- 
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inal  and  striking,  and  much  that  gives  promise  of  further 
progress  and  success.  It  extends  through  nearly  four 
complete  centuries,  from  the  first  breathings  of    ^, 

^1  ..      1  .1        .  /.      ,  P     ,         Character  of 

the  poetical  enthusiasm  of  the  mass  of  the  the  first  four 
people,  down  to  the  decay  of  the  courtly  liter-  Spanish* st- 
ature in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  ®'*'^^* 
and  Isabella ;  and  it  is  filled  with  materials  destined,  at 
last,  to  produce  such  a  school  of  poetry  and  elegant  prose 
as,  in  the  sober  judgment  of  the  nation  itself,  still  consti- 
tutes the  proper  body  of  the  national  literature.  The  old 
ballads,  the  old  historical  poems,  the  old  chronicles,  the 
old  theatre,  —  all  these,  if  only  elements,  are  yet  elements 
of  a  vigor  and  promise  not  to  be  mistaken.  They  consti- 
tute a  mine  of  more  various  wealth  than  had  been  offered, 
under  similar  circumstances  and  at  so  early  a  period,  to 
any  other  people.  They  breathe  a  more  lofty  and  a  more 
heroic  temper.  We  feel,  as  we  listen  to  their  tones,  that 
we  are  amidst  the  stir  of  extraordinary  passions,  which 
give  the  character  an  elevation  not  elsewhere  to  l^e  found 
in  the  same  unsettled  state  of  society.  We  feel,  though 
the  grosser  elements  of  life  are  strong  around  us,  that 
imagination  is  yet  stronger  ;  imparting  to  them  its  mani- 
fold hues,  and  giving  them  a  power  and  a  grace  that  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  what  is  wild  or  rude  in  their 
original  nature.  In  short,  we  feel  that  we  are  called  to 
witness  the  first  efforts  of  a  generous  people  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  cold  restraints  of  a  merely  material 
existence,  and  watch  with  confidence  and  sympathy  the 
movement  of  their  secret  feelings  and  prevalent  energies, 
as  they  are  struggling  upwards  into  the  poetry  of  a  native 
and  earnest  enthusiasm ;  persuaded  that  they  must,  at  last, 
work  out  for 'themselves  a  literature  bold,  fervent,  and 
original,  marked  with  the  features  and  impulses  of  the 
national  character,  and  able  to  vindicate  for  itself  a  place 
among  the  permanent  monuments  of  modern  civilization.® 

>  It  is  iini>08sible  to  speak  of  the  Inqaisi-  its  true  history  and  character.    The  im- 

tion  as  I  have  spoken  in  this  chapter,  portant  fitcts  in  his  life  are  few.    He  was 

without  feeling   desirous  to  know   some-  bom  at  Galahorra,  in  Aragon,  in  1766,  and 

thing  concerning  Antonio  Llorente,  who  has  entered   the  Church   early,  but  devoted 

done  more  than  all  other  persons  to  expose  himself  to  the  study  of  canon  law  and  of 
85» 
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elegant  Uter&ture.  In  1789,  he  was  made 
principal  secretary  to  the  Inqoisition,  and 
became  moch  interested  in  its  aflBairs  ;  bat 
was  diwnissed  fr(Mn  his  place  and  exiled  to 
his  parish  in  1791,  becanse  he  was  sus- 
pected of  an  inclination  towards  the  FroMh 
philosophy  of  the  period.  In  1793,  a  more 
enlightened  General  InquisitOT  than  the 
one  who  had  perseoated  him  drew  Uocente 
again  into  the  councils  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Jovellanos  and 
other  leading  statesmen,  he  endearored  to 
introduce  such  changes  into  the  tribunal 
itself  as  should  obtidn  publicity  for  its  pro- 
ceedings. But  this,  too,  fiOled,  and  Llo- 
rente  was  disgraced  anew.  In  1805,  how- 
ever, he  was  recalled  to  Madrid  *,  and  in 
1809,  when  the  fSortunes  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte made  him  the  nominal  King  of  Spain, 
he  gave  Llorente  charge  of  everything  re- 
lating to  the  archives  and  the  affiairs  of  the 
Inquisition.  Llorente  used  well  the  means 
thus  put  into  his  hands ;  and  having  been 
eompelled  to  follow  the  government  of  Jo. 
•eph  to  Paris,  after  its  overthrow  in  Spain, 
he  published  there,  firom  the  vast  and  rich 
ttaterlab  he  had  o(rflected  during  the  period 
when  he  had  entire  contr<H  of  the  secret 
records  of  tfte  Inquisition,  an  ample  history 
ift  its  conduct  and  crimes ; — a  work  which, 
though  neither  well  arranged  nor  philo- 
sophically written,  nor  always  fair  in  its 
spirit  or  its  statements,  is  yet  the  great 
Btecehouse  from  i^oh  are  to  be  drawn 
more  well-authenticated  facts  relating  to 
tine  subject  it  discusses  than  can  be  found 
in  aU  other  sooroes  pat  together.  But 
neither  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  poverty, 
was  Uorente  suffered  to  live  in  peace.  In 
December,  1812,  he  was  required  by  the 
Frebch  government  to  leave  France,  and, 
being  obliged  to  make  his  Journey  daring 


a  rigorous  season,  when  he  was  already 
much  bn^en  by  age  and  its  infirmities,  he 
died  from  fatigQe  and  exhaustion,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1823,  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Biadrid.  His  «*HiBtoire  de  I'ln- 
qni8ition"(4  torn.  8vo,  Paris,  1817-1818) 
is  his  great  work ;  but  we  should  add  to  it 
his  "Noticia  Biogrifica»'  (Paris,  1818, 
12mo),  which  is  eurioas  and  interesting, 
not  only  as  an  autobiography,  but  for  fur- 
ther notices  respecting  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
quisition. To  this,  however,  should  be 
added  a  life  of  Llorente  prefixed  to  the 
"Compendio  de  la  Historia  Critica  de  la 
Inquisicion  por  Rodrigues  Buron.*'  Paris, 
1823,  2  tom.  18mo. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  recall  his  ^'  Me- 
moriA  Historica  sobre  qual  ha  sido  la  opin- 
ion nacimial  de  Espana  sobre  la  Inquisi- 
don,'^  published  at  Madrid  in  1812  (8vo, 
pp.  324),  which  is  an  unsuccessful  and 
fwgotten  attempt  to  show  that  the  Spanish 
people  had  always  been  opposed  to  the 
Inquisition.  But,  in  truth,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  prove  any  real  opposition  to  it 
after  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  its 
existence  (pp.  244-247);  the  short  pe- 
riod of  the  resistance  in  Aragon  to  which 
I  have  alluded  (antej  p.  411).  The  fact, 
indeed,  is  that  this  work  of  Llorente  was 
a  very  hasty  and  ill-considered  produc- 
tion, thrown  together  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  revolutionary  period,  when,  by  a 
decree  of  the  French  Government,  Decem^ 
ber  4, 1808,  —  to  which  a  portion  of  the 
Spanish  people  was  by  no  means  recon- 
ciled, and  to  which  it  was  hoped  this  book 
might  reconcile  them, — the  Inquisition  was 
abolished.  His  greater  work  on  the  wh<de 
history  of  the  Inqoisitloii  has  caused  tt  tm 
be  much  overlooked  ever  since. 
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In  every  country  that  has  yet  obtained  a  rank  among 
those  nations  whose  intellectual  cultivation  is  the  highest, 
the  period  in  which  it  has  produced  the  perma- 
nent body  of  its  literature  has  been  that  of  its  uS^  g/o- 
glory  as  a  state.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  ^^*"°*" 
is  then  a  spirit  and  activity  abroad  among  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  national  character,  which 
naturally  express  themselves  in  such  poetry  and  eloquence 
as,  being  the  result  of  the  excited  condition  of  the  people 
and  bearing  its  impress,  become  for  all  future  exertions  a 
model  and  standard  that  can  be  approached  only  when 
the  popular  character  is  again  stirred  by  a  similar  enthu- 
siasm. Thus,  the  age  of  Pericles  naturally  followed  the 
great  Persian  war ;  the  age  of  Augustus  was  that  of  a 
universal  tranquillity  produced  by  universal  conquest ;  the 
age  of  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  was  that  in  which  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  was  carrying  the  outposts  of  his  consoli- 
dated monarchy  far  into  Germany  ;  and  the  ages  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Anne  were  the  ages  of  the  Armada  and  of  Marl- 
borough. 
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Just  SO  it  was  in  Spain.  The  central  point  in  Spanish 
history  is  the  capture  of  Granada.  During  nearly  eight 
Central  point  ^^^^^^ios  before  that  decisive  event,  the  Chris- 
in  spiuiish  tians  of  the  Peninsula  were  occupied  with  con- 
flicts at  home,  that  gradually  developed  their 
energies,  amidst  the  sternest  trials  and  struggles,  till  the 
whole  land  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  power  which 
had  hardly  yet  been  felt  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  last  Moorish  fortress  yielded  up,  than  this 
accumulated  flood  broke  loose  firom  the  mountains  behind 
which  it  had  so  long  been  hidden,  and  threatened,  at  once, 
to  overspread  the  best  portions  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
less  than  thirty  years,  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  inher- 
ited, not  only  Spain,  but  N'aples,  Sicily,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  into  whose  treasury  the  untold  wealth  of 
Ae  Indies  was  already  beginning  to  pour,  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  undertook  a  career  of  foreign 
conquest  such  as  had  not  been  imagined  since  the  days  of 
„,  •  ^     Oharlematrne.    Success  and  fflory  seemed  to  wait 

Gloiy  of        «       ,  .  ,  ,  -1        ■»     Vi  ,  1     1 

the  age  of    for  him  as  he  advanced.     In  Europe,  he  extended 

Charles  V  ... 

his  empire,  till  it  checked  the  hated  power  of 
Islamism  in  Turkey  ;  in  Africa,  he  garrisoned  Tunis  and 
overawed  the  whole  coast  of  Barbary  ;  in  America,  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  were  his  bloody  lieutenants,  and  achieved  for 
him  conquests  more  vast  than  were  conceived  in  the 
dreams  of  Alexander ;  while,  beyond  the  wastes  of  the 
Pacific,  he  stretched  his  discoveries  to  the  Philippines, 
and  so  completed  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

This  was  the  brilliant  aspect  which  the  fortunes  of  his 
country  ofiered  to  an  intelligent  and  imaginative  Spaniard 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.^    For,  as  we  well 

1  Traces  of  this  feeling  are  found  abun-  GhristtWal  de  Mesa,  however,  may  be  con- 

dantly  In  Spanish  literature,  for  abore  a  tidered  more  simple-hearted  yet  j  for,  fifty 

century }  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  with  more  years  afterwards,  he  announces  OdR  cathc^ 

simplicity  and  good  faith  than  In  a  sonnet  and  universal  empire  as  absolutely  com- 

of  Hernando  de  Acuna,— a  soldier  and  a  pleted  by  Philip  m.    Restauradon  de  Es* 

poet  greatly  fiarored  by  Charles  Y.,~in  pana,  Biadrid,  1607,  12mo,  Canto  I.  st.  7. 

which  he  announces  to  the  world,  for  its  The  most  remarkable  development  of  this 

** great  coDMlatien,"  as  he  says,  "promised  Idea  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Thomas 

by  Heaven,**—  Campanella,  ^*De  Honarchia  Hispanica,** 

Un  Monica,  un  Imperio.  y  una  Eqmda.  '^^^'^  Appendix  on  the  questton  whether 

(PoeriM.M«lrid,18W,l2mo,p.214.)  "    Universal    Monarchy    be    dcskabte 
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know,  such  men  then  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  time  when  Spain  would  be  the  head  of  an  empire  more 
extensive  than  the  Roman,  and  seem  sometimes  g  ^gj^  ,j    , 
to  have  trusted  that  they  themselves  should  live  <rf  mdveraai 
to  witness  and  share  its  glory.    But  their  fore- 
cast was  imperfect.     A  moral  power  was  at  work,  de0-» 
tined  to  divide  Europe  anew,  and  place  the  domestic  policy 
and  the  external  relations  of  its  principal  countries  upon 
nnwonted  foundations.      The  monk  Luther  was  already 
become  a  counterpoise  to  the  military  master  of  so  many 
kingdoms ;   and  from  1662,  when  Moritz  of  Saxony  de- 
serted the  Imperial  standard,  and  the  convention  of  Passau 
asserted  for  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  ^  ,  ^  ^  ^ 
their  religion,  the  clear-sighted  conqueror  may  Protestant- 
himself  have  understood  that  his  ambitious  hopes 
of  a  universal  empire,  whose  seat  should  be  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  whose  foundations  should  be  laid  in  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  at  an  end. 

But  the  question,  where  the  line  slfould  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  great  contending  parties,  was  long  the  subject 
of  fierce  wars.  The  struggle  began  with  the  enunciation 
of  Luther's  ninety-five  propositions,  and  his  burning  the 
Pope's  bulls  at  Wittenberg.  It  was  ended,  as  far  as  it  is 
yet  ended,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  During  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  these  two 
points,  Spain  was  indeed  far  removed  from  the  fields  where 
the  most  cruel  battles  of  the  religious  wars  were  fought ; 
but  how  deep  was  the  interest  the  Spanish  people  took  in 
the  contest  is  plain  from  the  bitterness  of  their  struggle 
against  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany ;  from  the  vast 
efibrts  they  made  to  crush  the  Protestant  rebellion  in  the 
Netherlands ;  from  the  expedition  of  the  Armada  against 

(Amsterdam,  ElzeTir,  1640).    The  author  the  boldest  dreams  of  Spanish  ambition, 

was  a  Calabrian  monk,  bom  in  1668,  and  "  Decennali  miserii,"  he  says,  *^  detentus 

educated  under  the  Spanish  riceroyalty  ci  et  ngrotos,  nee  relationibos  instxoi   nee 

Naples  in  the  time  of  Philip  n.,  with  whose  libris  aut   scientiis  vdiis   adjuvari  potoi, 

spirit  he  became  sincerely  imbued.  His  life  quin  et  ipsa  ss.  Biblia  mihi  adempta  ftie- 

was  filled  with  wild  adventures  and  extraor-  runt,"  p.  454.    His  last  years  were  patron- 

dinary  studies.    Twenty-seven  years  of  it  iaed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  he  died  in 

he  was,  at  different  times,  in  prison,  and  France  in  1630.   His  Monarchia  HispaiUca 

there,  in  fad;,  he  wrote  this  strange  and  has  been  often  reprinted ;  — the  last  time, 

eloquent  book,  embodying  and  illustrating  I  think,  at  Berlin,  1840. 
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Protestant  England ;  and  from  the  interference  of  Philip 
the  Second  in  the  affairs  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Henry 
the  Fourth,  when,  during  the  League,  Protestantism 
seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  France;, —  in  short,  it 
may  be  seen  from  the  presence  of  Spain  and  her  armies  in 
every  part  of  Europe  where  it  was  possible  to  reach  and 
assail  the  great  movement  of  the  Reformation. 

Those,  however,  who  were  so  eager  to  check  the  power 
of  Protestantism  when  it  was  afar  off,  would  not  be  idle 
Aiam  In  whou  the  danger  drew  near  to  their  own  homes.* 
ProtSitaSf  The  first  alarm  seems  to  have  come  from  Rome. 
***^*-  In  March,  1521,  Papal  briefs  were  sent  to  Spain, 
warning  the  Spanish  government  to  prevent  the  further 
introduction  of  books  written  by  Luther  and  his  followers, 
which,  it  was  believed,  had  then  been  secretly  penetrating 
into  the  country  for  about  a  year.  These  briefs,  it  should 
be  .observed,  were  addressed  to  the  civil  administration, 
which  still,  in  form  at  least,  kept  an  entire  control  over 
such  subjects.  But  it  was  more  natural,  and  more  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  then  prevalent  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  to  look  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  for  remedies  in 
a  matter  connected  with  religion  ;  and  the  great  body  of 
the  Spanish  people  seems  willingly  to  have  done  so.  In 
less  than  a  month,  therefore,  from  the  date  of  the  briefe  in 
question,  and  perhaps  even  before  they  were  received  in 

niaiti  Spain,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  addressed  an  order  to 
seiaesProt-  the  tribunals  under  his  jurisdiction,  requiring 
estantbooka.  ^j^^^j^  ^  scarch  for  and  seize  all  books  supposed  to 
contain  the  doctrines  of  the  new  heresy.  It  was  a  bold 
measure,  but  it  was  a  successful  one.®    The  government 

<  The  facts  in  the  subsequent  account  of  other  manuscripts,  on  the  ground  that  they 

the  progress  and  suppression  of  the  Prot-  were   the  work  of  Jews  }   and  at  Sala- 

estant  Reformation  in  Spain  are  taken,  in  manca,  subsequently,  he  destroyed,  in  the 

general,  from  the  **  Histoire  Critique  de  same  way,  six  thousand  volumes  more,  on 

rinquisition  d'Bspagne,"  par  J.  A.  Llo-  the  ground  that  they  were  books  of  magio 

rente  (Paris,  1817-1818,  4  torn.  Svo),  and  and  sorcery.    But  in  all  this  he  proceeded, 

the  "  mstory  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,**  not  by  virtue  of  his  Inquisitorial  office,  but, 

by  Thoe.  McCrie,  Edinburgh,  1829,  8vo.  as  Barrientos  had  done  forty  years  before 

>The    Orand   Inquisitors   had   always  (see  an/«,  p.  325),  by  direct  royal  authority, 

shown  an  instinctive  desire  to  obtain  juris-  Until  1521,  therefore,  the  press  remained 

diction  over  booka^  whether  printed  or  man-  in  the  hands  of  the  Oidoresy  or  judges  of 

uscript.    Torquemada,  the  fiercest,  if  not  the  higher  courts,  and  other  persons  civil 

quite  the  first  of  them,  burned  at  Seville,  and  ecclesiastical,  who,  from  the  first  ap- 

in  1490,  a  quantity  of  Hebrew  Bibles  and  pearaooe  of  printing  in  the  country,  and 
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gladly  countenanced  it ;  for,  in  whatever  form  Protestant- 
ism appeared,  it  came  with  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  all  the  favorite  projects  of  the  Emperor ;  and 
the  people  countenanced  it  because,  except  a  few  scattered 
individuals,  all  true  Spaniards  regarded  Luther  and  his 
followers  with  hardly  more  favor  than  they  did  Mohammed 
or  the  Jews. 

Meantime,  the  Supreme  Council,  as  the  highest  body 
in  the  Inquisition  was  called,  proceeded  in  their  work 
Tvith  a  firm  and  equal  step.  By  successive  de-  j  „igition 
crees,  between  1621  and  1536,  it  was  ordained  puniahes 
that  all  persons  who  kept  in  their  possession  keep  Protest- 
books  infected  with  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  "**  *^^' 
even  all  who  failed  to  denounce  such  persons,  should  be 
excommunicated,  and  subjected  to  degrading  punishments. 
This  gave  the  Inquisition  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
tents and  character  of  whatever  books  were  already 
printed.  Next,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power 
to  determine  what  books  might  be  sent  to  the  press  ; 
claiming  it  gradually  and  with  little  noise,  but  effectually,* 
and  if,  at  first,  without  any  direct  grant  of  authority 
from  the  Pope,  or  from  the  King  of  Spain,  still  necessa- 
rily with  the  implied  assent  of  both,  and  generally  with 

'certainly  for  above  twenty  years  after  that  had  been  "visto  por  los  Senores  Inquisi- 

period,  had  granted,  by  special  power  fr(»n  dores  ;  *'  and  in  Pero  Mexia*s  "  Silva  de 

the   sovereigns,    whatever   licenses   were  Varia    Leocion"    (Sevilla,    1643,    folio), 

deemed    necessary  for   the  printing   and  though  the  title  gives  the  imperial  license 

circulation  of  books.     Llorente,  Hist,  de  for  printing,  the  colophon  adds  that  of  the 

rinquisition,  Tom.  I.  pp.  281,  456.    Men-  Apostolical    Inquisitor.     There   was    no 

dez,  Typographia,  pp.  51,  831,  375.    It  reason  for  either,  except  the  anxiety  of  the 

may  be  worth  noting  here  that  Alfonso  X.  authw  to  be  safe  from  an  authority  which 

in  his  Partidas  (Part  n.  Titulo  xxxi.  ley  11)  rested  on  no  law,  but  which  was  already 

provided  that  the  booksellers — e^tacion-  recognized  as  formidable.    Similar  remarks 

arios  —  in  any  University  should  sell  no  may  be  made  about  the  "  The^rica  de  Yir- 

books  which  the  rector  had  not  first  exam-  tudes "  of  Castilla,  which  was   formally 

ined  and  licensed  as  "  buenos  et  legibles  licensed,  in  1536,  by  Alonso  Manrique,  the 

et  verdaderos.*'    This  was  two  centuries  Inquisitor-Oeneral,  though  it  was  dedicated 

before  the  invention  of  printing.  to  the  Emperor,  and  bears  the  Imperial 

*  I  notice  in  a  few  works  printed  before  authority  to  print.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

1550  that  the  Inquisition,  without  formal  "  Ley  de  Amor  Sancto,"  by  Fr.  de  Ossuna, 

authority,  began  quietly  to  take  cognisance  1543,  is  simply  said  to  have  been  "  cxam- 

and  control  of  books  that  were  about  to  be  ined  "  by  order  of  the  Provisor  or  Coad- 

published.    Thus,  in  a  curious  treatise  on  jutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Seville,  not  licensed, 

Xxchange,    ^  Tratado  de    Gambios,"   by  nor  in  any  way  subjected  to  the  authority 

Grist6val  de  Tillalon,  printed  at  YalladoUd  of  the  Inquisition  •,  so  that  it  was  rather 

in  1541,  4to,  the  title-page  declares  that  it  recommended  than  anything  else. 
86 
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means  furnished  by  one  or  the  other.  At  last  a  sure  ex- 
pedient was  found,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  process  to 
be  used,  and  very  little  as  to  the  results  that  would 
follow. 

In  1639  Charles  the  Fifth  obtained  a  Papal  bull  author- 
izing him  to  procure  from  the  University  of  ^^ouvain,  in 
Flanders,  where  the  Lutheran  controversy  would  naturally 
be  better  understood  than  in  Spain,  a  list  of  books  dan- 
gerous to  be  introduced  into  his  dominions.  It  was  printed 
Index  Bx-  ^  1546,  and  was  the  first "  Index  Expurgatorius  " 
purgatoriufl.  published  under  Spanish  authority,  and  the  sec«» 
ond  in  the  world.  Subsequently  it  was  submitted  by  thci 
Emperor  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  under 
whose  authority  additions  were  made  to  it ;  after  which 
it  was  promulgated  anew  in  1560,  thus  consummating 
the  Inquisitorial  jurisdiction  over  this  great  lever  of 
modem  progress  and  civilization,  —  a  jurisdiction,  it 
should  be  noted,  which  was  confirmed  and  enforced  by 
the  most  tremendous  of  all  human  penalties,  when,  in 
1658,  Philip  the  Second  ordained  the  punishments  of 
confiscation  and  death  against  any  person  who  should 
sell,  buy,  or  keep  in  his  possession,  any  book  prohibited  by 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Inquisition.* 

B  Peignot,  Essai  sur  la  Libert^  d'Ecrire,  Index  Exporgatorius,  consulted  the  civil 

Parig,   1832,   8vo,   pp.    55,  61.     Baillet,  authorities,  or  vas  specially  authorized  by 

Jugemens  des  Savans,  Amsterdam,  1725,  them  to  act.    In  1640  this  ceremony  was 

12mo,  Tom.  II.  Partie  I.  p.  43.    Father  no  longer  observed,  and  the  Index  was 

Paul   Sarpi's  remarkable  account  of  the  printed  by  the  Inquisition  alone,  without 

origin  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  Index  any  commission  tnm  the  civil  government. 

Expurgatorius  of  Venice,  which  was  the  From  the  time  when  Uie  danger  of  the 

first  ever  printed,  Opere,  Helmstadt,  1763,  heresy  of  Luther  became  considerable,  no 

4to,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  1-67.    Llorente,  Hist  de  books  arriving  flrom  Ckrmany  and  France 

rinquisition,  Tom.  I.  pp.  459-464,  470.  were  permitted  to  be  circulated  in  Spain, 

Vogt,  Catalogus  Librorum  Rariorum,  Ham-  except  by  special  license.    Bisbe  y  Vidal, 

burgi,  1753,  8vo,  pp.  367-369.    Gkiyangos  Tratado  de    Comedias,   Barcelona,   1618, 

regards  the  Index  printed  at  Valladolid  in  12mo,  f.  55. 

1559  as    "  the  first   formal   expurgatory  From  the  official  records  of  the  Inquisi- 

Index"  published    in  Spain,  the  earlier  tion  in  the  trial  of  Luis  de  Leon,  1572* 

indices  having  been. intended  chiefly  for  1576,  it  appears  that  Uxe  Spanish  book- 

the  Low  Countries.    So  much  for  Europe,  sellers  did  not  venture  to  open  the  bales  of 

Abroad  it  was  worse.    From  1550  a  certifl-  books  they  were  frequently  receiving  from 

oate  yffis  obliged  to  accompany  every  book,  France  and  elsewhere  —  ^  de  Francia  y  de 

setting  forth  that  it  was  not  a  prohibited  otras  partes"  —  without  an  especial  per- 

book,  without  which  certificate  no  book  mission  to  do  so  ftt>m   the  Holy  Office, 

was  permitted  to  be  sold  or  read  in  the  (Coleccion  de  Documentos  ineditos  para  la 

colonies.    (Llorente,  Tom.  I.  p.  467.)    But  Historia  de  Espana,  por  Salv&  y  Baranda, 

thus  far  the  Inquisition,  in  relation  to  the  Tom.  X.  1847,  p.  390,  8vo.)    These  bus- 
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The  contest  with  Protestantism  in  Spain  under  such 
auspices  was  short.     It  began  in  earnest  and  in  blood 
about  1569,  and  was  substantially  ended  in  1670. 
At  one  period  the  new  doctrine  had  made  some  Protestant- 
progress    in    the    monasteries  and  among    the  ""** 
clergy  ;  and  though  it  never  became  formidable  from  the 
numbers  it  enlisted,  yet  many  of  those  who  joined  its 
standard  were  distinguished  by  their  learning,  their  rank, 
or  their  general  intelligence.     But  the  higher  and  more 
shining  the  mark,  the  more  it  attracted  notice,  and  the 
more  surely  it  was  reached.     The  Inquisition  had  already 
existed  seventy  years,  and  was  at  the  height  of  its  power 
and  favor.     Cardinal  Ximenes,  one  of  the  boldest  cardbai 
and  most  far-sighted  statesmen,  and  one  of  the  Ximenes. 
sternest  bigots  the  world  ever  saw,  had  for  a  long  period 
united  in  his  own  person  the  office  of  Civil  Administrator 
of  Spain  with  that  of  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  had  used  the 
extraordinary  powers  such  a  position  gave  him  to  confirm 
the  Inquisition  at  home,  and  to  spread  it  over  the  newly- 
discovered  continent  of  America.*    His  successor  was 

pected  books  were,  no  dou^t,  some  of  them  given  up  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic  by 

Spanish  ;  for  a  few  tracts  and  treatises  by  Philip. 

Spanish  Protestants,  such  as  Vald^s,  Perez  But  Philip  did  not  stop  here.  In  con- 
de  Pineda,  Enzinas,  &c.,  were  printed  in  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  he  pre- 
Venice,  Antwerp,  and  Paris,  before  1600.  pared  an  Index  Expurgatorius,  which. 
But  their  number  was  very  small.  A  list  of  with  a  preface  by  Arias  Montano,  was 
them,  and  of  nearly  all  the  works  of  Span-  printed  in  1571  at  the  royal  expense,  but 
ish  Protestants,  published  to  spread  the  was  given  only  to  the  Censors  of  Books, 
faith  of  their  authors,  can  be  found  In  the  wlio  were  forbidden  to  permit  it  to  be 
curious  and  interesting  notice  by  B.  B.  seen  by  anybody  else.  "li  Ipsi,"  says 
Wiflfen,  prefixed  to  his  reprint  of  the  the  order  of  Philip,  "  privatim,  nuUisque 
*^  Epistola  Consolatoria  por  Juan  Perez,'*  consciis,  apud  se  Indicem  Expurgatorinm 
1848.  But,  from  a  very  different  source,  we  habebunt,  quem  eundem  neque  aliis  corn- 
happen  to  know  how  these  heretical  books  municabunt,  neque  ejus  exemplum  ulli 
were  ferreted  out  ;  for  we  are  told  that  dabunt,"  etc.  This  keeping  secret  the  very 
Garranza  —  the  same  person  who  after-  Index  itself  is  a  refinement  of  tyranny, 
wards  became  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  since  it  did  not  permit  the  person  who  had 
who  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  a  forbidden  book  to  know  that  it  was  thus 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  (see  post  in  this  forbidden  till  he  was  punished  foriwssessing 
chapter)  — was  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  the  it.  Another  edition  of  this  extraordinary 
Low  Countries  in  1567,  to  inquire  concern-  Index  was  printed  in  1699,  filling  three 
ing  heretical  books  in  the  Spanish  language  hundred  and  sixty  three  pages, 
printed  out  of  Spain  ]  and,  at  his  sugges-  ^  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  really  equal  to 
tion,  all  books  arriving  in  Spain  were  ex-  the  position  these  extraordinary  offices 
amined  before  they  were  permitted  to  come  gave  him,  and  exercised  his  great  author- 
into  circulation.  (Porreno,  Dichos  y  He-  ity  with  sagacity  and  zeal,  and  with  a  con- 
ches de  Phelipe  11.,  ed.  1748,  p.  ^2.)  Only  fldence  in  the  resources  of  his  own  genius 
two  year^   later   Carranza  himself    was  that  seemed  to  double  his  power.  It  should, 
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Cardinal  Adrien,  the  favored  preceptor  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  who  filled  nearly  two  years  the  places  of  Grand 
Cardinal  Inquisitor  and  of  Pope  ;  so  that,  for  a  season,  the 
Adrien.  highest  occlesiastical  authority  was  made  to  min- 
ister to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  as  the 
highest  political  authority  had  done  before.^  And  now, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  had  come  Philip  the 
Second,  wary,  inflexible,  unscrupulous,  at  the 
head  of  an  empire  on  which,  it  was  boasted,  the 
sun  never  set,  consecrating  all  his  own  great  energies 
and  all  the  resources  of  his  vast  dominions  to  the  para- 
mount object  of  extirpating  every  form  of  heresy  from 
the  countries  under  his  control,  and  consolidating  the 
whole  into  one  grand  religious  empire. 

Still,  the  Inquisition,  regarded  as  the  chief  outward 
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however,  never  be  forgotten  that,  but  for 
hiniy  the  Inquisition,  instead  of  being  en- 
larged, as  it  was,  twenty  years  after  its 
establishment,  would  have  been  constrained 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and 
probably  soon  overthrown.  For,  in  1512, 
when  the  embarrassments  of  the  public 
treasury  inclined  Ferdinand  to  accept  from 
the  persecuted  new  converts  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  he  needed  to  carry  on  his 
war  against  Navarre, — a  gift  which  they 
^  offered  on  the  single  and  most  righteous 
condition,  that  witnesses  cited  before  the 
Inquisition  should  be  examined  publicly, 
—  Cardinal  Ximenes  not  only  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  king  to  prevent  him  from 
accepting  the  offer,  but  furnished  him  with 
resources  that  made  its  acceptance  unne- 
cessary. And  again,  in  1517,  when  Charles 
v.,  young,  and  not  without  generous  im- 
pulses, received,  on  the  same  Just  condition, 
from  the  same  oppressed  Christians,  a  still 
larger  offer  of  money  to  defray  his  expenses 
in  t&king  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
when  he  had  obtained  assurances  of  the 
reasonableness  of  granting  their  request 
from  the  principal  universities  and  men  of 
learning  in  Spain  and  in  Flanders,  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  interposed  anew  his  great 
influence,  and  —  not  without  some  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  —  prevented  a  second 
time  the  acceptance  of  the  offer.  He,  too, 
it  was  who  arranged  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  different 
provinces,  settling  them  on  deeper  and 


more  solid  foundations  *,  and,  finally,  it 
was  this  master  spirit  of  his  time  who 
first  carried  the  Inquisition  beyond  th« 
limits  of  Spain,  establishing  it  in  Gran, 
which  was  his  personal  conquest,  and  in 
the  Canaries  and  Cuba,  where  he  made 
provident  arrangements,  by  virtue  of  which 
it  was  subsequently  extended  through  all 
Spanish  America.  And  yet,  before  he 
wielded  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  he 
opposed  its  establishment.  Llorente,  Hist., 
Chap.  X.,  Art.  5  and  7. 

Still  Ximenes  has  always  been  venerated 
in  Spain.  Philip  IV.  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure his  beatification;  and  Pedro  de 
Quintanilla,  who  was  employed  by  Philip 
to  solicit  this  glory  at  Kome,  published, 
among  other  works  that  he  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  one  entitled  "Oranum  Xi- 
menii  virtute  Catholicum  "  (Romss,  1658, 
4to),  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  that, 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Cardinal's  death, 
in  1517,  to  1657,  he  had,  from  his  abodes 
in  heaven,  many  times  intervened  miracu- 
lously in  the  affairs  of  Africa  to  secure  and 
extend  there  the  conquests  he  had  himself 
begun  in  1499,  when,  as  it  was  pretended, 
the  miracle  of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun 
ha4  been  repeated  in  order  to  favor  his 
success.  But  see  a  very  able  and  much 
more  wise  discussion  of  the  character  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes  in  Havemann,  Dars- 
tellungen,  Gdttiugen,  1850,  pp.  138-160. 

f  Llorente,  Tom.  I.  p.  419. 
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means  of  driving  the  Lutheran  doctrines  from  Spain, 
might  have  failed  to  achieve  its  work  if  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  government,  had  not  been  its  earnest  allies.* 


8  The  Protestants  had  little  success  in 
getting  their  great  weapon  of  attack  —  a 
vernacular  Bible — into  Spain;  little,  I 
mean,  compared  vith  their  success  in  Ita- 
ly. The  history  of  their  attempt,  however, 
is  both  interesting  and  important.  The 
Spanish  Bible  upon  which  they  chiefly  re- 
lied is  the  one  of  1602,  which  was  prepared 
by  Cypriano  de  Valera  *,  but  which,  in  Ibct, 
is  a  second  edition,  much  improved,  of  that 
of  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna,  1569,  which,  in  its 
turn,  had  freely  used  for  the  Old  Testament 
the  Jews'  Bible  in  Spanish,  printed  at  Ferra- 
ra,  in  1563. 

Of  the  Jews'  Bible,  founded  in  part  on  a 
Spanish  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople  in  1547,  I  have 
already  given  an  account  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  Period  I.  Chap.  III.  n.  25. 

Of  that  of  Cassiodoro  de  Beyna  we  know 
■less  than  would  be  interesting.  Its  author 
was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  educated  at  the 
university  there  •,  but,  becoming  a  heretic, 
he  escaped  firom  Spain  about  1557,  and  went 
first  to  London,  then  to  Basle, — where, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Senate,  he  published 
his  Bible  in  1569,— and,  at  hkst,  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  was  living  in  1573  ;  the  latest 
date  we  have  concerning  him.  (Pellicer,Bib. 
de  Trad.,  Tom.  IL  pp.  31-39.)  His  BiWe, 
a  work  of  faithful  learning,  is  remarka- 
ble in  several  respects.  It  distributes 
the  books  as  in  the  Vulgate,  and  omits 
part  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  paged  in 
three  different  portions,  as  if  they  were  all 
advancing  through  the  press  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  first  is  in  1438  colum.is ; 
ends  with  Solomon  ;  and  includes  the  two 
Apocryphal  Books  of  Esdras,  together  with 
Tobit,  .Judith,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  The 
second  has  544  columns,  and  includes  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  two  Books 
of  Maccabees.  The  third  is  in  508  columns, 
and  includes  only  the  New  Testament. 
The  place  of  publication  and  the  printer's 
name  are  not  noted  in  it,  and  so  it  is  often 
indicated  as  the  "Bear's  Bible,"  because 
on  the  title-page  a  bear  is  represented  plun- 
dering a  bee-hive;  but  the  facts  that  Beyna 
was  ten  years  in  making  it,  and  that  it  was 
printed  at  Basle  by  Thomas  Guariuus,  were 
recorded  by  Reyna  himself  in  a  copy  which 
he  gave  to  the  Library  of  that  city  in  1570, 
and  which  is  still  shown  there.  That  he  used 
36* 


the  Ferrara  Old  Testament  is  fully  admitted 
by  him,  and  is  i)articularly  apparent  in  the 
Psahns,  which,  after  the  Jewish  fashion,  are 
divided  into  five  books.  The  whole  work 
is  in  large  4to. 

Of  Valera's  Bible  we  know  somewhat 
more  than  we  do  of  Reyna's  }  but  not  much. 
Valera  himself,  "llamado  vulgarmente  el 
Herege  Espcmoly"  says  the  Index  of  1667, 
or,  as  Nicolas  Antonio  says  of  him, "  inCame 
nobis  semper  nomen,"  was  probably  more 
feared  and  detested  for  his  heresy  than  any 
Spaniard  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at  Se- 
ville in  1532,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  knew 
B«yna  personally,  and  was  a  fellow-student 
with  Arias  Montano,  the  learned  edilSbr  of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott.  But  when  he  be- 
came a  Protestant  he  of  course  fled,  as  Bey- 
na did.  His  earliest  resting-place  seems 
to  have  been  Geneva,  where  he  trans- 
lated Calvin's  Institutes.  Afterwards  he 
visited  England,  and  spent  some  lime  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Wood's  Athenss, 
ed.  Bliss,  Tom.  II.,  Fasti,  p.  169),  and 
finally  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  we 
lose  sight  of  him  just  at  the  moment  when, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  was  preparing,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  to  return  to  England.  In 
revising  and  rewriting  the  translation  of 
Breyna,  he  proceeded  as  did  the  trans- 
lators of  our  English  version  in  the  time  of 
James  I. :  I  mean  that  he  sought  assist- 
ance in  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  ;  — 
namely,  in  the  Jews'  Bible  of  1553 ;  in  the 
New  Testament  of  Francisco  de  Enzinas, 
Antwerp,  1543,  dedicated  to  Charles  V.,  but 
immediately  suppressed;  and  in  that  of  1556, 
by  D.  Juan  Perez,  printed  at  Venice  without 
his  name  ;  —  and  as  Valera,  moreover,  en- 
joyed the  great  lights  of  the  Complutensian 
and  Antwerp  Polyglotts, — to  both  of  which 
he  refers  with  the  honor  they  so  richly 
deserve,  —  his  Bible,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1602,  and  containing  the  Apocrypha  in 
its  place,  as  well  as  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, was  prepared  on  the  true  found- 
ations for  such  a  work.  It  is,  however, 
a  large  folio  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pages, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
legerdemain  needftil  for  the  circulation  of 
Protestantism  in  Spain  at  that  dark  period, 
so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  no  more 
known  there  than  his  New  Testament, 
which  was  printed  separately  in  England  in 
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But,  on  all  such  subjects,  the  current  in  Spain  had,  from 
the  first,  taken  only  one  direction.  Spaniards  had  con- 
inqoiflition  tcudcd  against  misbelief  with  so  implacable  a 
S^s^iSh  liatred,  for  centuries,  that  the  spiiit  of  that  old 
people.  contest  had  become  one  of  the  elements  of  their 
national  existence  ;  and  now,  having  expelled  the  Jews, 
and  reduced  the  Moors  to  submission,  they  turned  them- 
selves, with  the  same  fervent  zeal,  to  purify  their  soil 
from  what  they  trusted  would  prove  the  last  trace  of 
heretical  pollution.  To  achieve  this  great  object.  Pope 
Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1668,  —  the  same  year  in  which  Philip 
the  Second  had  decreed  the  most  odious  and  awful  pen- 
alties of  the  civil  government  in  aid  of  the  Inquisition,  — 
granted  a  brief,  by  which  all  the  preceding  dispositions 
of  the  Church  against  heretics  were  confirmed,  and  the 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  were  authorized  and  required 
to  proceed  against  all  persons  supposed  to  be  infected 
with  the  new  belief,  even  though  such  persons  might  be 
bishops,  archbishops,  or  cardinals,  dukes,  princes,  kings, 
or  emperors  ;  —  a  power  which,  taken  in  all  its  relations, 
was  more  formidable  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  im- 
provement than  had  ever  before  been  granted  to  any 
body  of  men,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.® 

The  portentous  authority  thus  given  was  at  once  freely 
exercised.  The  first  public  auto  de  fi  of  Protestants  was 
held  at  Valladolid  in  1669,  and  others  followed,  both  there 

1606,  bat  (tf  irhich,  as  we  knoir,  not  xaxat  notes,  etc.,  as  will  prevent  the  suggestion 
oopies  erer  penetrated  into  the  Spanish  of  unsound  opinions.  Sren  these  restrio- 
peninsula.  tions,  however,  have  been  in  a  great  de- 
These  few  but  important  fisots  close  up  gree  removed,  as  to  versions  made  by  or- 
the  historj  <rf  Spanish  Christian  versions  thodox  authority,  and  oonf<Nrmlng  to  the 
of  the  Bible  for  nearly  two  centuries; —  Vulgate.  (8.  T.  Wallis,  Glimpses  of  Spain 
namely,  until  the  version  of  Father  Scio  in  1847, 12mo,  New  York,  1849,  chap.  16, 
(Valenoia,  1790-1798,  Folio,  10  vols.)  and  an  acute  and  agreeable  book.)  Still,!  sup- 
that  of  FeUx  Torres  Amat,  Madrid,  182^  pose  it  wo«ld  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
1826  )  both,  of  course,  according  to  the  circulate  a  ProteMtant  version  of  the  Bible 
straiteet  dogmas  of  the  Spanish  Church,  in  Spain.  At  least.  Borrow  found  it  to  be 
and  neither  of  them  intended  for  popular  so,  when  he  made  the  attonpt. 
use.  Indeed,  by  the  old  Index  of  1667,  On  the  old  Spanish  versions  of  the  Bible, 
**  Begla  quinta,*'  all  Spanish  versions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  see  Castro,  Bib.  Esp., 
Bible,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  are  absohitely  Tom.  1. 1781,  pp.  400-636  *,  and  on  the  Prot- 
forbidden,  and  it  is  (mly  by  **  Begla  octava"  estaot  versions  alone,  see  Pellioer,  Bib.  de 
of  the  Index  of  1790  that  even  such  ver-  Trad.,  Tom.  n.  pp.  81, 41, 120,  and  N.  An- 
Bions  as  those  of  Father  Scio  and  Torres  tonio.  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  pp.  234,261,766. 
Amat  are  permitted,  on  the  ground  that  they  •  Lloreate,  Tom.  II.  pp.  183, 184. 
are  accompanied  with  such  tmthorized 
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aad  elsewhere.^  The  royal  fomily  was  occasionally  pres- 
ent ;  several  persons  of  rank  suflFered ;  and  a  general  popu- 
lar favor  evidently  followed  the  horrors  that  were  Autodettof 
perpetrated.  The  number  of  victims  was  not  P«)te8tentB. 
large  when  compared  with  earlier  periods,  seldom  exceed- 
ing twenty  burned  at  one  time,  and  fifty  or  sixty  sub- 
jected to  cruel  and  degrading  punishments ;  but  many  of 
those  who  suffered  were,  as  the  nature  of  the  crimes  alleged 
against  them  implied,  among  the  leading  and  active  minds 
of  their  age.  Men  of  learning  were  particularly 
obnoxious  to  suspicion,  since  the  cause  of  Prot-  ing  perso- 
estantism  appealed  directly  to  learning  for  its  sup-  ^^^^' 
port.  Sanchez,  the  best  classical  scholar  of  his  time  in 
Spain,  Luis  de  Leon,  the  best  Hebrew  critic  and  the 
most  eloquent  preacher,  and  Mariana,  the  chief  Spanish 
historian,  with  other  men  of  letters  of  inferior  name  and 
consideration,  were  summoned  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  avow  their 
submission  to  its  authority,  even  if  they  were  not  sub- 
jected to  its  censures. 

Nor  were  persons  of  the  holiest  lives  and  the  most 
ascetic  tempers  beyond  the  reach  of  its  mistrust,  if  they 
but  showed  a  tendency  to  inquiry.  Thus,  Juan  j^^^^^  j^^j, 
de  Avila,  known  under  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  uvee  peree- 
Andalusia,  and  Luis  de  Granada,  the  devout  mys-  ^ 
tic,  with  Teresa  de  Jesus  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  both  of 
whom  were  afterwards  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
all  passed  through  its  cells,  or  in  some  shape  underwent  its 
discipline.  So  did  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  most  distin- 
guished by  their  rank  and  authority.  Carranza,  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain,  after  being  tor- 
mented eighteen  years  by  its  persecutions,  died,  at  last, 
in  craven  submission  to  its  power ;  and  Cazalla,  who  had 
been  a  favorite  chaplain  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
was  strangled  at  the  stake  as  an  indulgence  for  an  un- 
manly recantation,  and  then  burnt.  Even  the  faith  of  the 
principal  personages  of  the  kingdom  was  inquired  into, 
and,  at  different  times,  proceedings  sufficient,  at  least,  to 

»  n)id.,Tom.  II.  Oh»p.  XX.,  XXI.,  and    tolom^,  ec.,  por  Veegara  y  rf  ManpuB  dt 
XXIY.  Historia  del  Colegio  de  San  Bar-    Alventos.  Fol.,  Tom.  1. 1766,  p.  269. 
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assert  its  authority,  were  instituted  in  relation  to  Don  John 
,of  Austria,  and  the  formidable  Duke  of  Alva ;  ^  proceed- 
ings, however,  which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  matters 
of  show  than  of  substance,  since  the  whole  institution  was 
connected  with  the  government  from  the  first,  and  became 
more  and  more  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  successive 
masters  of  the  state,  as  its  tendencies  were  developed  in 
successive  reigns. 

The  great  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  government  and 
the  Inquisition  may  be  considered  as  having  been  fulfilled 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  — 
_    ,  further,  at  least,  than  such  a  purpose  was  ever 

Great  success  '  '  /n,,     .     . 

oftheinquisi-  fulfilled  lu  any  other  Christian  country,  and  fur- 
ther than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  again  fulfilled 
elsewhere.  The  Spanish  nation  was  then  become,  in 
the  sense  they  themselves  gave  to  the  term,  the  most 
thoroughly  religious  nation  in  Europe ;  a  fact  signally 
illustrated  in  their  own  eyes  a  few  years  afterward,  when 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  expel  the  remains  of  the 
Moorish  race  from  the  Peninsula,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand peaceable  and  industrious  subjects  were,  from  reli- 
gious bigotry,  cruelly  driven  out  of  their  native  country, 
amidst  the  ^devout  exultation  of  the  whole  kingdom, — 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  others  of  the  principal 
men  of  genius  then  alive,  joining  in  the  general  jubilee.^ 
From  this  time,  the  voice  of  religious  dissent  can  hardly 
jts  political  be  said  to  have  been  heard  in  the  land ;  and  the 
character.  Inquisitiou,  therefore,  down  to  its  overthrow  in 
1808,  was  chiefly  a  political  engine,  much  occupied  about 
cases  connected  with  the  policy  of  the  state,  though  under 


u  Llorente,  Tom.  II.  Chap.  XIX.,  XXy.,  London,  12mo,  1848,  after  speaking  of  "  the 
and  other  places.  one  Spanish  Institution,  the  Inquisition,'* 
IS  See  note  to  Chap.  XL.  of  this  Part,  has  these  striking  words:  ^I  say  the  one 
Don  Quixote,  Parte  H.  c.  64,  and  Lope  de  Spanish  Institution,  because  it  was  the 
Vega,  Corona  Tragica,  Lib.  II.  Obras  single  common  bond  and  link  which  united 
Sueltas  1776,  Tom.  lY.  p.  30.  Velasquez  into  one  monarchy  all  the  scattered  king- 
painted  a  grand  picture  on  this  atrocious  doms  and  lordships  making  up  what  we 
crime  of  state,  of  which  an  account  may  call  Spain."  The  whole  of  this  chapter, 
be  found  in  Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain,  1848,  which  is  on  "  the  influence  of  Religion  on 
Vol.  n.  p.  699.  Spanish  Painting,"  is  rich  with  the  reflex- 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  the  first  chapter  of  ions  of  a  wise  and  philosophical  spirit,  fa- 
his  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Painting,  miliar  with  the  Spanish  character. 
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the  pretence  that  they  were  cases  of  heresy  or  unbelief:. 
The  great  body  of  the  Spanish  people  rejoiced  alike  in  their 
loyalty  and  their  orthodoxy ;  and  the  few  who  differed  in 
iiaith  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-subjects  were  either 
held  in  silence  by  their  fears,  or  else  sunk  away  from  the 
surface  of  society  the  moment  their  disaffection  was  sus- 
pected.^ 

The  results  of  such  extraordinary  traits  in  the  national 
character  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country,  and  particularly  upon  a  literature 
which,  like  that  of  Spain,  had  always  been  Effects  of  re- 
strongly  marked  by  the  popular  temperament  "k^o'^  *°*oi- 
and  peculiarities.  But  the  period  was  not  one  Spanish  uter- 
ia  which  such  traits  could  be  produced  with 
poetical  effect.  The  ancient  loyalty,  which  had  once 
been  so  generous  an  element  in  the  Spanish  character  and 
cultivation,  was  now  infected  with  the  ambition  of  uni* 
versal  empire,  and  was  lavished  upon  princes  and  nobles 
who,   like   the  three   Philips   and   their  ministers,  were 


^  Between  the  suppression  of  the  Reform- 
ation by  Philip  II.,  about  1570,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Inquisition  in  1808,  I 
recollect  but  three  Spaniards  of  note  who 
were  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
who  printed  anything  in  support  of  their 
opinions.  The  ^rst  of  those  was  Tom6 
Carrascon,  an  Augustinian  monk,  who  es- 
caped to  England  and  was  made  a  Canon 
of  Hereford  Cathedral  by  James  I.  He 
wrote  in  Spanish  a  treatise  of  300  pp. 
Svo,  against  Monachism,  against  perform- 
ing the  services  of  the  church  in  Latin,  &;c., 
and  printed  it  somewhere  in  Flanders,  with- 
out date  of  place  or  year,  but  probably 
soon  after  1628  (Ocioe  de  Espanoles  Emi- 
grados,  Londres,  Tom.  I.  1824,  pp.  166- 
161).  It  has,  I  believe,  been  reprinted 
lately  in  England.  The  second  is  Sebas- 
tian de  la  Enzina,  who  published  at  Am- 
sterdam,, in  1708,  a  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  of  Cypriano  de  Valera  (1596, 
see  ante,  note  8).  He  was  minister  to  a 
congregation  of  Spanish  merchants  in  that 
city,  and  belonged  to  the  Anglican  church 
(Castro,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  I.  pp.  499-501). 
The  third  was  Felix  Antonio  de  Alvarado, 
who  was  also  of  the  Anglican  church,  and 
was  minister  to  a  congregation  of  Spanish 


merchants  in  London.  In  1709  he  pub- 
lished, apparently  for  the  use  of  his  hear- 
ers, a  translation  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
to  which  he  added  a  Treatise  on  Ordina- 
tion ;  both  of  which,  together  with  some 
Dialogues  in  Spanish  and  English  for  ac- 
quiring both  languages,  which  he  published 
in  1719,  are  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  ot 
1790,  pp.  8, 162. 

But,  greater  than  all  other  Spanish 
Protestants,  and  every  way  more  import- 
ant, is  Joseph  Blanco  White,  who  was 
born  at  Seville  in  1776  *,  took  orders  In  the 
Catholic  church  in  1800 ;  and,  escaping  to 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
troubles  of  the  time,  in  1812,  soon  re- 
nounced the  Catholic  faith,  and  published, 
at  different  times,  powerful  works  i^ainst 
it,  as  well  as  other  works,  to  which  I  shall 
occasionally  refer,  because  they  so  well 
illustrate  the  literature  of  his  country. 
He  died  at  Liverpool  in  1841,  and  a  Ltb 
of  him,  by  J.  H.  Thom,  in  three  vols.  8vo, 
was  printed  at  London  In  1846. 

Three  or  four  other  Spaniards  have  since 
followed  the  example  of  Blanco  White,  but 
none  of  so  much  talent,  or  in  any  respect 
of  so  much  consequence,  as  tiiat  very  re« 
markable  man. 
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unworthy  of  its  homage ;  so  that,  in  the  Spanish  his- 
torians and  epic  poets  of  this  period,  and  even  in  more 
popular  writers,  like  Quevedo  and  Oalderon,  we  find  a 
vainglorious  admiration  of  their  country,  and  a  poor 
flattery  of  royalty  and  rank,  that  remind  us  of  the  old 
Oastilian  pride  and  deference  only  hy  showing  how  both 
had  lost  their  dignity.  And  so  it  is  with  the  ancient  reli- 
gious feeling  that  was  so  nearly  akin  to  this  loyalty.  The 
Christian  spirit,  which  gave  an  air  of  duty  to  the  wildest 
forms  of  adventure  throughout  the  country,  during  its 
long  contest  with  the  power  of  misbelief,  was  now  fallen 
away  into  a  low  and  anxious  bigotry,  fierce  and  intolerant 
towards  everything  that  differed  from  its  own  sharply- 
defined  faith,  and  yet  490  pervading  and  so  popular,  that 
the  romances  and  tales  of  the  time  are  full  of  it,  and  the 
national  thealre,  in  more  than  one  form,  becomes  its 
strange  and  grotesque  monument. 

Of  course,  the  body  of  Spanish  poetry  and  eloquent 
prose  produced  during  this  interval  —  the  earlier  part  of 
which  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  glory  Spain  ever 
enjoyed  —  was  injuriously  aflfected  by  so  diseased  a  con- 
dition of  the  national  character.  That  generous  and  manly 
spirit  which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  to  any  people 
was  restrained  and  stifled.  Some  departments  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  forensic  eloquence  and  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  satirical  poetry  and  elegant  didactic  prose,  hardly 
appeared  at  all ;  others,  like  epic  poetry,  were  strangely 
perverted  and  misdirected  ;  while  yet  others,  like  the 
drama,  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter  forms  of  lyrical  verse, 
seemed  to  grow  exuberant  and  lawless  from  the  very 
restraints  imposed  on  the  rest ;  restraints  which,  in  fact, 
forced  poetical  genius  into  channels  where  it  would  other- 
wise have  flowed  much  more  scantily,  and  with  much  less 
luxuriant  results. 

The  books  that  were  published  during  the  whole  period 
MMtaofintoi-  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  indeed 
to*pS)Sked"  ^^^  ^  century  later,  bore  everywhere  marks  of 
*oo^*-  the  subjection  to  which  the  press  and  those  who 

wrote  for  it  were  alike  reduced.  From  the  abject  title- 
pages  and  dedications  of  the  authors  themselves,  through 
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the  crowd  of  certificates  collected  from  their  friende  to 
establish  the  orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  little 
connected  with  religion  as  fairy  tales,  down  to  the  colo- 
phon, supplicating  pardon  for  any  unconscious  neglect  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  or  any  too  free  use  of  classi- 
cal mythology,  we  are  continually  oppressed  with  painful 
prooifs,  not  only  how  completely  the  human  mind  was 
enslaved  in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had  become 
cramped  and  crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  worn." 
But  we  shall  be  greatly  in  error,  if,  as  we  notice  these 
deep  marks  and  strange  peculiarities  in  Spanish  literature^ 
we  suppose  they  were  produced  by  the  direct  action  either 
of  the  Inquisition  or  of  the  civil  government  of  the  country, 
compressing,  as  if  with  a  physical  4)ower,  the  whole  circle 
of  society.  This  would  have  been  impossible.  No  nation 
would  have  submitted  to  it ;  much  less  so  high-spirited  and 
chivalrous  a  nation  as  the  Spanish  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  in  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond. This  dark  work  was  done  e^-rlier.  Its  foundations 
were  laid  deep  and  sure  in  the  old  Castilian  character.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  excess  and  misdirection  of  loondatkmor 
that  very  Christian  zeal  which  fought  so  fer-  ^^^^Zx^ 
yently  and  gloriously  against  ihe  intrusion  of  character. 
Mohammedanism  into  Europe,  and  of  that  military  loyalty 
which  sustained  the  Spanish  princes  so  failMilly  through 
the  whole  of  that  terrible  contest ;  both  of  them  high  and 
ennobling  principles,  which  in  Spain  were  more  wrought 
into  the  popular  character  than  they  were  in  any  other 
country." 

14  The  dedications  of  Spanish  authors  1847,maintainB  that  the  Inquisition  was  «a 
sometimes  show  this  spirit  in  tiie  strongest  inevitable  institution,  growing  out  of  the 
manner.  To  consecrate  their  books  firom  Spanish  national  character,  and  that  the 
censure,  some  of  them  are  dedicated  to  the  position  of  Spain  as  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Saints,  the  Saviour,  &c.,  in  a  manner  at  Catholic  world  in  the  s^^enth  century 
once  absurd  and  revolting ;  and  titie  more  was  the  only  position  she  could  then  take, 
objectionable  the  book  is,  the  more  anxious  Of  the  Inquisition  he  says :  "  So  viel  ist 
the  author  seems  to  protect  it  in  this  way.  gewiss.  Die  Inquisition  war  eine,  im  bes- 
Thus  I  have  a  poor  prose  translation  of  ten  Sinne,  volksthiimliche  j — eine  Maas- 
the  Metamorphoses,  1664,  dedicated  "  a  la  r^^l  im  Sinne  ftchtkatholisch  c^istilisoher 
purissima  Beyna  de  los  Angeles  y  Hombres,  nationalitaf  This  seems  to  me  some- 
Maria  Santissima,  &c.  what  extravagant,  but  it  is  not  without 
•  1*  V.  A.  Hub^,  in  a  disoourse  delivered  foundation  in  truth.  Uber  Spanische  Na- 
before  the  Evangelical  Union,  at  BerUn,  in  tionalit&t,  v.  s.  w.    Berlin,  1852,  p.  18. 
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Spanish  submission  to  an  unworthy  despotism,  and 
Spanish  bigotry,  were,  therefore,  not  the  results  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  modern  appliances  of  a  corrupting 
monarchy;  but  the  Inquisition  and  the  despotism  were 
rather  the  results  of  a  misdirection  of  the  old  religious 
faith  and  loyalty.  The  civilization  that  recognized  such 
elements  presented,  no  doubt,  much  that  was  brilliant, 
poetical,  and  ennobling ;  but  it  was  not  without  its  darker 
6ide  ;  for  it  failed  to  excite  and  cherish  many  of  the  most 
elevating  qualities  of  our  common  nature,  —  those  qual- 
ities which  are  produced  in  domestic  life,  and  result  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

As  we  proceed,  therefore,  we  shall  find,  in  the  full 
development  of  the  Spanish  character  and  literature, 
contradio-  seeming  contradictions,  which  can  be  reconciled 
uona  In  the  only  by  lookiug  back  to  the  foundations  on  which 
,  fcica  of  Span-  they  both  rest.  We  shall  find  the  Inquisition  at 
toh  literature,  ^j^^  height  of  its  power,  and  a  free  and  immoral 
drama  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  —  Philip  the  Second 
and  his  two  immediate  successors  governing  the  country 
with  the  severest  and  most  jealous  despotism,  while 
Quevedo  was  writing  his  witty  and  dangerous  satires, 
and  Cervantes  his  bold  and  wise  Don  Quixote.  But  the 
more  carefully  we  consider  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
more  we  shall  see  that  these  are  moral  contradictions 
which  draw  after  them  grave  moral  mischiefs.  The  Span- 
ish nation,  and  the  men  of  genius  who  illustrated  its  best 
days,  might  be  light-hearted  because  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  limits  within  which  they  were  confined,  or  did 
not,  for  a  time,  feel  the  restraints  that  were  imposed  upon 
them.  What  they  gave  up  might  be  given  up  with  cheer- 
ful hearts,  and  not  with  a  sense  of  discouragement  and 
degradation  ;  it  might  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
with  the  ftrvor  of  religious  zeal;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
the  less  true  that  the  hard  limits  were  there,  and  that 
great  sacrifices  of  the  best  elements  of  the  national  char- 
acter must  follow  the  constraint  and  subjection  they 
implied. 

Of  this,  time  gave  abundant  proof.  Only  a  little  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  the  government  that  had 
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threatened  the  world  with  a  universal  empire  was  hardly 
able  to  repel  invasion  from  abroad,  or  maintain  the  alle- 
giance of  its  own  subjects  at  home.  Life  —  the  Decay  of  the 
vigorous,  poetical  life  which  had  been  kindled  aS^diS?^ 
through  the  country  in  its  ages  of  trial  and  «''«'• 
adversity —  was  evidently  passing  out  of  the  whole  Spanish 
character.  As  a  people,  they  sank  away  from  being  a  first- 
rate  power  in  Europe,  till  they  became  one  of  altogether 
inferior  importance  and  consideration  ;  and  then,  drawing 
back  haughtily  behind  their  mountains,  rejected  all  equal 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  a  spirit  almost  as 
exclusive  and  intolerant  as  that  in  which  they  had  formerly 
refused  intercourse  with  their  Arab  conquerors.  The 
crude  and  gross  wealth  poured  in  from  their  American 
possessions  sustained,  indeed,  for  yet  another  century,  the 
forms  of  a  miserable  political  existence  in  their  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  earnest  faith,  the  loyalty,  the  dignity  of 
the  Spanish  people,  were  gone ;  and  little  remained  in  their 
place  but  a  weak  subserviency  to  the  unworthy  masters 
of  the  state,  and  a  low,  timid  bigotry  in  whatever  related 
to  religion.  The  old  enthusiasm,  rarely  directed  by  wis- 
dom from  the  first,  and  often  misdirected  afterwards,  faded 
away ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  country,  which  had  always 
depended  more  on  the  state  of  the  popular  feeling  than 
any  other  poetry  of  modern  times,  faded  and  failed 
with  it.i* 

1*  There  is  a  curious  book,  by  a  monk,  from  entering  industrial  or  mercantile  pur- 

eniitled  "  Las  cinco  Bzcelendas  del  Es-  suits ;  the  wealth  of  America,  which  caused 

paaol  que  despueblan  Espana,  por  el  M.  Fr.  so  much  ruinous  emigration,  &c.,  were,  in 

Benito  de  Penalosa  y  Mondragon "  (Pam-  fiact,  aU  of  them,  so  many  merits  in  the 

plona,  1629,  4to,  ff.  178),  in  which  the  Spanish  character,  which  were  depopulat- 

author  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  reli-  ing  Sptdn  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  time 

gion  which  caused  what  he  calls  "  the  holy  of  Philip  IV.,  when  he  wrote.     This  the 

expulsion  of  Uxe  Morisoos,"  and  crowded  pious  monk,  no  doubt,  believed  to  be  both 

the  convents  j  the  pride  and  loyalty  that  religion  and  patriotism, 
filled  the  army,  and  prevented  Spaniards 
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LOW  STATE  OF   LETTERS  ABOUT   THE  YEAR  1600.  —  INFLUENCE  OF  ITALY. 

CONQUESTS  OF  CHARLES   THE  FIFTH. BOSCAN.  ; —  NAVAGIERO. 

ITALIAN  FORMS  INTRODUCED  INTO  SPANISH  POETRY.  '- —  OARCILASSO   DB 
LA  VEGA. HIS  LIFE,  WORKS,  AND   PERMANENT   INFLUENCE. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  decay  of  letters  and 
good  taste  in  Spain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  troubled 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  the  whole  of  the  still  more 
disturbed  period  when  his  successor,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Castile.  The  Proven9al  school  had 
passed  away,  and  its  imitations  in  Castilian  had  not  been 
successful.  The  earlier  Italian  influences,  less  fertile  in 
good  results  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  were 
almost  forgotten.  The  fashion  of  the  court,  therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  better  or  more  powerful  impulses,  ruled 
over  everything,  and  a  monotonous  poetry,  full  of  conceits 
and  artifices,  was  all  that  its  own  artificial  character 
could  produce. 

Nor  was  there  much  improvement  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  The  introduction  of  the  art  of 
State  of  let-  printing  and  the  revival  of  a  regard  for  classical 
FerdinaiS  antiquity  were,  indeed,  foundations  for  a  national 
and  Isabella,  culture  such  as  had  not  before  been  laid  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
AlcaM,  in  1608,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  revival  of 
that  of  Salamanca,  with  the  labors  of  such  scholars  as 
Peter  Martyr,  Lucio  Marineo,  Antonio  de  Lebrixa,  and 
Arias  Barbosa,  could  hardly  fail  to  exercise  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  intellectual  cultivation,  if  not  on  the 
poetical  taste,  of  the  country.^     Occasionally,  as  we  have 

1  The  buildings  at  Alcal4  were  begun  In  Lib.  V.  c.  10,  p.  237.)  Of  Lebrixa,  who 
1498,  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  did  so  much  to  introduce  a  knowledge 
1508.    (Pisa,  Descripcion  de  Toledo,  1617,    of  classical  literature  into  Spain,  I  hare 

(484) 
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seen,  proofs  of  the  old  energy  appeared  in  such  works  as 
the  "  Celestina ''  and  the  "  Coplas ''  of  Manrique.  The 
old  ballads,  too,  and  the  other  forms  of  the  early  popular 
poetry,  no  doubt  maintained  their  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that, 
among  the  cultivated  classes,  —  as  the  Cancioneros  and 
nearly  everything  that  came  from  the  press  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sufficiently  prove,  —  taste  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  first  impulse  to  a  better  state  of  things  came  from 
Italy.  In  some  respects  this  was  unhappy ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  inevitable.  The  inter- 
course between  Italy  and  Spain,  shortly  before  ^^' 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  been  much  in- 
creased, chiefly  by  the  conquest  of  Naples,  but  partly  by 
other  causes.  RiBgular  interchanges  of  ambassadors  took 
place  between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  one  of  them  was  a  son  of  the 
poetical  Marquis  of  Santillana,  £|pl  another  the  father  of 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  The  universities  of  Italy  con- 
tinued to  receive  large  numbers  of  Spanish  students,  who 
still  regarded  the  means  of  a  generous  education  at  h^me 
as  inadequate  to  their  wants  ;  and  Spanish  poets,  among 
whom  were  Juan  de  la  Enzina  and  Torres  Naharro,  re- 
sorted there  freely,  and  lived  with  consideration  at  Rome 
and  Naples.  In  the  latter  city  the  old  Spanish  family  of 
Ddvalos  —  one  of  whom  was  the  husband  of  that  Vittoria 
Colonna  whose  poetry  ranks  with  the  Italian  classics, 
and  who  herself  received  the  homage  of  the  magnificent 
verse  of  Michael  Angelo  —  were  among  the  chief  patrons 
of '  letters  during  their  time,  and  kept  alive  an  intel- 
lectual union  between  the  two  countries,  by  which  they 


already  spokai  (ante,  p.  172),  and  most  with  Prince  John,  son  <tf  Ferdinimd  and 

often  speak  again.    But  the  first  translation  Isabella,  and  dedicates  the  work  to  him, 

of  an  ancient  classic  printed  in  Spain  was  though  it  was  not  published  until  after  the 

not  by  him.    It  was  a  yersion  of  Julius  death  of  that  prince,  which  occurred  Oct. 

GsBsar  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Toledo,  1498,  in  4, 1497,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.   As 

excellent  old  Castilian,  but  not  very  accu-  Lebrixa  taught  Isabella  and  her  children, 

rate  —  perhaps   from    the    youth    of    its  it  is  likely  that  this  translation  of  Julius 

author,  who  says  he  was  only  seventeen  Caesar  was  made  under  his  influence, 
years  old  when  he  made  it.    He  was  bred 
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were  equally  claimed  and  on  which  they  reflected  equal 
honor.^ 

But,  besides  these  individual  instances  of  connection 
between  Spain  and  Italy,  the  gravest  events  were  now 
Connection  be  ^^^^^ff  together  the  greater  interests  of  the 
tween  Spain  mass  of  the  pcoplc  in  both  countries,  and  fas- 
^*  tening  their  thoughts  intently  upon  each  other. 
Naples,  after  the  treaty  of  1603  and  the  brilliant  successes 
of  Gonzalvo  de  C6rdova,  was  delivered  over  to  Spain, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  was  governed,  above  a  century, 
by  a  succession  of  Spanish  viceroys,  each  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  Spanish  officers  and  dependants,  among  whom, 
not  unfrequently,  we  find  men  of  letters  and  poets,  like 
the  Argensolas  and  Quevedo.  When  Charles  the  Fifth 
ascended  the  throne,  in  1616,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
would  at  once  make  an  effort  to  extend  his  political  and 
military  power  throughout  Italy.  The  tempting  plains  of 
Lombardy  became,  therefore,  the  theatre  of  the  first  great 
European  contest  enter#  into  by  Spain,  —  a  grand  arena, 
in  which,  as  it  proved,  much  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  Italy,  was  to  be  decided  by  two  young  a6d 
pa^ionate  monarchs,  burning  with  personal  rivalship  and 
the  love  of  glory.  In  this  way,  from  1622,  when  the 
first  war  broke  out  between  Francis  the  First  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1526,  we 
may  consider  the  whole  disposable  force  of  Spain  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Italy,  and  subjected,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  to  the  influences  of  Italian  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Nor  did  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  stop 
here.  In  162t,  Kome  itself  was,  for  a  moment,  added 
Charles  v.  in  *^  *^®  conqucsts  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
Italy.  the  Pope  became  the  prisoner  of  the  Emperor, 

as  the  King  of  Prance  had  been  before.  In  1630,  Charles 
appeared  again  in  Italy,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  Spanish 

2  Gingnen^,  Hist.  Lit  d'ltalie,  Paris,  was  printed  as  early  as  1666,  and  seems 

1812,  8vo,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  87-80 ;  and  more  to  have  been  written  before  1646.    It  was 

fully  in  Historiade  Don  Hernando  n^valos,  the  work  of  Pedro  Valles,  an  Aragonese. 

Marques  de  Pescara,  en  Anrers,  Juan  Steel-  Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva  de  Escritores  Aragon> 

■io,  1668,  12mo  J — a  curious  book,  which  eses,  Pamplona,  Tom.  I.  4to,  1798,  p.  289. 
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court,  and  at  the  head  of  a  military  power  that  left  no 
doubt  of  his  mastery.  He  at  once  crushed  the  liberties 
of  Florence  and  restored  the  aristocracy  of  the  Medici. 
He  made  peace  with  the  outraged  Pope,  By  his  wisdom 
and  moderation,  he  confirmed  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  other  states  of  Italy ;  and,  as  the  seal  of  all  his  suc- 
cesses, he  caused  himself,  in  the  presence  of  whatever 
was  most  august  in  both  countries,  to  be  solemnly  crowned 
King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  by  the 
same  Pope  whom,  three  years  before,  he  had  counted 
among  his  captives.^  Such  a  state  of  things  necessarily 
implied  a  most  intimate  connection  between  Spain  and 
Italy ;  and  this  connection  was  maintained  down  to  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  in  1555,  and,  indeed,  long  after- 
wards.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Italy 
was  now  in  a  condition  to  act  with  all  the  power  of 
a  superior  civilization  and  refinement  on  this  condition  of 
large  body  of  Spaniards,  many  of  them  the  l^^i^  ^^ 
leading  spirits  of  the  Empire,  who,  by  successive  Spanish  uter- 
wars  and  negotiations,  were  thus  kept  for  half 
a  century  travelling  in  Italy,  and  living  at  Genoa,  Milan, 

s  The  coronation  of  Charles  Y .  at  Bologna,  tended  to  conciliate  the  &yor  of  the  olei^^ 

like  most  of  the  other  striking  events  in  for  the  theatre. 

Spanish  history,  was  brought  upon  the  A  striking  proof  of  the  progress  made 
Spanish  theatre.  It  is  circumstantially  by  the  higher  classes  of  Spaniards,  about 
represented  in  **  Los  dos  Monarcas  de  this  time,  in  intellectual  accomplishments, 
Suropa,''  by  Bartolom^  de  Salasar  y  Luna,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fine  old  Castilian  trans- 
(Oomedias  Esc<^idas,  Madrid,  1665,  4to,  lation  made  by  Antonio  Barba  of  a  dialogue 
Tomo  XXn.)  But  the  play  is  quite  too  of  Sepulveda,  written  in  1531,  where,  no- 
extravagant  in  its  claims,  both  as  respects  ticing  this  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Bo- 
the  Emperor's  humiliation  and  the  Pope's  logna  the  preceding  year,  and  speaking  of 
glory,  considering  that  Clement  VII.  had  his  own  intercourse  with  the  brilliant  young 
so  lately  been  the  Emperw's  prisoner.  As  nobles  of  Spain  collected  there  for  that 
the  ceremony  is  about  to  b^ia,  a  proces-  magnificent  occasion,  he  says :  Pero  de  lo 
sion  of  priests  enters,  chanting,  que  mas  placer  iire  fue  ver  algunoH  dellos 

In  happy  hour,  let  thi.  child  of  the  Church,  ^^  inclinados  no  soUunente  a  las  armas 

Her  obedient,  dutiful  son,  P«ro  tambien  a  las  letras,  contra  la  coS" 

Come  forth  to  receive,  with  her  hoHeit  rites,  tumbre  de  nuestra  nacion  ;  pon|ue,  en 

The  crown  which  hit  valor  hat  won.  Iqs  tiempos  passados,  era  cosa  muy  rara 

To  which  the  Emperor  is  made  to  reply,  ▼er  hombre  Espanol  de  casa  ilustre  que 

And  in  happy  hour,  let  Mm  .how  hi.  power,  "^«'««  deprendido  siquiera  la  Len^  La- 

Hl.  dominion,  and  gloriou.  might,  *ina-    Dialogo  Uamado  Democrates,  SeviUa, 

Who  now  Me.,  in  the  du.t,  a  king  fidthAil  and  1641,  4to,  t  3. 

ja>t  4  p.  de  Sandoval,  Hist  del  Bmperador 

Surrender,  rejoktog,  hU  right  q„iq^  y,^  Amberes,  1681,  toUo,  Lib.  XIL 

But  such  things  were  common  in  Spain,  and  to  XYIII.,  but  especially  the  hist  book. 
87» 
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and  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  The  age  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  already  past,  leaving  behind  it 
the  memorials  of  Poliziano,  Boiardo,  Pulci,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  The  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Clement  the 
Seventh  was  contemporary,  and  had  brought  with  it  the 
yet  more  prevalent  influences  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle, 
and  Titian,  of  Machiavelli,  of  Berni,  of  Ariosto,  of  Bembo, 
and  of  Sannazaro ;  the  last  of  whom,  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  was  himself  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  very 
Spanish  families  whom  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
countries  had  originally  carried  to  Naples.  It  was,  there- 
fore, when  Rome  and  Naples,  Florence  and  the  North  of 
Italy,  were  in  the  maturity  of  their  glory,  as  seats  of  the 
arts  and  letters,  that  no  small  part  of  what  was  most 
noble  and  cultivated  in  Spain  was  led  across  the  Alps 
and  awakened  to  a  perception  of  such  forms  and  creations 
of  genius  and  taste  as  had  not  been  attempted  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  such  as  could  not  fail  to  produce  their  ftiU 
effect  on  minds  excited,  like  those  of  the  whole  Spanish 
people,  by  the  glorious  results  of  their  long  struggle 
against  the  Moors,  and  their  present  magnificent  successes 
both  in  America  and  Europe. 

Visible  traces  of  the  influence  of  Italian  literature  might, 
therefore,  from  general  causes,  soon  be  looked- for  in  the 
Spanish  ;  but  an  accident  brings  them  to  our  notice  some- 
what earlier,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Juan  Boscan,  a  patrician  of  Barcelona,  was,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  devoted  to  poetry  from  his  youth.  The  city  to 
which  he  belonged  had  early  been  distinguished  for  the 
number  of  Provencal  and  Oatalonian  Trouba- 
dours who  had  flourished  in  it.  But  Boscan 
preferred  to  write  in  the  Oastilian ;  and  his  defection  fi^m 
his  native  dialect  became,  in  some  sort,  the  seal  of  its  fate. 
His  earlier  efforts,  a  few  of  which  remain  to  us,  are  in  the 
style  of  the  preceding  century ;  but  at  last,  when,  from 
the  most  distinct  accounts  we  can  obtain,  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  when,  we  are  assured,  he  had 
been  received  at  court,  had  served  in  the  army,  and  had 
visited  foreign  countries,  he  was  induced,  by  an  accident, 
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to  attempt  the  proper  Italian  measures,  as  they  were  then 
practised.  * 

He  became,  at  that  period,  acquainted  with  Andrea 
Navagiero,  who  was  sent,  in  1624,  as  ambassador  from 
Venice  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  returned  home  Andrea  Na- 
in  1628,  carrying  with  him  a  dry  but  valuable  J^fXcTto 
itinerary,  which  was  afterwards  published  as  an  bo«»ii. 
account  of  his  travels.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
poet,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  of  no  mean  name.*  While 
in  Spain,  he  spent,  during  the  year  1526,  six  months  at 
Granada."^  ''  Being  with  Navagiero  there  one  day,''  says 
Boscan,  "  and  discoursing  with  him  about  matters  of  wit 
and  letters,  and  especially  about  the  different  forms  they 
take  in  different  languages,  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
make  an  experiment  in  Castilian  of  sonnets  and  the  other 
forms  of  verse  used  by  good  Italian  authors ;  and  not  only 
spoke  to  me  of  it  thus  slightly,  but  urged  me  much  to  do 
it.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  set  off  for  my  own  home  ; 
and  whether  it  were  the  length  and  solitariness  of  the 
way  I  know  not,  but,  turning  over  different  things  in  my 
mind,  I  came  often  back  upon  what  Navagiero  had  said  to 
me.  And  thus  I  began  to  try  this  kind  of  verse.  At  first, 
I  found  it  somewhat  difficult ;  for  it  is  of  a  very  artful  con- 
struction, and  in  many  particulars  different  from  ours. 
But  afterwards  it  seemed  to  me  —  perhaps  from  the  love 
we  naturally  bear  to  what  is  our  own  —  that  I  began  to 
succeed  very  well ;  and  bo  I  went  on,  little  by  little,  with 
increasing  zeal."® 

This  accoimt  is  interesting  and  important.  It  is  rare 
that  any  one  individual  haS  been  able  to  exercise  such  an 
influence  on  the  literature  of  a  foreign  nation  as  was  exer- 
cised by  Navagiero.  It  is  still  more  rare, — indeed,  per- 
3,  wholly  unknown,  in  any  case  where  it  may  have 


6  The  Dictionary  of  Torres  y  Amat  con-  i  Andrea  Navagiero,  U  Viaggio  fatto  in 
tains  a  short,  tmt  sufficient,  life  of  Boscan ;  Spagna,  etc.,  Tinegia,  1663, 12mo,  ff.  18-30. 
and  in  Sedano,  "  Parnaso  Espanol "  (Mad-  Bayle  gives  an  article  on  Navagiero's  life, 
rid,  1768-78,  12mo,  Tom.  Till.  p.  xxxi.),  with  discriminating  praise  of  his  scholar- 
there  is  one  somewhat  more  ample.  ship  and  genius. 

•  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Lett.  Italiana,  »  Letter  to  the  Duquesa  de  Soma,  prefixed 

Boma,  1784, 4to,  Tom.  YII.,  Parte  I.  p.  242 ;  to  the  Second  Book  of  Boscan's  Poems. 
Parte  n.  p.  294  *,  and  Parte  HI.  pp.  228- 
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occurred,  —  that  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised can  be  so  exactly  explained.  Boscan  tells  us  not 
^^  only  what  he  did,  but  what  led  him  to  do  it,  and 
tates  the  how  he  began  his  work,  which  we  find  him,  from 
luoians.  ^j^.^  moment,  following  up,  till  he  devoted  him- 
self to  it  entirely,  and  wrote  in  all  the  favorite  Italian 
measures  and  forms  with  boldness  and  success.  He  was 
resisted,  but  he  tells  us  Garcilasso  sustained  him ;  and  from 
this  small  beginning  in  a  slight  conversation  with  Nava- 
giero,  at  Granada,  a  new  school  was  introduced  into  Span- 
ish poetry,  which  has  prevailed  in  it  ever  since,  and 
materially  influenced  its  character  and  destinies. 

Boscan  felt  his  success.  This  we  can  see  from  his 
own  account  of  it.  But  he  made  little  effort  to  press  his 
example  on  others ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  fortune  and  con- 
sideration, who  led  a  happy  life  with  his  family  at  Barce- 
lona, and  hardly  cared  for  popular  reputation  or  influence. 
Occasionally,  we  are  told,  he  was  seen  at  court ;  and  at 
one  period  he  had  some  charge  of  the  education  of  that 
Duke  of  Alva  whose  name,  in  the  next  reign,  became  so 
formidable.  But  in  general  he  preferred  a  life  of  retire- 
ment to  any  of  the  prizes  offered  to  ambition. 

Letters  were  his  amusement.  "  In  what  I  have  written," 
he«ays,  "  the  mere  writing  was  never  my  object ;  but  rather 
to  solace  such  faculties  as  I  have,  and  to  go  less 
heavily  through  certain  heavy  passages  of  my  life . "  ® 
The  range  of  his  studies,  however,  was  wider  than  this  re- 
mark might  seem  to  imply,  and  wider  than  was  common  in 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  even 
among  scholars.  He  translated  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
which  was  licensed  to  be  published,  but  which  never  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  is,  no  doubt,  lost.*®    On  the  basis  of 

9  Letter  to  the  Duquesa  de  Soma.  less  than  six  times  as  early  as  1646,  three 

10  It  Ib  mentioned  in  ttie  permission  to  years  after  its  first  appearanoe.  In  1553,. 
publish  his  WOTlcs  gpranted  to  Boscan's  Alonsode  Ulloa,  a  Spaniard,  at  Venice,  who 
widow,  by  Charles  V.,  Feb.  18,  1543,  and  published  many  Spanish  books  there  with 
prefixed  to  the  very  rare  and  important  prefooes  of  some  value  by  himself,  printed 
edition  of  his  works  and  those  of  hb  fdend  it  in  18mo,  very  neatly,  and  added  a  few 
Oarcilasso,  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  poems  to  those  found  in  the  first  edition  ; 
same  year,  at  Barcelona,  by  Carlos  Amoros}  particularly  one,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
a  small  4to,  containing  237  leaves.  This  volume,  entitled  "  Conversion  de  Boscan,*' 
edition  is  said  to  have  been  at  once  ooun-  religious  in  its  subject,  and  national  in  its 
terfeited,  and  was  certainly  reprinted  not  form,  which,  however,  was  printed  in  Spain 
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the  "  Hero  and  Leander ''  of  Mussbub,  and  following  per- 
haps the  example  of  Trissino,  he  wrote,  m  the  vend  acioUi, 
or  blank  verse,  of  the  Italians,  a  tale  nearly  three  thou- 
sand lines  long,  which  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  for 
the  gentle  and  sweet  passages  it  contains."  And  in  gen- 
eral, throughout  his  poetry,  he  shows  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  imbued,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity. 

His  longest  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Italian 
"  Courtier ''  of  Balthazar  Castiglione,  —  the  best  book  on 
good-breeding, as  Dr.  Johnson  thought,  two  cen-  ~^ 
turies  afterwards,  that  was  ever  written."  Bos-  tranaiateB 
can,  however,  frankly  says  that  he  did  not  like  **^*  ^^' 
ihe  business  of  translating,  which  he  regarded  as  "  a  low 
vanity,  beseeming  men  of  little  knowledge ; "  but  Gar- 


as  early  as  1544.  At  the  end  UUoa  puts  a 
few  pages  of  verse,  attacking  the  Italian 
forms  adopted  by  Boscan ;  describing  what 
he  thus  adds  as  by  ^  an  uncertain  author.** 
They  are,  however,  the  work  of  Castillejo, 
and  are  found  in  ^Obras  de  CastiU^,** 
Anvers,  1598, 18mo,  f.  110,  etc.  Among  the 
works  printed  by  Ulloa  is  the  ^*  Dialogo  de 
las  Empresas  militares  y  amorasas,'*  trans- 
lated by  him  firom  the  Italian  of  Paulo  Jovio, 
Ludovico  I>omenichi,  and  Gktbriello  Sime- 
one,  with  some  additions  by  himself^  in 
1558,  when,  firom  his  Dedication,  it  appears 
that  he  had  been  twelve  years  in  Venice 
employed  in  editing  Spanish  books,  and 
making  translations  from  the  Italian.  I'rom 
the  body  of  the  work  we  learn  (p.  165)  that 
he  had  earlier  been  a  servant  of  Cortes. 
In  1561,  it  was  reprinted  at  Lyons.  It  is  a 
curious,  pleasant  book  ot  its  dass. 

u  Q6ngora,  in  the  first  two  aC  his  Bur- 
lesque Ballads,  has  made  himself  merry 
(Obras,  Madrid,  1654,  4to,  f.  104,  etc.)  at 
the  expense  of  Bo6can*s  **Leandro.**  But 
he  has  taken  the  same  freedom  with  better 
things. 

Bhink  verse  in  Spain  can,  I  think,  be 
traced  no  farther  back  than  this  volume  of 
Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  1543,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  the  **  Leandro  **  of  Boscan,  and  In  the 
gay  "Epistola"  of  Garcilasso,  beghming, 
"Senor  Boscan,  quien  tanto  gusto  tiene" 
(f.  dxxxvili.).  Trissino  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  its  inventor  in  Italy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  used  it  in  his  Sofonisba, 
dedicated  to  Leo  X.  in  1515,  and  printed  in 
1624.  (Ginguen*,  Hist  Litt,  8vo,  Tom.  V- 


p.  124,  VI.  p.  19.  Alacci  Drammaturgia, 
4to,  p.  727.)  Now,  Trissino  was  at  thfcor- 
onation  of  Charles  V.,  at  Bologna,  in  1530, 
and  bore  the  Pope*s  train  during  the  cere- 
mony. (Qinguen6,  Tom.  V.  p.  119.)  Gar- 
cilasso was  also  there  in  the  suite  of  the 
Emperor,  and  probably  knew  Trissino  and 
his  i)oetry.  But  Boscan,  at  that  period, 
had  been  writing  in  the  Italian  measures 
four  years  j  so  that  it  is  likely  he  is  to 
have  the  precedence  in  this  form,  as  he  has 
in  the  other  forms.  At  any  rate,  the  vern 
seioUi  were,  I  think,  first  introduced  into 
Spanish  by  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  in  1543, 
as  they  were  a  little  later  into  English  by 
Surrey,  who  calls  them  "  a  strange  meter.** 
Acuiia  soon  followed  in  Castilian  w)th  other 
examples  of  it ;  but  the  first  really  good 
Spanish  blank  verse  known  to  me  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  eclogue  of  "  Tirsi,**  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Figueroa,  written  about  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  time  of  Boscan,  and  not 
printed  till  1626.  The  translation  of  a  part 
of  the  Odyssey  by  Perez,  in  1553,  and  the 
^  Sagrada  Eratos  '*  of  Alonso  Carillo  Laso 
de  la  Vega,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms,  printed  at  Naples  in  1657,  folio, 
afford  much  longer  specimens  that  are  gen- 
erally respectable.  But  the  full  rhyme  is 
so  easy  in  Spanish,  and  the  asonante  is  so 
much  easier,  that  bhink  verse,  though  it 
has  been  used  firom  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  little  cultivated 
or  favored. 

IS  BoBwelI*s  Lifo  of  Johnson,  ed.  Croker, 
London,  1831, 8vo,  Tom.  IL  p.  601. 
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cilasso  de  la  Vega  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  original 
soon  after  it  was  published,  and  he  made  this  Spanish 
version  of  it,  he  tells  us,  "at  bis  friend's  earnest  re* 
quest/' "^  Either  or  both  of  them  may  have  known  its 
author  in  the  same  way  Boscan  knew  Navagi^ro ;  for 
Castiglione  was  sent  as  ambassador  of  Clement  the 
Seventh  to  Spain  in  1525,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Toledo,  in  1529. 

But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  Italian  original 
of  the  "  Courtier''  was  prepared  for  the  press  in  Spain,  and 
first  printed  in  1528 ;"  soon  after  which  Boscan  must 
have  made  his  translation,  though  it  did  not  appear  till 
1534.  As  a  version  it  does  not  profess  to  be  very  strict, 
for  Boscan  says  he  thought  an  exact  fidelity  to  be  un- 
worthy of  him  ; "  but,  as  a  Spanish  composition,  it  is 
uncommonly  flowing  and  easy.  Garcilasso  declares  that 
it  vads  like  an  original  work  ;  ^^  and  Morales,  the  historian, 
says,  "The  'Courtier'  discourseth  not  better  in  Italy, 
where  he  was  bom,  than  here  in  Spain,  where  Boscan 
hath  exhibited  him  so  admirably  well."  ^  Perhaps  noth- 
ing in  Castilian  prose  of  an  earlier  date  is  written  in 
so  classical  and  finished  a  style  as  this  translation  by 
Boscan. 

With  such  occupations  Boscan  filled  up  his  unosten- 
tatious life.  He  published  nothing,  or  very  little,  and  we 
have  hardly  a  single  date  to  record  concerning  him.    But, 

u  The  first  edition  of  it  bin  black  letter,  »"I  have  no  mind,"  he  says  in  the 

Barcelona,  1634.    I  hare  one  without  the  Pr&logo,  "  to  be  so  strict  in  the  translation 

name  of  place,  4to,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  this  book  as  to  confine  myself  to  giving 

leaves,  dated  1639.    Another  edition  ap-  it  word  for  word.    On  the  contrary,  if  any- 

peared  as  early  as  1649,  and  another  in  thing  occurs  which   sounds  well   in   the 

1663 ;  the  last  supposed  by  Antonio  to  have  original  language  and  ill  in  our  own,  I 

been  the  oldest  of  all.    It  is  on  the  Index  shall  not  fail  to  change  it  or  to  suppress  it.*' 

of  1667,  p.  246,  for  expurgation.    It  was  Ed.  1649,  f.  2. 

long  a  popular  book,  however,  as  is  proved,  w  «  Every  time  I  read  it,"  says  Gar- 
net only  by  the  many  editions  of  Boscan's  cilasso,  in  a  letter  to  Dona  6er6nima  Pa- 
translation,  but  by  the  imitation  of  it  by  lova  de  Almogovar,  prefixed  to  it,  **  it 
Luis  Milan,  who,  in  1661,  published  a  seems  to  me  as  if  it  had  never  been  written 
**  Oortesano,"  which  came  to  a  second  edi-  in  any  other  language."  This  letter  of 
tlon  in  1666.  (Bodrigues,  Bib.  Val.  1747,  p.  Garcilasso  is  very  beautiful  in  point  of 
808.)    An  ample  notice  of  it  may  be  found  style. 

in  Gayangos*  translation   of  this   work,  17  Morales,  Discourse  on  the  Castilian 

Ttom.  II.  p.  486.  Language,  Obras  de  OUva,  Madrid,  1787, 

"  Ginguen^,  Hist.  Lit  d'ltalie,  Tom.  VII.  l2mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  xli. 
pp.  644,  660. 
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from  the  few  facts  that  can  be  collected,  it  seems  prob- 
able he  was  born  before  1600,  and  we  know  that  he  died 
at  Perpignan,  in  1640,  while  he  was  there  with  Bo8can»8 
the  Duke  of  Alva.^®  In  1643  his  poems  were  "*^- 
published  at  Barcelona,  by  his  widow,  under  a  license 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  a  Preface,  in 
which  she  says  her  husband  had  partly  prepared  them  for 
the  press,  because  he  feared  they  would  be  printed  from 
some  of  the  many  imperfect  copies  that  had  gone  into 
circulation  without  his  consent. 

They  are  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  consists  of 
a  small  number  of  poems  in  what  are  called  coplas  Es- 
panolas,  or  what  he  himself  elsewhere  terms  hib  poetical 
"  the  Castilian  manner."  These  are  his  early  '^**'^«- 
efforts,  made  before  his  acquaintance  with  Navagiero. 
They  are  mllandcos,  candones,  and  coplas,  in  the  short 
national  verses,  and  seem  as  if  they  miffht  have  ^     ,  ^^ 

«     ,  1 -1    i-i         .  .  ,  .   ,       .        Those  In  the 

come  out  of  the  old  Cancioneros,  in  which,  in-  ow  national 
deed,  two  of  them  are  to  be  found.^  Their  merit  °**^®'* 
is  not  great ;  but,  amidst  their  ingenious  conceits,  tiiere  is 
sometimes  a  happiness  and  grace  of  expression  rarely 
granted  to  the  poets  of  the  same  school  in  that  or  the 
preceding  century. 

The  second  and  third  books,  constituting  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  volume,  are  composed  entirely  of  poems 
in  the  Italian  measure.     They  consist  of  ninety-  ^^     .  ,^ 

.  "^  .  •'      Those  in  the 

three  sonnets  and  mne  canzones ;  the  long  poem  Italian  man- 
on  Hero  and  Leander,  in  blank  verse,  already  ^^^' 
mentioned  ;  an  elegy  and  two  didactic  epistles,  in  terza 
Hma ;  and  a  half-narrative,  half-allegorical  poem,  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  octave  stanzas.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  beyond  such  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  two  books  to  learn  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
their  forms  are  concerned,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  elder  national  Castilian  poetry.  The  sonnets  and  the 
canzones  especially  are  obvious  imitations  of  Petrarch, 
as  we  can  see  in  the  case  of  the  two  beginning  "  Gentil 

18  Documentos  Ineditos  para  la  Historia       »  Cancionero  Oeneral,  1635,  f.  168. 
de  Espana  por  Salri  7  Baranda,  8yo,  Tom. 
ILVI.  1860,  p.  161. 
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Senora  mia/'  and  "  Olaros  y  frescos  rios/'  which  are 
largely  indebted  to  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best- 
known  canzoni  of  the  lover  of  Laura.*  In  most  of  these 
poems,  however,  and  amidst  a  good  deal  of  hardness  of 
manner,  a  Spanish  tone  and  spirit  are  perceptible,  which 
rescue  them,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  imputation  of  being 
copies.  Boscan's  colors  are  here  laid  on  with  a  bolder 
hand  than  those  of  his  Italian  master,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  delicate  and  exact  finish,  both  in  language 
and  style,  which,  however  charming  in  his  models,  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  the  most  skilful  Spanish  imitations. 

The  elegy,  which  is  merely  entitled  "  Capitolo,''  has 
more  conceits  and  learning  in  it  than  become  its  subject, 
and  approaches  nearer  to  Boscan's  first  manner  than  any 
of  his  later  poems.  It  is  addressed  to  his  lady-love  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  contains  long  passages  of 
tenderness  and  simple  beauty  that  will  always  be  read  with, 
pleasure.  Of  the  two  epistles,  the  first  is  poor  and 
afiected ;  but  that  addressed  to  the  old  statesman,  poet, 
and.  soldier,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  is  much  in  the  tone 
and  manner  of  Horace,  —  acute,  genial,  and  full  of  phi- 
losophy. 

But  the  most  agreeable  and  original  of  Boscan's  works 
is  the  last  of  them  all, — "The  Allegory."  It  opens 
with  a  gorgeous  description  of  the  Court  of  Love,  and 
with  the  truly  Spanish  idea  of  a  corresponding  and  oppos- 
ing Court  of  Jealousy ;  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  rest 
consists  of  an  account  of  the  embassy  of  two  messengers 
from  the  first  of  these  courts  to  two  ladies  of  Barcelona 
who  had  refused  to  come  beneath  its  empire,  and  to  per- 
suade whom  to  submission  a  speech  of  the  ambassador  is 
given  that  fills  nearly  half  the  poem,  and  ends  it  some- 
what abruptly.  No  doubt  the  whole  was  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  the  two  ladies,  in  which  the  story  is  of  little 
consequence.  But  it  is  a  pleasing  and  airy  trifle,  in  which 
its  author  has  sometimes  happily  hit  the  tone  of  Ariosto, 


*>  Petnurca,  Vita  di  Madonna  Laura,  oeits.  Some  of  his  sonnets,  howeyer,  an 
Cans.  9  and  14.  But  BoBcan*8  imitations  free  firom  this  &ult,  and  are  natural  and 
of  tbem  are  marred  by  a  good  many  con-    tender. 
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and  at  other  times  reminds  us  of  the  Island  of  Love  in  the 
'*  Lusiad,"  though  Boscan  preceded  Camoens  by  many- 
years.  Occasionally,  too,  he  has  a  moral  delicacy,  more 
refined  than  Petrarch's,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  that 
of  the  great  Italian  ;  such  a  delicacy  as  he  shows  in  the 
following  stanza,  and  two  or  three  preceding  and  follow- 
ing it,  in  which  the  ambassador  of  Love  exhorts  the  two 
ladies  of  Barcelona  to  submit  to  his  authority,  by  urging 
on  them  the  happiness  of  a  union  founded  in  a  genuine 
sympathy  of  tastes  and  feeling  : 

For  is  it  not  a  happiness  most  pure. 
That  two  fond  hearts  can  thus  together  melt. 

And  each  the  other's  sorrows  all  endure. 
While  still  their  joys  as  those  of  one  are  felt ; 

Even  causeless  anger  of  support  secure. 
And  pardons  causeless  in  one  spirit  dealt ; 

That  so  their  loves,  though  fickle  all  and  strange, 

May,  in  their  thousand  changes,  still  together  change  7  ^ 

Boscan  might,  probably,  have  done  more  for  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  than  he  did.  His  poetical  talents 
were  not,  indeed,  of  the  highest  order ;  but  he  Resuitsof  bo». 
perceived  the  degradation  into  which  Spanish  can's  influence, 
poetry  had  fallen,  and  was  persuaded  that  the  way  to 
raise  it  again  was  to  give  it  an  ideal  character  and  classical 
forms  such  as  it  had  not  yet  known.  But,  to  accomplish 
this,  he  adopted  a  standard  not  formed  on  the  intimations 
of  the  national  genius.  He  took  for  his  models  foreign 
masters,  who,  though  more  advanced  than  any  he  could 
find  at  home,  were  yet  entitled  to  supremacy  in  no  litera- 
ture but  their  own,  and  could  never  constitute  a  safe  found- 
ation whereon  to  build  a  great  and  permanent  school  of 
Spanish  poetry.  Entire  success,  therefore,  was  impossi- 
ble to  him.  He  was  able  to  establish  in  Spain  the  Italian 
eleven-syllable  and  iambic  versification  ;  the  sonnet  and 
canzone,  as  settled  by  Petrarch  ;  Dante's  terza  rima;^  a^d 

SI  Y  no  es  gosto  tambien  as8i  entenderos,  Y  que  os  hagan,  en  fln,  ruettros  amores 

Que  podayi  dipre  entrambos  conformarofl  t  Igualmente  mudar  de  mil  colores  ? 

Entrambos  en  un  pun  to  entristeceroa,  Obnu  de  Boscan,  Barcelona,  1543, 4to,  f.  clx. 

Y  en  otro  punto  entrambos  alegraros :  «.  «  ,       •«,           ^       ^     -wm            n. 

Y  juntos  .in  razonembraueceros,  ^  Pedro  Fernandez  de  VUlegas  (bom 

Y  sin  razon  tambien  luego  amanuaros  :  1453,  died  1525),  Archdeacon  of  BurgoB, 

88  • 
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Boccaccio's  and  Ariosto's  flowing  octaves ;  —  all  in  better 
taste  than  anything  among  the  poets  of  his  time  and 
country,  and  all  of  them  important  additions  to  the  forms 
of  verse  before  known  in  Spain.  But  he  could  go  no 
further.  The  original  and  essential  spirit  of  Italian  poetry 
could  no  more  be  transplanted  to  Castile  or  Catalonia  than 
to  (xiirmany  or  England. 

But,  whatever  were  his  purposes  and  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  literature  of  his  country,  Boscan  lived 
long  enough  to  see  them  fulfilled,  so  far  as  they  were  ever 
destined  to  be ;  for  he  had  a  friend  who  cooperated  with 
him  in  all  of  them  from  the  first,  and  who,  with  a  happier 
genius,  easily  surpassed  him,  and  carried  the  best  forms 
of  Italian  verse  to  a  height  they  never  afterwards  reached 
in  Spanish  poetry.  This  friend  was  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
who  yet  died  so  young  that  Boscan  survived* him  several 
years. 

Garcilasso  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
North  of  Spain,  who  traced  back  their  ancestry  to  the  age 
aarciiasso  de  ^^  *^®  ^^^»  ^^^  ^^^>  fr^°^  coutury  to  coutury,  had 
la  Vega.  been  distinguished  by  holding  some  of  the  highest 
places  in  the  government  of  Castile.^  A  poetical  tradition 
says,  that  one  of  his  forefathers  obtained  the  name  of 
*'  Vega ''  or  Plain,  and  the  motto  of  '*  Ave  Maria ''  for  his 
family  arms,  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  one  of 
the  sieges  of  Granada,  he  slew  outright,  before  the  face 

irho,  in  1516,  pablished  a  translation  of  the  Italian  of  Antonio  Fileremo  FregoBo  (Tira- 
" Inferno"  of  Dante  (see  antey  p.  370,  n.),  boschi,  Storia,  4to,  Tom.  VI.,  Parte  ii.  p. 
says,  in  bis  Introduction,  that  he  at  first  175),  who  lived  as  late  as  1515,  and  the 
endeavored  to  make  his  version  in  terza  verse  is  managed  with  considerable  skill. 
rimoy  "which  manner  of  writing,"  he  goes  A  sonnet  of  Jorge  Montemayor  is  prefixed 
on,  "  is  not  in  use  among  us,  and  appeared  to  it,  and  it  is  ended  with  a  Letter  <tf  Ap- 
to  me  so  ungraceful,  that  I  gave  it  up."  probation  by  Alexio  Venegas.  Lobera  was 
This  was  about  fifteen  years  before  Boscan  one  of  the  many  chaplains  of  Charles  V. 
wrote  in  it  with  success ;  perhaps  a  little  ^  The  best  life  of  Garcilasso  is  in  the  "  Doc- 
earlier,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Dona  Juana  umentosIneditosparalallistoriadeEspana 
de  Aragon,  the  natural  daughter  of  Ferdi-  por  SalvA  y  Baranda  "  (8vo,  Madrid,  Tom. 
nand  the  Catholic,  a  lady  of  much  literary  XVI.  1850).  It  is  is  written  by  Don  Eusta- 
cultivation,  who  died  before  it  was  com-  quio  Navarrete,  chiefly  from  materials  col- 
pleted.  lected  by  his  learned  father,  Don  Martin, 
A  pleasant  specimen  of  terza  rimoy  in  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  Spanish 
Spanish,  is  be  found  in  the"  RissayPlanto  literary  history.  A  play  on  some  of  the 
de  Democrito  y  Heraclito  traduzido  de  Yta-  adventures  of  Garcilasso's  life  was  produced 
liano  por  Alonso  de  Lobera  "  (Valladolid,  on  the  theatre  of  Madrid  in  1840,  by  Don 
4to,  1554).    It  is  a  translation  firom  the  Gregorio  Romero  y  Larranaga. 
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of  both  armies,  a  Moorish  champion  who  had  publicly 
insulted  the  Christian  faith  by  dragging  a  banner  inscribed 
with  "Ave  Maria''  at  his  horse's  heels, — a  tradition  faith- 
fully preserved  in  a  fine  old  ballad,  and  forming  the  catas- 
trophe of  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays.^  But  whether 
all  this  be  true  or  not,  Garcilasso  bore  a  name  honored  on 
both  sides  of  his  house  ;  for  his  moth.er  was  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  his  father 
was  the  ambassador  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  at  Rome 
in  relation  to  the  troublesome  affairs  of  Naples. 

He  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1503,  and  seems  to  have  been 
educated  there  until  he  reached  an  age  suitable  for  bear- 
inc:  arms.^     Then,  as  became  his  years  and 

^^^         .  u  X   X  ^         A         r  His  life. 

pretensions,  he  was  sent  to  court,  and,  when 
only  seventeen,  received  a  place  in  the  body-guard  of  the 
young  Emperor  ;  *  —  a  favor  as  well  as  an  honor,  because 
his  brother  Pedro  was  already  among  the  insurgent  comu- 
neros,  and  was  subsequently  compelled  to  escape  from 
the  kingdom  as  an  outlawed  rebel.  Indeed,  Garcilasso's 
earliest  military  employment  appears  to  have  been  in 
this  melancholy  and  disastrous  war,  in  which  he  fought 
bravely,  and  on  one  occasion  —  at  0Ua8  —  received  a 
wound  in  the  face.^ 

In  1526  he  was  married  to  a  lady  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  then  the  widow  of 
Manuel  the  Great  of  Portugal,  But  his  place,  at  this 
period,  was  generally  near  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy,  and  whose  gorgeous  and 

**  The  story  and  the  ballad  are  found  in  swers  as  well  as  he  can,  but  not  effectually. 

Hita,  "  Guerras  Ciyiles  de  Oranada  "  (Bar-  It  is  really  a  pity  it  cannot  be  made  out  to 

celona,  1787,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  cap.  17),  and  be  true,  it  is  so  poetically  appropriate, 

in  Lope  de  Yega's  "  Cerco  de  Santa  V^  "  ^  Herrera  ed.  Garcilasso,  1680,  p.  14. 

(Omnedias,  Tom.  I.,  Yalladolid,  1604, '4to).  ^  Be  was  made  a  eontino  ;  that  is,  one 

But  the  tradition,  I  think,  is  not   true,  of  a  guard  of  one  hundred  noblemen,  in- 

Oviedo  directly  contradicts  it,  when  giving  stituted  in  the  time  of  John  U.,  and  so 

an  account  of  the  family  of  the  poet's  &-  called  because  some  portion  of  it  was  sup- 

ther  -,  and,  as  he  knew  them,  his  authority  posed  to  be  continually  near  the  royal 

is  perhaps  decisive.     (Quinquagenas,  Ba-  person.    Documentos  Ineditos,  Tom.  XYI. 

talla  I.  Quin.  iii.  Di^logo  43,  MS.)    But,  pp.  19, 201. 

besides  this.  Lord  Holland  (Life  of  Lope,  S7  gandoval,  Hist,  del  Emperador,  Lib.  V., 

London,  1817,  8vo,  Yol.  L  p.  2)  gives- good  —the  MS.  Dialogue  of  Oviedo  recently  re- 

reasons   against   the  authenticity  of  the  ferred  to; — and  Documeirtos,  Tom.  XYL 

etory,  which  Wiffen  (Works  at  Oarcilasso,  pp.  147,  sqq. 
London,  1823,  8vo,  pp.  100  and  384)  an- 
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solemn  coronation  at  Bologna,  in  1530,  he  witnessed ;  re- 
ceiving an  addition  to  his  income  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices before  he  returned  to  Spain.  About  the  same  time, 
however.  Queen  Eleanor  became  the  wife  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  and,  from  his  previous  relations  to  her  court, 
Garcilasso  was  soon  despatched  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  state  of  things,  not  only  in  the 
capital,  but  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  ill-healed  wounds 
of  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Francis  threatened  to  break 
out  afresh.  But  his  mftiSon  must  have  been  short ;  for 
in  1531  he  was  again  in  Italy,  where  the  Emperor  was  so 
desirous  to  retain  him  near  his  person,  or  in  his  immediate 
service,  that  he  refused  to  give  him  an  office  in  Toledo, 
which  would  have  united  him  again  to  his  family,  and  in- 
sured him  the  repose  he  loved. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  however,  he  had  new  occasion 
to  regret  that  his  petition  had  not  been  granted.  The 
Duke  of  Alva,  —  in  whose  education  Boscan  had  borne  a 
part,  and  who  already  gave  token  of  his  coming  great- 
ness —  desired  to  have  Garcilasso  as  a  companion  in  a 
journey  which,  for  political  purposes,  he  was  about  to  make 
to  Vienna.  His  wish  was  granted.  But,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  nephew  of  the  young  poet,  not  without  his  uncle's 
assent,  was  secretly  married  to  a  lady  of  the  Empress' 
court,  who  was  of  a  high  family  and  of  fortunes  much 
above  his  own.  This  marriage  —  which  was  never  con- 
summated—  caused  no  little  anger  among  the  friends  of 
the  lady,  who  was  of  tender  years ;  and  it  brought  upon 
Garcilasso,  in  consequence  of  his  privity,  the  displeasure 
of  the  Emperor.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Duker,  he 
was,  indeed,  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  through 
Paris  to  Vienna ;  but  after  he  arrived  there  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  on  an  island  in  the  Danube,  where  he  wrote 
the  melancholy 'lines  on  his  own  desolation  and  on  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  which  pass  as  the  third 
Gandon  in  his  works. ^ 

But  his  confinement  was  not  a  long  one.     As  early  as 

28  DocnmentoslDed.,  Tom.  XVI.  pp.  203,    239^  note,  and  Documentos,  ut  auprOy  pp. 
28,  150,  24,  205,  28-29,  208,  86-36,  221.    208-222. 
Garcilasso,  ed.  Herrera,    1580,   pp.  234, 
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June  of  1632,  he  was  released,  and  went  with  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  Naples,  where 
that  nobleman  had  just  received  the  great  place  of  Vice- 
roy.^ Garcilasso  evidently  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  new 
patron  from  the  first ;  for,  both  in  1533  and  1534,  he  was 
sent  on  business  of  public  importance  from  Naples  to  Bar- 
celona. A  more  severe  service,  however,  awaited  him. 
In  1535  he  went  with  the  expedition  to  Tunis,  when 
Charles  V.  undertook  to  crush  the  Barbary  Powers  by  a 
single  blow ;  and  received  two  severe  wounds  in  a  brilliant 
affair  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  he  had  for  a  com- 
panion in  glory  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  future  historian  of 
Granada,  and  where  the  party  to  which  they  both  belonged 
had  the  honor,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  enemy,  to  be  rescued  by  the  Emperor  in 
person.*^ 

Garcilasso's  return  to  Italy  is  poetically  recorded  in  an 
Elegy  written  at  the  foot  of  Mount  -^tna.*^  That  he 
eagerly  hastened  to  Naples  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  for 
the  chivalry  of  Spain  was  collected  there.  The  Emperor's 
daughter  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of  Florence. 
In  the  shows  and  festivities  that  followed  Charles  tilted 
publicly,  and  fought  in  the  bull-fights  dressed  in  a  Moorish 
costume.  It  was,  says  Giannone,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  the  annals  of  Naples  ;  the  great  potentates 
of  Italy  being  collected  there  in  person  or  by  their  ambas- 
sadors, to  do  honor  to  the  Emperor.  It  was,  too,  no  doubt, 
the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  life  of  Garcilasso ;  the 
one  where  he  was  surrounded  with  whatever  would  be 
most  welcome  to  a  spirit  like  his,  and  the  one  in  which  he 
most  especially  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  great  master.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1536  he  was  sent  to  Milan  and  Genoa 
on  a  confidential  mission  of  importance  connected  with 

SB  Probably  during  this  residence  at  Na-  annone^s  History  of  Naples,  Lib.  XXXII.  as 

pies  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Boscan,  in  cited  there.    The  whole  of  that  historian's 

ver«t  seiolti,  already  referred  to.    It  is  in  account  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Pedro  de 

Herrera's  edition,  p.  878.  Toledo  is  worth  reading,  and  shows  how 

ao  Docnmentos,  ui  aupra,  pp.  64,  66,  69,  much,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one 

286,  sqq.  of  the  ablest  Neapolitan  writers,  he  did  for 

n  Eh^la  Segunda.  Naples,  by  the  wisdom  and  munifloence  off 

at  Bocumentos,  ut  sup.,  pp.  68-70, and  Qi-  his  public  works. 
88* 
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the  expedition  into  Provence,  which  had  already  been  pro- 
jected and  arranged.''  The  expedition  itself  followed ;  dis- 
astrous to  all  —  to  Garcilasso,  fatal.  He  was  with  the 
Emperor.  The  army  had  already  passed  through  the  dis- 
couragement and  dangers  of  the  unavailing  siege  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  pursued  in 
its  retreat  by  the  cautious  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
But,  near  to  Frejus,  a  small  castle  in  the  village  of  Muy, 
defended  by  fifty  of  the  neighboring  peasantry,  offered  a 
serious  annoyance  to  the  further  passage  of  the  army. 
The  Emperor  commanded  the  slight  obstacle  to  be  swept 
from  his  path ;  Garcilasso  advanced  gladly  to  execute  the 
order.  He  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  army,  were  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  knighthood,  he  was  the  first  to  mount  the  wall,  in  which 
a  breach  had  already  been  made.  But  a  well-directed 
stone  precipitated  him  into  the  ditch  below.  The  wound, 
which  was  in  the  head,  proved  mortal,  and  he  died  at  Nice 
twenty-one  days  afterwards,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1536, 
much  mourned  by  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  all 
the  principal  personages  of  the  army.  His  untimely  fate, 
which  called  forth  expressions  of  sincere  sorrow  from  Bos- 
can,  Bembo,  and  Urrea,  is  jeeorded  by  Mariana,  Sandoval, 
and  other  leading  historians  of  Spain,  among  the  notable 
events  of  the  period  ;  and  the  Emperor,  we  are  told,  basely 
avenged  the  fate  of  his  favored  officer  by  putting  to  death 
all  the  survivors  of  the  fifty  peasants,  who  had  yet  done 
no  more  than  bravely  defend  their  homes  against  a  foreign 
invader.'* 

s>  Docamentoe,  ul«up.,  pp.  77, 240,  IM-  oikuMo  was  irithottt  defensire  umor  when 

170,  and  Qarollasso,  ed.  Herrera,  pp.  18,  he  advanced  to  tho  tower,  and  that  his 

21,  etc.  friends  vainly  endeavored  to  prevent  his 

M  Garcilasso,  ed.  Herrera,  p.  16.    Sao-  rashness.  Puerto>Carrero,  who  subsequently 

doval.  Lib.  XXIII.  §  12.     Mariana,  ad  married  his  daughter,  and  who  furnished 

ann.  1536.    Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  Herrera  with  materials  for  the  notes  to 

Tom.  XVI.  1838,  p.  522.    Documentos,  ut  his  edition  of  Garcilasso,  was  nearest  to 

»up.f  88-87, 177.    i^apata,  in  his  **  Carlos  him  when  he  fell,  and  among  those  wh6 

Famoso"  (Valencia,  1565,  4to,  Canto  41),  most  promptly  sprang  to  his  assistance  was 

states  the  number  of  peasants  in  the  tower  Urrea,  afterwards  the  translator  of  Ariosto. 

at  thirteen, — meaning,  I  suppose,  the  num-  His  body  was  carried  to  Spain,  and  buried, 

ber  who  survived  the  assault,— and  says  as  was  that  of  his  wife,  in  his  native  city, 

that  Don  Imis  de  la  Cueva,  who  executed  Toledo.    See  a  Cancion  of  Oongora  (Obras, 

the  imperial  order  for  thehr  death,  wished  1654,  f.  48  b.),  where  he  says  that  every 

Mi  ppure  some  of  them.  He  adds,  that  Gar-  stone  in  Toledo  is  a  monument  to  him.  — > 
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In  a  life  so  short,  and  so  crowded  with  cares  and  adven- 
tures, we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  leisure  for  poetry. 
But,  as  he  describes  himself  in  his  third  Eclogue,  Garci- 
lasso  seems  to  have  hurried  through  the  world. 

Now  seizing  on  the  sword,  and  now  the  pen  ;^ 

SO  that  he  still  left  a  small  collection  of  poems,  which  the 
faithful  widolv  of  Boscan,  finding  among  her  husband's 
papers,  published  at  the  end  of  his  works  as  a  Qarcaaaw' 
Fourth  Book,  and  has  thus  rescued  what  would  poetical 
otherwise  probably  have  been  lost.  Their  char-  ^^  "* 
acter  is  singular,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written ;  for,  instead  of  betraying  any 
of  the  spirit  that  governed  the  main  course  of  their  au- 
thor's adventurous  life  and  brought  him  to  an  early  grave, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  gentleness  and  melancholy^ 
and  their  best  portions  are  in  a  pastoral  tone,  breathing 
the  very  sweetness  of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Arcadia. 
When  he  wrote  most  of  them  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining with  exactness.  But,  witti  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  trifles  that  appear  mingled  with  other  similar 
trifles  in  the  first  book  of  Boscan 's  works,  all  Gar-  ^^  ibiiows 
ciiasso's  poems  are  in  the  Italian  forms,  which  we  b<»<»*^ 
know  were  first  adopted,  with  his  cooperation,  in  1526 ; 
so  that  we  must,  at  any  rate,  place  them  in  the  ten  years 
between  this  date  and  that  of  his  death. 

They  consist  of  thirty-seven  sonnets,  five  canzoni,  two 
elegies,  an  epistle  in  versi  scioUi  less  grave  than  the  rest 
of  his  poetry,  and  three  pastorals ;  the  pastorals  consti- 
tuting more  than  half  of  all  the  verse  he  wrote.  The  air 
of  the  whole  is  Italian.  He  has  imitated  Petrarch,  Bembo, 
Ariosto,  and  especially  Sannazaro,  to  whom  he  has  onde 
or  twice  been  indebted  for  pages  together ;  turning,  how- 
it  may  be  worth  notice  that  a  son  of  Gar-  mentary  of  Senrins,  was  published  at  Na- 
cilasso,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  per-  pies  by  direction  of  Garcilasso,  and  that  it 
ished  rashly,  as  he  did,  in*  a  fight  with  the  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Scipio  Capicios. 
French.  It  was  in  1555,  and  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old.  ^  Tomando  era  la  e«pada,  o»  la  phima  i 

laagno,  in  his  "Kritische  Bemerkung-    a  verse  afterwards  borrowed  by  Bicilla, 
en  aber  Kasfeilisohe  Literatur »»  (n~.  Heft,    aoA  used  in  his  «  Araucana.»'  It  is  equally 
8vo,  Aachen,  1830,  p.  108),  says  that  in    applicable  to  both  poets. 
1535  an  edition  of  Yirgil,  with  the  com- 
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ever,  from  time  to  time,  reverently  to  the  greater  ancient 
masters,  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  and  acknowledging  their 
supremacy.  Where  the  Italian  tone  most  prevails,  some- 
thing of  the  poetical  spirit  which  should  sustain  him^  is  lost. 
But,  after  all,  Garcilasso  was  a  poet  of  no  common  genius. 
We  see  it  sometimes  even  in  the  strictest  of  his  imita- 
tions ;  but  it  reveals  itself  much  more  distinctly  when,  as 
in  the  first  Eclogue,  he  uses  as  servants  the  masters  to 
whom  he  elsewhere  devotes  himself,  and  writes  only  like 
a  Spaniard,  warm  with  the  peculiar  national  spirit  of  his 
country. 

This  first  Eclogue  is,  in  truth,  the  best  of  his  works.  It 
is  beautiful  in  the  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and  beautiful 
His  firetBc-  ^  ^^^  poetical  execution.  It  was  probably  writ- 
logue.  ten  at  Naples.     It  opens  with  an  address  to 

tJie  father  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva,  then  viceroy  of 
that  principality,  calling  upon  him,  in  the  most  artless 
manner,  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  two  shepherds, 
the  first  mourning  the  faithlessness  of  a  mistress,  and  the 
other  the  death  of  one.  Salicio,  who  represents  Garci- 
lasso, then  begins  ;  and  when  he  has  entirely  finished,  but 
not  before,  he  is  answered  by  Nemoroso,  whose  name  indi- 
cates that  he  represents  Boscan.*  The  whole  closes  nat- 
urally and  gracefully,  with  a  description  of  the  approach 
of  evening.  It  is,  therefore,  not  properly  a  dialogue,  any 
more  than  the  eighth  Eclogue  of  Virgil.  On  the  contrary, 
except  the  lines  at  the  opening  and  the  conclusion,  it  might 
be  regarded  as  two  separate  elegies,  in  which  the  pastoral 
tone  is  uncommonly  well  preserved,  and  each  of  which, 
by  its  divisions  and  arrangements,  is  made  to  resemble  an 
Italian  canzone.  An  air  of  freshness,  and  even  originality, 
is  thus  given  to  the  structure  of  the  entire  pastoral,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  melancholy  but  glowing  passion 
that  breathes  through  it  renders  it  in  a  high  degree  poet- 
ical. 

In  the  first  part,  where  Salicio  laments  the  unfaithful- 

M I  am  aware  that  Herrera,  in  his  notes  meant  that  name  for  Boscan,  taking  it  trom 

to  the  poetry  of  Garcilasso,  says  that  Gar-  Bosque  and  Nemus}  a  very  obvious  con- 

cUasso  intended  to  represent  Don  Antonio  ceit.    Among  the  rest,  Cervantes  is  of  this 

de  Fonseca  under  the  name  of  Nemoroso.  opinion.    (Don  Quixote,  Parte  n.  c.  67.) 
But  nearly  everybody  else  supposes   he 
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ness  of  his  mistress,  there  is  a  happy  preservation  of  the 
air  of  pastoral  life  by  a  constant  and  yet  not  forced  allu- 
sion to  natural  scenery  and  rural  objects,  as  in  the  follow- 
tng  passage  : 

For  thee,  the  silence  of  the  shady  wood 
I  loved ;  for  thee,  the  secret  mountain-top. 
Which  dwells  apart,  glad  in  its  solitude  ; 
For  thee,  I  loved  the  verdant  grass,  the  wind 
That  breathed  so  fresh  and  cool,  the  lily  pale. 
The  blushing  rose,  and  all  the  fragrant  treasures 
Of  the  opening  spring  !     But,  0  !  how  for 
From  all  I  thought,  from  all  I  trusted,  amidst 
Loving  scenes  like  these,  was  that  dark  folsehood 
That  lay  hid  within  thy  treacherous  heart !  ^ 

The  other  division  of  the  Eclogue  contains  passages 
that  remind  us  both  of  Milton's  ''Lycidas'^  and  of  the 
ancients  whom  Milton  imitated.  Thus,  in  the  following 
lines,  where  the  opening  idea  is  taken  from  a  well-known 
pafrfsage  in  the  Odyssey,  the  conclusion  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  thought  that  precedes  it,  and  adds  a  new  charm  to 
what  so  many  poets  since  Homer  had  rendered  familiar :  ^ 

And  as  the  nightingale  that  hides  herself 
Amidst  the  sheltering  leaves,  and  sorrows  there. 
Because  the  unfeeling  hind,  with  cruel  craft. 
Hath  stole  away  her  unfledged  offspring  dear,  — 
Stole  them  from  out  the  nest  that  was  their  home. 
While  she  was  absent  from  the  bough  she  loved,  — 
And  pours  her  grief  in  sweetest  melody. 
Filling  the  air  with  passionate  complaint, 
Amijdst  the  silence  of  the  gloomy  night. 
Calling  on  heaven  and  heaven's  pure  stars 
To  witness  her  great  wrong  ; —  so  I  am  yielded  up 
To  misery,  and  mourn,  in  vain,  that  Death 
Should  thrust  his  hand  into  my  inmost  heart, 

srPor  ti  el  sDendo  de  la  selva  nmbroaa.  Something  of  the  same  idea  and  torn  of 

Por  ti  la  eaquividad  y  apartimiento  phrase  occurs  in  Mendoza»B  Epistie  to  Boa- 

Po^«r,^:h,X"f;^W.^...        c»,wh.chwiUben.ticedher»ner. 
KI  bianco  llrlo  y  colorada  roM,  *  Odyss.  T.  618-624.    Moschus,  too,  has 

Y  dulce  priniavera  deseaba.  it,  and  Virgil  •,  but  it  is  more  to  the  present 

Ay  I  qnanto  me  engafiaba,  purpose  to  say  that  it  is  found  in  Bo8can»a 

Ay  I  quan  diftrente  era,  „  T^gandro  »» 

T  quan  de  otra  manera 
Loque  en  tufalao  pecho  m  escondia. 
Obraa  de  Garcilaaao  de  la  Yega,  «d.  Azara, 
Hadrid,  1766, 12mo,  p.  5. 
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And  bear  away,  as  from  its  neat  and  home. 
The  loye  I  cherished  with  unceasing  care  !  ^ 

G^Urcilasso's  versification  is  uncommonly  sweet,  and  well 
suited  to  the  tender  and  sad  character  of  his  poetry.  In 
His  veniflca-  ^®  second  Ecloguc,  he  has  tried  the  singular 
tion-  experiment  of  making   the  rhyme    often,   not 

between  the  ends  of  two  lines,  but  between  the  end  of 
one  and  the  middle  of  the  next.  It  was  not,  however, 
successful.  Cervantes  has  imitated  it,  and  so  have  one  or 
two  others  ;  but  wherever  the  rhyme  is  quite  obvious  the 
effect  is  not  good,  and  where  it  is  little  noticed  the  lines 
take  rather  the  character  of  blank  verse.^    In  general. 


w  Qual  raele  el  ruysefior,  con  Mate  canto, 
Quexuve  tnttt  lu  hojaa  eacondido, 

Del  ivao  labiwdor,  que  cautamenle 
Le  deipqjo  lu  caro  y  dulce  nido 
De  lot  tierao*  h^neloe,  entre  tanto 

Que  del  amado  ramo  eataua  auaente ; 
Y  aquel  dolor  que  siente, 
Con  diferencla  tanta. 
For  la  dttloe  gaifanta 
Deei^de,  yam  canto  el  ajre  niena  t 
T  la  callada  noche  no  reftena 
8u  lamentable  oflcio  y  siu  querellai, 

Trayendo  de  ra  pena 
El  delo  por  teitigo  y  la«  eetrellaa : 

Deeta  manera  suelto  yo  la  rianda 
A  ml  dolor,  y  ail  me  qu^jo  en  rano 
De  la  duresa  de  la  mnerte  ayrada : 
Ella  en  mi  cora^on  metyd  la  mano, 
T  d*  alii  me  lleud  mi  dul^e  prenda. 
Que  aquel  era  an  nido  y  lu  morada. 
Obraa  de  Ckueilasao  de  la  Vega,  ed.  Aaara, 
1765,  p.  14. 

^  for  example ; 

Albanio,  li  tu  mal  oomuniedroa 
Con  otro,  que  pena&rtu,  que  tup^aa 
Jucgara  como  agitutt  o  que  eite  fuego,  etc 

I  know  of  no  earlier  Instance  of  this  pre- 
cise rliyme,  which  is  quite  different  from 
the  lawless  rhymes  that  sometimes  broke 
the  verses  of  the  Minnesingers  and  Trou- 
badours. Cervantes  used  it,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  in  his  "  Oancion  de  Gri- 
868tomo  **  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  14),  and 
PelUcer,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage, 
regards  Cervantes  as  the  inventor  of  it. 
Perhaps  Oarcilasso's  rhymes  had  escaped 
all  notice ;  for  tliey  are  not  the  sultject  of 
remark  by  his  learned  commentators.  In 
English,  instances  of  this  peculiarity  may 
be  found  occasionally  amidst  the  riotous 
waste  of  rhymes  in  Sonthey's  "Curse  of 


Kehama,"  and  in  Italian  they  occur  in  Al- 
fieri*s  *'  Saul,'*  Act  m.  sc.  4.  I  do  not  re 
member  to  have  seen  them  again  in  Span- 
ish except  in  some  dUcimaa  of  Pedro  de 
Salas,  printed*  in  1638,  and  in  the  second 
Jornada  of  the  "  Pretendiente  al  Beves** 
of  Tirso  de  MoUna,  16S4.  No  doubt  they 
occur  elsewhere,  but  they  are  rare,  I  think. 

Southey,  speaking  of  these  rhymes,  as 
he  used  them  in  his  "Kehama,"  calls  them 
**  crypto-rhymes,"  and  says  he  "  went  upon 
the  system  of  rhyming  to  the  ear,  regard- 
less of  the  ef e  ; "  adding,  "If  I  do  not 
greatly  deceive  myself,  it  unites  the  advan- 
tage of  rhyme  wiUi  the  strength  and  free- 
dom of  blank  verse  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  itselt"  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  they  had  been  practised  bj»  anybody 
before  him,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  thought 
them  important.  (See  his  letters  to  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  May  ao,  1808,  and  to  Ebe- 
nezer  ElUott,  Feb.  7, 1811,  in  his  Life  by 
his  Son.) 

August  Puchs,  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
learned  and  curious  treatise,  "Die  Ro- 
manischen  Sprachen  in  ihrem  Yerhftltnisse 
sum  Lateinisohen"  (Halle,  1849,  8vo,  pp. 
264-265),  attempts  to  trace  such  rhymes  to 
the  poems  of  Homer,  and  to  show  that  they 
were  understood  by  the  Greeks ;  but,  of 
course,  he  fiiils.  His  general  discussion 
about  rhyme,  howewr,  is  well  worth  read- 
ing (pp.  249-296),  and  I  especially  concur 
in  his  remark  (p.  260)  that "  it  lays  so  deep 
in  human  nature  and  in  human  language, 
that  it  is  as  little  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  rhyme  as  the  origin  of  singing  or 
dancing."  All  nations  have  shown  a  tend- 
ency to  it  in  alliteration  or  otherwise) 
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however,  Garcilasso's  harmony  can  hardly  be  improved ; 
at  least,  not  without  injuring  his  versification  in  particu- 
lars yet  more  important. 

His  poems  had  a  great  success  from  the  moment  they 
appeared.  There  was  a  grace  and  an  elegance  about 
them  of  which  Boscan  may  in  part  have  set  the  ^^  ^ 
example,  but  which  Boscan  was  never  able  to  sncceBs  and 
reach.  The  Spaniards  who  came  back  from  Rome 
and  Naples  were  delighted  to  find  at  home  what  had  so 
much  charmed  them  in  their  campaigns  and  wanderings  in 
Italy;  and  Garcilasso's  poems  were  proudly  reprinted 
wherever  the  Spanish  arms  and  influence  extended.  They 
received,  too,  other  honors.  In  less  than  half  a  century 
from  their  first  appearance,  Francisco  Sanchez,  commonly 
called  "  El  Brocense,''  the  most  learned  Spaniard  of  his 
age,  added  a  commentary  to  them  which  has  still  some 
value.  A  little  later,  Herrera,  the  lyric  poet,  published 
them,  with  a  series  of  notes  yet  more  ample,  in  which, 
amidst  much  that  is  useless,  interesting  details  may  be 
found,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Puerto-Carrero,  the 
poet's  son-in-law.  And,  early  in  the  next  century,  Tamayo 
de  Vdrgas  again  encumbered  the  whole  with  a  new  mass 
of  unprofitable   learning.'*^     Such   distinctions,  however, 


but  the  modern  langus^es,  as  they  were  mentary,  which  is  so  cumbersome  that  it 
forming  and  formed,  demanded  it  from  has  never  been  reprinted,  tlft>u^  it  con- 
their  very  nature,  being  without  the  quan"  tains  a  good  deal  important,  both  to  the 
tity  that  prevailed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  history  of  Garcilasso,  and  to  the  elucida- 
and  regulated  their  verse.  In  the  modem  tion  of  the  earlier  Spanish  literature, 
languages,  therefore,  above  all  others,  Tamayo  de  Y&rgas  was  not  satisfied  with 
rhyme  has  been  developed  in  its  most  either  of  them,  and  published  a  comment- 
various  forms,  among  which  the  crypto-  ary  of  his  own  at  Madrid,  in  1622, 18mo, 
rhyme,  as  Southey  has  named  it,  is  one  but  it  is  of  little  worth.  Perhaps  the  most 
of  the  more  recondite  and  curious.  Dr.  agreeable  edition  of  Oarcilasso  is  one  pub- 
Julius  says  the  German  minnesingers  and  lished,  without  its  editor's  name,  in  1765, 
meistersingers  had  it  by  the  Chevalier  Joseph  Nicolas  de  Azara, 
^1  Francisco  Sanchez— who  was  named  long  the  ambassador  of  Spun  at  Rome, 
at  home  £1  Brocense,  because  he  was  bom  and  at  the  head  of  what  was  most  distin- 
atLasBrozasinEstremadurajbutisknown  guished  in  tfa^  intellectual  society  of  that 
elsewhere  as  Sanctius,  the  author  of  the  capital.  In  English  Oarcilasso  was  made 
'*  Minerva,"  and  other  works  of  learning  —  known  by  J.  H.  WiflFen,  who,  in  1823,  pub- 
published  his  edition  of  Oarcilasso  at  Sala-  lished  at  London,  in  8vo,  a  translation  of 
manca,  1574, 18mo ;  a  modest  work,  which  all  his  works,  prefixing  a  Life,  and  the 
has  been  printed  often  since.  This  was  fol-  Essay  on  Spanish  poetry  which  Quintana 
lowed  at  Seville,  in  1580,  by  the  elaborate  prefixed  to  his  collection,  in  1807,  and 
edition  of  Herrera,  in  8vo,  filling  nearly  which  had,  in  substance,  appeared  before 
■even  hundred  pages,  chiefly  with  its  com-  the  Bomancero  of  Fernandez,  in  1796  }  but 
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constituted,  even  when  they  were  fresh,  little  of  Gar- 
cilasso's  real  glory,  which  rested  on  the  safer  foundations 
of  a  genuine  and  general  regard.  His  poetry,  from  the 
first,  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His 
Bonnets  were  heard  everywhere  ;  his  eclogues  were  acted 
like  popular  dramas.^  The  greatest  geniuses  of  his  nation 
express  for  him  a  reverence  they  show  to  none  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Lope  de  Vega  imitates  him  in  every  possible 
way  ;  Cervantes  praises  him  more  than  he  does  any  other 
poet,  and  cites  him  oftener.**  And  thus  Garcilasso  has 
come  down  to  us  enjoying  a  general  national  admiration 
such  as  is  given  to  hardly  any  other  Spanish  poet,  and 
to  none  that  lived  before  his  time. 

That  it  would  have  been  better  for  himself  and  for  the 
literature  of  his  country  if  he  had  drawn  more  from  the 
elements  of  the  earlier  national  character,  and  imitated 

the  translation  is  constrained,  and  fails  in  ^  Don  Quixote  (Parte  II.  c.  58),  after 

the  harmony  that  so  much  distinguishes  leaving  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  finds  a 

the  original,  and  the  Life  is  heayy,  and  not  party  about  to  represent  one  of  Oarcilasso'a 

always  accurate  in  its  statement  of  fects.  Eclogues,  at  a  sort  of  fHt  ehampStre. 

The  cumbrous  C(»nmentary  of  Herrera  ^s  j  notice  that  the  allusions  to  Garcilasso 

was  attacked  by  no  less  a  person  than  Luis  by  Cervantes  are  chiefly  in  the  latter  part 

Xnriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile,  in  a  letter  of  his  life  ;  namely,  in  the  second  part  of  his 

addressed  to  Herrera  himself,  under  the  Don  Quixote,  in  his  Comedias,  his  Novelas, 

name  of  Petre  Jacopln,  written  with  much  and  his  "  Persiles  y  Sigismunda,"  as  if  his 

spirit,  and  some  acuteness  and  wit.  It  com-  admiration  were  the  result  of  his  matured 

plains  successfully  of  Herrera  for  being  Judgment.    More  than  once  he  calls  him 

hypercritical,  but  sins  in  the  same  direction  "  the  prince  of  Spanish  poets  ; "  but  this 

itself ;  and.  If  it  have  little  value  now,  it  is  title,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  Herrera, 

at  least  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ssiheticB  of  and  has  been  continued  down  to  our  own 

its  age.    It  has  never  been  printed.    Ta-  times,  has,  perhaps,   rarely  been   taken 

mayo  de  Ydrgas,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  literally. 

of  Garcilasso  (1622,  f.  86),  speaks  of  it  as  One  proof  of  Garcilasso's  great  popular- 
well  known  in  his  time  ;  but  Sedano,  in  his  ity  is  to  be  found  in  the  perversion  of  his 
Pamaso,  1774  (Tom.  Yin.  f.  xli.),  gives  as  absolutely  secular  poetry  to  religious  pur- 
a  reason  for  not  publishing  it  that  the  only  poses,  by  Juan  de  AndosiUa  Larramendi, 
copy  he  knew  was  incomplete.  I  have  one,  who,  in  1628,  printed  a  volume  of  verse  on 
however,  divided  into  forty-six  Obaerva-  the  Crucifixion,  entitled  "  Christo  nuestro 
cionea,  and  filling  seventy-one  pages  In  Senor  en  la  Cruz,**  —  a  mere  cento  from 
folio,  the  conclusion  of  which  indicates  Garcilasso,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be 
that  nothing  is  wanting.  N.  Antonio  (Bib.  found  in  Baena,  Hijos  de  fifadrid,  Tom.  HI. 
Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  690)  attributes  Petre  Ja-  p.  201.  This,  however,  was  not,  I  believe, 
copin  to  the  Grand  Constable  of  Castile,  the  only  instance  of  such  absurdity  in  rela- 
Juan  Femandes  de  Velasco,  who  died  in  tion  to  (Jarcllasso.  A  similar  or  nearly 
1613  *,  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  for  the  similar  work  was  published  by  Sebastian 
author  seems  to  have  been  alive  when  de  Cordoba  Saaedo,  in  1577.  But  it  in- 
Tamayo  de  Ydrgas  wrote,  in  1622.  Some  eluded  Boscan  as  well  as  Garcilasso.  An 
persons  have  attributed  It  to  Pedro  Per-  account  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  Spanish 
nandes  de  Velasco,  another  Constable  }  but  translation  of  this  book,  Tom.  n.  p.  488. 
this  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
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less  the  great  Italian  masters  he  justly  admired,  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  It  would  have  given  a  freer  and  more  gener- 
ous movement  to  his  poetical  genius,  and  opened  ms  influ- 
to  him  a  range  of  subjects  and  forms  of  composi-  isMiteraT^ 
tion,  from  which,  by  rejecting  the  example  of  ^^• 
the  national  poets  that  had  gone  before  him,  he  excluded 
himself.**  But  he  deliberately  decided  otherwise ;  and 
his  great  success,  added  to  that  of  Boscan,  introduced 
into  Spain  an  Italian  school  of  poetry  which  has  been  an 
important  part  of  Spanish  literature  ever  since.** 


4*  How  decidedly  Oarcilasso  reijected  the 
Spanish  poetry  written  before  his  time  can 
be  seen,  not  only  by  his  own  example,  but 
by  his  letter  prefixed  to  Boscan's  transla- 
tion of  Castiglione,  where  he  says  that  he 
holds  it  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Spanish 
language  to  translate  into  it  things  really 
worthy  to  be  read  j  **  for,"  he  adds,  "  I 
know  not  what  ill  luck  has  always  followed 
us,  but  hardly  anybody  has  written  any- 
thing in  our  tongue  worthy  of  that  trou- 
ble." It  may  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  scarcely  a  word  or  phrase  used  by 
Garcilasso  has  ceased  to  be  accounted  pure 
Castilian }  —  a  remark  that  can  be  ex- 
tended, I  think,  to  no  writer  so  early.  His 
language  lives  as  he  does,  and,  in  no  small 
degree,  because  his  success  has  oonse- 
89 


crated  it.  The  wcHrd  deabanar^  in  his  sec- 
ond Eclogue,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  remark. 

tf  Eleven  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  Her- 
nando de  Hoses,  in  the  Preface  to  his  *^  Tri- 
unfos  de  Petrarca "  (Medina  del  Gampo, 
1654,  4to),  says,  with  much  truth  :  "  Since 
Garcilasso  de  la  Yega  and  Juan  Boscai\ 
introduced  Tuscan  measures  into  our  Span- 
ish language,  everything  earlier,  written  or 
translated,  in  the  forms  of  verse  then  used 
in  Spain,  has  ho  much  lost  reputation  that 
few  now  care  to  read  it,  though,  as  we  all 
know,  some  of  it  is  of  great  value."  If 
this  opinion  had  continued  to  prevail, 
Spanish  literature  would  not  have  bec(nne 
what  it  now  is. 


CHAPTER    III. 

mTATIOKS    OP   THB   ITALIAN  MANNER.  —  ACUIJa.  —  CETINA.  —  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  IT. CASTILLEJO. ANTONIO  DB  YILLBGAS. SILVE8TRB.— 

DISCUSSIONS  CONCBRNINO  IT.  —  AROOTE   DE  MOLINA.  — MONTALYO. 

LOPE  DE  YEGA.  —  ITS  FINAL  SUCCESS. 

The  example  set  by  Boscan  and  GarcilasBO  was  so  well 
suited  to  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  age,  that  it  became 
as  much  a  fashion  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
write  in  the  Italian  manner  as  it  did  to  travel  in  Italy, 
or  make  a  military  campaign  there.  Among  those  who 
earliest  adopted  the  forms  of  Italian  verse  was  Fernando 
Fernando  de  ^®  Acufia,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  a  noble  Por- 
Acuna.  tugucse  family,  but  bom  in  Madrid,  and  writing 
only  in  Spanish.  He  served  in  Flanders,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Africa ;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  in  1536,  a  mutiny 
having  occurred  in  its  garrison,  he  was  sent  there  by  the 
Emperor,  with  unlimited  authority  to  punish  or  to  pardon 
those  implicated  in  it ;  a  difficult  mission,  whose  duties  he 
fulfilled  with  great  discretion,  and  with  an  honorable 
generosity. 

In  other  respects,  too,  Acuila  was  treated  with  peculiar 
confidence.  Charles  the  Fifth  —  as  we  learn  from  the 
Charles  v.  familiar  correspondence  of  Van  Male,  a  poor 
an  author,  scholar  and  gentleman  who  slept  often  in  his 
bed-chamber  and  nursed  him  in  his  infirmities  —  amused 
the  fretfulness  of  a  premature  old  age,  under  which  his 
proud  spirit  constantly  chafed,  by  making  a  translation 
into  Spanish  prose  of  a  French  poem  then  much  in  vogue 
and  favor,  —  the  "  Chevalier  D^lib^r^."  Its  author,  Oli- 
vier de  la  Marche,  was  long  attached  to  the  service  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  Emperor's  grandmother,  and  had 
set  forth,  in  the  Chevalier  D^lib^r^,  an  allegorical  show  of 
the  events  in  the  life  of  her  father,  so  flattering  as  to 

(468) 
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render  his  picture  an  object  of  general  admiration  at  the 
time  when  Charles  was  educated  at  her  brilliant  court.^ 
But  the*  great  Emperor,  though  his  prose  version  of  the 
pleasant  reading  of  his  youth  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared with  more  skill  and  success  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  his  imperfect  training  for  such  a  task, 
felt  that  he  was  unable  to  give  it  the  easy  dress  he  desired 
it  should  wear  in  Oastilian  verse.  This  labor,  therefore, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  he  assigned  to  Acufia ; 
confiding  to  him  the  manuscript  he  had  prepared  in  great 
secrecy,  and  requiring  him  to  cast  it  into  a  more  appro- 
priate and  agreeable  form. 

Acuna  was  well  fitted  for  the  delicate  duty  assigned 
to  him.  As  a  courtier,  skilled  in  the  humors  of  the 
palace,  he  omitted  several  passages  that  would  be  little 
interesting  to  his  master,  and  inserted  others  that  would 
be  more  *80,  —  particularly  several  relating  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  to  Philip,  Charles'  father.  As  a  poet, 
he  turned  the  Emperor's  prose  into  the  old  double  quin" 
tiUas  with  a  purity  and  richness  of  idiom  rare  in  any 
period  of  Spanish  literature,  and  some  portion  of  the 
merit  of  which  has,  perhaps  justly,  been  attributed  by 
Van  Male  to  the  Imperial  version  out  of  which  it  was 
constructed.  The  poem  thus  prepared  —  making  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  stanzas  of  ten  short  lines  each 
—  was  then  secretly  given  by  Charles,  as  if  it  were  a 
present  worthy  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  to  Van  Male, 
the  poor  servant,  who  records  the  facts  relating  to  it ; 
and  then,  forbidding  any  notice  of  himself  in  the  Preface, 
the  Emperor  ordered  an  edition  of  it  so  large  that  the 
unhappy  scholar  trembled  at  the  pecuniary  risks  he  was 
to  run  on  account  of  the  bounty  he  had  received.  ^^  ^^j_ 
The  ''  Cavallero  Determinado,''  as  it  was  called  lero  Deter- 
in  the  version  of  Acuna,  was,  however,  more  ™ 
successful  than  Van  Male  supposed  it  would  be  ;  *nd, 
partly  from  the  interest  the  master  of  so  many  kingdoms 
must  have  felt  in  a  work  in  which  his  secret  share  was 
considerable ;  partly  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  allegory, 
which  is  due  in  general  to  La  Marche  ;  and  partly  from 

1  Goujet,  BiblkAh^qxie  Fran^aiie,  Paris,  1746, 12mo,  Tom.  IX.  pp  372-860. 
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the  fluency  and  grace  of  the  versification,  which  must  be 
wholly  Acuna's,  it  became  very  popular ;  seven  editions 
of  it  being  called  for  in  the  course  of  half  a  centwy.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Cavallero  Deter- 
minado,  Acuna  wrote  hardly  anything  else  in  the  old 
national  style  and  manner.  His  shorter  poems,  filling-  a 
small  volume,  are,  with  one  or  two  inconsiderable  excep- 
Acun»»8poet-  tious,  in  the  Italian  measures,  and  sometimes 
icai  works,  ^q  direct  imitations  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso. 
They  are  almost  all  written  in  good  taste,  and  with  a 
classical  finish,   especially  **  The  Contest  of  Ajax  with 


'It  is  solnethiDg  like  the  well-kaowD 
QermaD  poem  "Theuerdank,"  which  was 
devoted  to  the  adventures  of  Maximilian  I. 
up  to  the  time  when  he  married  Mary  of 
Burgundy ;  and,  like  that,  owes  some  of  its 
reputation  to  the  bold  engravings  with 
which  its  successive  editions  were  orna- 
mented. One  ot  the  best  of  the  Cavallero 
Determinado  is  the  Plantiniana,  Anvers, 
1601,  8vo.  The  account  of  the  part  — 
earlier  unsuspected  —  borne  by  the  Em- 
peror in  the  composition  of  the  Caval- 
lero Determinado  is  found  on  pp.  16  and 
16  of  the  "Lettres  sur  la  Vie  Int^rieure 
de  PEmpereur  Charles  Quint,  par  Guil- 
laume  Van  Male,  Qentilhomme  de  sa  Cham- 
bre,  publi^es  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  le 
Baron  de  Beilfenberg,  Bruxelles,  Soci^t^ 
des  Bibliophiles  Belgiques,  ^  Bruxelles, 
1848,*'  4to;  a  very  curious  collection  of 
thirty-<Hie  Latin  letters,  that  often  contain 
strange  details  of  the  infirmities  of  the 
Emperor  firom  1660  to  1666.  Their  author, 
Van  Male,  or  Malinffius,  as  he  was  called  in 
Latin,  and  Malines  in  Spanish,  was  one  of 
the  needy  Flemings  who  sought  favor  at 
the  court  of  Charles  V.  Being  ill  treated 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was  his  first 
patron ;  by  Avila  y  Zuniga,  whose  Com- 
mentaries he  translated  into  Latin,  in  order 
to  purchase  his  regard  *,  and  by  the  Em- 
peror, to  whom  he  rendered  many  kind  and 
fUthfUl  services,  he  was,  like  many  others 
who  Had  come  to  Spain  with  similar  hopes, 
glad  to  return  to  Flanders  as  poor  as  he 
came.  He  died  in  1661.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished and  simple-hearted  scholar, 
and  deserved  a  better  fote  than  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  devotion  to  the  Imperial 
humors  by  a  present  of  Acuna's  manu- 
ioript,  which  Avila  had  the  malice  to  as- 
sure the  Emperor  would  be  well  worth  five 


hundred  gold  crowns  to  the  suffering  man 
of  letters  j  —  a  remark  to  which  the  Em- 
peror replied  by  saying,  "William  will 
come  rightftdly  by  the  money  ;  he  has 
sweat  hard  at  the  work,'' — "Bono  jure 
fiructus  ille  ad  Gulielmum  redeat;  ut  qui 
plurimum  in  illo  opere  sudArit."  Of  the 
Emperor's  personal  share  in  the  version 
of  the  Chevalier  D^Ub^r^  Van  Male  gives 
the  following  account  (Jan.  13,  1661) :  — 
"  Cassar  maturat  editionem  libri,  cui  titu- 
lus  erat  Gallicus,  — Le  Chevalier  D^lib^r^. 
Hunc  per  otium  a  aeipso  traductum  tra- 
didit  Ferdinando  Acunaa,  Saxonis  custodi, 
ut  ab  eo  aptaretur  ad  numeroe  rithmi 
Hlspanici }  quao  res  oecidit  felicissim^. 
Ccuariy  sine  dufrto,  debetur  primaria 
traduciionia  indtiatria,  ciim  non  solitm 
linguam,  sed  et  carmen  et  vocum  »ignU 
^antiam  miri  ea^eatity"  etc.    Ei^st  vi. 

A  version  of  the  Chevalier  D^lib^r^  was 
also  made  by  Qer6nimo  de  Urrea,  and 
was  printed  in  1666.  I  have  never  seen 
it. 

The  taste  of  Charles  Y.,  it  should  in 
Justice  be  added,  was,  like  that  of  his  im- 
mediate successors,  decidedly  for  painting 
rather  than  poetry ;  and  his  patronage  of 
Titian  was  honoraUe  to  him,  if  that  of  Van 
Male  was  not  It  is  one  of  the  few  touch 
ing  circumstances  connected  with  his  his- 
tory, that  he  carried  into  his  doubtful  re- 
treat at  Tuste  two  pictures  of  the  great 
master  to  whom  he  had  so  often  done  hom- 
age, and  that  he  ordered  one  of  them,  the 
"  Gloria,"  to  follow  his  body,  wherever  it 
should  be  buried }  a  direction  which  was 
obeyed,  when  his  remains  were  carried  to 
the  Escorial,  in  1674.  See  the  interesting 
account  of  Yuste  in  Ford's  Handbook,  1846, 
p.  661.  The  Caballero  Determinado  was 
first  published  in  1662. 
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Ulysses/'  where,  in  tolerable  blank  verse,  Acufla  has 
imitated  the  severe  simplicity  of  Homer.  He  was  known, 
too,  in  Italy,  and  his  translation  of  a  part  of  Boiardo's 
"  Orlando  Innamorato  '^  was  praised  there ;  but  his  mis- 
cellanies and  his  sonnets  found  more  favor  at  home.  He 
died  at  Granada,  it  is  said,  in  1580,  while  prosecuting  a 
claim  he  had  inherited  to  a  Spanish  title ;  but  his  poems 
were  not  printed  till  1591,  when,  like  those  of  Boscan, 
with  which  they  may  be  fairly  ranked,  they  were  published 
by  the  pious  care  of  his  widow.* 

Less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  Acufia  was  Gutierre 
de  Cetina,  another  Spaniard  of  the  same  period  and  school, 
since  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  collect  Qutierre  de 
his  poems.  The  few  that  remain  to  us,  however,  cetina. 
—  his  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  other  short  pieces,  —  have 
much  merit.  '  Sometimes  they  take  an  Anacreontic  tone  ; 
but  the  better  specimens  are  rather  marked  by  sweetness, 
like  the  following  madrigal : 

iJyes,  that  have  still  serenely  shone, 
And  still  for  gentleness  been  praised. 
Why  thus  in  anger  are  ye  raised. 

When  tamed  on  me,  and  me  alone  7 
The  more  ye  tenderly  and  gently  beam. 
The  more  to  all  ye  winning  seem  ;  — 

But  yet, — 0,  yet,  — dear  eyes,  serene  and  sweet, 

Tnm  on  me  still,  whatever  the  glance  I  meet !  ^ 

Like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  Cetina  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  fought  bravely  in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  and  at 
Tunis.  Afterwards  he  visited  Mexico,  where  he  had 
a  brother  in  an  important  public  office ;  but  he  died, 
at  last,  in  Seville,  his  native  city,  about  the  year  1560. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  Garcilasso,  even  more  than  of  the 
Italians  who  were  Garcilasso's  models.* 

»  The  second  edition  of  Acuna'a  Poesias  Mts  beUoe  pareceli  fi  qufen  ot  mlm, 

is  that  of  Madrid,  1804, 12mo.    ffis  life  ia  P°«l"«  »  "*^  "^^o  °^«  ™*"***  «°"  *"  ' 

to  Baena,  " Hijos  de  Madrid,"  Tom.II.  p.  ^^^:Z  me' mSds.  mimdme .1  meno.. 

887  }  Tom.  IV.  p.  403.  Sedwio.  PamMO  Eapaliol,  Tom.  Vn.  p.  75. 

4  QJMclarof  ■erenot,  6  A  few  of  Cetlna's  poems  are  inserted 

Si  de  dalce  mirar  soif  aUbftdoc,  .     „  ...        ^     a.    ^^      tt         icaA 

Porqtt€.  .i  me  mirait.  mirait  a^iadot  f  *>y  Herrera  in  his  notes  to  Qaicilaiso,  1680, 

Bl  qnanto  mai  piadosoa,  PP*  77*  92,  190,  204,  210,  etc. }  and  a  few 

89* 
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Butr  an  Italian  school  was  not  introduced  into  Spanish 
literature  without  a  contest.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  tell 
Chri8t6Tai  de  ^^^  ^^s^  brokc  grouud  against  it,  as  an  unprofit- 
Caatui^.  able  and  unjustifiable  innovation  ;  but  Ohristdval 
de  Castillejo,  a  gentleman  of  Oiudad  Radrigo,  was  the 
most  efficient  gf  its  early  opponents.  He  was  attached, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  the 
younger  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  subsequently 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  passing  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  Austria,  as  secretary  to  that  prince,  and  dying  at 
Vienna  in  1556,  about  sixty-six  years  old.  But  wherever 
he  lived  Castillejo  wrote  verses,  and  showed  no  favor  to 
the  new  school.  He  attacked  it  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
by  imitating  the  old  masters  in  their  villancicos,  canciones, 
glosaa,  and  the  other  forms  and  measures  they  adopted, 
though  with  a  purer  and  better  taste  than  they  had  gen- 
erally shown. 

Some  of  his  poetry  was  written  as  early  as  1540  and 
1641 ;  and,  except  the  religious  portion,  which  fills  the 
His  poetical  latter  part  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
works.  books  into  which  his  works  are  divided,  it  has 

generally  a  fresh  and  youthful  air.  Facility  and  gayety 
are,  perhaps,  its  most  prominent,  though  certaiply  not 
its  highest  characteristics.  Some  of  his  love-verses  are 
remarkable  for  their  tenderness  and  grace,  especially  those 

morebySedanoin  the^ParnasoEspanol,"  entitied  "  Floresta  de  varia  Poesia,"  of 

Tom.  Tn.  pp.  76,  870  \  Tom.  YUL  pp.  which  a  notice  may  be  found  in  the  Span- 

96,  216  'y  Tom.  IX.  p.  184.    A  collection  of  Ish  translation  of  this  History,  Tom.  il. 

them  may  be  found  in  the  Biblioteca  of  pp.  402-409. 

Ribadeneyra,  TOm.  XXXII.   1864.     The       In  a  sonnet  by  Castill^o,  found  in  his 

Uttie  we  know  of  him  is  in  Sismondi,  Lit.  attack  on  the  Italian  school  (Obraa,  1698, 

£sp.,  Sevilla,  1841,  Tom.  I.  p.  381.    Prob-  f.  114,  a),  he  speaks  of  Luis  de  Haro  as  one 

ably  he  died    young.     (Conde   Lucanor,  of  the  four  persons  who  had  most  contrib- 

1676,  ff.  93,  94.)     The  poems  of  Cetina  uted  to  the  success  of  that  school  in  Spain, 

were,  in  1776,  extant  in  a  MS.  in  the  A  few  of  his  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the 

library  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  at  Madrid,  unique  copy  of  the  Ganoionero  of  1664, 

(Obras  Sueltas  de  Lope  de  Yega,  Madrid,  already  noticed  (see  ante.  Period  I.  Chap. 

1776, 4to,  Tom.  I.,  Pr61ogo,  p.  U.  note.)     It  XXIII.    note   8),  and  I   think  Castill^o 

is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  intended  to  refer  to  the  same  Cancionerp 

sought  out  and  published.  when  he  speaks  of  these  four  persons,  all 

Another  author  of  the  period,  who  wrote  of  whom  figure  in  it.     But  I  know  no 

in  the  Italian  manner  with  less  success,  poems  of  Luis  de  Haro  anywhere  else,  and 

indeed,  than  Cetina,  Mendoza,  &c.,  but  with  those  recorded  here  do  not  Justify  Castillejo 

more  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  was  Diego  in  giving  him  a  place  with  Boscan,  Qarcl 

Eamirez  Pagan,  a  native  of  Murcia,  who  lasso,  and  Mendoza. 
published  at  Valencia,  in  1662,  a  volume 
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addressed  to  "Anna/'  who  was  of  the  Schaumburg  family ; 
but- he  shows  the  force  and  bent  of  his  talent  rather  when 
he  deals  with  practical  life,  as  he  does  in  his  bitter  discus- 
sion concerning  the  court ;  in  a  dialogue  between  his  pen 
and  himself;  in  a  poem  on  Woman ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  asking  counsel  about  a  love  aflfair ;  all  of  which  are 
full  of  living  sketches  of  the  national  manners  and  feel- 
ings. Next  to  these,  perhaps,  some  of  his  more  fanciful 
pieces,  such  as  his  '*  Transformation  of  a  Drunkard  into  a 
Mosquito,''  are  the  most  characteristic  of  his  light-hearted 
nature. 

But  on  every  occasion  where  he  finds  an  opening,  or  can 
make  one,  he  attacks  the  imitators  of  the  Italians,  whom 
he  contemptuously  calls  "Petrarquistas."  Once,  Heconstant- 
he  devotes  to  them  a  regular  satire,  which  he  8[e*iSS!i 
addresses  "  to  those  who  give  up  the  Castilian  "cJ^ooi- 
measures  and  follow  the  Italian,"  calling  out  Boscan  and 
Garcilasso  by  name,  and  summoning  Juan  de  Mena,  San- 
chez de  Badajoz,  Naharro,  and  others  of  the  elder  poets, 
to  make  merry  with  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  innovators. 
Almost  everywhere  he  shows  a  lively  temperament,  and 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  freer  tone  than  was 
thought  beseeming  at  the  time  when  he  lived ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  poetry,  though  much  circulated  in 
manuscript,  was  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition  ;  so  that  all 
we  now  possess  of  it  is  an  expurgated  selection,  which, 
by  a  sort  of  special  favor,  was  exempted  from  censure,  and 
permitted  to  be  printed  in  1613.^ 
• 

«  Almost  all  the  little  that  is  known  of  za,''  which  Moratin  saw  in  the  Escurial, 
CastUlejo  is  to  be  found  in  his  Poems,  the  cmild  not  be  found  there  in  1844,  when  I 
publication  of  which  was  first  permitted  to  caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  it. 
Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco.  Antonio  says  Since  this  note  first  appeared  in  1840, 
that  Castill^o  died  about  1596,  in  which  Mr.  F.  Wolf,  of  Vienna,  has  done  me  the 
case  he  must  have  been  very  old ;  espe-  favor  to  send  me  a  notice  he  has  published 
cially  if,  as  Moratin  thinks,  he  was  born  in  of  a  grave  in  the  Neukloeter  Kirche  in  Uie 
1494 !  (L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  I.  Parte  Wiener  Neustadt,  with  this  inscription : 
I.  pp.  154-156).  His  works  were  well  pub-  "  Obiit  12.  Junii,  anno  1550,  Viennse,  cla- 
llshed  at  Antwerp,  by  Bellero,  in  1598,  rissimus  a  Concilils  et  Secretis  intimis 
18mo,  and  in  Bfadrid,  by  Sanchez,  in  1600,  Serenisslmi  Ferdinandi  Romanorum  et  Qer- 
18mo,  and  they  form  the  twelfth  and  tbir-  manise  Regis,  Christophorus  Oastillegius, 
teenth  volumes  of  the  Collection  of  Feman-  natione  Hispanus,  vir  sane  sua  aetate  nu- 
dez  (Madrid,  1792, 12mo),  besides  which  I  meris  omnibus  solutis."  There  seems,  there- 
have  seen  editions  cited  of  1582, 1615,  etc.  fore,  to  be  no  doubt  that  Castillejo  never  re- 
Eis  dramas  are  lost ;  even  the  **  Costanr  turned  to  Spain,  as  has  been  always  sup- 
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Another  of  those  who  maintained  the  doctrines  and 
wrote  in  the  measures  of  the  old  school  was  Antonio  de 
Antonio  de  Villcgas,  whoso  pocms,  though  written  before 
vuiegas.  1551^  ^ere  not  printed  till  1566.  The  Pr61ogo, 
addressed  to  the  book,  with  instructions  how  it  should 
bear  itself  in  the  world,  reminds  us  sometimes  of  ''  The 
Soul's  Errand, '^  but  is  more  easy  and  less  poetical.  The 
best  poems  of  the  volume  are,  indeed,  of  this  sort,  light 
and  gay;  rather  running  into  pretty  quaintnesses  than 
giving  token  of  deep  feeling.  The  longer  among  them, 
like  those  on  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  on  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  Ajax,  are  the  least  interesting.  But 
the  shorter  pieces  are,  many  of  them,  very  agreeable. 
One  to  the  Duke  of  Sesa,  the  descendant  of  Gonzalvo  of 
C6rdova,  and  addressed  to  him  as  he  was  going  to  Italy, 
where  Cervantes  served  imder  his  leading,  is  fortunate, 
from  its  allusion  to  his  great  ancestor.     It  begins  thus  : 

Go  forth  to  Italy,  great  chief ! 

It  is  thy  fitted  land, 
So-wn  thick  with  deeds  of  brave  emprise 

By  that  ancestral  hand 
Which  cast  its  seeds  so  widely  there. 

That,  as  thou  marchest  on. 
The  very  soil  will  start  afresh. 

Teeming  with  glories  won  ; 
While  round  thy  form,  like  myriad  suns. 

Shall  shine  a  halo's  flame, 
Enkindled  from  the  dazzling  light 

Of  thy  great  other's  fame. 

More  characteristic  than  this,  however,  because  less 
heroic  and  grave,  are  eighteen  decimas,  or  ten-line  poems, 
called  ''  Comparaciones,''  because  each  ends  with  a  com- 
posed, after  he  went  to  Vienna.  But  there  cnssion  is  of  oonsequence  to  the  knowledge 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  concerning  the  of  the  poet's  life.  Gastillejo's  poem  in 
date  of  his  death  there ;  for  it  seems  cer-  praise  of  Vienna,  addressed  to  a  friend  who 
tain  that  OastiUejo  was  aUve  Oct.  22, 1553.  asked  him  *'  Why  he  liked  it  so  well  7 "  is 
By  a  slight  error,  however,  in  cutting  the  in  the  Obras  de  CastUlejo,  1598,  f.  159,  and 
grave-stone,  which  Mr.  Wolf  has  logenl-  belongs  to  the  case.  Some  of  his  poems 
ouslyV>ointed  out,  this  difficulty  Is  removed,  that  were  expurgated  by  Velasco  in  1573 
and  we  may  be  almost  quite  sure  that  Castil-  have  since  been  published  entire  ;  but  un- 
lejo  died  at  Vienna  12  June,  1556.  See  the  doubtedly  many  are  wholly  lost,  though 
" M&rtB  Heft"  of  the  Sittings  of  the  Impe-  some  may,  perhaps,  still  exist  in  MS.  and 
rial  Academy,  1849,  where  the  whole  dis-    be  recovered. 
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parisoti ;  the  whole  being  preceded  by  a  longer  com- 
position in  the  same  style,  addressing  them  all  to  his 
lady-love.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
their  peculiar  tone  and  measure  : 

Lady  !  so  used  my  soul  is  grown 

To  serve  thee  always  in  pure  truth. 
That,  drawn  to  thee,  and  thee  alone^ 

My  joys  come  thronging  ;  and  my  youth 
No  grief  can  jar,  save  when  thou  grievest  its  tone. 

But  though  my  &ithful  soul  be  thus  In  part 
Untuned,  when  dissonance  it  feels  in  thee. 

Still,  still  to  thine  turns  back  my  trembling  heart. 
As  jars  the  well-tuned  string  in  sympathy 

With  that  which  trembles  at  the  tuner's  art' 

Gtoegorio  Silvestre,  a  Portuguese,  who  came  in  his 
childhood  to  Spain,  and  died  there  in  ISTO,  was  another 
of  those  who  wrote  according  to  the  earlier  modes  oregorio 
of  composition.  He  was  a  friend  of  Torres  de  su^estre. 
Naharro,  of  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  of  Heredia ; 
and,  for  some  time,  imitated  Castillejo  in  speaking  lightly 
of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso.  But,  as  the  Italian  manner 
prevailed  more  and  more,  he  yielded  somewhat  to  the 
fashion ;  and,  in  his  latter  years,  wrote  sonnets,  and 
ottava  and  terza  rima,  adding  to  their  forms  a  careful 
finish  not  then  enough  valued  in  Spain.®  All  his  poetry, 
notwithstanding  the  accident  of  his  foreign  birth,  is  writ- 
ten in  pure  and  idiomatic  Castilian  ;  but  the  best  of  it  is 

T  Comparacion.  12mo.    Like  other  poets  who  deal  in  pret- 
Sefiora,  estan  ya  tan  d!eatraf  tinesses,  Yillegas  repeats  himself  occasion- 
En  serriros  mU  porflas,  ally,  because  he  so  much  admires  his  own 
Que  acuden  como  a  roa  mneatiM  conceits.  Thus,  the  idea  in  the  little  dicima 
Y^Zl^'l^^L.,  translated  in  the  text  is  also  in  a  pastoral- 
Y  aunque  en  parte  se  deatempla  ^^^  poetry,  half  prose  — in  the  same  vol- 
Mi  eatado  de  vuestro  estado,  ume.    **  Assi  como  dos  instrumentos  bien 
Mi  aer  al  vnestro  contempla,              ^        templad(M  tocando  las  cuerdas  del  uno  se 
Comoin.truMento  templado  4^^^  y  g^en^n  las  del  otro ellas  mismas  ; 
Al  otro  con  qmen  ae  tempUu  .                  .     ^        ^     ^  .  ^                      l 
f  gj'^  assi  yo  en  viendo  este  triste,  me  asson^ 

con  el,"  etc.  (f.  14,  b).  It  should  be  no- 
These  poems  are  in  a  small  yolume  of  ticed  that  the  license  to  print  the  Inventa- 
miscellanies,  published  at  Medina  del  Cam-  rio,  dated  1661,  shows  it  to  have  been  writ- 
po,  called  "  Inventario  de  Obras,  por  An-  ten  as  early  as  that  period, 
tonio  de  Tillegas,  Vezino  de  la  Villa  de  ^  He  is  much  praised  for  this  in  a  poet- 
Medina  del  Campo,"  1665,  4to.  The  copy  ical  epistle  of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto, 
I  use  is  of  another,  and,  I  believe,  the  only  printed  with  Silvestre's  works,  Qranada, 
other  edition,  Medina  del  Campo,  1677,  1699, 12mo,  f.  380. 
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in  the  older  style,  —  "  the  old  rhymes/'  as  he  called  them^ 
—  in  which,  apparently,  he  felt  more  freedom  than  he  did 
in  the  manner  he  subsequently  adopted.  His  Glosses 
seem  to  have  been  most  regarded  by  himself  and  his 
friends ;  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  composition  itself  had 
been  more  elevated,  they  might  still  deserve  the  praise 
they  at  first  received,  for  he  shows  great  facility  and 
ingenuity  in  their  construction.* 

His  longer  narrative  poems  —  those  on  Daphne  and 
Apollo,  and  on  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  as  well  as  one  he 
called  *'  The  Kesidence  of  Love  "  —  are  not  without  merit, 
though  they  are  among  the  less  fortunate  of  his  efforts. 
But  his  canciones  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  vei-y  best  in 
the  language  ;  fiiU  of  the  old  true-hearted  simplicity  of 
feeling,  and  yet  not  without  an  artifice  in  their  tur*3  of 
expression,  which,  far  from  interfering  with  their  point 
and  effect,  adds  to  both.     Thus,  one  of  them  begins : 

Your  locks  are  all  of  gold,  my  lady. 

And  of  gold  each  priceless  hair  ; 
But  the  heart  is  all  of  steel,  my  lady, 

That  sees  them  without  despair. 

While,  a  little  further  on,  he  gives  to  the  same  idea  a 
quaint  turn,  or  answer,  such  as  he  delighted  to  make : 

Not  of  gold  would  be  your  hair,  dear  lady. 

No,  not  of  gold  so  feir  ; 
But  the  fine,  rich  gold  itself,  dear  lady, 

That  gold  would  be  your  hair.i<* 

Each  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  gloss,  or  variation  of  the 
original  air,  which  again  is  not  without  its  appropriate 
merit. 

Silyestre  was  much  connected  with  the  poets  of  his 
time  ;  not  only  those  of  the  old  school,  but  those  of  the 
Italian,  like  Diego   de  Mendoza,  Hernando   de  Acuna, 

*  The  best  are  his  glosses  on  the  Pater-  No  qnieren  ler  de  oro,  bo, 

lK>ster,  t  284,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  f.  289.  Seftorm,  Tue«troi  cabello*, 

.no  ^  _x         .-  T^  Qoel  oro  quiere  ler  delloc. 

10  Sefiorm,  rueatcot  cabello*  jj^^  f^  jj^ 

De  oro  »on,  ,  *  * 

T  de  azero  el  coracotn, 
Qae  no  se  mnere  pomellof . 
Obnw,  Oranada,  UW,  12mo,  f.  09. 
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George  of  Montemayor,  and  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto. 
Their  poems,  in  fact,  are  sometimes  found  mingled  with 
his  own,  and  their  spirit,  we  see,  had  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  his. .  But  whether,  in  return,  he  produced  much 
effect  on  them,  or  on  his  times,  may  be  doubted.  He 
seems  to  have  passed  his  life  quietly  in  Granada,  of  whose 
noble  cathedral  he  was  the  principal  musician,  and  where 
he  was  much  valued,  as  a  member  of  society,  for  his  wit 
and  kindly  nature.  But  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  his  poetry  was  known  only  in  manuscript ;  and  after 
it  was  collected  and  published  by  his  friend,  Pedro  de 
Caceres,  twelve  years  later,  it  produced -little  sensation. 
He  belonged,  in  truth,  to  both  schools,  and  was  therefore 
thoroughly  admired  by  neither.^^ 

The  discussion  between  the  two,  however,  soon  became 
a  formal  one.     Argote  de  Molina  naturally  brought  it  into 
his  Discourse  on  Spanish  poetry  in  1615,^  and  c^^teg^^Q 
Montalvo  introduced  it  into  his  Pastoral,  where  the  Italian 
it  little  belongs,  but  where,  under  assumed  names,  ^  ^  * 
Cervantes,  Ercilla,  Castillejo,   Silvestre,  and  Montalvo" 
himself,  give  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the  old   school. 
This  was  in  1682.     In  1699  Lope  de  Vega  defended  the 
same  side  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  San  Isidro.''"    But  the 
question  was   then    substantially  decided.     Five   or  six 
long  epics,  including  the  "  Araucana,''  had  already  been 
written  in  the  Italian  otiava  rima ;  as  many  pastorals,  in 
imitation  of  Sannazaro's  ;  and  thousands  of  vei:ses  in  the 
shape  of  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  the  other  for^^s  of  Italian 
poetry,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  found  much  favor. 

11  There  were  five  editions  of  the  poetry  ,  wrote,  also,  religious  dramas  for  his  cathe> 
of  Silvestre} — four  at  Oranada,  1582, 1588,  dral,  which  are  lost.    One  single  word  is 
1592,  and  1599 ;  and  one  at  Lisbon,  1592,  ordered  by  the  Index  of  1667  (p.  465)  to 
with  a  very  good  life  of  him  by  his  editor,  be  expurgated  tnm  his  works  ! 
to.  which  occasional  additions  are  made,  ^  The  Discourse  follows  the  first  edition 
though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  merely  abridged,  of  the  "  Conde   Lucanor,''  1575,   and   is 
by  Barbosa,  Tom.  n.  p.  419.    Luis  Bara-  strongly  in  fietvor  of  the  old  Spanish  verse, 
hona  de  Soto,  the  firiend  of  Silvestre,  speaks  Argote  de  Molina  wrote  poetry  himself ; 
of  him  pleasantly  in  several  of  his  poetical  but  such  as  he  has  given  us  in  his  "  No- 
epistles,  and  Lope  de  Vega  praises  him  in  blesa"  is  of  little  value, 
the  second  Silva  of  his  "  Laurel  de  Apolo.**  ^  Pastor  de  Filida,  Parts  IV:  and  VI. 
^is  poenls  are  divided  into  four  books,  M  Obras  Sueltas,  Madrid,  1777,  Tom.  XI. 
and  fill  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pp.  xxviii.-xxx. 
leaves  in  the  edition  of  1599, 18mo.    He 
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Even  Lope  de  Vega,  therefore,  who  is  quite  decided  in  '  ^ 

his  opinion,  and  wrote  his  poem  of  "  San  Isidro ''  in  the  I 

old  popular  redandiUas,  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  &8hion, 
so  that,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  nobody  did  more  than  him- 
self to  confirm  the  Italian  measures  and  manner.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  new  school  may- 
be considered  certain  and  settled  ;  nor  has  -it  ever  since  { 
been  displaced  or  superseded  as  an  important  division  of  , 
Spanish  literature. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DIBGO    HURTADO    DB    MINDOZA. — HIS    FAMILY. HIS    LAZARILLO    DB 

TdRMES,  AND  ITS  IMITATIONS.  —  HIS  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENTS  AND 
PRIVATE  STUDIES.  —  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  AFFAIRS. — HIS  POEMS 
AND  MISCELLANIES.  —  HIS  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION  OF  THE 
MOORS. — HIS  DEATH  AND   CHARACTER. 

Among  those  who  did  most  to  decide  the  question  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  Italian 
measures  in  Spanish  literature  was  one  whose  rank  and 
social  position  gave  him  great  authority,  and  whose  genius, 
cultivation,  and  adventures,  point  alike  to  his  Highposi- 
connection  with  the  period  we  have  just  gone  BStod^df* 
over,  and  with  that  on  which  we  are  now  enter-  Mendoaa. 
ing.  This  person  was  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  a 
scholar  and  a  soldier,  a  poet  and  a  diplomatist,  a  states- 
man and  an  historian,  —  a  man  who  rose  to  great  con- 
sideration in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  one  who  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate  success, 
wherever  he  might  choose  to  make  an  effort.^ 

He  was  born  in  Granada,  in  1603,  and  his  ancestry- 
was  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  in  Spain,  if  we  except 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  sat  on  the  His  birth 
thrones  of  its  different  kingdoms.  Lope  de  Vega,  ^^  '^"y- 
who  turns  aside  in  one  of  his  plays  to  boast  that  it  was 
80,  adds  that,  in  his  time,  the  Mendozas  counted  three- 
and-twenty  generations  of  the  highest  nobility  and  public 
service.*    But  it  is  more  important  for  our  present  purpose 


1  Lives  of  Mendosa  are  to  be  found  in  •  Toma 

Antonio,  »*BibUotheca  Nova,"  and  in  the  Velnte  y  trei  g«meracionei 

edittonof  the«Guerra.de  Granada,"  Va-  ^^o^H^^'^'i^v^^ 

lenoia«  1776,  4to  ;  —  the  last  of  which  was  j^  q„ie„  conowa 

written  by  Ignacio  Lopes  de  Ayala,  the    •  Tan  notable  antignedad. 

learned   Professor  of  poetry  at   Madrid.  De  padre  4  hijoa  le  nombraa, 

Oerdi,  in  VossU  Rhetorioes,  Matriti,  1781,  Jlf  *"'«'7»'"P^  **  ^^^ 

a^r,   A««    «  lao  ««*/»  Tan  excelentet  pewwM*, 

8to,  App.,  p.  189,  note.  Y  de  tanta  calidad. 
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to  notice  that  the  three  immediate  ancestors  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  now  before  ns  might  well  have  served 
as  examples  to  form  his  jonng  character ;  for  he  was  the 
third  in  direct  descent  from  the  Marqnis  of  Santillana,  the 
poet  and  wit  of  the  court  of  John  the  Second  ;  his  grand- 
father was  the  able  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  their  troublesome  a&irs  with  the  See  of  Rome ;  and 
his  father,  after  commanding  with  distinguished  honor  in 
the  last  great  overthrow  of  the  Moors,  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  the  unquiet  city  of  Granada  not  long  after  its 
surrender. 

Diego,  however,  had  five  brothers  older  than  himself; 
and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  family. 
His  educa-  ^®  ^^  Originally  destined  for  the  Church,  in  order 
*'*^  to  give  him  more  easily  the  position  and  income 

that  should  sustain  his  great  name  with  becoming  dignity. 
But  his  character  could  not  be  bent  in  that  direction. 
He  acquired,  indeed,  much  knowledge  suited  to  Airther 
his  ecclesiastical  advancement,  both  at  home,  where  he 
learned  to  speak  the  Arabic  with  fluency,  and  at  Sala- 
manca, where  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  and 
canon  and  civil  law,  with  success.  But  it  is  evident 
that  he  indulged  a  decided  preference  for  what  was  more 
intimately  connected  with  political  aflairs  and  elegant 
literature  ;  and  if,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  he  wrote 
while  at  the  University,  or  soon  afterwards,  his  *'  Laza- 
rillo  de  Trfrmes,"  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  preferred 
such  a  literature  as  had  no  relation  to  theology  or  the 
Church. 

The  Laziurillo  is  a  work  of  genius,  unlike  anything  ttiat 

Que  tatm  nombiarlM'',todu  That  the  •ttempt  to  eoant  them  all  were  riAn 

CoDtar  ettrella*  id  delo,  Ai  would  be  hii  who  longht  to  count  the  atara, 

Y  &  la  roar  areoaa  y  ondai  t  Or  the  wide  aea'i  unnombered  wavea  and  sands. 

Deide  el  tefior  de  Yizcaya,  Their  noble  blood  goei  back  to  Zuria, 

Llamado  Znrla,  eonata  The  lord  of  all  Biacaj. 

Qae  tiene  origen  au  aangre.  Arauco  Domado,  Acto  IDL,  Ck>medias,  Tom. 
XX.  4to,  1629,  f.  95; 

BSthSTwSJdTj^'^SirbSr  .      ChwP"  de  Avlla,  in  the  first  act  of  hlB 

In  all  tha  reahn  of  Spain  no  other  race  **  Goremador  Pradente  "  (Oomedias  Escc^- 

Oan  claim  each  notable  antiqui^  i  idas,  Ifadrid,  4to,  ^omo  XXI.,  1664),  gives 

For,  reckoning  down  from  sire  t»  ■«»♦  th^    even  a  more  minute  genealogy  of  the  Men- 

Witho'SrTbratkinthatlong.glorion.Une.  *  ^^  '^'^  *J»»*  f  ^^  ^«  ^^f  i  ~ 
8o  many  men  of  might,  men  known  to  fiune,  ^^^  '^ere  they  in  verse  as  well  as  in 
And  of  such  noble  and  grave  atiribntes,  history. 
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had  preceded  it.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  boy  — 
"little  Lazarus''  —  bom  in  a  mill  on  the  banks  of  the 
T6rmes,  near  Salamanca,  and  sent  out  by  his  base  nis  Lauruio 
and  brutal  mother  as  the  leader  of  a  blind  beg-  *«  Tonnes. 
gar;  the  lowest  place  in  the  social  condition,  perhaps^ 
that  could  then  be  found  in  Spain.  But  such  as  it  is^ 
Lazarillo  makes  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it.  With  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good-humor  and  great  quickness  of 
parts,  he  learns,  at  once,  the  cunning  and  profligacy  that 
qualify  him  to  rise  to  still  greater  frauds  and  a  yet  wider 
range  of  adventures  and  crimes  in  the  service  successively 
of  a  priest,  a  gentleman  starving  on  his  own  pride,  a  friar, 
a  seller  of  indulgences,  a  chaplain,  and  an  alguazil,  until, 
at  last,  from  the  most  disgraceful  motives,  he  settles 
down  as  a  married  man ;  and  then  the  story  terminates 
without  reaching  any  proper  conclusion,  and  without  inti- 
mating that  any  is  to  follow. 

Its  object  is  —  under  the  character  of  a  servant  with  an 
acuteness  that  is  never  at  fault,  and  so  small  a  stock  of 
honesty  and  truth,  that  neither  of  them  stands  in  the  way 
of  his  success  —  to  give  a  pungent  satire  on  all  classes 
of  society,  whose  co^ition  Lazarillo  well  comprehends, 
because  he  sees  theinRn  undress  and  behind  the  scenes. 
It  is  written  in  a  very  bold,  rich,  and  idiomatic  Castilian 
style,  that  reminds  us  of  the  "  Celestina ; "  and  some  of 
its  sketches  are  among  the  most  fresh  and  spirited  that 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  class  of  prose  works  of  fiction  ; 
soipirited,  indeed,  and  so  free,  that  two  of  them  —  those 
of  the  friar  and  the  seller  of  dispensations  —  were  soon 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  cut  out  of  the  edi- 
tions that  were  permitted  to  be  printed  under  its  authority. 
The  whole  work  is  short ;  but  its  easy,  gay  temper,  its 
happy  adaptation  to  Spanish  life  and  manners,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  light,  good-humored,  flexible  audacity  of 
Lazarillo  himself —  a  perfectly  original  conception  —  with 
the  solemn  and  unyielding  dignity  of  the  old  Castilian 
character,  gave  it  from  the  first  a  great  popularity.  From 
1663,  when  the  earliest  edition  appeared  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  it  was  often  reprinted,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  has  been  more  or  le^s  a  favorite  in  all  Ian- 
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guages  down  to  our  own  time  ;  becoming  the  foundation 
for  a  class  of  fictions  essentially  national,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  gusto  picaresco,  or  the  style  of  the  rogues,  is 
as  well  known  as  any  other  department  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, and  one  which  the  "  Gil  Bias  '^  of  Le  Sage  has  made 
famous  throughout  the  world.' 

Like  other  books  enjoying  a  wide  reputation,  the  L*- 
zarillo  provoked  many  imitations.  A  continuation  of 
it,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  Laza- 
rillo  de  T6rmes,''  soon  appeared,  longer  than 
the  original,  and  beginning  where  the  fiction  of  Mendoza 
leaves  off.  But  it  is  without  merit,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional quaintness  or  witticism.  It  represents  Lazarillo  as 
going  upon  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Charles  the 
Fifth  against  Algiers,  in  1641,  and  as  being  in  one  of  the 
vessels  that  foundered  in  a  storm,  which  did  much  towards 
disconcerting  the  whole  enterprise.  From  tlM  point,  how- 
ever, Lazarillo's  story  becomes  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 


Its  imitations. 


*  The  first  edition  of  Lazarillo  known  to 
bibliographers  is  the  one  printed  anony- 
mously at  Antwerp  in  1558 ;  but  it  was 
reprinted  the  next  year  at  Burgos.  The 
number  of  editions  of  it  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Spain,  is  great  *,  but  those 
printed  in  Spain,  beginning  with  the  one 
of  Lopec  de  Yelasco,  Madrid,  1573, 18mo, 
are  expurgated  of  the  passages  most  oflSen- 
■iye  to  the  clergy  by  an  order  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  an  order  renewed  in  the  Index 
Expurgatorius,  1667.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  chapter  on  the  seller  of  in- 
dulgences could  have  been  written  by  any 
but  a  Protestant,  after  the  Beformation  was 
so  fEur  advanced  as  it  then  was.  Mendoza 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  the  author  of  Lazarillo  de 
T6rmes.  In  fsud,  Father  Siguenza,  in  his 
ample  and  interesting  History  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jerome,  would  have  us  think  it  was 
written  by  Juan  de  Ortega,  one  of  the  tor 
Torites  of  Charles  V.,  in  his  Cloister  life 
at  Yuste.  What  is  remarkable,  Siguenza, 
though  a  churchman,  does  Justice  to  the 
merits  of  Lazarillo.  His  words,  speaking 
of  Ortega,  are  as  follows  :  "  Diaen  que, 
siendo  estudiante  en  Salamanca,  mancebo, 
oomo  tenia  un  ingenio  tan  galan  y  firesco, 
hizo  aquel  llbrillo  que  anda  por  ahi,  11a- 


mado  Lazarillo  de  T6rme8,  mostrando  en 
un  sugeto  tan  humilde  la  propiedad  de  la 
lengua  Castellana  y  el  deooro  de  las  per- 
sonas,  que  introduce  con  tan  singular  art!- 
ficio  J^^nayre,  que  mereoe  ser  leydo  de 
los  que  TRnen  buen  gusto.  £1  indicio  desto 
fue,  arerle  hallado  el  borrador  en  la  celda 
de  su  propria  mano  escrito.**  Libro  I.  cap. 
34.  But  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should 
have  been  written  by  an  ecclesiastic ;  not, 
indeed,  on  account  of  its  immoral  tone,  but 
on  account  of  its  attacks  on  the  church. 
Of  a  translation  of  Lazarillo  into  English, 
rep<Hted  by  Lowndes  (art.  Lazarillo)  as 
the  work  of  David  Bowland,  1586,  and 
probably  the  same  praised  in  the  Betro- 
spective  Beview,  Vol.  n.  p.  133,  above 
twenty  editions  are  known.  Of  a  trans- 
lation by  James  Blakeston,  which  seems 
to  me  better,  I  have  a  copy,  dated  Lon- 
don, 1670, 18mo. 

Boileau,  it  is  said  (Bolsana,  Amsterdam, 
1742, 12mo,  p.  41),  had  once  a  project  of 
writing  a  Bomuioe  on  the  life  of  Diogenes, 
the  Cynic,  **  de  la  plus  parfaite  gueserie^^ 
as  he  called  it ;  and  he  fancied  that  he 
should  have  made  it  "  beaucoup  plus  plai- 
sante  et  plus  originate  que  oelle  de  Laza- 
rille  de  Tonnes  et  de  Guzman  d'Alfiurache.** 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  success 
woukl  have  equalled  his  anticipations. 
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He  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  creeps  into  a 
cave,  where  he  is  metamorphosed  into  a  tunny-fish  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  consists  of  an  account  of  his 
glory  and  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  the  tunnies.  At 
last,  he  is  caught  in  a  seine,  and,  in  the  agony  of  his  fear 
of  death,  returns,  by  an  effort  of  his  own  will,  to  the 
human  form  ;  after  which  he  finds  his  way  back  to  Sala- 
manca, and  is  living  there  when  he  prepares  this  strange 
account  of  his  adventures.''* 

A  further  imitation,  but  not  a  proper  continuation, 
under  the  name  of  '*  The  Lazarillo  of  Manzanares,"  in 
which  the  state  of  society  at  Madrid  is  satirized,  was 
attempted  by  Juan  Cortes  de  Tolosa,  and  was  first  printed 
in  1620.  But  it  produced  no  effect  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  long  forgotten.  Nor  was  a  much  better  fate  reserved 
for  yet  another  Second  Part  of  the  genuine  Lazarillo,  which 
was  written  by  Juan  de  Luna,  a  teacher  of  Spanish  at  Paris, 
and  appeared  there  the  same  year  the  Lazarillo  de  Man- 
zanares  appeared  at  Madrid.  It  is,  however,  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original  work.  It  exhibits  Lazarillo  again  as 
a  servant  to  different  kinds  of  masters,  and  as  gentleman- 
usher  of  a  poor,  proud  lady  of  r£i§k ;  after  which  he  retires 
from  the  world,  and,  becoming  a  religious  recluse,  writes 
this  account  of  himself,  which,  though  not  equal  to  the  free 
and  vigorous  sketches  of  the  work  it  professes  to  com- 
plete, is  by  no  means  without  value,  especially  for  its 
style.* 

The  author  06  the  Lazarillo  de  Tdrmes,  who,  we  are 
told,  took  the  '*  Amadis ''  and  the  *'  Celestina "  for  his 

*  This  continuation  was  printed  at  Ant-  and  728.  Juan  de  Luna  is  called  "H.  de 
werp  in  1655,  as  "  La  Segunda  Parte  de  Luna*'  on  the  title-page  of  his  Lazarillo, 
Lazarillo  de  T6rmes,"  but  probably  ap-  — why,  I  do  not  know.  A  collection  of 
peared  earlier  in  Spain.  A  translation  of  seven  dialogues,  noted  by  Oayangos  for  the 
this  anonymous  second  part  by  Blakestone  purity  of  their  Castilian,  appeared  in  Lon- 
follows  his  translation  of  the  first  part  men-  don  1591,  Paris  1619,  and  Brussels  1612, 
tioned  in  the  last  note,  but  he  has  errone-  1675  ;  bearing  in  the  Paris  edition  the 
onsly  attributed  the  original  to  Juan  de  name  of  Juan  de  Luna,  who  only  added 
Luna,  whose  second  part  is  to  be  noticed  to  them  five  more  dialogues,  making  them 
immediately.  The  anonjrmous  original  can  twelve  in  the  whole  *,  and  in  Brussels  bear- 
be  found,  with  Mendoza's  Lazarillo  and  the  ing  the  name  of  Cesar  Oudin,  both  of  the 
Lazarillo  of  Luna,  in  the  third  volume  of  last  being  teachers  of  Spanish.  Whether 
the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  1840,  Oudin  wrote  the  first  seven,  is  not  known. 
With  a  good  prefatory  notice  on  all  three.  See  the  Spanish  translstion  of  this  Histwy, 

*  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  L  pp.  680  Tom.  IH.  p.  559. 

40* 
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travelling  companions  and  by-reading,^  was,  as  we  have 
intimated,  not  a  person  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church  ; 
Hendoza  a  ^^^^  ^^  <30on  hear  of  him  serving  as  a  soldier  in 
•***^®'*  the  great  Spanish  armies  in  Italy ;  a  circum- 
stance to  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  alludes  with  evident 
pride  and  pleasure.  At  those  seasons,  however,  when 
the  troops  were  unoccupied,  we  know  that  he  gladly  lis- 
tened to  the  lectures  of  the  famous  professors  of  Bologna, 
^  Padua,  and  Home,  and  added  largely  to  his  already  large 
stores  of  elegant  knowledge. 

A  character  so  strongly  marked  would  naturally  attract 
the  notice  of  a  monarch  vigilant  and  clear-sighted,  like 
Mendoza  a  Charlos  the  Fifth  ;  and  as  early  as  1638  Mendoza 
diplomatist,  -v^ras'mado  his  ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice, then  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  But  there, 
too,  though  much  busied  with  grave  negotiations,  he  loved 
to  be  familiar  with  men  of  letters.  The  Aldi  were  then 
at  the  height  of  their  reputation,  and  he  assisted  and 
patronized  them.  Paulus  Manutius  dedicated  to  him  an 
edition  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  acknowledg- 
ing his  skill  as  a  critic  and  praising  his  Latinity,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  he  says  %at  Mendoza  rather  exhorted  the 
young  to  study  philosophy  and  science  in  their  native  lan- 
guages ;  —  a  proof  of  liberality  rare  in  an  age  when  the 
admiration  for  the  ancients  led  a  great  number  of  classical 
scholars  to  treat  whatever  was  modem  and  vernacular 
with  contempt.  At  one  period,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  wth  a  zeal  such  as 
Petrarch  had  shown  long  before  him.  He  sent  to  Thessaly 
and  the  famous  convent  of  Mount  Athos,  to  collect  Greek 
manuscripts.  Josephus  was  first  printed  complete  from 
his  library,  and  so  were  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
And  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  done  so  great  a  favor 
to  the  Sultan  Soliman  that  he  was  invited  to  demand  any 
return  from  that  monarch's  gratitude,  the  only  reward 
he  would  consent  to  receive  for  himself  was  a  preseat 

*  Francisco  de  Portugal,  in  his  <*Arte  de  Borne,  he  took  no  books  with  him  for  trav- 
Galanteria  "  (Lisboa,  1670,  4to,  p.  49),  says,  elling  companions  but  "  Amadis  de  Gaula  *- 
that,  when  Mendopi  went  ambassador  to    and  the  "  Celestina.'' 
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of  some  Greek  manuscripts,  which,  as  he  said,  amply  re- 
paid all  his  services/ 

But,  in  the  midst  of  studies  so  well  suited  to  his  taste 
and  character,  the  Emperor  called  him  away  to  more  im- 
portant duties.  He  was  made  military  governor  of  Siena, 
and  required  to  hold  both  the  Pope  and  the  FlorentineB  in 
check ;  a  duty  which  he  fulfilled,  though  not  without  peril 
to  his  life.     Somewhat  later  he  was  sent  to  the  ^^    , 

.  Mendoza  at 

great  Council  of  Trent,  known  as  a  political  no  tbc  Councu 
less  than  an  ecclesiastical  congress,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  Imperial  interests  there ;  and  succeeded,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  degree  of  firmness,  address,  and  eloquence, 
which  would  alone  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  the  Spanish  monarchy.  While  at 
the  Council,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of 
affairs,  he  was  despatched,  as  a  special  Imperial  plenipo- 
tentiary, to  Rome,  in  154'7,  for  the  bold  purpose  of  con- 
fronting and  overawing  the  Pope  in  his  own  capital.  And 
in  this,  too,  he  succeeded ;  rebuking  Julius  the  Third  in 
open  council,  and  so  establishing  his  own  consideration, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  country,  that  for  six  years  after- 
wards he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
party  throughout  Italy,  and  almost  as  a  viceroy  governing 
that  country,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  for  the  Emperor,  by  his 
talents  and  firmness.  But  at  last  he  grew  weary  of  this 
great  labor  and  burden  ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  having 
changed  his  system  and  determined  to  conciliate  Europe 
before  he  should  abdicate,  Mendoza  returned  to  Spain  in 
1664.» 

V  Mendcoa,  long  after  his  death,  was  ac-  made  by  order  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  it 
cosed  of  having  purloined  froii  the  public  seemed  as  if  his  (the  Cardinal's)  manuscripts 
Library  in  Venice  manuscripts,  which  he  had  been  carried  to  the  Escurial.  But,  on 
subsequently  gave  to  the  Bscurial  (Morhofli  inquiry,  by  Father  Andres,  they  were  all 
Polyhistor  Literarius,  Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  §  22,  found  in  their  proper  places  at  Venice, 
ed.  Fabricii,  Lubecse,  1732,  4to,  Tom.  I.  p^  ^  Mendoza's  success  as  an  ambassador 
d2).  But  Father  Andres  (Cartas  Famil-  passed  into  a  proverb.  Nearly  a  century 
lares,  Madrid,  1790,  Tom.  III.  pp.  54,  sqq.)  afterwards,  Salas  Barbadillo,  in  one  of  his 
has  successAilly  defended  him  from  this  tales,  says  of  a  chevalier  dPinduetrief 
dishonoring  imputation.  The  truth  is,  that  **  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  an 
Mendoza  caused  copies  to  be  made  for  him-  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  as  much  of  one 
self  of  many  copies  of  old  MSS.  given  by  as  that  wise  and  great  knight,  Diego  de 
Cardinal  Bessarion  to  the  public  Library  of  Mendoza,  was  in  his  time."  Cavallero  Pun- 
Venice  -,  and  as  these  second  copies,  exe-  tual,  Segunda  Parte,  Madrid,  1619,  12mo, 
cuted  with  Chinese  fidelity,  transcribed  the  t  6. 
oertiflcate  of  the  first,  stating  that  they  were 
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The  next  year  Philip  the  Second  ascended  the  throne. 

His  policy,  however,  little  resembled  that  of  his  father, 

and  Mendoza  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  well 

and  Men-    suitcd  to  the  changed  state  of  things.     In  conse- 

*******  quence  of  this,  he  seldom  came  to  court,  and  was 
not  at  all  favored  by  the  severe  master  who  now  ruled 
him,  as  he  ruled  all  the  other  great  men  of  his  kingdom, 
with  a  hard  and  anxious  tyranny.^  One  instance  of  his 
displeasure  against  Mendoza,  and  of  the  harsh  treatment 
that  followed  it,  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  ambassa- 
dor, who,  though  sixty-four  years  of  age  when  the  event 
occurred,  had  lost  little  of  the  fire  of  his  youth,  fell  into 
a  passionate  dispute  with  a  courtier  in  the  palace  itself. 
The  latter  drew  a  dagger,  and  Mendoza  wrested  it  from 
him  and  threw  it  out  of  the  balcony  where  they  were 
standing;  —  some  accounts  adding,  that  he  afterwards 
threw  out  the  courtier  himself.^®  Such  a  quarrel  would 
certainly  be  accounted  an  affront  to  the  royal  dignity  any- 
where ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  formal  and  strict  Philip  the 
Second  it  was  all  but  a  mortal  offence.  He  chose  to  have 
Mendoza  regarded  as  a  madman,  and  as  such  exiled  him 
from  his  court ;  an  injustice  against  which  the  old  man 
struggled  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  then  yielded  himself 
up  to  it  with  loyal  dignity. 

His  amusement  during  some  portion  of  his  exile  was  — 
singular  as  it  may  seem  in  one  so  old  —  to  write  poetry.^ 

Mendoea'a   ^^*  *^®  occupatiou  had  loug  been  familiar  to  him. 

poetical  In  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Bo  scan  we 
have  an  epistle  from  Mendoza  to  that  poet,  evi- 
dently written  when  he  was  young ;  besides  which,  sev- 
eral of  his  shorter  pieces  contain  internal  proof  that  they 
were  composed  in  Italy.     But,  notwithstanding  he  had 

•  Mendosa  seems  to  have  been  treated  his  offending  was  the  straggle  in  the  palace 

harshly  by  Philip  II.  about  some  money  for  the  dagger.    He  speaks  of  himself  in 

matters  relating  to  his  accounts  for  work  a  true  Castllian  tone.    **irn  hombre,''  he 

done  on  the  castle  of  Siena,  when  he  was  says,  "  de  tan  conooidos  abuelos  oomo  yo  y 

goTernor  there.    (Navarrete,  Vida  de  Cer-  con  nota  de  que  se  hable  ya  en  las  esqui- 

▼antes,  Madrid,  1819,  8to,  p.  441.)  nas."    It  is  in  the  Spanish  translation  of 

10  A  letter  from  Mendosa  himself,  dated  this  History  (Tom.  II.  pp.  601-604). 

20  Sep.,  1679,  giving  good  reasons  and  pre-  ii  One  of  his  poems  is  "  A  Letter  in  Re 

cedents  why  he  should  not  be  treated  with  dondillas,  being  under  Arrest."    (Olnrai^ 

rigor,  leaves  UtUe  doubt  that  the  front  of  1610,  f.  72.) 
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been  so  long  in  Venice  and  Rome,  and  notwithstanding 
Boscan  must  have  been  among  his  earliest  fiends,  he  does 
not  belong  entirely  to  the  Italian  school  of  poetry ;  for, 
though  he  has  often  imitated  and  fully  sanctioned  the 
Italian  measures,  he  also  often  gave  himself  up  to  the  old 
redondiUaa  knd^quintillas,  and  to  the  national  tone  of  feel- 
ing an4  reflection  appropriate  to  these  ancient  forms  of 
Castilian  verse. ^ 

The  truth  is,  Mendoza  had  studied  the  ancients  with  a 
zeal  and  success  that  had  so  far  imbued  his  mind  with 
their  character  and  temper,  as  in  some  measure  to  keep 
out  all  undue  modern  influences.  The  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  Boscan,  already  alluded  to,  though  written  in 
flowing  ierza  rima,  sounds  almost  like  a  translation  of  the 
Epistle  of  Horace  to  Numicius,  and  yet  it  is  not  even  a 
servile  imitation  ;  while  the  latter  part  is  absolutely  Span- 
ish, and.  gives  such  a  description  of  domestic  life  as  never 
entered  the  imagination  of  antiquity .^^  The  Hymn  in 
honor  of  Cardinal  E8pin(?sa,  one  of  the  most  finished  of 
his  poems,  is  said  to  have  been  written  after  five  days'  con- 
stant reading  of  Pindar,  but  is  nevertheless  fall  of  the  old 
Castilian  spirit ;  ^*  and  his  second  cancion,  though  quite  in 
the  Italian  measure,  shows  the  turns  of  Horace  more  than 
of  Petrarch. ^'^  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Mendoza 
gave  the  decisive  influence  of  his  example  to  the  new 
forms  introduced  by  Boscan  and  Garcilasso; — a  fact  plain 
from  the  manner  in  which  that  example  is  appealed  to  by 

^  There  is  but  one  edition  of  the  poetry  which  is  more  ample  than  the  pabllshed 

of  Mendoza.    It  was  published  by  Juan  volume.  (Ochoa,  Cat^logo,  Paris,  1844, 4to, 

Diaz  Hidalgo  at  Madrid,  with  a  sonnet  of  p.  632.) 

Cervantes  prefixed  to  it,  in  1610,  4to ;  and  ^  This  epistle  was  printed,  during  Men- 
is  a  rare  and  imp<»tant  book,  but  is  full  of  doza's  lifetime,  in  the  first  edition  of  Bos- 
typographical  errors.  In  the  address  "  Al  can's  Works  (ed.  1643,  f.  129) ;  and  is  to 
Lector,"  we  are  told  that  his  lighter  works  are  be  found  in  the  Poetical  Works  of  Meo- 
not  published,  as  unbecoming  his  dignity ;  doza  himself  (f.  9),  in  Sedano,  Faber,  etc. 
and  if  a  sonnet,  printed  for  the  first  time  The  earliest  printed  work  of  Mendoza  that 
by  Sedano  (Pamaso  Espaiiol,  Tom.  Ylll.  I  have  seen  is  a  cancion  in  the  Cancionero 
p.  120),  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  Oeneral  of  1636,  f.  99,  b. 
those  that  were  suppressed,  we  have  no  ^*  The  Hymn  to  Cardinal  Espinosa  is  in 
reason  to  complain.  the  Poetical  Works  of  Mendoza,  f.  148.  Seto 

There  is  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris,  also  Sedano,  Tom.  IV.  (Indice,  p.  ii.),  for 

MS.  No.  8293,  a  collection  of  the  poetry  of  its  history. 

Mendoza,  which  has  been  supposed  to  con-  ^  Obras,  f.  99. 
tain  notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
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many  of  the  poets  of  his  time,  and  especially  by  Gregorio 
Silvestre,  and  Christ6val  de  Mesa.^^  In  both  styles,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  richness  of 
thought  in  the  specimens  he  has  given  us  in  the  Italian 
measures  than  in  the  others  ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  his  heart  was  in  what  he  wrote  upon  tJie  old  popular 
foundations.  Some  of  his  letrillas,  as  they  would  now  be 
called,  though  they  bore  different  names  in  his  time,  are 
quite  charming ;  ^  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  his  poems,  which  is  larger  than  that  devoted  to 
the  Italian  measures,  there  is  a  light  and  idle  humor,  well 
fitted  to  his  subjects,  and  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  author  of  the  *'  Lazarillo  ''  rather  than  from 
the  Imperial  representative  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
the  Papal  court.  Indeed,  some  of  his  verses  were  so  free 
that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  print  them. 

The  same  spirit  is  apparent  in  two  prose  letters,  or 
rather  essays  thrown  into  the  shape  of  letters,  that  have 
MeDd(aa»8  ^^^  attributed  to  him.  The  first  professes  to 
prose  works,  comc  from  a  person  seeking  employment  at  court, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  class  of  Catariberas, 
or  low  courtiers,  who,  in  soiled  clothes  and  with  base, 
fawning  manners,  daily  besieged  the  doors  and  walks  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  in  order  to  solicit 
some  one  of  the  multitudinous  humble  offices  in  his  gift. 
The  other  is  addressed  to  Pedro  de  Salazar,  ridiculing  a 
book  he  had  published  on  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  in  Ger- 
many, in  which,  as  Mendoza  declares,  the  author  took  more 
credit  to  himself  personally  than  he  deserved.  Both  — 
whether  his  or  not — are  written  with  idiomatic  humor,  and 
a  native  buoyancy  and  gayety  of  spirit,  which  seem  to  have 
lain  at  the  bottom  of,  his  character,  and  to  have  broken 
forth,  from  time  to  time,  during  his  whole  life,  notwith- 


i«See  the  soxinet  to  Mendosa,  in  Sil-  Castro,  in   Mesa,  Bimaa,   Madrid,  1611, 

Testre*8  Poesias  (1599,  f.  338),  in  which  he  12mo,  f.  168,  — 
'Vi '"  Aoompa&o  *  Bofcan  y  GwdlsHO 

De  Tueitro  ingenio  y  terenekm  ^^  ^""^  ^^  »'<«o  *•  Mendoaa,  ete. 

f.  117)  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  of  tiie  gay 
and  the  epistle  of  Mesa  to  the  Count  de    letrilloM. 
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standing  the  severe  employments  which  for  so  many 
years  filled  and  burdened  his  thoughts." 

The  tendency  of  his  mind,  however,  as  he  grew  old, 
was  naturally  to  graver  subjects  ;  and,  finding  there  was 
no  hope  of  his  being  recalled  to  court,  he  estab-  Htoo%ige 
lished  himself  in  unambitious  retirement  at  Gra-  atow^u 
nada,  his  native  city.  But  his  spirit  was  not  one  that 
would  easily  sink  into  inactivity  ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  he 
had  not  chosen  a  home  that  would  encourage  such  a  dis* 
position.  For  it  was  a  spot,  not  only  full  of  romantic 
recollections,  but  intimately  associated  with  the  glory  of 
his  own  family,  —  one  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
youth,  and  become  familiar  with  those  remains  and  ruins 
of  the  Moorish  power  which  bore  witness  to  days  when 
the  plain  of  Granada  was  the  seat  of  one  of  liie  most 
luxurious  and  splendid  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties. 
Here,  therefore,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  early  studies 
of  his  half- Arabian  education,  and,  arranging  his  library 
of  precious  Arabic  manuscripts,  devoted  himself  to  the 
literature  and  history  of  his  native  city,  until,  at  last, 
apparently  from  want  of  other  occupation,  he  determined 
to  write  a  part  of  its  annals. 

The  portion  he  chose  was  one  very  recent ;  that  of  the 
rebellion  raised  by  the  Moors  in  ISCS-ISTO,  when  they 

u  These  two  letters  are  printed  in  that  ter  on  the  Catariberat  was  written  by 

rude  and  ill-digested  collection  called  the  Engenio  de  Salazar  y  Alarcon,  giving  at 

**  Seminario  Erudito,"  Madrid,  1789, 4to ;  the  same  time  a  more  correct  copy  of  it. 

the  first  in  Tom.  XVin.,  and  the  second  Some  of  Mendosa's  private  letters  are  to 

in  Tom.  XXIV.    Pellicer,  however,  b^b  be  found  in  Dormer,  Progresos  de  la  His- 

that  tiie  latter  is  taken  firom  a  very  imiMP  toria  de  Aragon  (fol.  1680),  and  others  in 

feet  copy  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  1,  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espaiioles  (Tom. 

note) }  and,  from  some  extracts  of  Clemen-  XXI.  1852,  pp.  xxlv.  ec.)  ;  but  the  greater 

dn  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  5),  I  infer  part  are  unpublished,  and  must  be  sought 

that  the  other  must  be  so  likewise.    But  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  and  in 

the  letter  to  Salasar  is  reprinted  with  care  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  History, 

in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espaiioles,  They  should  be  looked  up,  Ibr  those  that 

Tomo  XXXVI.  1855.    The  Catariberas,  so  we  have  give  an  appetite  for  more.    To 

vehemently  attacked  in  the  first  of  them,  i^at  we  possess  of  him  may  now  be  added 

seem  to  have  sunk  still  lower  afterwards,  a  small,  pleasant  work,  written  in  1547, 

and  become  a  sort  of  Jackals  to  the  law-  entitled  Dialogo  entre  Caronte  y  el  anima 

yers.    S6e  the  "  Soldado  Pindaro  *'  of  Oon-  de  Pedro  Luis  Famesio  hijo  del  Papa  Paulo 

9alo  de  Cespedes  y  Meneses  (Lisboa,  1626,  III.    It  is  noticed  by  Oayangos  in  his 

4to,  f.  37,  b),  where  they  are  treated  with  translation  (Tom.  n.  506),  and  is  published 

the  cruellest  satire.    But  Don  B.  Jos^  Gal-  for  the  first  time  in  the  Biblioteca  de  An- 

lardo,  in  his  "  Oriticon  "  (1885,  No.  8),  tores  Bspanoles,  Tomo  XXXVI.  1866. 
■hows,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  that  the  let- 
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were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  oppression  of  Philip  the 
Second ;  and  it  is  much  to  Mendoza's  honor  that,  with 
Hi!  Guerra  Sympathies  entirely  Spanish,  he  has  yet  done  the 
de  Granada,  hated  oncmies  of  his  faith  and  people  such  gen- 
erous justice,  that  his  book*  could  not  be  published  till 
many  years  after  his  own  death,  —  not,  indeed,  till  the 
unhappy  Moors  themselves  had  been  finally  expelled  from 
Spain.  His  means  for  writing  such  a  work  were  remark- 
able. His  father,  as  we  have  noticed,  had  been  a  general 
in  the  conquering  army  of  1492,  to  which  the  story  of 
this  rebellion  necessarily  often  recurs,  and  had  afterwards 
been  governor  of  Granada.  One  of  his  nephews  had 
commanded  the  troops  in  this  very  war.  And  now,  after 
peace  was  restored  by  the  submission  of  the  rebels,  the 
old  statesman,  as  he  stood  amidst  the  trophies  and  ruins 
of  the  conflict,  soon  learned  from  eye-witnesses  and  par- 
tisans whatever  of  interest  had  happened  on  either  side 
that  he  had  not  himself  seen.  Familiar,  therefore,  with 
everything  of  which  he  speaks,  there  is  a  freshness  and 
power  in  his  sketches  that  carry  us  at  once  into  the  midst 
of  the  scenes  and  events  he  describes,  and  make  us 
sympathize  in  details  too  minute  to  be  always  interesting, 
if  they  were  not  always  marked  with  the  impress  of  a 
living  reality."^ 

But,  though  his  history  springs,  as  it  were,  vigorously 
from  the  very  soil  to  which  it  relates,  it  is  a  sedulous 
He  imitates  and  well-considerod  imitation  of  the  ancient  mas- 
the  ancients.  ^^^^  ^^^  entirely  unlike  the  chronicling  spirit  of 
the  preceding  period.  The  Jinius  of  antiquity,  indeed, 
is  impressed  on  its  very  first  sentence. 

"  My  purpose,''  says  the  old  soldier,  "is  to  record 
that  war  of  Granada  which  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain, 


1*  The  first  edition  of  the  "  Ouerra  de  of  the  book  was  found,  and  the  first  oom- 

Granada"  is  of  Madrid,  1610, 4to;  but  it  plete  editions  are   one  of  1780  and  the 

Is  incomplete,  and,  in  the  edition  of  Lisbon,  beautiful  one  by  Monfort  (Valencia,  1776, 

1627,  which  is  better  printed  than  the  first  4to) ;  since  which  there  have  been  several 

one,  the  omission  at  the  end  of  Book  ni.  others  }  among  the  rest,  one  in  the  Biblio- 

is  boldly  supplied  by  Joao  Silva,  Count  teca  de  Autores   Espanoles  (Tom.  XXI. 

Portalegre,  —  ^*vere    purpuram    auctoris  1852),  which  is  worth  consulting  (p.  110, 

purpura   attexens,*'   says  Antonio,  with  note),  on  the  subject  of  the  omissions, 
•onrtl^  fliittery.    But  the  true  coi^dusiou 
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Don  Philip  the  Second,  son  of  the  unconquered  Emperor 
Don  Ohades,  maintained  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
against  the  newly-converted  rebels ;  a  part  whereof  I  saw, 
and  a  part  heard  from  persons  who  carried  it  on  by  their 
arms  and  by  their  counsels.'' 

Sallust  was  undoubtedly  Mendoza's  model.  Like  the 
War  against  Catiline,  the  War  of  the  Moorish  Insurrec- 
tion is  a  small  work,,  and  like  that,  too,  its  style  is  gener- 
ally rich  and  bold.  But  sometimes  long  passages  are 
evidently  imitated  from  Tacitus,  whose  vigor  and  severity 
the  wise  diplomatist  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  than 
he  does  the  exuberant  style  of  his  prevalent  master. 
Some  of  these  imitations  are  as  happy,  perhaps,  as  any 
that  can  be  produced  from  the  class  to  which  they  belong  ; 
for  they  are  often  no  less  unconstrained  than  if  they  were 
quite  original.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage, 
which  has  often  been  noticed  for  its  spirit  and  feeling, 
but  which  is  partly  a  translation  from  the  account  given 
by  Tacitus,  in  his  most  effective  and  condensed  manner, 
of  the  visit  made  by  Germanicus  and  his  army  to  the 
spot  where  lay,  unburied,  the  remains  of  the  three  legions 
of  Varus,  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  of  the  funeral 
honors  that  army  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  fallen  and 
almost  forgotten  countrymen  ;  —  the  circumstance  des- 
cribed by  the  Spanish  historian  being  so  remarkably  sim- 
ilar to  that  given  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  that  the 
imitation  becomes  perfectly  natural.^ 

During  a  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  1500-1501,  it  was 
thought  of  consequence  to  destroy  a  fort  in  the  mountains 
that  lay  towards  Mdlaga.  The  service  was  dan-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
geroTis,  and  none  came  forward  to  undertake  it,  of  Aionso  de 
until  Don  Aionso  de  Aguilar,  one  of  the  principal 
nobles  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  offered 
himself  for  the  enterprise.  His  attempt,  as  had  been 
foreseen,  failed,  and  hardly  a  man  survived  to  relate  the 
details  of  the  disaster ;  but  Aguilar' s  enthusiasm  and 
self-devotion  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 


*>  The  passage  in  Tacitus  is  Annates,    Mendosa  is  Book  IV.  ed.  1776,  pp.  300* 
Lib.  I.  c.  61,  62  ;    and  the  imitation  in    302. 
41 
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were  afterwards  recorded  in  more  than  one  of  the  old 
ballads  of  the  country.^  • 

At  the  period,  however,  when  Mendoza  touches  on 
this  unhappy  defeat,  nearly  seventy  years  had  elapsed, 
and  the  bones  of  both  Spaniards  and  Moors  still  lay 
whitening  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen.  The  war 
between  the  two  races  was  again  renewed  by  the  insur- 
rection of  the  conquered  ;  a  military  expedition  was  again 
undertaken  into  the  same  mountains ;  and  the  Buke  of 
Arcos,  its  leader,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  some  who 
had  fallen  there,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  family 
of  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  himself.  While,  therefore,  the 
troops  for  this  expedition  were  collecting,  the  Duke,  from 
a  natural  curiosity  and  interest  in  what  so  nearly  con- 
cerned him,  took  a  small  body  of  soldiers  and  visited  the 
melancholy  spot. 

"  The  Duke  left  Casares,"  says  Mendoza,  "  examining 
and  securing  the  passes  of  the  mountains  as  he  went ;  a 
needful  providence,  on  account  of  the  little  certainty  there 
is  of  success  in  all  military  adventures.-  They  then  began 
to  ascend  the  range  of  heights  where  it  was  said  the  bodies 
had  remained  unburied,  melancholy  and  loathsome  alike  to 
the  sight  and  the  memory.^  For  there  were  among  those 
who  now  visited  it  both  kinsmen  and  descendants  of  the 
slain,  or  men  who  knew  by  report  whatever  related  to  the 
sad  scene.  And  first  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
vanguard  had  stopped  with  its  leader,  in  consequence  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night ;  a  broad  opening  between  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  Moorish  fortress,  without 
defence  of  any  sort  but  such  as  was  afforded  by  the 
nature  of  the  place.  Here  lay  human  skulls  and  the  bones 
of  horses,  heaped  confusedly  together  or  scattered  about, 
just  as  they  had  chanced  to  fall,  mingled  with  fragnients 
of  arms  and  bridles\nd  the  rich  trappings  of  the  cavalry.*^ 


*L  The  acooonto  may  be  found  in  Martana  *>  "  Medfo  campf  albentia  ossa,  ut  fuge- 

(Idb.  XXYIE.  c.  &)>  and  at  the  end  of  Hita,  lant,  at  restiterast,.  di^eota  vel  aggerata  } 

"  Guerras  de  Granada,"  where  two  of  the  adjacebant  firagmina  telorum,  equorumque 

ballads  are  inserted.  artus,  simul  truncis  arborum  anteftxa  ora.*' 

«  "  Incedunt,"  says  Tacitus,  "  moestoa 
looos,  yisuque  ac  memorfi  deformes.'* 
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Further  on,  they  found  the  fort  of  the  enemy,  of  which 
there  were  now  only  a  few  low  remains,  nearly  levelled 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  And  then  they  went  for- 
ward talking  about  the  places  where  officers,  leaders,  and 
common  soldiers,  had  perished  together ;  relating  how  and 
where  those  who  survived  had  been  saved,  among  whom 
were  the  Count  of  Urena  and  Pedro  de  Aguilar,  elder  son 
of  Don  Alonso  ;  speaking  of  the  spot  where  Don  Alonso 
had  retired  and  defended  himself  between  two  rocks  ;  the 
wound  the  Moorish  captain  first  gave  him  on  the  head, 
and  then  another  in  the  breast  as  he  fell ;  the  words  he 
uttered  as  they  closed  in  the  fight,  '  I  am  Don  Alonso,' 
and  the  answer  of  the  chieftain  as  he  struck  him  down, 
'  You  are  Don  Alonso,  but  I  am  the  chieftain  of  Benaste- 
pdr ; '  and  of  the  wounds  Don  Alonso  gave,  which  were 
not  fatal,  as  were  those  he  received.  They  remembered, 
too,  how  friends  and  enemies  had  alike  mourned  his  fate  ; 
and  now,  on  that  same  spot,  the  same  sorrow  was  renewed 
by  the  soldiers,  —  a  race  sparing  of  its  gratitude,  except 
in  tears.  The  general  commanded  a  service  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  dead ;  and  the  soldiers  present  offered  up 
prayers  that  they  might  rest  in  peace,  uncertain  whether 
they  interceded  for  their  kinsmen  or  for  their  enemies,  — 
a  feeling  which  increased  their  rage,  and  the  eagerness 
they  felt  for  finding  those  upon  whom  they  could  now 
take  vengeance."^ 

There  are  several  instances  like  this,  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  that  show  how  well  pleased  Mendoza  was  to 
step  aside  into  an  episode  and  indulge  himself  in  appro- 
priate ornaments  of  his  subject.  The  main  direction  of 
his  story,  however,  is  never  unnaturally  deviated  from  ; 
and  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  almost  always  powerful 
and  effective.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  g  ^YiotA 
speech  of  El  Zaguer,  one  of  the  principal  conspir-  Moorish 
ators,  exciting  his  countrymen  to  break  out  into 
open  rebellion,  by  exposing  to  them  the  long  series  of 
affronts  and  cruelties  they  had  suffered  from  their  Spanish 

^  **  Igitar  Komanns,  qui  aderat,  exerci-  an  saorom  humo  tegeret,  omne^j,  at  oon- 
tos,  Bextum  post  cladis  annum,  trium  legi-  Junctos  ut  consanguineos,  aact&  in  hoBtem 
onam  oesa,  nnlio  noscente  alienas  reliquiae    ixA,  mcesti  simul  et  infensi  condebanU'* 
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oppressors.     It  reminds  us  of  the  speeches  of  the  indig- 
nant Carthaginian  leaders  in  Livy. 

"Seeing/'  says  the  historian,  '*that  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking  brought  with  it  hesitation,  delays,  and 
exposure  to  accident  and  change  of  opinion,  this  conspir- 
ator collected  the  principal  men  together  in  the  house  of 
Zinzan  in  the  Albaycin,  and  addressed  them,  setting  forth 
the  oppression  they  had  constantly  endured,  at  the  hands 
both  of  public  officers  and  private  persons,  till  they  were 
become,  he  said,  no  less  slaves  than  if  they  had  been 
formally  made  such,  —  their  wives,  children,  estates,  and 
even  their  own  persons,  being  in  the  power  and  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies,  without  the  hope  of  seeing  them- 
selves freed  from  such  servitude  for  centuries  ;  exposed 
to  as  many  tyrants  as  they  had  neighbors,  and  suffering 
constantly  new  impositions  and  new  taxes ;  deprived  of 
the  right  of  sanctuary  in  places  where  those  take  refuge 
who,  through  accident  or  (what  is  deemed  among  them 
the  more  justifiable  cause)  through  revenge,  commit 
crime  ;  thrust  out  from  the  protection  of  the  very 
churches  at  whose  religious  rites  we  are  yet  required, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  be  present;  subjected  to  the 
priests  to  enrich  them,  and  yet  held  to  be  unworthy  of 
favor  from  God  or  men ;  treated  and  regarded  as  Moors 
among  Christians,  that  we  may  be  despised,  and  as  Chris- 
tians among  Moors,  that  we  may  neither  be  believed  nor 
consoled.  '  They  have  excluded  us,  too,'  he  went  on, 
'  from  life  and  human  intercourse  ;  for  they  forbid  us  to 
speak  our  own  language,  and  we  do  not  understand 
theirs.  In  what  way,  then,  are  we  to  communicate  with 
others,  or  ask  or  give  what  life  requires,  —  cut  off  from 
the  conversation  of  men,  and  denied  what  is  not  denied 
even  to  the  brutes  ?  And  yet  may  not  he  who  speaks 
Castilian  still  hold  to  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  may 
not  he  who  speaks  Moorish  hold  to  the  law  of  Jesus  ? 
They  force  our  children  into  their  religious  houses  and 
schools,  and  teach  them  arts  which  our  fathers  forbade  us 
to  learn,  lest  the  purity  of  our  own  law  should  be  cor- 
rupted, and  its  very  truth  be  made  a  subject  of  doubt  and 
quarrels.     They  threaten,  too,  to  tear  these  our  children 
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fi-om  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  the  protection  of  their 
fathers,  and  send  them  into  foreign  lands,  where  they 
shall  forget  our  manners,  and  become  the  enemies  of 
those  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence.  They  com- 
mand us  to  change  our  dress  and  wear  clothes  Hke  the 
Castilians.  Yet  among  themselves  the  Germans  dress  in 
one  fashion,  the  French  in  another,  and  the  Greeks  in 
another ;  their  friars,  too,  and  their  young  men,  and  their 
old  men,  have  all  separate  costumes ;  each  nation,  each 
profession,  each  class,  has  its  own  peculiar  dress,  and  still 
all  are  Christians  ;  —  while  we  —  we  Moors  —  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  dress  like  Moors,  as  if  we  wore  our  faith  in 
our  raiment,  and  not  in  our  hearts.' ''  ^ 

This  is  certainly  picturesque ;  and  so  is  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  history,  both  from  its  subject  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Nor  is  it  lacking  in  dig- 
nity and  elevation.  Its  style  is  bold  and  abrupt,  but  true 
to  the  idiom  of  the  language  ;  and  the  current  of  thought 
is  deep  and  strong,  easily  carrying  the  reader  onward 
with  its  flood.  Nothing  in  the  old  chronicling  style  of 
the  earlier  period  is  to  be  compared  to  it,  and  little  in  any 
subsequent  period  is  equal  to  it  for  manliness,  vigor,  and 
truth  » 

The  war  of  Granada  is  the  last  literary  labor  its  author 
undertook.  He  was,  indeed,  above  seventy  years  old 
when  he  finished  it ;  and,  perhaps  to  signify  that  , 

he  now  renounced  the  career  of  letters,  he  col-  ow  age  and 
lected  his  library,  both  the  classics  and  manu-  ^^^^' 
scripts  he  had  procured  with  so  much  trouble  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  the  curious  Arabic  works  he  had  found  in 
Granada,  and  presented  the  whole  to  his  severe  sovereign 
for  his  favorite  establishment  of  the  Escurial,  among 
whose  untold  treasures  they  still  hold  a  prominent  place. 
At  any  rate,  after  this  we  hear  nothing  of  the  old  states- 
man, except  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Philip  the 
Second  permitted  him  to  con>e  to  court  again  ;  and  that, 
a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  was  seized  with 

SB  The  speech  of  El  Zaguer  is  in  the  first  style  of  Mendoza  in  the  Preface  to  Oarcds, 

book  of  the  History.  "  Vigor  y  Elegancia  de  la  Lengua  Castel- 

^  There  are  some  acute  remarks  on  the  lana,"  Madrid,  1791,  4to,  Tom.  II. 
41* 
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a  violent  illness,  of  which  he  died  in  April,  1616,  seventy- 
two  years  old.^ 

On  whatever  side  we  regard  the  character  of  Mendoza, 
we  feel  sure  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man ;  but  the 
Hiachar-  Combination  of  his  powers  is,  after  all,  what  is 
acter.  most  to  be  wondcred  at.  In  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, and  especially  in  the  union  of  a  life  of  military  ad- 
venture and  active  interest  in  affairs  with  a  sincere  love 
of  learning  and  elegant  letters,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
genuine  Spaniard ;  —  the  elements  of  greatness  which  his 
various  fortunes  had  thus  unfolded  within  him  being  all 
among  the  elements  of  Spanish  national  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, in  their  best  age  and  most  generous  development. 
The  loyal  old  knight,  therefore,  may  well  stand  forward 
with  those  who,  first  in  the  order  of  time,  as  well  as  of 
merit,  are  to  constitute  that  final  school  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture which  was  built  on  the  safe  foundations  of  the 
national  genius  and  character,  and  can,  therefore,  never 
be  shaken  by  the  floods  or  convulsions  of  the  ages  that 
may  come  after  it. 

<7  Pleasant  glimpses  of  the  occupations  sumptuous   library   in   the   world."     In 

and  character  of  Mendosa,  during  the  last  another,  a   few  months   only  before  his 

two  years  of  his  life,  may  be  found  in  death,  he  says,  ^*I  go  on  dusting  my  books 

several  letters  he  wrote  to  Zurita,  the  his-  and  examining  them,  to  see  whether  they 

torian,  which  are   preserved  in  Dormer,  are  ii\jured  by  the  rats,  and  am  well  pleased 

"  Progresos  de  la  Historia   de  Aragon "  to  find  them  in  good  condition.    Strange 

(Zaragoza,  1680,  folio,  pp.  601,  etc.).    The  authors  there  are  among  them,  of  whom  I 

way  in  which  he  announces  his  intention  have  no  recollection  j  and  I  wonder  I  have 

of  giving  his  books  to  the  Escurial  Library,  learned  so  little,  when  I  find  how  much  I 

in  a  letter,  dated  at  Oranada,  1  Dec.,  1673,  have  read."    (Letter  of  Nov.    18,  1674.) 

is  very  characteristic :  "  I  keep  collecting  The  above  strong  phrase  about  the  Escu- 

my  books  and  sending  them  to  AlcaI6,  rial  recalls  one  by  Mariana  (De  Bege,  1699, 

because  the  late  Doctor  Velasco  wrote  me  p.  340)  still  stronger  and  more  striking  ;  — 

word  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  **■  insana  atque  regia  substructio  ejus  templi 

see  them,  and  perhaps  put  them  in  the  quod  a  Laurentio  Martjrre  nomen  habet." 

Escurial.    And  I  think  he  is  right ;  for,  as  Both  show  how  completely  this  sombre  and 

it  is  the  most  sumptuous  building  of  an-  magnificent  mass  of  building  was  in  har- 

cient  or  modern  times  that  I  have  seen,  so  mony  with  the  national  character  in  the 

I  think  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in  time  of  Philip  II.    It  was  begun  in  1663, 

it,  and  that  it  ought  to  contain  the  most  for  one  hundred  Hieronymite  monks. 
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